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Rom.  iii,  29. 
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Tu  regere  imperio  populos  Romane  memento  ! 

Hae  tibi  erunt  artes,  pacisque  imponere  morem 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

sEneid  vi.  852. 

To  rule  o’er  nations  Roman  be  thy  care! 

These  be  thine  arts  ;  to  lay  the  laws  of  peace, 

To  spare  the  vanquished  and  bring  down  the  proud. 

Beres/ord's  Translation. 


Cum  fortis  armatus  custodit  atrium  suum  in  pace  sunt  ea  quae  possidet. 
Si  autem  fortior  eo  superveniens  vicerit  eum  universa  arma  ejus  auferet  in 
confidebat  et  spolia  ejus  distribuet.  [Luke  xi. 


quibus 

21). 


When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  court,  those  things  are  in  peace  which  he 
possesses. 

But  if  a  stronger  than  he  come  upon  him  and  overcome  him,  he  will  take  away 
all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  will  distribute  his  spoils. 

(Douai  Version.) 


[The  right  of  translation  and  of  reproduction  is  reserved .] 


PREFACE. 


- 0 - 

E  City  of  Rome,  as  the  subject  of  a  volume  of  history,  belongs  bv  a  right  that  Roman  history 

7  J  J  °.  -  .  D  .  the  common 

no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  set  aside,  to  the  entire  human  family  in  all  its  various  property  of  all 

divisions  into  nations,  tribes,  and  languages,  as  a  precious  common  property, the  natlons' 
which  all  may  freely  enjoy,  but  none  can  claim  as  specially  their  own.  When¬ 
ever  any  particular  language  passes  from  the  general  domain  of  barbarism  within 
the  pale  of  civilisation,  the  first  public  proof  which  it  gives  of  the  change  for  the 
better  that  has  taken  place,  is,  when  it  becomes  a  medium  through  which  Roman 
history  can  be  taught  in  its  schools,  and  through  which  it  can  also  have  a  place 
given  to  it  on  the  shelves  of  its  libraries  as  a  household  possession. 

In  each  nation  where  this  beneficial  change  has  taken  place,  the  phenomena  abovemen tioned 
are  always  observable.  Roman  history  domineers  over  education  in  every  school,  and  claims  the 
post  of  honour  on  all  library  shelves.  Even  if  Roman  history,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  claim 
of  inspiration  that  can  be  made  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  must 
always  in  a  certain  sense  bow  before  the  superior  prerogatives  of  the  history  which  is  taken  from  the 
inspired  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  possesses  nevertheless  a  clear  prerogative  of  its 
own,  by  which  it  challenges  the  homage  of  the  entire  human  family  in  a  manner  that  is  not  shared  The  preroga- 
by  any  other  history.  The  challenge  does  not  indeed  fall  within  the  region  of  inspiration,  the  history over  all 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  the  less  essentially  other  hlstory- 
a  part  of  the  Divine  order  of  events  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 

The  Hebrew  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  people  have  been  cast  off  from  their  dignity  as  instruments  The  rejection 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  counsels  of  God  in  consequence  of  their  crime  of  Deicide,  and  the  city  of  anlthe^ection 
Rome  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  the  rejected  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  be  constituted  in  its  °fe^dome  in  its 
stead  the  central  seat  of  government  for  the  religion  of  the  Christ,  whom  Jerusalem  crucified  when 
living,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  as  the  promised  Messias  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been  twofold.  The  Hebrew  history  with  wdiich  the  gift  of  Divine 
inspiration  had  up  to  this  time  been  united,  has  been  ever  since  totally  cut  off  from  its  former  life- 
giving  source,  and  has  passed  into  the  universal  hissing  and  reproach  of  all  mankind,  while  that  of 
Rome  has  not  only  lived  on,  but  has  been  raised  to  a  dignity  of  a  far  higher  order.  Faithless  and 
apostate  Jerusalem  has  been  dispossessed  of  that  which  she  had ;  while  Rome,  the  city  that  under  her 
former  military  tenure  had  made  herself  the  centre  of  unity  for  the  nations,  and  the  supreme  fountain 
of  their  civil  honour,  pacification,  and  jurisprudence,  has  been  exalted  to  become  the  centre  of 
Christian  unity  for  the  nations,  and  the  supreme  fountain  to  them  of  the  higher  blessings  and  graces 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — thereby  verifying,  on  the  world- wide  scale  of  universal  history,  the  words  of 
Christ,  “  But  I  say  to  you,  that  to  every  one  that  hath  there  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  abound, 
but  from  him  that  hath  not,  there  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath  ”  (Luke  xix.  26). 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  Divine  election  of  Rome,  to  remain  in  future  the  instrument 
of  the  counsels  of  God  upon  earth  in  the  place  of  the  rejected  Jerusalem,  is,  that  its  history  becomes  onTcontlnuous 
one  entire  history,  which  is  still  in  course  of  progress;  to  be  divided  indeed  for  purposes  of  study  into  stuif^progress 
separate  and  intelligibly  distinct  stages  of  its  growth,  but  with  these  several  stages,  all  derived  from 
and  preserving  an  unbroken  continuity  with,  its  first  beginning. 


No  apology 
can  be  offered 
by  a  Christian 
writer  for  the 
plan  of  the  pre 
sent  volume. 


A  sequel  in  con 
templation  by 
which  the  his¬ 
tory  would  be 
brought  down 
to  A.D.  330. 


viii  Preface. 

Rome  as  a  history  will  thus  have — 

(1.)  Its  period  of  infancy  under  its  kings,  during  which  it  consolidated  itself  on  a  firm  basis, 
as  an  already  partly  cosmopolitan  city  among  its  neighbour  cities  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

(2.)  Its  period  of  youth  as  a  republic,  during  which  it  acquired  its  pre-eminence  and  hegemony 
among  the  cities  of  Italy. 

(3.)  Its  period  of  adolescence,  during  which  its  invincible  legions  passed  outside  the  limits  of 
Italy  on  their  mission  to  establish  the  city  as  the  centre  of  government  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  and  civilisation  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(4.)  Its  period  of  manhood,  during  which  it  upheld  the  peace  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
gave  to  them  the  person  of  the  Imperator  of  its  armies  as  the  living  personal  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  unity. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  the  change  is  almost  imperceptibly  brought  about,  by  which  the 
dynasty  of  the  Christian  Sovereign  Pontiffs  succeeds  to  the  possession  of  the  city,  while  the  ancient 
military  Rome  dwindles  away  by  equally  imperceptible  stages  previous  to  its  final  extinction.  The 
wrork  of  the  precursor  is  done,  and  Rome  henceforward,  under  the  line  of  its  Christian  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  has  a  sacred  mission  to  discharge  for  all  nations  and  people,  that  can  only  end  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  world. 

No  word  of  apology  or  defence  could  here  be  either  offered  or  even  asked  from  any  Christian 
writer,  for  the  plan  of  a  volume  of  history  in  which  ancient  Rome  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
.  Precursor,  sent  by  the  Divine  Providence  which  governs  the  world  of  men,  to  prepare  a  reception  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Should  the  atheists  and  the  unbelievers  of 
the  world  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  assignment  of  this  character  to  the  ancient  military  city,  it  is 
of  course  open  to  them  to  dispute  its  justice  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper.  Ancient 
Rome  herself,  however,  wrould  but  say  to  the  author  of  the  volume  that  might  thus  fall  under  their 
displeasure — 

“  Tu  ne  cede  malis  sed  contra  audentior  ito.’’ 

It  is  also  a  circumstance,  a  passing  notice  of  which  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  reader  may 
expect  to  meet  with  traces  in  the  volume  of  a  sequel  being  in  contemplation,  by  which  the  narrative 
would  be  continued  through  the  ten  great  persecutions  of  the  Church  down  to  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  (a.d.  330).  It  must  be  obvious  how  congruously 
the  sufferings  and  the  victory  of  the  holy  martvrs  of  Rome  during  this  period  would  crown  the 
subject  of  the  “  Connection  of  the  military  city  with  the  Christian  religion,”  and  the  author  hopes 
for  the  aid  of  the  prayers  and  good  wishes  of  all  his  Christian  readers  that,  with  the  help  of  God,  the 
contemplated  sequel  may  one  day  be  completed. 
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A  BRIEF  WORD  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE 

CHRISTIAN  READER. 


Courteous  Sir, 

All  people  readily  acknowledge  the  great  wisdom  and  truth  which  is  contained  in 
popular  sayings;  and  among  these,  probably  very  few  enjoy  a  greater  currency  than  the  well-known 
sentence,  “  Charity  begins  at  home.”  The  foundation  of  the  truth  of  this  particular  saying,  good 
Christian  reader,  as  you  will  easily  perceive,  is,  that  our  first  consciousness  that  we  are  members  of 
society  in  any  sense  comes  to  us  by  the  appointment  of  God  through  the  Christian  household  and 
family,  of  which  we  become  members  by  our  natural  birth,  followed  by  our  admission  into  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  redemption.  As  Christian  faith  inculcates  upon  us  the  lesson  of  charity 
to  all  men,  and  as  it  is  in  the  social  life  of  the  Christian  household  that  we  first  come  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  we  are  members  of  society,  hence  it  happens  that  the  current  saying,  “  Charity  begins  at 
home”  expresses  a  very  great  truth.  It  is  at  home,  in  our  place  in  the  Christian  household,  that 
we  first  begin  to  learn  the  Christian  charity  which  we  are  taught  that  it  must  afterwards  be  our 
endeavour  to  carry  away  with  us  from  our  homes  and  diligently  practise  towards  all  with  whom  the 
course  of  our  future  life  may  bring  us  into  any  kind  of  contact. 

But  not  only  is  it  true  that  “  Charity  begins  at  home:”  it  is  “at  home,”  by  the  same  Divine  Home  the  first 
appointment,  that  we  first  commence  to  learn  our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  commandments,  knowledge  of 
The  Christian  home  is,  by  the  order  of  God,  both  the  sanctuary  where  we  first  learn  to  fall  on  our  God. 
knees  for  prayer,  and  likewise  also,  the  school  where  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  hear  of  the  great 
works  which  God  has  done  upon  earth  among  men,  in  order  that  all  should  learn  to  fear  His  great 
Name.  If  it  is  true  that  “  Charity  begins  at  home  ”  it  is  equally  true  that  the  knowledge  and  the  fear 
of  God  also  begin  at  home ;  and  to  whatever  heights  of  the  knowledge  of  God  we  may  attain  in  after 
file,  the  first  beginning  and  foundation  of  this  knowledge  was  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  school  of 
home  and  at  the  family  hearth.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
express  command  of  God,  given  through  the  legislator  Moses  : — “  And  when  thy  son  shall  ask  thee 
on  the  morning  what  mean  these  testimonies,  ceremonies,  and  judgments  which  the  Lord  our  God 
has  commanded  us,  thou  shalt  say,  We  were  servants  of  Pharao  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  our  God 
brought  us  out  of  Egypt  in  a  strong  hand,  and  He  worked  signs  and  great  and  terrible  wonders  in 
Egypt  against  Pharao  in  our  sight,  and  He  brought  us  out  from  thence  to  give  to  us  the  land  which 
He  swore  to  our  fathers  that  He  would  bring  us  into  it.  And  He  commanded  that  we  should  do 
all  these  commandments,  and  should  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  that  it  may  be  well  with  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life  as  it  is  this  day  ”  (Deut.  vi.  20). 

I  he  religious  Hebrew  family  is  well  known  for  its  conscientious  observance  of  this  precept  of  The  example 
Moses  up  to  the  present  hour.  It  has,  indeed,  been  the  invariable  sacred  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  ^j^er^ligI0US 
nation  in  all  times  to  perpetuate  in  its  families  the  knowledge  of  the  successive  dealings  of  God  with  family, 
them.  I  he  Christian  family  in  this  respect  does  but  learn  its  own  duty  from  the  good  example  of 
the  religious  Hebrew  family ;  indeed,  there  reigns  between  them  in  this  matter  a  coincidence  that  is 
almost  complete,  which,  however,  continues  to  hold  good  only  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  viz., 


A  Preliminary  Word  to  the  Christian  Reader. 


The  great 
prerogative  of 
the  Christian 
family. 


the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  religious  Hebrew  family  approaches  the  Christian  times,  its 
sacred  history  begins  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  gloom  and  desolation,  which  reaches  its  height  after 
the  date  of  their  national  share  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  people  of  Israel  then 
pass  into  their  fixed  state  of  narrow,  barren,  national  isolation,  in  which  they  remain  up  to  the  present 
hour  and  which  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Osee  :  “  For  the  children  of  Israel  shall  sit  many  days 
without  a  king,  without  a  prince,  without  a  sacrifice,  without  an  altar,  without  an  ephod,  and  with¬ 
out  teraphim  ”  (Osee  iii.  4).  All  the  former  glory  of  the  Israelite  household  is  gone,  and  the  whole 
of  their  national  history  from  the  date  of  their  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  becomes  one  continued  scene 
of  abject  outlawry  and  proscription  and  of  calamity  upon  calamity  in  the  various  nations  where  the 
families  of  Israel  have  been  scattered. 

With  the  Christian  family  the  case  is  altogether  the  reverse.  The  Divine  Religion,  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  nationality,  breaks  asunder  these  narrow 
bands  of  nationality  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  throws  itself  as  an  apostolic  and  unconquer¬ 
able  creed  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  world,  fixing  its  headquarters  in  the  metropolis  City  of  Rome 
itself.  Spreading  its  action  from  thence  as  from  a  centre  and  having  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
for  its  inheritance,  it  pursues  its  career  of  continual  growth  and  extension,  which  is  destined  to  see 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Since,  then,  good  Christian  reader,  the  will  of  God  in  your  regard,  as  you  may  plainly  perceive, 
is,  that  you  should  through  life  carry  about  with  you  the  consciousness  of  your  having  received  from 
the  gift  of  God  your  particular  position,  whatever  this  may  be,  as  member  of  a  Christian  household 
and  family,  and  since,  by  the  same  will  of  God,  the  Christiaii  family  is  constituted  a  school  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  great  works  which  He  has  done,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  you  an 
acceptable  service  in  the  present  volume.  As  you  will  perceive,  it  places  before  you,  in  a  compact 
form,  a  body  of  available  knowledge  which  mainly  refers  to  the  time  when  the  sacred  history  of  the 
religious  Hebrew  family  enters  upon  its  period  of  fixed  gloom,  desolation,  and  national  abjection, 
while  that  of  the  religious  Christian  family  begins  to  assert  its  freedom  from  the  narrow  chains  of 
the  Hebrew  nationality  and  to  throw  itself  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  one  world-wide 
Historical  Religion,  which  has,  according  to  St.  Paul,  “  the  promise  both  of  the  life  that  now  is  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come”  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). 


Having,  further,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  studied  to  give  the  volume  all  the  additional  charm 
and  value  which  it  can  gain  for  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  household  from  the  employment  of 
the  beautiful  art  of  wood  engraving,  which  our  century  has  carried  to  such  great  perfection,  I  here 
commend  it,  good  Christian  reader,  to  your  attention.  And,  in  taking  my  leave  of  you,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  pray  that  God  will  grant  His  richest  blessings  to  the  family  and  household  of  which  you 
are  a  member,  to  your  self  honour  and  peace  and  length  of  days,  and  that  we  may  have  our  joint 
share  in  the  reward  which  God  in  His  goodness  will  give  to  all  who  are  mindful  of  the  counsel  which 
the  Archangel  Raphael  gave  to  the  religious  household  of  Tobias — “  But  do  you  bless  God  and 
narrate  all  His  wonderful  works”  (Tob.  xii.  20). 1 


1  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  Pontiff  contains  the  following  passage  : — “The  very  best  instruction  of 
youth,  for  the  security  of  faith  and  true  religion  and  the  purity  of  morals,  is  necessarily  that  which  has  its  beginning  from  the 
tenderest  years  in  the  society  of  home.”  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  then  continues  to  deplore  deeply  the  evils  which  afflict  society 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  sacred  duties  of  the  domestic  circle.  Lett.  Encycl.  Leo  XIII.,  April  21,  a.d.  1878. 
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knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Religion.  IT.  Enforcement  of  this  Truth  from  the 
example  of  the  Hebrew  People.  T.  Divine  Providence,  by  associating  the  name  of  the  Roman 
Procurator  of  the  Province  of  Judea  who  passed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  Jesus  Christ  with 
the  universal  formula  of  Christian  belief  appears  to  invite  all  the  Christian  People  in  every 
Nation  to  study  the  Providential  connection  subsisting  between  the  City  of  Rome  and  the 
Christian  Religion.  TI.  Jesus  Christ  warns  His  followers  of  their  prospect  of  martyrdom  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  Til.  No  argument  against  the  Providence  of  God  must  be  suffered  to 
arise  from  the  great  diminution  of  truths  in  the  religions  of  the  Gentile  1 1  or  Id. 

UFFERED  UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE.  No  one  can  fail 
to  recognise  these  words  as  forming  an  actual  part  of  the 
Christian  Creed  which  is  daily  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  world,  which  is  spoken  in  almost  every  known 
language  and  amongst  every  nation  and  people  of  the  earth ; 
which,  moreover,  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  and  bears  their  name;  and  which,  having  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  moment  never  ceased  to  be  the  one 
universal  form  of  profession  of  faith  for  all  the  people  of  the 
earth,  will  doubtless  continue  such  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If 
in  so  very  short  and  still  so  authoritative  a  formula  of  Christian 
belief  as  the  Apostles’  Creed,  spread  over  the  world  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  manner  above  described,  to  which  the  diffusion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  probably  offers  the  only 
adequate  parallel,  Divine  Providence  assigns  a  place  to  the  name  of  such  a  person  as  Pontius  Pilate, 
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this  evidently  argues  the  existence  of  some  distinct  and  definite  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  God,  of  which  no  one  would  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  people  willingly  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  unconcern.  It  cannot  also  fail  to  attract 
our  observation,  that  while  this  Creed  brings  under  the  knowledge  of  every  generation  and  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  earth  what  is  necessary  and  good  to  be  known  respecting  the  three  Divine  Persons 
of  the  ever-Blesscd  Trinity,  it  also  brings  prominently  before  them  two  separate  human  persons, 
each  of  whom  in  their  respective  degrees  came  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  Person  of 
the  Divine  Redeemer.  The  first  of  these  is  the  chosen  and  elect  Maiden  of  the  house  of  Israel  and 
the  family  of  David,  whom  all  generations  have  since  called  Blessed  and  who  was  predestined  to 
give  Him  the  human  nature,  by  the  sacrifice  of  which  on  the  altar  of  the  cross  He  redeemed  the 
whole  fallen  race  of  Adam.  The  second  is  the  judge  of  the  Roman  court,  from  whom  the  infuriated 
priests  and  scribes  of  the  Jews,  backed  by  the  cries  of  the  multitude,  extorted,  as  we  learn  from  the  four 
Evangelists,  the  official  sentence  of  crucifixion  against  Jesus  Christ  which  was  carried  info  execution 
by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  former,  for  her  part,  co-operated  to  His  offering  Himself  as  the  Victim 
of  atonement  for  the  sons  of  men  by  giving  Him  her  maternal  consent,  standing  under  His  cross 
during  His  agony  as  far  as  possible  to  share  it  with  Him.  The  second  co-operated  for  his  part  in  a 
very  different  way,  by  signing  his  name  to  the  warrant  of  the  court  condemning  Jesus  to  be  put  to 
death  on  the  cross :  Divine  Providence  thereby  bringing  it  to  pass  that  the  death  of  the  Divine  Victim 
for  the  sins  of  men  should  be  carried  into  effect  under  the  public  law  of  what  was  at  that  time  the 
world’s  universal  empire.  The  mother  who  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  only  Son  for  the 
redemption  of  the  race  of  Adam  has  received  in  return  the  unparalleled  honour  of  being  constituted 
the  mother  in  heaven  of  all  the  nations  and  people  of  the  whole  earth ;  but  the  judge  of  the  Roman 
court,  of  whose  unjust  sentence  the  wisdom  of  God  made  use  to  furnish  the  opportunity  for  the 
Divine  Victim  becoming  “  obedient  to  the  death  of  the  cross,”  has  gained  not  indeed  honour,  for 
honour  is  the  reward  of  merit,  but  notoriety ;  and  such  a  notoriety  as  is  not  readily  to  be  equalled, 
for  it  comprises  all  nations  and  people  and  all  generations,  past,  present  and  to  come,  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  notoriety,  indeed,  avails  the  unhappv  judge  himself  nought,  but  the  Christian  people  very 
much.  For  it  is  certainly  not,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  without  its  deep  significance,  that 
we  cannot  have  a  Christian  in  any  age  or  part  of  the  world,  who,  when  learning,  no  matter  in  what 
language,  his  profession  of  Christian  faith  from  the  formula  drawn  up  by  the  College  of  the  Apostles, 
is  not,  side  by  side  with  the  person  of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  Jesus,  also  made 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  Pontius  Pilate  the  judge  of  the  Roman  court  under  whose  warrant 
Jesus  was  put  to  death  upon  the  cross.  The  Princess  of  the  royal  house  of  David  had  been  chosen 
from  the  midst  of  her  obscure  retirement  in  Nazareth  to  receive  the  honour  of  her  Divine  maternity  ; 
but,  as  she  never  came  forth  from  her  retirement  to  become  an  historical  person  known  to  the 
public  history  of  her  own  time,  it  was  reserved  for  after  times  to  make  her  association  with  the 
person  ol  her  Divine  Son  publicly  known  to  all  the  generations  of  the  earth.  The  whole  of  her  life 
on  earth  was  passed  in  a  religious  seclusion  little  known  to  her  own  time.  It  was  exactly  the  contrary 
with  Pontius  Pilate.  He,  though  in  no  way  remarkable  for  any  particular  or  unusual  personal 
qualifications,  nevertheless,  as  the  Roman  procurator  of  the  province  of  Judea,  was  one  of  the  public 
official  men  of  his  time  and  hence  a  person  belonging  to  the  public  history  of  the  Empire. 

II.  The  clause  “Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,”  consequently,  occurring  in  the  ordinary 
formula  of  Christian  belief,  necessarily  suggests  to  every  Christian  mind  the  extremely  pertinent 
question,  “  Who  can  this  Pontius  Pilate  have  been?”  When  this  question  has  been  set  at  rest  by 
the  information,  that  this  Pontius  Pilate  was  a  public  official  person  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
it  fell  to  his  lot,  as  being  at  the  time  in  office  as  procurator  of  the  province  of  Judea,  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  death  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross,  this  again  necessarily  brings  up  before  the  mind  of 
the  Christian  the  further  question,  “  What  then  was  the  great  Roman  Empire  itself?  and  what  could 
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have  been  the  origin  and  foundation  of  its  power?  By  what  supreme  disposition  of  Divine 
Providence  had  it  been  brought  to  pass,  that  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  life  and  death  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  nation  of  Israel  and  lodged  in  the  hands  ol  the  City  of  Rome  t  By  what  chain 
of  events,  in  short,  did  it  happen  that  a  single  city  like  Rome  came  to  be  able  to  delegate  such 
supreme  power  to  one  of  its  public  officers,  that  the  whole  people  of  Israel  with  their  high  priest  at 
their  head,  were  obliged  to  put  in  their  appearance  before  this  one  particular  functionary  to  obtain 
his  written  warrant  of  execution,  without  which  their  purpose  of  having  Jesus  Christ  crucified  could 
never  have  been  carried  into  effect?”  Jesus  Christ  and  His  religion  are  thus  plainly  seen  to  have 
been,  from  the  very  first  beginning,  brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  one  of  the  principal  armed 
powers  that  direct  the  course  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  to  have  been  made  to  cross  its  path. 
That  which  is  thus  seen  to  have  existed  from  the  first  beginning,  subsequent  history  informs  us  has 
continued  to  remain  the  rule  ever  since.  Whether,  as  was  the  case  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  upon 
earth  and  for  the  four  or  five  centuries  following  when  the  nations  were  subject  to  the  one  Roman 
imperial  power,  or  whether,  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  when  a  plurality  of  national  and  imperial 
thrones  attempt  to  possess  their  respective  portions  of  the  earth  upon  the  theory  of  an  equilibrium 
of  power  continually  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  war, — Jesus  Christ  and  His  religion 
still  continue  to  cross  their  paths.  The  Christian  religion  came  into  the  midst  of  the  nations  from 
the  very  first  as  an  historical  creed.  Hence  it  is  that  the  clause  “  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
occurring  in  and  forming  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Christian  formula  of  belief,  not  only  records  a 
truth  of  past  history  regarding  the  person  of  Christ,  but  it  remains  in  its  place  as  the  standing 
acknowledgment  and  confession  of  a  truth  of  world-wide  experience,  for  the  present  and  for  all  future 
times.  This  truth  is  the  indestructibly  historical  character  of  His  religion,  hitherto  most  amply  verified 
as  well  in  the  past  as  in  the  present  and  to  be  verified  probably  much  more  amply  still  in  the  future. 
As  Christ  suffered  in  His  own  person  at  the  hands  of  a  delegate  of  the  then  existing  Roman  power, 
which  at  that  time  upheld  the  civil  estate  of  the  world,  so  He  will  continue  liable  to  the  end  of  time 
to  suffer  in  His  members  from  the  various  delegates  of  the  similar  armed  powers,  whose  action  will 
in  like  manner  never  cease  to  be  needed  to  upholc.  the  civil  estate  of  the  wrorld  in  the  times  that  are 
still  to  come. 

Thus  the  first  great  and  important  truth  to  which  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate  occurring  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed  bears  its  testimony  is,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  virtually  confessed  to  be  the  one- 
great  historical  religion  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  if  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  why 
the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate  should  have  had  a  place  given  to  it  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  this  one 
reason  alone  would  amply  suffice.  It  serves,  when  rightly  understood,  as  a  general  standing  memorial 
and  acknowledgment  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  people,  in  every  nation  and  tribe  of  people 
and  in  every  place  and  corner  of  the  whole  globe,  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of 
every  individual  member  of  this  vast  multitude  the  truth,  that  the  faith  of  a  Christian  incorporates 
the  holder  of  it  with  the  one  great  indestructible  historical  religion  of  the  entire  world. 

III.  But  to  acknowledge  membership  with  the  one  universal  historical  religion  which  embraces 
all  mankind,  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  does  not  bring  with  it  an  honour  that  is  destitute  of  its 
corresponding  obligations.  The  French  nation  has  its  proverbial  saying,  “  Noblesse  oblige  ” — 
“  Nobility  has  its  duties.”  The  man  who  is  ennobled  by  his  profession  of  the  creed  of  the  universal 
historical  religion  cannot  but  exhibit  a  notable  shortcoming  and  a  sad  falling  away  from  the  dignity 
to  which  he  is  raised,  unless  he  is  distinguished  for  a  reasonable  diligence  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
such-  opportunities  as  come  in  his  way  to  improve  himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  his  religion.  “  It  is  not  good,”  savs  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  “  for  the  soul  to  be 
without  knowledge  ”  (Prov.  xix.  2) ;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  to  be  compared  with  the  studv 
of  the  works  which  God  has  done  among  men  in  order  that  they  should  learn  to  fear  Him  and  to 
believe  in  His  name.  The  one  great  historical  religion  of  the  world  naturally  and  properly  calls  upon 
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every  one  who  professes  its  creed  to  exhibit  due  diligence,  as  far  as  their  opportunities  reach,  not  to 
pass  through  life  without  a  knowledge  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Christian  religion  claims  its  title 
to  this  great  distinction. 

IV.  This  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  to  study  to  acquire  some  competent  knowledge  ot 
the  history  of  his  religion  receives  the  strongest  corroboration  from  the  example  of  the  former  people 
of  God — the  Hebrew  nation.  When  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth,  writes, 
“  Brethren,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  how  our  fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea”  (i  Cor.  x.  i),  he  appears  for  the  moment  to  take  for  granted  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Christians  of  Corinth  in  the  first  beginning  would  be  Hebrews  by  birth.  1  his  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  force  of  the  expression  “  our  fathers.”  His  meaning,  then,  may  be  thus  inter¬ 
preted — “  Brethren,  I  would  have  no  man  who  is  a  Christian  ignorant  of  that  which  is  so  good,  so 
instructive  and  so  becoming  for  him  to  know  ;  but  as  God  has  given  to  you  a  certain  special  primacy 
of  honour  in  your  belonging  to  the  nation  of  which  He  has  made  His  own  choice,  I  wish  you  to  set 
before  all  your  brethren  of  the  Gentiles  the  light  of  your  good  example,  by  which  all  will  be  able  to 
see  that  at  least  you  do  not  forget  how  our  fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed  through 
the  Red  Sea,”  together  with  all  the  other  facts  of  their  history,  which  the  Apostle  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate. 

The  same  truth,  namely,  that  there  could  not  fail  to  be  that  which  was  highly  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  a  Divine  religion  and  which  the  zeal  of  the  Apostle  prompts  him  to  use  all  his  energy  to 
prevent — in  its  people  being  found  living  in  ignorance  of  their  own  history — appears  from  another 
still  more  significant  circumstance.  God  Himself  places  the  sanction  ot  the  entire  moral  law  ot  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  the  Hebrew  nation  (and  the  sanction  still  continues  unchanged  for  the 
Christian  populations)  upon  the  foundation  of  the  people  being  always  kept  well  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  great  fact  of  their  own  history  as  a  people— “  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  bondage “  Thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods 
in  My  sight,”  8tc.  As  if  to  say  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  after  them  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
— “The  token  by  which  you  shall  know  for  all  future  time  that  these  commandments  are  My  law, 
and  that  I  have  given  them  to  you,  and  that  I  shall  exact  an  account  from  you  as  regards  your 
keeping  them,  rewarding  your  obedience  and  punishing  your  disobedience,  is  this  same  fact  of  your 
history  as  a  people,  which  you  must  never  forget,  to  wit,  that  ‘  I  am  He  who  brought  you  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  your  bondage.’  ” 

The  legislator  Moses  is  a  true  predecessor  of  the  Christian  Apostle  as  regards  his  zeal  that  the 
people  of  God  are  not  to  live  in  ignorance  of  their  own  history.  His  words  to  his  people  are — 
“  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee  into  the  land  for  which  He  swore  to  thy  fathers 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  shall  have  given  thee  great  and  excellent  cities  which  thou  didst  not 
build,  houses  full  of  all  riches  which  thou  didst  not  construct,  wells  which  thou  didst  not  dig,  vine¬ 
yards  and  olive-yards  which  thou  didst  not  plant,  and  when  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  shalt  be  full, 
diligently  take  heed  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
out  of  the  house  of  thy  bondage  ”  (Deut.  vi.  io). 

In  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  as  we  have  here  carefully  to  observe,  the  keeping  of  God 
in  remembrance,  as  regards  the  due  observance  of  His  laws  and  commandments,  is  inseparably 
associated  on  the  part  of  his  people  with  their  likewise  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  past  history.  Moses  does  not  refer  his  people  Israel  to  the  greatness  of  God  as  displayed 
in  the  work  of  creation,  in  setting  the  sun  in  the  heavens  or  the  stars  in  their  courses,  or  in  regulating 
the  seasons  and  the  succession  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  the  reason  why  they  should  keep  His 
law.  He  requires  from  them  the  religious  preservation,  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  of  the 
memory  of  their  own  past  history — “  Take  heed  diligently  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord,  who 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the  house  of  thy  bondage.”  By  the  peculiar  law  which 
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he  was  instructed  to  give  them,  as  we  should  duly  take  note,  the  most  direct  provision  was  made  for 
the  effective  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  their  past  history.  1  heir  past  history 
was  to  be  taught  round  the  family  hearth  by  the  parents  to  their  children  and  no  pains  and  no 
precautions  were  accounted  by  the  legislator  either  too  great  or  too  minute  to  ensure  the  knowledge 
of  it  being  kept  up.  “  These  words,”  says  Moses,  “  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thy 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  tell  them  to  thy  children ;  thou  shalt  meditate  upon  them  sitting  in  thy  house 
and  walking  on  thy  journey,  sleeping  and  rising  up ;  thou  shalt  bind  them  as  a  sign  on  thy  hand, 
and  they  shall  move  between  thine  eyes ;  thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  and  the  doors  of 
thy  house”  (Deut.  vi.  5).  It  is  plain  enough  from  these  injunctions  what  supreme  importance  the 
inspired  Hebrew  legislator,  the  man  “  who  spoke  with  God  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend,  was 
directed  to  attach  to  the  knowledge  of  their  past  history  being  always  kept  up  by  his  people.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  great  legislator  of  Israel  knew  the  infirmity  of  human  purposes  much  too  well  to  trust 
the  preservation  of  this  knowledge  solely  to  the  care  of  the  family  and  household.  He  instituted  the 
tribe  of  Levi  as  the  teachers  of  the  people ;  and  while  the  children  of  the  family  were  required  to  look 
up  to  their  parents  and  seniors  for  the  knowledge  of  their  past  history,  their  parents  and  seniors,  in 
return,  were  themselves  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Levites,  Moses  saying  to  them,  “  Beware 
that  thou  never  desert  the  Levite  all  the  time  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  ”  (Deut.  xii.  19). 

It  being  thus  made  clear  that  the  peculiar  life  of  the  people  of  Israel  required  as  the  condition  of 
its  well-being  that  the  knowledge  of  God  should  be  kept  up  amongst  them  through  the  unremitting 
care  of  the  Levites  in  teaching  the  people  in  their  cities  and  families,  and  again  by  the  same  careful 
instruction  being  carried  still  farther  into  the  family  circle  by  its  senior  members,  even  if  it  prove 
somewhat  of  a  digression,  it  will  still  be  full  of  instruction  for  us  to  turn  aside  for  a  while  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  Israelite  legislator’s  provision  in  the  effects  which  manifested  themselves  at  various 
epochs  in  the  history  of  his  people. 

Here,  however,  we  have  to  prepare  to  meet  with  a  memorable  series  of  continual  and  repeated 
examples  of  the  gross  neglect  of  both  the  Levites  and  the  Israelite  people  to  fulfil  their  duties,  all  of 
which  became  the  occasion  of  various  visitations  of  the  anger  of  God  subjecting  the  whole  people  to 
hard  servitude  and  oppression  under  a  great  variety  of  enemies,  the  most  persistent  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  their  near  neighbours  the  Philistines,  who  occupied  the  cities  lying  along  the  plain 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Book  of  Psalms  abounds  in  numerous  penitent 
confessions  of  this  particular  form  of  transgression — viz.,  the  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  not  keeping  up  the  memory  of  their  past  history,  accompanied  with  the  sorrowing  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  their  duty  in  this  respect,  to  which  they  had  failed  to  remain  faithful.  “  How  great 
things  He  (the  Lord)  had  commanded  our  fathers  to  make  known  to  their  children,  that  a  succeeding 
generation  might  know  and  that  the  sons  who  shall  be  born  and  rise  up  should  tell  them  to  their 
sons,  that  they  might  put  their  trust  in  God  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  seek  out  His 
commandments  ” — all  of  which  sacred  obligations  the  same  Psalm  penitently  confesses  to  have  been 
sinfully  neglected  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Though  their  God  had  planted  them  in  the  land 
promised  to  their  fathers,  and  had  cast  out  the  nations  who  had  been  in  possession,  nevertheless 
“  they  tempted  and  provoked  the  most  high  God,  and  did  not  keep  His  testimonies”  (Ps.  lxxvii.). 

In  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  pilgrims  from  distant  countries  flocked  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  his 
wisdom,  Israel  appears  to  have  been  animated  for  a  time  by  a  spirit  more  in  conformity  with  that  of 
their  great  legislator;  but  this  period  was  not  of  very  long  duration.  The  various  prophets  of  Israel 
contain  one  long  succession  of  lamentations  and  denunciations  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  the 
people  and  their  teachers.  Oseas,  who  was  called  to  be  the  prophet  of  the  Israelite  schism,  and  who 
was  sent  to  warn  them  of  the  coming  destruction  of  their  kingdom  bv  the  Assyrians,  cries  out, 
“  There  is  no  truth,  no  mercy  and  no  knowledge  of  God  in  the  land  ”  (Osee  iv.  1) ;  and  again  he 
says,  addressing  this  time  his  words  to  the  teachers  of  Israel,  “  My  people  is  silent  because  they  have 
no  knowledge.  For  the  reason  that  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  reject  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
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not  discharge  the  priest’s  office  to  Me.  Thou  hast  forgotten  the  law  of  thy  God,  and  I  will  forget 
thy  children”  (iv.  6).  Jeremias,  who  was  the  prophet  of  Juda  during  the  Chaldean  sovereignty  in 
Babylon  and  the  seventy  years’  captivity  of  Israel  in  that  city,  has  but  to  continue  the  same  complaint. 
In  the  letter  addressed  to  the  captivity  in  Babylon  by  the  hand  of  Baruch,  Jeremias  tells  them  that 
they  are  in  captivity,  not  for  destruction,  but  for  the  punishment  of  their  sins — “  For  you  have 
provoked  to  anger  Him  who  made  you,  the  everlasting  God,  by  sacrificing  to  demons  and  not  to  God, 
and  you  have  forgotten  the  God  who  hath  brought  you  up  from  the  beginning”  (Baruch  iv.  7). 

The  lesson  of  severe  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  not  thrown  away. 
On  their  return  from  this  captivity,  Esdras  instituted  the  synagogue  worship  which  has  subsisted 
among  the  Jews  ever  since  in  their  dispersion  over  the  world.  He  also  collected  the  various  books 
forming  part  of  the  canon  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  provided  for  their  being  transcribed  and 
carried  all  over  the  world  where  the  Jewish  colonies  were  sufficiently  populous  to  maintain  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  that  Israel  might  never  again  fall  into  the  sin  of  neglecting  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  the 
“  great  things  which  the  Lord  had  done  for  their  fathers.” 

What  Christian  reader  can  here  fail  to  perceive  the  admonitory  character  of  the  particular  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  former  people  of  God?  “  These  things,”  says  the  Apostle, 
“  happened  to  them  in  a  figure,  but  they  are  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come.”  The  Hebrew  people  became  guilty  of  grave  offence  against  the  majesty  of  God, 
by  which  they  provoked  His  anger  and  brought  a  continual  succession  of  calamities  and  humiliations 
upon  themselves  through  their  sin  of  neglect,  in  failing  to  keep  up  among  themselves  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  history.  A  Hebrew  culpably  and  wilfully  ignorant,  even  if  only  through  mere  apathy 
and  neglect,  of  the  sacred  history  of  his  people,  sinned  against  God  and  the  commandment  of  Moses, 
“  Thou  shalt  meditate  on  these  words  sitting  in  thy  house  and  walking  on  thy  journey,  sleeping  and 
rising  up;  thou  shalt  write  them  on  the  door-posts  and  the  doors  of  thy  house.”  The  self-same  rule 
in  substance  equally  applies  to  the  Christian  people  in  every  nation,  with  the  additional  consideration, 
however,  that  the  area  of  sacred  knowledge  that  is  thrown  open  to  them  has  become  proportionately 
enlarged,  from  the  important  change  that  has  now  taken  place.  The  Divine  religion  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  has  now  been  extended  in  Jesus  Christ  to  become  a  creed  and  a  worship  for  all  the  nations 
and  people  of  the  earth,  while  the  religion  of  the  Hebrew  follower  of  Moses  remains  only  the  same  as 
heretofore,  restricted  to  his  own  particular  nation  of  the  children  of  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac. 


The  providen¬ 
tial  connection 
of  ancient 
Rome  with  the 
Christian  re¬ 
ligion. 


V.  Here,  then,  we  appear  to  come  in  very  clear  view  of  the  existence  of  a  second  wise  and 
beneficent  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  providence  which  watches  over  the  Christian  society  in 
causing  a  place  to  be  given  to  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  Apostles’  Creed.  Jesus  Christ  has 
said,  “  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  things  unto  Me”  (John  xii.  32),  while 
the  Apostle  says  to  the  Christians,  “  All  things  are  yours”  (1  Cor.  iii.  22).  The  whole  and  entire 
domain  of  human  knowledge,  so  far  at  least  as  knowledge  is  lawful  and  honourable,  belongs  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  Christian.  But  nevertheless  the  zeal  which  prompts  the  Apostle  to  cry  out, 
“  Brethren,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,”  is  not  a  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  does  not  take 
due  account  of  human  infirmity  and  of  the  slender  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that 
the  obligation  of  labouring  for  a  livelihood  must  necessarily  leave  to  the  great  majority  of  men.  The 
almost  unlimited  horizon  of  knowledge  that  is  thrown  open  before  the  Christian  as  his  Christian 
birthright,  is  manifestly  in  practice  too  vast,  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  it  could  ever  possibly  be 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  the  Christian  multitudes  in  a  way  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  consult  wisely  for  the  real  advantage  and  improvement  of  these  multitudes,  whose 
eyes  are  in  all  ages  continually  turned  to  the  Levites  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  must  obviously  be 
necessary  to  be  able  to  fix  with  something  like  certainty  upon  one  or  more  of  the  choicer  spots  in  this 
wide  horizon,  the  knowledge  of  which  might  be  brought  forward  with  something  of  a  trustworthy 
and  solidly  grounded  conviction  of  the  benefit  that  would  thereby  be  conferred  upon  the  great 
Christian  multitudes. 
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Did  we  then  but  possess  some  clear  indication,  coming  from  the  hand  of  God  Himself,  directing 
our  steps  toward  any  one  or  more  of  these  choicer  spots  on  this  wide  horizon,  where  is  the  Christian 
worthy  of  the  name  who  would  refrain  from  blessing  God,  or  who  would  hesitate  to  follow  on  in 
the  path  which  such  an  indication  pointed  out  to  him  ?  A  little  reflection,  however,  ought  to  be  all 
that  is  needed  here  to  convince  us  that  we  really  are  already  in  possession  of  this  clear  indication  of 
the  hand  of  God  pointing  out  to  us  the  path  into  which  our  endeavours  should  be  thrown  and 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  best-founded  hope  of  meeting  with  their  reward.  The  name  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  occurring  in  the  Creed,  is,  as  it  were,  the  sign-post  that  directs 
the  Christian  people,  apart  from  all  possibility  of  deception,  to  the  history  of  the  chosen  Hebrew  nation 
to  which  she  belonged  by  her  birth,  and  to  this  providential  direction  all  the  Christian  nations  with 
one  heart  and  one  mind  have  always  been  known  for  lending  a  willing  compliance.  But  the  direction 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious,  does  not  stop  here.  The  Christian  religion  has 
burst  the  bands  of  nationality  as  Sampson  burst  the  bands  with  which  the  Philistines  bound  him, 
and  has  gone  forth  on  its  way  over  the  whole  world  as  the  one  historical  religion,  no  longer  that  of 
a  single  nation,  but  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  consequently  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
dignity  of  the  world-wide  religion  to  have  the  popular  horizon  of  the  knowledge  of  its  adherents 
restricted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  a  single  nationality,  notwithstanding  the  great  and  exclusive 
prerogatives  granted  to  this  one  nation.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Israel, 
the  wisdom  of  God  has  placed  in  the  Christian  Creed  the  name  of  the  Roman  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  passed  the  sentence  of  death  on  Jesus.  The  name  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  the  Creed  is  at  Second  reason 
once  the  witness  and  the  record  of  the  intimate  connection  which  the  Divine  plan  of  human  of  Pontius 
redemption  has  been  pleased  to  establish  between  Jesus  Christ  and  His  religion  and  the  City  of  jn'oie  Creed. 
Rome  and  its  empire  over  the  nations.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  sure  indication  by  which  we  cannot 
be  led  astray,  that  in  making  the  City  of  Rome  the  object  of  our  special  study  and  attention  we  are 
walking  in  the  path  that  the  finger  of  God  condescends  to  point  out  to  us,  as  one  in  which,  if  we 
pursue  it  with  the  necessary  perseverance,  we  shall  not  fail  to  reap  in  the  end  our  rich  reward. 

It  is  the  City  of  Rome,  then,  and  its  connection  with  the  Christian  religion  which  will  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  present  volume.  But  even  here,  not  to  become  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
wide  sea  of  a  history  which  is  connected  with  nearly  all  the  known  nations  of  the  world  without  the 
aid  of  a  definite  course  previously  determined  and  marked  out,  our  chief  attention  will  be  fixed 
upon  Imperial  Rome,  as  destined  by  the  disposition  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  be  the  cradle,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  society.  “  The  works  of  God  are  perfect,”  says  the  prophet 
Moses,  “  all  His  ways  are  judgments:  God  is  faithful,  without  any  iniquity,  just  and  upright” 

(Deut.  xxxii.  4).  The  city  and  empire  of  Rome,  it  must  be  plain,  could  not  have  been  chosen  for 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  religion  solely  to  give  the  Christians  the  opportunity  to  glorifv  God  by 
the  supernatural  heroism  of  their  endurance  of  prisons,  tortures,  and  public  executions. 


VI.  It  is  true  that  the  300  years  during  which  our  narrative  deals  with  Imperial  Rome  will  be  seen  The  future 
to  abound  in  instances  of  the  heroic  resistance  and  martyrdom  of  the  Christian  population,  as  well  RomalfworW 
among  the  highest  as  the  lowest  grades  of  social  life,  including  the  high-born  lady  from  the  choicest  j^sodety ' 
ranks  of  the  Roman  nobility,  the  gens  of  the  Caecilii,  equally  with  the  poor  slave-girl  Blandina. 

This,  as  we  shall  easily  perceive,  was  nothing  more  than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect ;  and  the  words 
spoken  by  Christ  give  the  most  full  and  explicit  warning  of  the  future  for  which  His  followers  had 
to  prepare  themselves.  “  In  the  world  you  shall  have  hostility  ”  {pressuram ),  and  “  the  hour  cometh 
when  every  one  that  putteth  you  to  death  may  think  that  he  is  rendering  God  an  act  of  service  ” 

(John  xvi.),  are  warnings  which  could  not  leave  the  Christians  under  any  doubt  as  to  the  future 
for  which  their  religion  taught  them  to  be  prepared.  Indeed,  we  have  but  to  cast  even  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  real  state  of  the  religion,  the  civilisation  and  the  public  laws  of  the  empire,  to  be  made 
perfectly  aware  how  impossible  it  must  have  been  in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  Christian  religion 
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to  establish  itself  among  the  nations  which  were  subject  to  the  Citv  of  Rome  without  a  collision 
ensuing,  which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  most  vehement  anger  and  opposition  of  all  who  were 
both  familiar  with  and  strongly  attached  to  the  existing  social,  political  and  religious  state  of  things 
in  the  empire.  The  bulk  of  the  people  were  everywhere,  but  particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 
extremely  well  affected  to  their  existing  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  the  Christian  religion 
denounced  as  idolatrous;  and  among  all  these  populations  the  Christians  in  consequence  passed  for 
an  atheist  and  godless  sect,  whom  it  was  rendering  a  service  to  both  God  and  man  to  exterminate. 
1  he  civilisation  of  the  empire  again  had  entirely  fallen  from  its  ancient  standard  of  severe  virtue ; 
and  as  it  now  openly  tolerated  many  of  the  worst  vices  which  the  Christian  religion  sternly 
condemned,  the  Christians,  as  we  may  readily  understand,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  hateful  to 
it.  What,  however,  most  of  all  compromised  the  condition  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  empire 
w'as  the  state  of  the  public  law.  This,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  placed  the  socia)  status  of 
the  Christians,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  in  a  standing  condition  of  outlawry,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  expose  them  at  any  time  to  the  danger  of  being  brought  before  the  public 
tribunals  to  answer  to  a  variety  of  charges  to  each  of  which  a  capital  penalty  was  annexed,  at  the 

The  victory  Of  will  or  almost  caprice  of  any  accuser.  Under  such  circumstances  the  final  victory  of  the  defenceless 

the  Christian  i  *  r  •  '  ...  •in*  •  J 

religion  a  proof  and  patient  religion  over  the  military  empire  and  all  its  armed  legions  does  not  admit  of  being  traced 

vention"6  mter"  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  intervention  of  the  power  of  God, 
“  making  choice  of  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong  and  to  bring  them  to 
nought,  that  no  flesh  should  be  able  to  glory  in  His  sight.”  Surveying  this  victory,  we  are  entitled 
beyond  all  question  to  say  to  the  most  obdurate  adversary  and  unbeliever,  “  Account  for  it  if  you  can, 
without  confessing  the  visible  power  of  God  directly  intervening  to  baffle  and  overthrow  the  powers 
of  darkness.” 

VI I.  But  the  counsels  of  God,  nevertheless,  arc  not  to  be  measured  by  the  narrow-minded  and  short¬ 
sighted  standard  of  human  judgments.  Notwithstanding  the  unceasing  necessity  for  the  continual 
struggle  of  the  Christian  cause  against  its  adversaries,  the  more  we  come  to  examine  the  true 
condition  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  ancient  world,  the  more  we  discover  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  choosing  the  City  of  Rome  and  its  empire  over  the  nations  for  the  cradle  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  must,  however,  in  the  main  leave  to  the  body  of  the  narrative  the  task  of  entering 
into  the  necessary  explanations  in  this  respect,  to  show  that,  in  the  face  of  all  the  many  and  various 
hindrances  to  the  spread  of  truth  with  which  the  Roman  world  abounded,  the  Christian  society  not¬ 
withstanding  developed  itself  in  Rome  and  its  empire  under  favourable  conditions. 

It  will,  then,  be  sufficient  here,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  enter  a  caution  against  a  pitfall  into 
which  the  subject  of  Roman  history  may  very  easily  betray  the  unwary.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  indiscreet  writers  who  seem  to  have  thought  that,  with  a  view  to  magnify  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian  redemption,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  in  too  exaggerated  terms  of  the  fallen  and 
corrupt  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  redeem  it.  The  truth,  however, 
is  sufficiently  sad  and  complete  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any  kind  of  fictitious  exaggeration.  And  it 
will  be  well  that  we  should  understand  the  true  reason  for  being  on  our  guard  against  such  exaggera¬ 
tion,  lest  a  zeal  in  this  respect  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge  should  furnish  the  unbeliever  with 
a  ground  of  attack  against  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  long  period  of  time 
that  preceded  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  careful  that  we  give  no 
occasion  to  the  taunt  of  any  infidel  objector,  as  if  the  truth  of  our  Christian  belief  required  from  us 
that  we  should  maintain  that  all  care  on  the  part  of  God  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  received  its  first 
beginning  in  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  opposed  to  the  true  honour 
of  God  than  any  such  notion.  This  was  made  a  ground  of  actual  cavil  against  the  Christian  religion 
as  early  as  the  second  century.  Celsus,  who  is  the  Pagan  Roman  against  whom  Origen  defends  the 
Christian  cause,  objects— “  But  what  then  !  Are  we  to  be  required  to  believe  that  after  such  a 
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number  of  hundred  years  God  has  at  last  bethought  Himself  it  was  time  to  begin  thinking  about 
justifying  men  for  whom  previously  He  had  no  care  at  all  ?  This  does  not  look  like  giving  a  notion 
of  God  that  is  in  conformity  with  wisdom  and  true  piety  ”  (Contra  Celsum,  iv.  7).  From  the  first 
moment  of  Adam’s  existence  to  the  first  breath  of  the  Divine  Infant  in  Bethlehem,  the  little  and  the 
great  amongst  men  were  never  withdrawn  from  the  mercy  of  God,  which  is  over  all  His  works;  and 
the  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  of  Nazareth  and  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  is  but  the  same  God  whose  govern¬ 
ment  and  care  over  the  sons  of  Adam  had  never  at  any  moment  ceased  from  off  the  earth.  The 
Christian  redemption,  consequently,  coming  to  the  nations  who  had  never  been  otherwise  than  under 
the  merciful  care  of  the  self-same  God  who  had  now  become  a  man  for  their  benefit,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  found  them  absolutely  dead,  either  in  civilisation,  literature,  or  religion.  The  maid 
whom  Christ  raised  to  life  He  Himself  pronounced  “  not  to  be  dead,  but  to  be  asleep ;  ”  and  the 
good  Samaritan  did  not  find  the  wayfaring  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  actually  dead,  but  only  “  w  ounded,  stripped  of  his  raiment,  and  half  dead.” 
I  he  good  Samaritan,  consequently,  had  not  to  raise  him  to  life  from  the  dead;  he  did  but  “  pour  oil 
and  wine  into  his  wounds,  set  him  on  his  own  beast  and  give  him  into  the  hands  of  an  innkeeper  to 
take  care  of  him  till  he  should  return.”  Nothing,  then,  manifestly,  can  be  a  zeal  less  according  to 
knowledge  than  to  seek  to  build  up  the  honour  of  the  Christian  gospel  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Divine 
care  and  providence  over  the  nations  which  the  Son  of  God  exercised  over  them  before  He  con¬ 
descended  to  become  the  Son  of  Man.  But  here  again  we  may  leave  to  the  body  of  the  narrative 
the  task  of  entering  into  the  necessary  explanations.  * 

We  may,  then,  now  bring  the  remarks  of  our  introductory  chapter  to  their  termination,  adding 
the  observation  that,  with  a  view  to  favour  as  much  as  possible  the  extension  of  the  Christian  side  of 
the  narrative,  the  history  of  the  city  proper  will  in  the  main  and  generally  speaking  not  be  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  outline.  The  exception  will  be,  should  special  cases  occur  where  that  which 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  Christian  reader  will  receive  a  welcome  degree  of  additional 
light  from  a  somewhat  more  extended  treatment  of  the  general  narrative. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  following  reflection  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  No  Christian 
can  be  present  at  the  offering  of  the  holy  sacrifice  of  his  religion  without  at  least  some  indirect 
participation  in  the  prayer  said  by  the  celebrant  at  the  altar— “  Vouchsafe  to  grant  even  to  us  sinners, 
I  hy  servants,  some  little  part  with  1  hy  holy  apostles  and  martyrs,  .  .  .  Felicitas,  Perpetua, 

Agatha,  Agnes,  Cecilia,  &c.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the  holy  Apostle  would  here  most  unquestion¬ 
ably  say  to  us,  “  Brethren,  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  either  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
martyrdom  or  of  the  city  and  empire  which  their  martyrdom  has  ennobled.” 

But  not  to  delay  the  reader  with  any  further  preliminary  reflections,  we  proceed  in  the  next 
chapter  to  the  work  of  spreading  out  the  material  of  the  history  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DESTINY  OF  ROME. 

I,  External  Magnificence  of  the  City  which  Divine  Providence  constituted  the  Nurse  and  Guardian 
oj  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Society.  II.  Origin  from  a  singularly  small  beginning. 
111.  The  Ancient  Romans  partially  aware  of  the  destiny  of  their  City.  IE.  The  Rome  of 
Romulus  an  Asylum  for  Refugees  from  different  nationalities.  V.  Triple  parallel  with  the 
Chinch.  VI.  The  durability  of  the  work  of  Romulus  challenges  the  world’s  philosophy  to 
account  for  it.  I  II.  Brief  reference  to  the  sceptical  German  theory  of  the  “  Early  Roman 
Legend.” 


MMIANUS  MARC  ELLIN  US  relates  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
that  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  looking  round 
Rome  at  his  leisure  on  the  termination  of  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city  as  the  conqueror  of  Maxentius,  he  complained  that 
public  fame,  which  in  all  other  things  was  accustomed  to  amplify 
and  exaggerate,  in  the  case  of  Rome  had  entirely  failed  to  enable 
him  to  form  any  just  conception  of  what  the  city  really  was. 
Constantine,  we  may  remember,  besides  being  in  himself  a  very 
competent  judge,  was  a  man  who  had  traversed  the  empire 
in  every  direction,  from  its  extreme  limits  in  Asia  to  its  most 
northern  extremity  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  consequently  in 
him  the  testimony  of  an  extremely  well-informed  witness,  to 
assure  us  that  the  empire,  which  has  never  known  an  equal  for  the  completeness  of  its  military 
organisation  or  of  its  legislative  and  administrative  wisdom,  possessed  a  worthy  reflex  of  its  greatness 
in  the  external  grandeur  and  dignity  of  its  material  city. 

.  'v^10^e  ^is  marvellous  greatness,  as  well  that  of  the  material  city  as  that  of  the  vast 

jurisdiction  over  the  nations  of  which  the  city  had  become  the  central  seat,  was  destined  in  the 
counsels  of  God  to  take  its  rise  from  a  strangely  small  beginning.  It  is  by  no  means  the  least  point 
cf  resemblance  between  the  ancient  City  of  Rome,  together  with  the  vast  unity  of  the  nations  of 
which  it  became  the  centre  and  the  Christian  Rome  that  has  succeeded  to  it,  that  the  Gospel 
parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  in  the  beginning  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  in  the  end 
becomes  a.tree  in  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  find  their  lodging,  has  had  its  successive  realisation  in 
each  of  them.  Romulus  and  his  few  associates  are  the  beginning  of  the  first  Rome,  as  St.  Peter 
with  his  associates  are  the  commencement  of  its  successor,  Christian  Rome. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Rome  is  told  in  a  few  words.  Two  twin  brothers,  born 
out  of  wedlock,  are  exposed  in  their  infancy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Tiber,  while  their 
mother,  a  vestal  virgin,  suffers  the  penalty  of  the  crime  against  her  vows  to  which  they  owe  their 
birth  They  are  brought  up  to  the  way  of  life  of  the  shepherds  of  the  country  in  the  cottage  of  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  who,  happening  to  find  them  lying  exposed  on  the  spot  where  an  overflow  of 
t  ie  river  had  floated  them,  brought  them  home  and  gave  them  to  his  wife,  Acea  Laurentia  to  be 
nursed  and  reared  as  if  they  had  been  their  own  children. 

They  reach  man’s  estate  in  this  condition  of  life,  bearing  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
tv  en  the  secret  of  their  birth  is  made  known  to  them.  After  this  Romulus  gathers  about  himself  i 
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number  of  followers,  young  men  of  the  same  love  of  adventure  as  himself.  Their  association  ends 
after  a  time  in  the  determination  to  found  a  city,  for  which  purpose  they  select  for  the  site  of  their 
settlement  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  spot  where  they  had  been  rescued  by  the 
shepherd  Faustulus,  the  foster-father  of  their  infancy.  Surrounding  the  portion  of  it  which  they 
judged  suited  to  their  purpose  with  a  wall,  they  made  their  stronghold  accessible  by  two  gates,  and 
entered  upon  its  possession.  Little  could  Romulus  and  his  associates  have  foreseen  that  the  new 
settlement  thus  formed  on  the  top  of  this  small  portion  of  table  land  forming  one  of  the  eminences 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  and  known  as  the  “  Roma  Quadrata,”  was  destined  to  have  such  an  uninterrupted 
career  of  growth  and  extension  of  its  power,  that  it  would  one  day  see  all  the  nations  of  the  world  at 
its  feet.  Such,  however,  was  to  he  its  future  destiny.  It  was  to  be  seen  not  only  to  claim  for  itself 
the  name  of  the  Eternal  City,  but,  most  singular  to  relate,  to  find  its  claim  to  the  title  eternal 
recognised  by  every  nation  and  people  of  the  whole  globe  up  to  the  present  hour,  with  every  prospect, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  past  and  the  present  can  be  sponsors  for  the  future,  to  continue  both  to  claim 
the  title  and  to  find  the  claim  recognised  by  every  nation  and  people  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

III.  It  will  prove  extremely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  for  us,  now  that  we  have  had  the 
drama  of  the  history  so  much  more  extensively  unfolded  before  oiur  view  by  the  progress  of  time,  to 
be  able  to  trace  in  the  literature  and  history  of  Rome,  as  written  by  the  Romans  themselves,  their 
own  perception  that  their  city  possessed  a  hold  upon  the  future  quite  different  from  that  of  which 
any  other  city  could  attempt  to  make  its  boast.  The  former  Romans  often  show  clearly  enough  how 
well  aware  they  were  that  their  city  had  received  from  a  superhuman  power  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  the 
world’s  history,  to  the  continual  advance  of  which  no  combination  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  would 
ever  be  able  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance. 

Annaeus  Floras,  for  example,  who  is  the  author  of  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  city,  which  Ancient  Rome 
appears  to  have  served  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  as  a  school  or  college  class-book  for  her  destiny. 
Roman  youth,  and  to  have  been  deservedly  popular,  has  the  following  comment  upon  the  first  period 
of  250  years,  which  was  passed  under  the  government  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome.  Concluding  his 
summary  of  the  reigns  of  these  seven  kings,  Annaeus  Floras  writes:  “This  is  the  first  age,  and  as  it  were 
the  infancy  of  the  Roman  people,  which  was  passed  under  the  government  of  seven  kings,  who,  by  a 
certain  ‘  industry  of  the  Fates,’  differed  from  each  other  in  character  precisely  in  the  particular  way 
which  the  condition  of  the  city  and  the  interests  of  the  public  welfare  most  demanded.  For  where 
could  there  have  been  found  greater  energy  than  in  Romulus?  and  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  wanted 
in  the  beginning  to  lay  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  sovereign  power.  Where,  again,  could  there  have 
been  a  more  religious  man  than  Numa?  and  this  was  precisely  what  was  required  in  order  that  a 
naturally  fierce  people  should  be  subdued  by  the  fear  of  the  gods.  What  shall  wre  say  of  the  military' 
captain  Tullus?  how  greatly  such  a  leader  as  he  was  needed  by  men  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  war 
in  order  to  perfect  their  valour  by  military  science.  And  again,  how  eminently  useful  the  architect 
Ancus  proved  himself ;  witness  his  adding  to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth  by  planting  a  colony, 
building  a  bridge,  and  surrounding  the  city  with  the  external  defence  of  a  wall.  Then,  as  regards 
the  embellishments  and  the  public  monuments  of  Tarquin,  how  greatly  did  they  not  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  sovereign  people.  What  benefits  likewise  accrued  from  the  census  instituted  by 
Servius,  and  what  signal  advantage  the  commonwealth  gained  from  the  improved  knowledge  it  thus 
acquired  of  itself.  Lastly,  even  the  very  tyranny  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  pieces  of  good  fortune,  for  it  was  through  this  that  the  people,  smarting  under  their 
injuries,  became  inflamed  by  the  desire  and  love  of  liberty”  (Book  I.  c.  viii.) . 

“  A  certain  industry  of  the  Fates,”  without  question,  must  pass  for  an  extremely  imperfect  mode 
of  expression  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  manner  in  which  a  Christian  writer  would  speak  of 
the  “  disposition  of  Divine  Providence  ;  ”  yet  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Annaeus  Floras, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  fully  intends  to  convey  to  his  readers  by  these,  words  the  idea  of  there 
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being  a  superhuman  power  watching  over  and  directing  the  destinies  of  Rome.  And  indeed,  looking 
back  as  we  are  now  able  to  do  from  our  own  far  greater  distance  of  time,  in  which  we  have  been 
permitted  to  see  so  much  more  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  providential  destinies  of  the  city  than 
could  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  of  the  Augustan  age,  we  can  but  discover  a  great  number  of 
additional  reasons,  which  more  than  justify  the  incomplete  perceptions  by  which  the  former  Romans 
were  able  to  discern  that  their  city  was  being  guided  from  above  to  accomplish  a  Divinely  appointed 
destiny. 

IV.  It  requires,  we  may  observe,  but  a  very  superficial  examination  to  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  features  in  the  origin,  character  and  political  constitution  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  which 
this  city  stands  entirely  by  itself,  as  something  radically  distinct  and  different  from  any  other  known 
city  that  has  acquired  a  name  and  a  reputation  for  itself  in  the  records  of  human  events.  The 
invariable  example  in  the  case  of  all  other  known  cities,  for  instance,  has  been  that  the  people  who 
have  built  and  have  subsequently  possessed  them  have  preceded  in  point  of  time  the  existence  of  their 
city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bird,  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  prior  to  the  bird's  nest.  The  multi¬ 
plication  of  families  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  convenience  and  the  security  of  the  social, 
after  it  has  developed,  in  the  order  of  nature,  into  the  political  life,  is  that  which  has  led  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  cities.  Man,  as  Aristotle  says,  is  a  political  animal  and  loves  society  ;  but  the  first  origin  of 
society  is  the  family  and  the  ramifications  of  the  family,  and  the  first  origin  of  cities  is  the  gathering 
together  of  the  family  and  its  ramifications  within  walls.  If  a  leader  or  captain  of  a  band  of 
emigrants  has  happened  to  be  the  founder  of  the  city,  the  site  even  then  would  be  chosen  and  the 
city  built  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  associates,  whose  social  bond,  however,  with  each  other  has 
still,  even  in  this  case,  preceded  the  existence  of  their  city.  Again,  after  the  associates  have  built 
their  citv  for  their  own  purposes,  the  principle  of  their  pre-existing  association  reappears  in  the 
jealousy  which  leads  them  to  close  its  gates  against  everything  which  they  find  to  be  not  homogeneous 
with  themselves.  The  city  of  Romulus,  however,  possesses  from  the  very  first  outset  an  aim  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  and  unprecedented  in  the  foundation  of  cities  :  Romulus  establishes  his  city  as  an 
asylum  for  the  benefit  of  all  who,  in  various  wavs,  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  need 
a  second  chance  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  a  new  social  order,  in  which  no  inquiries  will  be  made 
into  their  questionable  antecedents  or  doubtful  previous  character.  Rome,  consequently,  had  her 
beginning  in  an  adventure,  the  hazardous  and  precarious  future  issue  of  which,  at  that  time  of  the 
world,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  Annaeus  Florus,  the  Roman  writer  already  quoted,  says 
that  “  Romulus  had  but  founded  the  shadow  of  a  city,  for  the  inhabitants  were  wanting.  There  w  as, 
however,  close  by  a  grove,  upon  which  he  constructed  an  asylum  for  refugees.  Here  a  marvellous 
multitude  quickly  gathered  themselves  together — shepherds  from  Latium  and  Tuscany,  men  also  from 
beyond  the  sea,  Phrygians,  the  followers  of  Mineas  and  Arcadians  who  had  settled  in  the  country 
with  Evander”  (i.  1).  Livy  also  adds  that  “  the  asylum  received  all  comers,  without  distinction  as 
to  wdiether  they  were  fugitive  slaves  or  freemen  ”  (i.  8)— in  short,  without  any  sort  of  inquiry  being 
raised  as  to  who  they  were.  St.  Augustine  has  bis  attention  drawn  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  on  which  he  remarks  as  follows  : — “  Romulus  and  Remus,  from  their  desire  to  increase  the 
multitude  of  their  citizens,  are  said  to  have  erected  an  asylum,  in  which  whoever  took  refuge  was  held 
discharged  from  every  kind  of  guilt — a  wonderful  example  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  that  was  made 
to  precede  His  coming  ”  (Civ.  Dei,  i.  34). 

The  precarious  nature  of  this  plan  of  founding  a  city  upon  a  population  of  refugees  will  appear 
all  the  more  worthy  of  being  studied  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fate  that  befell  the  attempt  which  the 
band  of  associates  made  who  undertook  to  build  the  citv  and  fortress  of  Babel.  As  long  as  these 
associates  understood  each  other,  God  Himself  said  of  them,  “  They  have  begun  this  work,  and  they 
will  not  desist  from  their  design  till  they  have  carried  it  into  effect ;  ”  but  when  God  had  destroyed 
their  power  of  Understanding  each  other  by  giving  them  a  variety  of  languages,  this  is  found  to  strike 
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a  blow  at  the  root  of  their  association,  which  has  the  effect  of  putting  an  entire  end  to  their  enter¬ 
prise.  The  moment  the  associates  fairly  come  to  make  the  discovery  that  they  have  no  longer  the 
same  language  and  are  virtually  become  strangers  to  each  other,  they  at  once  naturally  desist  from 
their  enterprise  of  building  a  city  for  their  common  habitation  and  begin  to  disperse  themselves.  If 
the  builders  of  the  City  of  Babel,  then,  find  themselves  to  have  become  so  materially  affected  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  by  the  sudden  change  of  their  speech  that  their  very  desire  to  build  their  city 
dies  a  natural  death  and  is  followed  by  the  total  break-up  of  their  association,  what,  we  may  propose 
for  inquiry,  can  be  the  peculiar  secret  of  the  success  of  the  adventure  of  Romulus  ?  How  did  it  come 
to  pass  that  he  was  able  to  cement  together  the  heterogeneous  multitudes  from  different  nations  who 
flocked  to  his  asylum  ?  and  by  what  system  of  discipline  did  he  come  to  have  the  power  to  form  out 
of  them  the  very  strongest  military  and  political  unity  of  which  history  possesses  any  record  r  How, 
in  a  word,  did  Romulus  succeed  when  the  builders  of  Babel  were  obliged  to  break  up  their  association 
and  disperse  ?  and  by  what  hitherto  unknown  influence  did  the  Rome  of  Romulus  become  able  to 
transform  her  mixed  population  of  broken-down  refugees  into  the  patricians  of  the  Rome  destined  to 
become  the  mistress  of  the  nations — the  greatest,  the  most  compact  and  powerful  aristocracy  the 
world  has  ever  beheld  ?  No  one  will  question  the  justice  with  which  each  011c  of  these  questions  has 
the  right  to  challenge  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  answer. 

V.  However,  not  to  delay  the  reader  with  an  attempt,  which  would  here  be  quite  inopportune, 
to  solve  the  important  problems  to  which  such  questions  naturally  give  rise,  military  Rome,  as  we 
may  proceed  to  remark,  presents  us  from  the  very  first  beginning  with  a  triple  parallel  to  the  Divine 
institution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  too  complete  to  leave  any  other  conclusion  open,  except 
that  Divine  Wisdom  can  but  have  foreordained  ancient  Rome,  to  use  St.  Augustine’s  words,  as  a 
complete  example  sent  forward  into  the  world  before  Christ  to  His  honour,  and  likewise,  as  we  may 
add,  to  prepare  the  way  for  His  coming. 

1.  Military  Rome,  similarly  with  the  Church,  has  fulfilled  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed  in  their  common  origin  from  an  exceedingly  small  beginning. 

2.  Like  the  Church,  military  Rome  has  made  herself  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  outcast  and  the 
ignoble,  whom  she  has  always  shown  herself  ready  to  receive,  while  she  proved  herself  also  to  be 
endowed  with  the  power  to  recover  them  from  their  state  of  abjection  and  to  raise  them  to  the  rank 
of  her  citizens. 

3.  Military  Rome,  lastlv,  has  always  been  distinguished  for  her  entire  independence  of 
nationality,  showing  herself  the  friend  and  patroness  of  all  nationalities  alike,  but  never  consenting 
to  subject  herself  to  any  one  in  particular. 

(1.)  What,  for  example,  could  be  more  insignificant  than  the  “  Roma  Ouadrata”  of  Romulus? 
or  what  to  all  appearance,  surrounded  as  this  apparently  insignificant  settlement  was  with  populous 
and  well-armed  cities  who  looked  upon  its  rise  and  growth  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  could  be  less 
fitted  to  give  any  augury  of  its  future  greatness?  The  same  is  even  more  true  of  the  Church. 
Who  woidd  have  thought,  to  look  at  the  trembling  society  which  was  gathered  together  in  an 
upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the  Jew's,  that  it  was  destined  to  spread  itself  over  the  world, 
and  to  cover  all  the  various  national  territories  with  its  cathedral  and  other  churches,  with  its 
universities,  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other  works  of  Christian  civilisation  and  charity, 
and  even  to  appropriate  for  its  own  purposes  the  great  military  City  of  Rome  itself? 

(2.)  Nothing,  again,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  essentially  and  distinctly  characteristic  of  Rome,, 
and  more  distinctly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  than  freely  to 
open  its  gates  to  strangers  and  new  comers.  Rome  did  this,  and  gathered  the  citizens  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  whom  she  afterwards  transformed  into  the  Romans  who  conquered  the  world. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive  the  remarkable  analogy  that  subsists  in  this  respect  between 
ancient  Rome  and  the  Church,  although  the  means  which  the  Church  employs  for  her  purposes  are 
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undoubtedly  the  weapons  of  a  more  spiritual  and  less  material  warfare.  She  goes  boldly,  with  no 
other  arms  than  a  small  library  and  an  altar,  to  the  savage  people  who  are  outside  the  pale  of 
civilisation,  to  gather  them  together  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  life,  that  she  may  bring  them  to  settle 
down  and  to  learn  to  build  their  cities  and  become  transformed  into  the  peaceable  citizens  of  a  well- 
ordered  political  community.  Then,  after  having  formed  her  newly  reclaimed  political  common¬ 
wealths,  she  continues  her  duties  amongst  them  as  the  patient  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  civilisation 
which  she  has  created,  to  which  she  proceeds  in  due  time  to  add  the  mission  of  the  shepherd,  seeking 
the  outcasts  and  the  sinners  of  civilisation  to  restore  them  by  the  way  of  repentance  to  the  social 
condition  which  they  have  forfeited,  as  well  as  to  form  out  of  them  the  future  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

(3.)  And,  lastly,  we  see  in  the  former  military,  and  still  more  in  the  subsequent  Christian  Rome, 
the  clearest  manifestation  of  a  spirit  that  is  perfectly  superior  to  all  nationality.  All  nations  came 
to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  City  of  Rome  as  their  centre  of  unity  long  before  it  was  possible  to  think 
of  Rome  ever  becoming  the  centre  of  Christian  unity  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  here  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  take  note  of  the  way  in  which  Cicero 
recognises  the  existence  of  Rome  as  a  city  constituted  outside  all  nationality,  and  with  what  words, 
expressive  of  the  deepest  homage  and  veneration,  he  salutes  a  citizenship  which  is  equal  to  the  task 
of  comprising  in  itself  every  nationality.  “  My  idea,”  he  says  in  the  dialogue  upon  the  “  Nature  of 
Law,”  “  is  that  all  townsmen  may  be  reputed  to  have  two  countries — one  that  comes  by  natural 
birth,  and  the  other  that  of  citizenship,  which  is  legally  acquired.  The  instance  of  our  friend  Cato 
is  a  case  in  point.  He  was  first  a  native  of  Tusculum,  and  subsequently  admitted  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  Roman  people,  so  that,  as  a  Tuscan  by  birth  and  a  Roman  by  citizenship,  he  belonged  to  two 
countries,  the  one  local  and  the  other  acquired.  .  .  .  The  same  is  the  case  with  us ;  we  regard  that 
to  be  our  country  in  which  we  were  born,  and  likewise  that  into  which  we  have  been  received ;  only 
it  is  necessary  that  one  alone  should  hold  the  place  of  eminence  in  our  affections — to  wit,  that  in 
which  we  find  the  name  of  commonwealth  and  universal  citizenship.  For  this  we  ought  to  be 
ready  both  to  die  and  to  devote  our  whole  lives,  to  embark  in  it,  and,  as  it  were,  to  consecrate 
all  that  belongs  to  us.”  The  Roman  citizenship,  in  Cicero’s  estimate,  is  above  every  tie  of  natural 
birth,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  will  not  deny  that  country  to  be  mine  which  gave  me  birth,  provided 
the  other  which  has  made  me  her  citizen  be  esteemed  the  greater,  and  be  held  to  contain  the  former 
in  herself”  (De  Leg.,  ii.  2).  Rome  already,  in  the  estimate  of  Cicero,  is  the  common  mother  of  the 
peace  and  civilisation  of  the  nations ;  and  the  lesser  patriotism  which  holds  the  particular  place  of  birth, 
dear  to  the  heart  in  a  certain  limited  degree,  is  contained  in  the  greater  patriotism  which  loves  and 
reveres  Rome  and  her  universal  citizenship  as  the  common  mother  and  centre  of  union  for  all  the 
nations.  Here  then  as  Christians,  and  more  especially  as  Catholics,  we  may  perceive  the  great  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  lesson  which  ancient  Rome  was  sent  on  a  preliminary  mission  to  teach  to  the  nations 
who  were  afterwards  to  become  Christians.  Cicero,  as  the  citizen  of  Rome,  retains  all  his  warm, 
patriotic  attachment  to  his  native  Arpinum,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  lesser  attachment 
to  Arpinum  shall  be  contained  in  his  greater  and  stronger  attachment  to  Rome.  If,  then,  it  should 
ever  come  to  pass  in  the  disorder  of  human  things  that  a  Christian  nation  should  be  betrayed  into 
breaking  its  ties  of  allegiance  to  the  Christian  Rome,  which  has  been  divinely  constituted  the  one 
supreme  centre  of  Christian  unity  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  if  this  fatal  act  should  prove  the 
inevitable  rupture  of  the  previously  subsisting  concord  between  the  lesser  patriotism  which  is  by 
nature,  and  the  higher  allegiance  to  the  centre  of  unity  which  is  Christian  and  divine,  the  words  of 
Cicero  are  plainly  seen  to  stand  good  for  the  higher  claim.  If  the  necessity  wrere  to  arise,  Cicero 
would  be  seen  to  abandon  his  Arpinum  for  the  universal  citizenship  of  Rome,  which  he  makes  no 
scruple  to  assert  is  justly  entitled  to  hold  the  place  of  pre-eminence  in  his  affections.  The  true 
Christian’s  higher  allegiance,  in  like  manner,  will  always  be  due  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is 
plainly  none  other  than  the  voice  of  the  deceiving  spirit,  which  seeks  to  persuade  men  that  a  human 
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beino-  can  have  no  higher  interest  upon  earth  than  that  which  is  contained  in  his  own  nation.  The 
evil  fruit  of  such  a  deception,  as  must  be  evident,  can  be  nothing  else  than  to  lead  men  everywhere 
to  a  direct  and  impious  attack  upon  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  which  He  has  accomplished  by 
submitting  Himself  to  the  sentence  of  Pontius  Pilate.  This  work  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  centre  of  unity  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  mission  to  consolidate  the  Christian 
peace  and  concord  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  to  provide  for  the  Gospel  being  carried  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all  to  every  corner  of  the  earth.  If  ever,  then,  the  nations  of  the  world  should  rebel 
against  the  Roman  centre  of  their  unity  which  Christ  has  given  to  them,  and,  lending  an  ear  to  the 
deceptions  of  the  Evil  One,  should  come  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  which  is  above 
nationality  and  national  patriotism,  the  normal  condition  of  human  life  would  then  be  launched  on 
the  way  to  realise  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  Evil  One  by  becoming  reduced  to  a  state  of  incessant 
war  between  nation  and  nation.  This  indeed  may  be  the  terrible  future  towards  which  the  nations 
are  now  progressing;  for  the  following  words  of  Christ  still  await  their  fulfilment: — “There  shall 
come  a  time  of  great  tribulation,  such  as  there  has  not  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to 
the  present  hour,  neither  shall  be ;  and  except  the  days  had  been  shortened  no  flesh  would  be  saved, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  the  days  shall  be  shortened.”  (Matt.  xxii.  24.)1  So  long  as  Christian 
Rome  continues  to  be  the  beloved  and  venerated  centre  of  the  Christian  unity  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  an  impassable  barrier  stands  in  the  w'ay  of  the  coming  of  this  dreaded  time  of  trial ;  but  when 
the  nations  begin  with  anything  like  a  common  accord  to  rebel  against  the  centre  of  their  Christian 
unity,  whoever  is  wise  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  will  do  well  then  to  think  that  the  time  of 
this  promised  tribulation  cannot  be  far  distant. 

VI.  But  not  entirely  to  pass  over  the  subject  matter  of  the  questions  already  raised,  in  which  it 
will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  challenge  is  thrown  down  before  the  philosophy  of  the  world  to  give  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  stability  of  the  foundation  of  Romulus ;  it  may  be 
here  briefly  observed,  that  unless  we  accept  the  Jerusalem  of  King  David  as  an  example  in  some  few 
respects  not  altogether  dissimilar,  we  find  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  history  that  is  parallel 
,to  the  rise  of  such  an  empire  as  that  of  Rome,  from  an  origin  so  outcast  and  forlorn  as  the  population 
of  refugees  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Romulus.  When  David  fled  to  his  stronghold 
in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  a  band  gathered  round  him  like  those  who  flocked  to  the  protection  of 
the  Roma  Ouadrata  of  Romulus  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  consisting  of  men  broken  down  with  debt 
and  misfortune  and  those  who  had  become  malcontents  from  various  causes,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred.  It  is  true  that  from  this  date  to  that  of  the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Sion  from  the 
Jebusites  which  afterwards  became  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  David’s  life  and  adventures  were  of  a  very 
chequered  kind.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  captain  over  a  force  of  armed 
followers,  nothing  seems  more  warrantable  than  to  conclude,  that  the  band  of  refugees  of  the  cave 
of  Adullam  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force  which  actually  gained  possession  of  the  Jebusite  strong¬ 
hold  of  Sion ;  and  after  its  capture,  David  may  be  quite  well  supposed  to  have  garrisoned  and 
permanently  settled  it  with  this  force,  in  the  manner  which  caused  it  to  become,  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor  Solomon,  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  at  least  nothing  which  is  known  in  Gentile  history  sustains  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  irrepressible  growth  and  extension  of  the  foundation  of  Romulus  from  so  miscellaneous 
and  precarious  a  beginning.  The  Romulean  asylum  for  refugees  continues  up  to  the  present  hour  to 
be  known  under  a  name  singularly  significant  of  the  future,  as  the  “  Eternal  City.”  “  Every 
planting,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  “  which  My  Heavenly  Father  has  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up  ” 
(Matt.  xv.  13).  Nothing  upon  earth  possesses  durability  except  this  comes  from  the  gift  of  God. 
“  All  things  under  heaven,”  says  the  wise  man,  “  pass  away.”  Since,  then,  the  City  of  Rome  con- 

1  The  prophet  Daniel’s  words  appear  to  point  to  the  same  future  event  as  the  words  of  Christ  :  “  There  shall  come  a  t'me 
such  as  there  has  not  been  from  the  day  when  nations  began  to  exist  up  to  that  time”  (xii.  i). 
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tinues  to  place  before  the  eyes  of  all  people  and  of  every  generation  the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  a 
city,  the  constant  career  of  which  no  combination  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  has  ever  been  able  to 
interrupt,  while  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  unanimous  in  conceding  to  it  the  title  of  the 
Eternal  City,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  City  of  Rome  shows  by  this  most  undeniable 
token  of  its  durability  that  it  is  “  a  planting  which  My  Heavenly  Father  has  planted.”  To  this, 
again,  is  to  be  added  the  additional  token  which  St.  Paul’s  words  furnish  :  “  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  that  He  may  confound  the  strong;  the  ignoble  and  contemptible  things 
of  the  world  hath  God  chosen  and  the  things  that  are  not,  that  He  might  destroy  the  things  that 
are,  that  no  flesh  should  be  able  to  glory  in  His  sight  ”  (i  Cor.  i.  27).  What  could  be  less  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  military  power  which  was  to  subdue  and  give  peace  to  all  the  nations  of  the  known 
world  and  which 
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than  the  crowd  of  broken-down  refugees  who  flocked  to  the  asylum  opened  for  them  by  Romulus 
under  the  protection  of  his  fort  on  the  Palatine  Hill?  If  such  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  the 
waits  and  strays  of  humanity  can  not  only  become  the  nucleus  of  a  population  of  citizens  who  for 
successive  generations  exhibit  ruling  qualities  of  mind  that  have  no  equal  in  other  cities  together 
w  ith  a  patriotic  attachment  to  their  city  which  makes  them  an  example  for  imitation  for  all  future 
generations,  but  if  they  can  also  lay  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  acquires  an  undisputed  sove¬ 
reignty  over  almost  all  the  known  nations  of  the  world  and  which  up  to  the  present  hour  continues 
to  bear  the  name  Eternal,  we  can  have  plainly  nothing  left  but  to  exclaim,  “Here  is  the  Finger 
of  God  1 ”  1 

And  lastly,  principally  on  account  of  the  partial  currency  which  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  possible 
for  bold  and  confident  assertions  to  obtain  in  an  age  like  ours  that  appears  to  rejoice  in  yielding 
itself  up  to  a  general  reign  of  doubt  and  scepticism,  it  may  be  not  out  of  place  here  to  make  the 
recent  German  theory  the  subject  of  a  passing  remark,  according  to  which  the  whole  of  the  early 
history,  or  at  least  that  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  is  certainly  purely  legendary,  that  is,  in  other 
words,  mere  mythical  fiction.  That  this  theory  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  transient  form  of 
hallucination  of  the  German  sceptical  mind,  a  very  little  reflection  may  suffice  to  convince  us. 

There  can  be  nothing  at  all  surprising  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  case  of  a  city  which 
possesses  such  an  unexampled  history  as  that  of  having  had  a  beginning  as  an  asylum  for  destitute 
refugees  and  runaways  previous  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  of  an  imperial  rule  and  dominion  over 
the  known  world, — if  the  various  ancient  historians  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  relate  its 
early  history  subject  to  a  very  considerable  number  of  discrepancies  in  matters  of  detail.  Such 
discrepancies,  properly  understood  and  taken  according  to  their  own  nature,  really  speak  very 
much  more  for  the  general  credibility  of  the  leading  substantial  facts  of  the  history  which  are  found 
to  remain  as  a  residuum  after  the  various  discrepancies  have  been  eliminated,  than  they  do  for  their 
doubtfulness.  Again,  while  all  sensible  persons  can  perfectly  well  bear  to  hear  of  the  truth  of  particular 
historical  statements  being  challenged,  upon  the  production  of  adequate  and  satisfactory  evidence,  it 
is  justly  held,  by  a  universal  consent  on  the  part  of  all  right-minded  men,  to  be  a  guilty  and  most 
unjustifiable  offence  against  the  common  good  of  mankind  to  raise  doubts  for  the  simple  sake  of 
doubting.  What  can  be  a  greater  crime  against  truth  than  to  seek  to  establish  a  reign  of  uncertainty 
and  vacuity  which  can  bring  no  possible  benefit  with  it,  destroying,  for  this  purpose,  the  reasonable 
assurance  of  which  the  whole  civilised  world  had  hitherto  been  in  quiet  possession  ?  Were  we  then 

1  The  reader  desirous  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  investigation  of  the  question  of  history,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely  more 
‘•’an  in  its  infancy— viz.,  how  far  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  worship  of  the  One  true  God  was  the  secret  of  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  source  of  the  universally  celebrated  virtues  of  the  Roman  citizens— may  be 
referred  to  the  author’s  volume,  “  Monotheism  mainly  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Nation,  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
the  Primitive  Religion  of  Rome.”  (London  :  Williams  and  Norgate). 
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so  far  to  concede  the  point,  that  minor  discrepancies  respecting  matters  of  detail  might  justly 
raise  a  prejudice  up  to  a  certain  degree  against  the  credibility  of  the  early  Roman  history  and  that 
this  prejudice  might  ripen  till  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  legitimate  question, — still  even  so,  the  eventual 
decision  would  necessarily  have  to  turn  on  the  result  of  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  alleged 
discrepancies  did  or  did  not  leave  the  substantial  body  of  the  narrative  intact.  If  the  real  substance 
of  the  narrative  (which  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  early  Roman  history)  is  found  to  remain  intact, 
and  not  to  be  affected  by  these  discrepancies,  the  question  in  this  case  simply  falls  of  itself  to  the 
ground.  We  should,  however,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  entirely  misappreciate  the  mind  of  the 
German  sceptics  and  their  adherents  were  we  to  suppose  that  a  perception  of  the  truth  that  the 
question  then  properly  fell  to  the  ground,  would  place  any  difficulty  whatever  in  the  way  of  their 
continued  assertion  of  the  “  Roman  legend.”  To  the  German  sceptic  it  is  not  a  consideration  of  the 
least  weight  that  the  whole  civilised  world  has  lived  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  contrary 
universal  tradition  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  In  vain  to  him  the  maxim  of  Roman  law, 
“  quieta  non  movere,”  “  not  to  disturb  that  which  is  at  rest,”  lays  down  the  rule  of  right  reason,  viz., 
that  nothing  short  of  the  discovery  of  the  very  strongest  grounds  can  render  justifiable  the  attempt 
to  disturb  an  existing  world-wide  tradition.  What  allegiance  does  the  scepticism  of  Germany  owe  to 
a  Roman  rule  of  right  reason?  Has  not  this  scepticism  the  privilege  of  doubting  even  in  defiance  of 
such  rio-ht  reason?  That  doubts  for  doubting’s  sake  are  more  at  home  in  Germany  than  elsewhere 
probably  few  will  care  to  dispute,  for,  unhappily,  we  have  only  too  sad  a  specimen  of  the  extreme 
length  to  which  Germany  is  able  to  carry  the  practice  of  doubting,  in  the  sacrilegious  outrage  upon  the 
common  belief  of  all  the  other  Christian  nations,  which  pronounces  Jesus  Christ,  “  who  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,”  to  be  a  mere  mythical  fiction.  Germany’s  reign  of  doubt  is  evidently  not  so 
much  as  even  disquieted  by  the  fact  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  its  learned  men  to  be  in 
ignorance — namely,  that,  search  as  carefully  as  we  may  through  the  entire  literature,  Greek  and  Latin, 
of  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  we  fail  to  find  so  much  as  a  single  trace  of  the  German  doubt  having 
ever  once  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  solitary  Roman  citizen.  To  Cicero,  and  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  equally  before  his  time  and  after  it,  Romulus  and  Numa  Pompilius  are  precisely 
the  same  real  persons  of  a  real  history  as  Moses  and  Josue  are  and  have  ever  been,  the  real  persons 
of  a  real  history  to  every  Hebrew  who  has  had  the  use  of  his  reason ;  and  Roman  citizens,  we  must 
not  easily  forget,  are  the  men  who  made  themselves  the  masters  of  the  world. 

But  in  simple  truth,  to  bestow  any  further  attention  on  the  German  doubt  would  be  to  give  an 
honour  to  it  very  much  above  its  deserts,  as  well  as  to  trifle  most  unwarrantably  with  the  reader’s 
time.  “  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum.”  The  universal  verdict  of  all  times  and  places  is  safe  from 
dispute. 


Ancient  Rome 
never  doubted 
the  substantial 
truth  of  her 
early  history. 


(  20  ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME  (b.c.  753-509). 

I.  The  unbroken  Continuity  of  the  Providential  Destiny  of  the  City  of  Rome  from  its  first  foundation  to 
the  end  of  the  World,  does  not  admit  of  any  portion  oj  the  history  of  the  City  being  rightly  under¬ 
stood,  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  completely  separated  and  isolated  from  the  general  history  of  the 
City  mid  its  destiny  as  a  whole .  II.  The  foundation  of  the  City  under  its  first  king  and  founder 
Romulus.  III.  Numa  Pompilius  the  framer  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Rome,  and  the 
founder  of  its  code  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  IF.  The  reign  of  Tullus  Host ilius.  F.  The 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcias.  FI.  The  first  Tar  quin  ( Tarquinius  Priscus),  and  the  great  archi¬ 
tectural  works  of  his  reign.  FII.  The  reign  of  Servius  Tullus,  and  the  significance  of  his 
constitutional  legislation.  Fill.  The  last  Tarquin,  commonly  known  as  Tarquin  the  Proud, 
and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Royal  dynasty  from  the  City.  IX.  The  judgment  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  on  the  Religion  of  the  City.  X.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Roman 
Gens,  and  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  Roman  Patron  and  Client. 

CONNECTED  history  of  the  ancient  City  of  Rome  complete  in 
all  its  important  details,  however  desirable  in  itself,  would  quite 
exceed  the  limits  which  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe  to  the  present 
volume.  Our  language,  however,  abounds  in  so  many  works 
of  literature  relating  either  at  greater  or  lesser  length  all  the 
principal  events  which  render  ancient  Roman  history  so  full  of 
a  universal  interest,  that  the  reader  who  may  wish  to  prosecute 
any  portion  of  the  narrative  into  the  details  which  are  precluded 
from  being  admitted  into  the  present  volume  will  find  an 
abundance  of  resources  ready  at  his  call.  We  have  to  study, 
with  as  little  delay  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  to 
arrive  at  the  period  when  Rome  becomes  an  Imperial  City  and 
receives  within  its  walls  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Christian  society,  most  probably  in  the  persons  of 
the  “strangers  from  Home”  who  witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  languages,  on  the 
first  Christian  day  of  Pentecost  and  who  were  converted  by  it. 

We  shall  have  learned,  however,  from  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  Providential 
destiny  which  the  city  of  Rome  has  been  called  to  fulfil  in  the  Divine  plan  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  to  look  upon  the  history  of  the  City  of  Rome  as  possessing  such  an  unbroken  continuity,  as 
an  instrument  designed  from  the  first  moment  of  its  foundation  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  God  over  His  world,  that  we  may  easily  perceive  the  force  of  the  reasons  which  oppose 
themselves  to  thought  of  completely  isolating  any  one  portion  of  its  history  in  order  to  leave  it  to  be 
treated  by  itself.  “  Roma  semper  eadem,”  “  Rome  always  the  same,”  is  a  proverbial  saying  common 
to  far  too  many  nations,  and  belonging  to  far  too  many  generations  of  men,  to  be  properly  put  on 
one  side.  Particularly  when  we  have  so  beautiful  and  satisfactory  a  Christian  key  to  its  meaning 
and  to  the  truth  conveyed  by  it, — to  leave  it  out  of  due  consideration  w'ould  be  in  no  sense  justifiable. 
The  Divine  choice  of  the  City  of  Rome  for  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  it  must  be  plain,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  what  continually  happens 
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among  men,  viz.,  a  sudden  choice  consequent  on  the  unexpected  rise  of  circumstances  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee.  “Known  unto  God  from  the  beginning  is  all  His  work  (Acts  xv.  18). 
Under  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  ancient  military  Rome  is  the  appointed  precursor  which 
was  sent  into  the  midst  of  the  nations  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Rome  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  page  of  universal  history  only  brings  before  us  this  one  solitary  example  of  a  single  city  which, 
taking  its  rise  from  the  smallest  possible  beginning,  enters  upon  an  unbroken  career  of  military 
conquest  that  at  length  makes  it  the  mistress  of  almost  the  whole  known  world,  and  a  centre  of 
unity  for  almost  all  the  various  nations  and  people.  Except,  therefore,  the  career  of  the  City  of 
Rome  in  thus  subduing  the  nations  to  its  sovereignty  can  be  held  to  be  a  true  part  of  the  “deter¬ 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,”  Roman  history  fails  to  bear  its  testimony  to  the  Christian 
truth  of  the  events  of  the  world  of  man  being  under  the  government  of  God. 

It  thus  becomes  easy  to  perceive  what  irresistible  reasons  arise,  which  make  it  impossible  for  a 
volume  that  is  mainly  called  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  history  more  immediately  relating  to  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  city  and  its  empire,  'to  render  a  becoming  measure  of 
justice  to  its  own  more  especial  subject  otherwise  than  by  acknowledging  this  particular  subject  as 
part  of  a  general  plan  of  Divine  Providence,  the  knowledge  of  which  requires  to  be  brought  in  its 
entirety  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  “The  Lord,”  says  the  inspired  king  of  Israel,  “has  made 
all  things  for  Himself”  (Prov.  xvi.  4),  and  Divine  wisdom  is  described  in  another  book  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture  not  only  as  “  disposing  of  all  things  sweetly,”  but  as  “  reaching  from  end  to  end  in  its 
strength”  (Wisd.  viii.  1).  It  may  therefore  be  easily  perceived,  in  what  hopeless  contradiction  we 
should  be  placed,  if  we  were  seriously  to  propose,  for  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  reader,  a  belief 
in  any  other  Divine  intervention  in  the  history  of  Rome  except  one  which — beginning  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  city — has,  with  a  fixed  and  predetermined  purpose  in  view,  conducted  the  city 
through  all  the  various  stages  of  its  career,  and  which,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  will  never  cease  to 
make  this  city  an  instrument  in  fulfilling  the  designs  of  God. 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  fulness  of  time  had  not  come  for  the 
Christian  society  to  be  brought  upon  the  earth  before  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  nations 
under  the  sceptre  of  Rome  had  reached  the  full  measure  of  maturity  of  which  human  life  was  capable 
under  the  imperfect  gifts  which  had  been  granted  up  to  that  time.  The  coming  of  the  richer  graces 
of  God  under  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  the  advent  of  a  new  era  to  the  nations  of  the 
world,  when  “as  many  as  received  Him  were  to  have  power  given  to  them  to  become  the  sons  of 
God”  (John  i.  12).  All  that  was  noble  and  good  in  the  Roman  world  was  to  be  claimed  by  the 
new  society  as  belonging  to  itself,  while  it  brought  upon  earth  treasures  never  before  known,  in  the 
form  of  gifts  received  from  its  Divine  Founder.  The  new  Christian  society,  as  we  shall  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  learn  more  in  detail,  comes  into  the  existing  society  of  the  empire  noiselessly  and  silently  as 
the  dew  entered  into  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  and  its  mission  to  renew  and  rehabilitate  it  remains  for  a 
long  time  quite  unknown  to  the  city  which  has  quite  unconsciously  received  this  hidden  germ  of  its 
new  life. 

But  not  to  anticipate,  our  present  task  is  with  the  history  in  outline  of  the  city,  which  is  the 
gerent  of  this  wonderful  commission  to  prepare  itself,  and  the  nations  of  the  world  with  itself,  to  be 
the  recipients  of  the  Christian  society  when  the  time  appointed  in  the  counsels  of  God  is  come.  We 
have  now  to  endeavour,  as  it  were,  to  trace,  in  the  form  of  a  general  bird’s-eve  view,  the  progress  of 
this  city  from  its  strangely  small  beginning  till  it  becomes  Imperial  Rome — mistress  of  the  world  ;  and 
we  shall  have  to  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  our  survey  complete,  without,  however,  burdening 
the  reader’s  mind  improperly,  or  delaying  our  advance  towards  our  intended  goal,  by  any  over¬ 
minute  investigations  into  the  numerous  interesting  details  of  the  history. 


The  city  of 
Rome  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special 
Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  from  its 
first  founda¬ 
tion. 


II.  There  is  reason,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  think  that  Romulus  founded  his  fort  upon  the 
western  portion  only  of  what  is  known  as  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
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upon  the  whole  of  its  elevated  plateau.1  There  prevailed  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  founded  a 
somewhat  remarkable  religious  ceremonv  proper  to  the  foundation  of  cities.  This  appears  to  have 

had  for  its  object  to  bring  in  the 
sanctions  of  religion  to  provide 
a  security  against  a  standing 

source  of  possible  danger  to 

the  future  city.  If  private 
dwellings  had  been  allowed 
to  be  built  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  walls  of  the  city, 
what  was  to  prevent  their  after¬ 
wards  coming;  into  the  hands 
of  enemies,  who  might  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  their 
plots  against  the  safety  of  the 
city?  Religion,  therefore,  was  brought  in  to  lay  claim  to  a  certain  space  both  inside  and  outside  the 

wall  of  the  city,  on  which  it  was  held  to  be  impious  to  erect  any  private  edifice.  The  space  thus 

secured  from  the  intrusion  of  any  building  that  could  become  private  property  obtained  the  name  of 
the  “  pomoerium.”  The  founder  of  the  city  traced  the  course  of  the  walls  of  the  intended  settlement 
by  the  furrow  of  a  plough  drawn  by  a  bull  and  a  cow,  the  furrow  being  turned  inside,  the  cow  occu¬ 
pying  also  the  inside  position  and  the  bull  the  outside,  to  signify  that  the  female  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  to  seek  their  happiness  and  honour  inside  the  walls,  while  the  males  were  to  become  for¬ 
midable  to  all  who  should  venture  to  assail  the  city  from  without.  So  sacred  was  the  space  thus 
consecrated,  that  if  it  ever  became  necessary  in  after  times  to  take  down  any  portion  of  the  walls 
with  a  view  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  a  repetition  of  the  same  religious  rites  were  needed 
in  order  to  consecrate  the  new  pomoerium,  and  to  restore  the  ground  which  had  served  for  the  old 
pomoerium  to  its  ordinary  uses.  As  the  plough  passed  the  places  marked  for  the  gates  of  the  city, 
it  was  lifted  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  furrow  was  not  turned,  to  signifv  that  the  portion  of  land 
thus  passed  over  received  no  consecration,  but  remained  free  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  citizens. 

We  possess  extremely  little  information  that  descends  into  any  details  as  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  followers  of  Romulus  in  their  settlement  upon  the  Palatine.  All  that  we  know,  however, 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  possessed  very  much  more  of  the  nature  of  a  military  stronghold,  which 
can  scarcely  have  been  entirely  free  from  predatory  designs,  than  that  of  the  ordinary  foundation  of 
a  colony.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  signs  of  its  having  been  chosen  as  an  eligible  site  for  the 
migration  of  a  colonising  party  composed  of  a  number  of  families  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 
children  in  search  of  an  unoccupied  tract  of  land  of  which  to  take  possession,  with  a  view  to  their 
peaceably  settling  themselves  upon  it.  The  excavations  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Signor 
Rosa  have  brought  to  light  that  the  walls  of  the  Romulean  city  wrere  constructions  of  solid  strength. 
The  site  of  the  two  gates,  the  “Porta  Mugionis,”  near  the  north-eastern  extremity,  and  the  “  Porta 
Romanula,”  near  the  north-western  extremity,  at  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  have  been  traced. 
A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  “Annals  of  Tacitus,”  which  we  may  here  cite  entire,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  minute  local  details  which  it  contains,  and  also  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  an 
indisputable  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  annalist,  as  to  the  most  minute  realities  of  the 
early  history  of  his  city.  The  entire  absence  from  it  of  the  faintest  idea  of  the  German  notion  of  a 

1  Mr.  Tli.  Dyer,  one  of  the  most  patient  and  accurate  of  living  students  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  has  accepted  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  Signor  Rosa,  that  the  excavations  carried  on  under  his  care  demonstrate  traces  of  the  wall  of  the  citv  of 
Romulus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  original  “Roma  Quadrata’’  only  covered  the  western  portion 
and  not  the  whole  platform  of  the  hill.  A  depression  or  “  intirmoniium  ”  separated  this  portion  of  the  hill  from  the  more 
eastern  eminence.  The  original  “Roma  Quadrata  of  Romulus”  thus  appears  to  have  been  of  even  still  smaller  dimensions 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  (Th.  Dyer,  “  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,”  p.  15.) 
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legend  must  strike  every  one.  Tacitus  had  occasion  to  give  insertion  to  the  following  passage  in 
his  Annals  of  the  year  of  the  city  (a.u.c.  802,  a.d.  49) : — “  The  Emperor  Claudius  Caesar  extended 
the  pomoerium  of  the  city  with 
the  ancient  formalities.”  To 
this  he  takes  occasion  to  ap¬ 
pend  the  ensuing  digression  re¬ 
specting  the  pomoerium  of  the 
city  of  Romulus  : — “  I  think  it 
will  not  be  foreign  to  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  relate  the  first  beginning 
of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
and  w'hat  the  pomcerium  was 
which  Romulus  first  estab¬ 
lished.  Starting,  then,  from  the 
Ox-market  ( Forum  hoar ium ■), 
where  we  still  see  the  bronze 
statue  of  a  bull,  for  this  is  the 
kind  of  animal  that  is  used  for 
the  plough,  the  furrow  destined 
to  mark  the  line  of  the  w^alls 
took  a  direction  to  comprise  the 
great  altar  of  Hercules.  F  rom  ^af>  of  the  Site  and  Surroundings  of  the  City  of  Romulus. 

thence  the  intervening  space  was  marked  with  stones  along  the  base  of  the  Palatine  mount  till  we 
come  to  the  altar  of  Consus,  afterwards  to  the  old  Senate-house  ( Curice  ve  teres) ,  and  finally  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Lares  and  to  the  Roman  Forum.  It  is  a  commonly-received  belief  that  the  Capitol 
was  not  added  to  the  pomcerium  by  Romulus  but  by  1  itus  Tatius.  As  time  progressed,  the  pomcerium 
was  extended  according  as  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  prospered. 

The  new  boundaries  which 
Claudius  added  are  easily  re¬ 
cognised,  and  have  been  duly 
registered  among  the  public  acts 
of  the  city”  (Annals,  vii.  24). 

The  next  memorable  event 
in  the  history  of  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  speaks  again,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  for  the  wholly  unusual 
and  exceptional  character  of  the 
design  of  Romulus.  This  is  the 


The  original  condition  of  the  Asylum  on  the  Capitol^  according  to  Ca?iina. 


circumstance  already  alluded  to  somewhat  at  length  in  the  preceding  chapter — the  formation  of  an 
asylum  for  fugitives  and  runaways.  Romulus  appears  to  have  chosen  the  neighbouring  hill,  the 
Capitol,  at  that  time  known  by  its  original  name  as  the  Mons  Saturmus  or  Tarpeius,  for  the  site  of 
this  asylum.  From  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  have  been  fortified,  though  scarcely  in 
the  elaborate  manner  which  the  annexed  design  of  “  Canina  ”  appears  to  represent.1 

The  annexed  topographical  delineation  will  serve  to  give  a  better  idea  than  any  mere 
description  would  convey  as  to  the  sites  of  the  Romulean  settlement  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
asylum  for  refugees  which  was  established  on  the  Tarpeian  hill,  afterwards  better  known  as  the 

1  As  similar  restorations  will  be  of  occasional  recurrence  in  the  progress  of  our  volume,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  make 
the  observation  as  regards  Canina’s  work  in  attempting  to  recall  the  past  to  the  eye  that  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  taxed  with 
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Capitol,  with  their  relative  position  to  each  other  and  the  river  Tiber.  It  will  appear  almost  as  a 
necessity  of  the  case  that  the  two  hills  must  have  been  surrounded  by  one  common  defence,  so  as  to 
form  together  one  united  stronghold.  The  ground  to  the  left,  between  the  Capitol  hill  and  the 
Tiber,  was  the  celebrated  Campus  Martins,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
city  as  the  place  of  exercise  for  the  army,  and  on  certain  occasions  for  taking  the  votes  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which  the  neighbouring  cities  began  to  regard  a  settlement  of  so 
unusual  a  kind  as  that  of  Romulus  can  be  readily  comprehended.  We  may  easily  conceive  these 
cities  at  that  time  asking  themselves  the  question,  “  What  guarantee  can  such  a  foundation  as  this 
possibly  dfi'er  to  us,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  to  its  peaceable  intentions?”  If  the  multitude  of 
fugitives  and  refugees  continues  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as  hitherto,  how  can  this  new  city 
become  anything  else  than  an  encampment  of  plunderers  and  other  desperate  characters  securely 
entrenched  in  their  common  stronghold,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Tiber,  will,  in  course  of 
time,  not  fail  to  give  them  likewise  the  command  of  the  sea.  If  a  city  of  this  unprecedented 
character  once  becomes  firmly  established  in  our  midst,  what  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  obtaining 
complete  dominion  over  us,  and  reducing  us  all  to  the  condition  of  its  vassals? 

Suspicions  of  this  kind  could  not  be  long  without  finding  some  public  utterance.  The  associates 
of  Romulus  themselves,  who  combined  to  build  the  fort  on  the  Palatine,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
anything  more  than  a  band  of  young  men,  military  adventurers  like  himself,  and  naturally  none  but 
a  male  population  could  be  expected  to  flock  together  to  the  asylum  that  had  been  opened.  What, 
then,  was  to  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  city,  which  in  no  possible  case  can  have  any  other  foun¬ 
dation  than  the  Divine  institution  of  matrimony  and  the  family.  Romulus  perceiving  the  continual 
growth  of  the  city,  by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  to  solicit 
their  friendship  and  the  rights  of  intermarriage  with  them.  The  abrupt  answer  which  his  embassy 
received,  in  more  than  one  instance,  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  feeling  of  the  surrounding 
cities.  “Had  they  not  thought,”  it  was  replied  to  them,  “of  the  plan  of  opening  an  asylum  for 
women  ?  ”  That  would  be  the  most  suitable  way  of  “  finding  themselves  wives.” 

The  mention  of  the  word  “  Senate  ”  suggests  the  remark,  that  many  notices  of  history  combine 
to  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  in  Romulus  very  much  more  than  the  mere  daring  leader 
of  a  bold  military  adventure,  and  that  he  was  a  really  wise  and  thoughtful  legislator  and  statesman. 
Plutarch  in  his  biography  compares  him  with  Theseus,  the  Athenian  king,  who  in  many  respects 
also  is  entitled  to  be  considered  a  founder  of  the  city  of  Athens.  Naturally,  the  materials  from 
which  Romulus  selected  the  members  of  his  council  which  bore  the  name  of  Senate  must  have  been 
such  as  he  found  at  hand  rather  than  such  as  he  could  have  wished.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  no 
known  deliberative  assembly  of  which  human  history  preserves  any  record  appears  able  to  sustain  a 
comparison,  in  regard  of  the  gravity  and  wisdom  by  which  its  acts  were  directed,  with  the  Roman 
Senate  of  which  Romulus  was  the  founder.  However,  our  limits  here  place  a  veto  on  an  inves¬ 
tigation  which,  in  spite  of  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  might  lead  us  into  too  lengthy  a 
digression. 

The  acts  of  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Romulus  are  familiar  to  all.  The  stratagem  by 
which  he  procured  the  Sabine  maidens  as  wives  for  bis  citizens  has  often  been  related,  as  also  the 
eminently  sensible  manner  in  which  the  two  rival  leaders,  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  and  Romulus, 

being  arbitrary,  and  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his  particular  imagination.  Nevertheless,  so  lasting  is  the  fascination  and 
interest  that  centres  round  the  spot  which  is  the  common  cradle  of  the  civilisation  and  jurisprudence  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  that  almost  any  attempt  to  delineate  them  to  the  eye  in  their  original  condition  carries  with  it  a  certain  title  to  favour, 
notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  claiming  for  such  restorations  more  than  a  fairly  proximate  accuracy.  L.  Canina.  however, 
it  will  be  but  mere  justice  to  observe,  was  by  profession  an  architect,  and  one  who  had  earned  no  ordinary  fame  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Almost  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  ancient  Roman  topography  and  architecture,  and  hence  his  particular 
efforts  to  delineate  ancient  Rome  may  in  most  cases  be  fairly  held  to  possess  almost  the  full  measure  of  value  that  can  be 
reasonably  claimed  for  attempts  of  the  kind. 
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finally  entered  into  treaty  with  each  other  to  occupy  the  city  together  in  peace,  instead  of  fighting 
to  the  last  extremity  to  decide  who  in  the  end  should  prevail  over  the  other.  No  city,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  say,  has  ever  had 
so  much  actual  experience  of  war  and 
battles  as  Rome ;  and,  notwithstanding, 
in  the  history  of  no  city  do  we  find  this 
particular  piece  of  practical  wisdom  oc¬ 
curring  so  frequently,  where  the  voice 
of  reason  is  able  to  make  itself  heard  in 
the  din  of  arms  and  a  durable  peace 
comes  to  take  the  place  of  the  strife  of 
war. 

1  hose  who  are  familiar  with  Roman 
antiquities  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  circumstance  of  the  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  figure  of  the  she-wolf  in 
the  remains  of  Roman  sculpture  and 
upon  the  coinage.  This  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  belief  that  the  story 
of  the  two  infants,  Remus  and  Romulus, 
having  been  really  suckled  by  a  she- 
wolf  may  be  more  than  merely  legend¬ 
ary  and  that  it  may  have  its  foundation 
in  a  real  fact.  Livy  relates  quite  as 
extraordinary  an  anecdote  of  a  crow 
having  seated  itself  on  the  helmet  of  the 

young  military  tribune,  M.  Valerius,  From  an  ancient  Bas  Relief  in  the  Vatican. 

w  en  he  went  out  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  giant  Gaul  to  a  single  combat.  The  crow  not  only 
accompanied  the  Roman  champion,  but  after  the  fight  had  begun  attacked  the  face  of  the  Gaul  with 
its  beak  and  wings  in  such  a  violent  manner  that  he  became  confused  and  fell  a 
victim  to  his  antagonist,  when  Valerius  cut  off  his  head.  The  fact,  which  is  related 
a»  having  happened  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  remains  historically  attested  by 
the  circumstance  that  Valerius  had  the  cognomen  of  Corvus  (crow)  assigned  to  him, 
and  was  the  following  year  elected  consul  as  “  M.  Valerius  Corvus.”  Geese,  by 
a  sort  of  similar  providence,  as  we  may  remember,  had  saved  the  citadel  of  the 
Capitol  from  the  night  attack  of  the  Gauls;  Manlius,  who  was  in  command, 

icing  roused  from  his  sleep  by  their  cackling,  in  time  to  rush  upon  the  assailants  and  to  save  the 
citadel. 

It  is  certainly  an  interesting  as  well  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  ancient  Rome  that  all 
the  memorials  of  the  earliest  traditions  of  their 
humble  origin  became  in  after  times  invested 
with  a  sacred  character.  Long  after  the  days 
when  the  arts  of  sculpture  had  begun  to  be 
employed  in  celebrating  the  city  as  having 
acquired  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  we 
find  such  a  passage  as  the  following  in  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus  : — “  The  same  year  (a.u.c. 

8 1 1,  a.d.  58)  the  Ruminal  tree  on  the  Comi-  D 

The  Bronze  Wolf  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


Coin  of  the  Republic. 
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tium,  which  eight  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  had  protected  the  infancy  of  Remus  and  Romulus 
with  its  shade,  fell  down  from  the  decay  of  the  trunk  and  the  withering  of  its  branches.  It  was  dealt 
with  as  a  prodigy  (that  is,  it  was  surrounded  with  a  fence)  until  the  root  should  send  forth  fresh 
shoots  ”  (Annals,  xiii.  58).  A  fact  of  this  kind  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  public  annals  of  the  city  as 

an  event  calling  for  the  intervention  of  its 
public  authorities,  pretty  plainly  shows  that 
the  city  which  had  conquered  the  world 
not  only  held  its  own  early  history  to  be 
perfectly  real,  but  gloried  in  the  humility 
of  its  origin  equally  with  its  imperial  dig¬ 
nity.  Marcus  Aurelius  receiving  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world  from  an  emblematical 
figure  of  Rome,  is  even  less  of  a  charac¬ 
teristic  Roman  sculpture  than  Remus  and 
Romulus  suckled  by  the  she-wolf  under 
the  Ruminal  fig-tree.1 


Bas-Relief  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  Rome  consigning  the 
Empire  of  the  World  to  the  Emperor ,  M.  Aurelius. 


III.  On  the  death  of  Romulus,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  the  new  city 
had  by  this  time  become  both  populous 
and  renowned  among  its  neighbours  for  its 
military  prowess  and  organisation,  for  its 
Senate,  and  its  public  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  people,  together  with  many  other 
institutions  which  portended  its  future 
strength  and  durability.  There  are  not 
wanting  indications,  as  we  have  observed, 
that  Romulus  possessed  his  full  share  of 
the  legislative  and  statesmanlike  capacities 
for  which  his  city  was  hereafter  to  become 
so  conspicuous.  The  throne,  however, 
could  not  be  hereditary  in  his  time,  from  his  leaving  no  son  to  succeed  to  it.  In  the  selection  of  a 
successor  the  popular  choice  fell  upon  Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine  citizen  of  the  little  municipality 
of  C  ures,  the  fame  of  whose  wisdom  and  science  of  jurisprudence  was  so  widely  spread  that  the 
Roman  people  sent  a  public  deputation  to  him  in  his  quiet  home  in  Cures,  specially  inviting  him  to 
accept  his  election  to  the  throne.  Plutarch,  in  his  biography,  represents  Numa  as  extremely  unwilling 
to  assume  the  proffered  dignity,  and  as  only  finally  overcome  by  the  representation  that  he  ought 
to  yield  to  an  evident  call  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence,  who  appeared  to  have  destined  him  to 
become  the  king  of  the  city. 

1  The  poets  Virgil  and  Propertius  both  recognise  the  she-wolf’s  nursing  of  Romulus  and  Remus  as  an  historical  fact  of  which 
at  least  the  city  of  Rome  herself  was  able  to  see  no  reason  whatever  why  she  should  be  ashamed.  Virgil’s  lines  are  part  of  the 
description  of  the  shield  made  by  Vulcan  for  ^Eneas,  and  the  she-wolf  is  there  an  accepted  part  of  the  great  historic  traditions 
of  the  city. 

Fecerat  et  viridi  fetam  Mavortis  in  antro 
Procubuisse  lupam,  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
I.udere  pendentes  pueros  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos,  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua. 

— ALneid,  viii.  630. 

Optima  nutricum  nostris  lupa  martia  rebus 
Qualia  creverunt  mcenia  lacte  tuo  ! 

— Propert.  F.leg.  v.  1. 
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The  only  known  Bust  of  Nnmei  Pompilius  {preset  red  in 
the  Villa  Alhani  Rome). 


The  importance  of  the  work  of  Numa  Pompilius  as  the  legislator  of  the  rising  city  receives  but 
one  unanimous  testimony  from  all  the  Roman  writers.  Unfortunately  we  have  scarcely  any  choice 
but  to  be  satisfied  with  the  briefest  possible  mention  of 
the  events  of  his  reign,  in  consequence  of  its  affording 
ground  for  a  subject  of  historical  research,  which,  though 
far  from  wholly  unknown,  has  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  to  which  by  its  intrinsic  importance  it  is  justly 
entitled.  Our  limits,  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  preclude 
all  attempts  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
which  we  must  be  satisfied  to  mention  in  a  very  brief 
and  general  manner.  The  singular  circumstance  that  the 
laws  of  Numa  strictly  prohibited  the  admission  of  any 
image,  either  sculptured  or  painted,  into  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  prohibition  was  faithfully  observed 
for  a  term  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,1  added  to  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  coincidence  that  can  be  proved 
to  exist  between  the  laws  of  Numa  and  corresponding 
enactments  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  plainly  indicates  on 
the  part  of  Numa  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  legislation.  The  tradition  of  antiquity  is 
clear  that  Numa  Pompilius  was  a  traveller,  who  for  years  had  quitted  home  in  search  of  knowledge. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  possible  than  that  he  may 
have  visited  in  person  the  famous  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
have  acquired  during  a  residence  there  the  knowledge  of 
“  human  and  divine  law,”  in  which  a  wide-spread  fame 
proclaimed  him  to  have  become  so  great  a  proficient 
(Livy,  b.  1).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  a  universal 
testimony  proves  Numa  Pompilius  to  have  been  the 
legislator  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  a  manner  singularly 
parallel  to  Moses  as  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  character  of  a  theocracy,  which  is  seen  to  be  so 
plainly  stamped  upon  the  whole  subsequent  government 
of  the  city,  added  to  the  reputation  which  the  city 
rapidly  acquired  for  being  the  holy  city  of  the  nations ; 
and  the  fact  that  its  citizens  were  universally  known  for 
their  inviolable  fidelity  to  their  oaths,  are  all  mainly 
traceable  to  the  example  and  the  legislation  of  its  much- 
venerated  king  Numa  Pompilius.2 

Among  the  remarkable  acts  of  the  reign  of  Numa 
are  to  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  religious 
sisterhood  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
keep  the  sacred  fire  continually  burning  in  the  temple,  which  contained  the  sacred  public  hearth 
(ecrTia,  Lat.  Vesta)  of  the  city,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  whose  gates  were  to  remain 
closed  when  the  city  was  at  peace  and  open  during  war.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Numa,  for  forty- 


A  Vestal  Virgin,  from  the  Museum  of  Naples. 


1  This  remarkable  circumstance  is  vouched  for  by  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Numa,  and  also  by  Varro,  quoted  by  St.  Augustine, 
“  City  of  God  ”  (B.  iv.  31). 

2  St.  Augustine  (City  of  God,  B.  i.,  c.  24)  bears  testimony  to  the  Romans  being  true  and  genuine  worshippers,  though  their 
gods  were  false  gods,  and  as  being  the  most  conscientious  observers  of  their  oaths  (veracissimi  juratores).  This  is  an  extremely 
remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  there  being  a  radical  difference  between  the  religion  which  Numa  founded  in  Rome 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Judas  Macchabseus,  exhorting  his  army  to  fight  the  battle  of  Israel  against  the  nations, 
strongly  insists  on  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  nations  in  their  impious  contempt  of  the  obligation  of  their  oaths  (2  Macch.  xv.  10). 
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three  years  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  the  city  in  perfect  peace  with  its  neighbours, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  example  of  its  king,  and  no  similar  period  of  peace  was  ever  destined 
to  occur  asrain.* 1 

O 


IV*  The  next  monarch  elected  wras  Tiillus  Hostihus.  Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  to  the 
city  during  his  reign,  except  that  he  inaugurated  the  career  of  constant  war,  which  continued  with 
but  one  brief  interval  of  peace  for  more  than  six  hundred  years,  up  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  Ctesar. 

Popular  tradition  gives  the 
name  of  the  “  Tomb  of  the 
Horatii  ”  to  an  ancient  sepul¬ 
chral  monument  which  is  seen 
close  to  the  little  town  of 
Albano,  on  the  Alban  range 
of  hills.  The  tragical  history 
of  the  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  in 
respect  of  the  sad  fate  of  the 
victor’s  sister,  who  was  stabbed 
by  her  brother  in  a  fit  of 
anger  on  his  hearing  what 
appeared  to  him  her  most 
unseasonable  lamentations  for 
the  death  of  one  of  the 
Curiatii,  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed,  is  a  well-known 
episode  of  the  early  history  of 
Rome.2 


Tomb  of  the  Horatii. 


V.  Ancus  Marcius,  the 
grandson  of  Numa,  the  next 
elected  king  of  the  city,  proved  himself  a  warlike  leader  of  the  same  military  stamp  as  his  predecessor. 
To  secure  the  city  from  attack  on  the  Etruscan  side  he  fortified  the  hill  of  the  Janiculum,  now  part 

of  the  Trastevere  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  connected  it  with  a  bridge  known 

.  as  the  Pons  Sullicius ,  from  its  being 

built  on  piles  {sullicce).  This  bridge 
was  kept  in  constant  repair,  and  appears 

to  have  lasted  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire.  He  was  also  the  builder  of 
the  Mamertine  Prison.  The  poet 
Lucretius  bestows  on  this  king  the 
surname  of  the  “  Good  Ancus”  (Lucretius,  iii.  1038),  and  his  reign  of  twenty-four  years  witnessed 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  city  and  its  territory. 


The  Pons  Sublicius.  From  the  restoration  of  Canina. 


1  The  reader  may  consult  Lasaulx,  “  Studien  des  classichen  Alterthum’s,”  liber  die  Bucher  Numa’s.  Bonnetty  (A.) 
“  Documents  historiques  sur  la  religion  des  Romains  et  sur  la  connaissance  qu’ils  ont  pu  avoir  des  traditions  bibliques  par  leur 
rapports  avec  les  Juifs.”  4  vols.  8vo.  See  also  the  author’s  volume,  “  Monotheism  the  Primitive  Religion  of  Rome,”  London, 
Williams  &  Norgate  ;  likewise  “A  Compendium  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ancient  History,”  London,  Burns  &  Oates. 

2  The  victor  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  but,  to  expiate  the  death  of  his  sister,  he  was  made  to  pass  under  a  beam, 
which  remained  afterwards  as  a  monument  of  the  history  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  the  “  Tigillum  Sororium ,”  being 
repaired  at  the  public  expense.  There  is  evidence  of  its  having  been  extant  in  the  fif.h  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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VI.  In  the  reign  of  the  next  king,  Tarquinius  Prisons,  we  have  an  interesting  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  new  foundation  had  begun  to  be  appreciated  in 
the  neighbouring  lands.  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Bacchiads 
who  had  held  the  chief  power  in  Corinth  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  but  had  been  expelled  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  was  King  of  Rome.  Demaratus  came  as  an  emigrant  to  Tarquinii,  and  while 
there  married  an  Etruscan  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  Lucumo  likewise 
married  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of  Tanaquil,  a  woman  of  an  ambitious  disposition.  This  ladv, 
finding  that  her  husband’s  Greek  descent  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  his  promotion  in  his 
own  home  at  Tarquinii,  persuaded  him  to  remove  his  residence  to  Rome,  as  being  a  city  which 
offered  him  free  seope  for  his  advancement.  Once  in  Rome,  his  name  Lucumo  was  Latinised  into 
Lucius,  to  which  he  added  the  appellation  of  Tarquinius,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  soon 
attained  distinction  in  Rome;  and  being  entrusted  by  Ancus  with  the  guardianship  of  his  sons,  on 
the  death  of  Ancus  he  contrived  to  procure  his  own  election  to  the  throne. 

Tarquin,  as  king,  brought  into  Rome  the  architectural  ideas  of  Greece.  The  most  famous  and 
the  most  serviceable  of  his  works  is  the  Cloaca  ^Maxima,  or  the  extensive  sewer  which  drained  the 
marsh  then  existing  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  Hills,  together  with  the  adjacent 
quarters  of  the  city.  It  is  constructed  with  three  arches,  enclosing  each  other,  and  subsists  at  the 


present  time  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  The  aperture  communicating  with  the  Tiber  is 
visible  when  the  water  in  the  river  is  low,  a  little  below  the  present  “ ponte  rotto”  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The  greatest  of  the  architectural  works  undertaken  by 
Tarquin  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  Capitol  Hill.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  he  was  not  .able  in  his  own  lifetime  to  accomplish  more  than  to  prepare  the  foundation  on 
w  hich  it  was  to  stand.  It  is  said  of  him,  also,  that  he  caused  a  row  of  shops  to  be  built  on  the  ground 
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reclaimed  by  the  large  drain 
which  he  had  constructed,  and 
these  came  in  aftertimes  to  be 
well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Tabernce  veteres.”  Imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Capitoline  Hill 
Tarquin  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Saturn,  on  the  spot  where 
Tullus  Hostilius  had  previously 
dedicated  a  fane  under  the  same 
invocation.  The  ruin  of  eight 
columns  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving  belongs  to  a  later  re¬ 
storation  of  the  structure  raised 
by  Tarquin,  but  still  occupying 
the  same  site. 

The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius 
procured  the  assassination  of 
Tarquin  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  but  without  recovering  possession  of  the  throne  for 
themselves.  The  ambitious  Tanaquil  took  her  measures  promptly  and  effectually  to  conceal  the 
death  of  her  husband  until  her  son-in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  had  secured  the  regal  power  in  his 
own  hands. 

VII.  The  reign  of  Servius  Tullus  ushers  in  almost  an  entirely  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
rising  city,  and  the  political  acts  of  this  reign  are  quite  of  a  nature  to  give  occasion  to  the  wish  that 
the  records  which  have  come  down  to  our  time  could  have  been  such  as  to  throw  additional  light  upon  it. 
To  Servius  Tullus  belongs  the  signal  merit  of  being  the  real  founder  of  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  When  the  bad  conduct  of  his  successor,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  see,  brought  about  the  expulsion  of  a  life  royalty  and  the  substitution  of  two 
magistrates  annually  chosen  for  one  year  of  office  under  the  name  of  Consuls  in  its  place,  it  is  a 
point  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Rome  experiences  no  other  organic  political  change.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties  of  the  citizens  as  secured  by  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullus  require  no  material  alteration 
or  revision.  The  danger  of  aggression  from  the  quarter  of  a  life-long  magistrature  under  the  title 
of  king,  making  an  abuse  of  the  royal  power,  being  once  for  all  removed,  in  all  other  respects  the 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullus  is  seen  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  full  and  free  acceptance  of  the  citizens 
and  no  voice  is  raised  to  clamour  for  any  further  revolution. 

Rome  thus  appears  in  this  reign  as  the  first  known  example  in  history  of  the  true  constitutional 
monarchy  under  which  the  rights  of  the  three  estates,  royalty,  aristocracy,  and  constitutional 
assemblies  of  the  people,  are  balanced  together,  to  act  both  as  a  salutary  check  upon  each  other  as 
also  equally  to  contribute  their  action  conjointly  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, — the  whole  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  religion  of  the  city.  Servius  Tullus  has  thus  virtually  the  signal  merit  of 
being  the  real  founder  of  the  great  political  Roman  Republic. 

Another  almost  equally  important  work  for  which  Servius  Tullus  justly  claims  the  gratitude  of 
Rome,  is  the  Servian  Wall  by  which  the  famous  seven  hills  of  Rome — viz.,  the  Palatine,  Capitol, 
Quirinal,  Esquiline,  Cselian,  and  Aventine  Hills — were  surrounded  with  a  continuous  fortification, 
composed  of  a  raised  earthwork  and  wall,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  completely  incorporated  together 
as  forming  one  entire  city,  each  of  these  hills  having  become  by  this  time  more  or  less  covered  with 
human  habitations.  The  circuit  of  the  Servian  Walls  is  computed  to  have  extended  about  the 
length  of  six  English  miles.  Their  course  will  be  found  laid  down  with  proximate  accuracy  on  the 
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No.  1.  View  of  the  Walls  of  Rome  in  their  present  condition.  No.  2.  A  view  of  the  Walls  of  Rome  in  their  present  condition. 


adjoining  map  of  the  city.  Recent  excavations  have  done  much  to  determine  questions  relating  to  the 
extent  and  course  of  these  walls,  which  formerly  were  subjects  of  controversy.  The  accompanying 
engraving  is  Canina’s  restoration 
of  the  wall  built  by  Servius 
Tullus,  which  was  not  perfectly 
completed  till  the  following  reign. 

Dionysius  says  that  on  the  level 
ground  between  the  Esquiline 
and  the  Colline  gates  a  foss  of  a 
hundred  feet  wide  was  dug  thirty 
feet  in  depth.  The  earth  was 
thrown  inside,  and  thus  served 
to  increase  the  height  of  the 
towers.  The  two  vignettes 
in  the  text  show  the  actually  existing  condition  of  the  present  walls  of  the  city.  They  were 
originally  built  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  as  the  Romans  began  to  fear  an  irruption  of  the  barbarians, 
and  were  afterwards  repaired  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  in  which  condition  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  The  Servian  Wall,  at  the  time  when  Aurelian  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  anew  for 
the  security  of  the  city,  must  in  no  small  measure  have  disappeared.  But  as  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  in  all  human  works  to  conform  to  a  previous  familiar  pattern,  probably  we  have  no  better 
means  of  picturing  to  ourselves  the  nature  of  the  defences  of  the  city  raised  by  Servius  Tullus  than 
if  we  conclude  that  they  must  have  very  much  resembled  the  existing  walls,  only  doubtless  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  and  less  imperial  scale. 
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VIII.  The  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  who  seized  the  throne  on  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullus, 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  kings.  The  crime  of  his  son,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  against 
Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Collatinus,  ended  in  the  banishment  of  the  royal  dynasty  from  the  citv  and  in 
the  establishment  of  a  government  by  two  magistrates,  annually  elected,  under  the  name  of  consuls. 
The  two  first  citizens  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  consul  were  L.  Brutus  and  Tarquinius  Collatinus; 
but  the  name  of  Tarquin  had  become  so  odious  to  the  whole  people  that  Collatinus  was  obliged  to 
retire  both  from  his  office  and  from  the  city,  when  P.  Valerius  was  elected  in  his  place.  Indeed,  so 
intense  was  the  public  feeling  against  the  family  of  the  Tarquins,  that  not  long  after  their  flight  the 
consuls  proceeded  to  confiscate  their  property.  Tarquin  had  seized  upon  the  Campus  Martius  as  his 
private  property,  and  this  was  now  restored  to  public  use. 


IX.  In  pausing  here  for  a  moment  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  city  under  the 
government  of  its  kings,  it  will  be  instructive  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
Greek  writer,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  is  riveted  upon  the  religion  of  the  city.  Dionysius,  giving 
his  opinion  generally,  expresses  a  very  pronounced  distrust  of  the  religious  fables  and  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  and  says,  “  I  greatly  prefer  the  theology  of  the  Romans,  for  among  the  Greek  fables  only 

very  few  are  open  to  a 
good  interpretation,  while 
the  unphilosophic  multi¬ 
tude  is  certain  to  take 
them  all  in  a  bad  sense.” 
According  to  Dionysius, 
this  superiority  of  the 
city  of  Rome  in  its  reli¬ 
gion  over  the  cities  of 
Greece  dated  from  the 
reign  of  its  founder  Ro¬ 
mulus.  In  the  judgment 
of  Dionysius,  Romulus  is 
the  wise  and  experienced 
legislator  of  the  city,  and 
very  much  more  than  the 
mere  military  captain  or 
adventurer  who  has  had 
the  sagacity  to  conceive 
a  new  design  and  the 
boldness  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  Romulus  also, 
according  to  Dionysius, 
held  it  to  be  the  very 
first  condition  “  of  the 
solid  foundation  of  the 
State  that  it  should  enjoy 
the  favour  of  Heaven, 
and  if  it  did  but  possess 

this,  everything  then,  he  concluded,  would  turn  out  for  the  best.”  After  this  he  held 
“  sobriety  and  justice  to  be  most  needed,  that  the  citizens  abstaining  from  inflicting  injuries  on  each 
other  should  be  able  to  live  together  in  concord,  and  not  measure  their  prosperity  by  their  power  of 
indulging  in  base  pleasure  but  by  their  regard  for  their  honour.  Hence  he  rigorously  banished 


No.  i.  Ancient  Statue  of  an  Etruscan  Priest. 
Fro7n  the  Museum  of  the  Villa  Albani. 


No.  2.  An  Etruscan  Priestess. 
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all  the  degrading  fables  respeeting  the  gods  which  were  current  in  Greece,  and  procured  that  her 
citizens  should  neither  speak  nor  think  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Divine  Nature  ” 
(Dionys.  ii.  18). 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  imperfect  than  the  state  of  our  information  respecting  the  religious 
condition  of  the  neighbouring  populations  which  had  covered  Italy  with  their  settlements  at  the 
time  when  Rome  was  founded.  Romulus  certainly  appears  to  have  held  his  neighbours  the  Etruscans 
in  very  great  esteem ;  and  Livy  is  our  informant  that  a  select  portion  of  the  youth  of  Rome  were 
sent  to  the  cities  of  Etruria  for  their  education.  The  accompanying  ancient  statues,  the  originals 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Villa  Albani,  are,  it  must  be  readily  admitted,  calculated 
to  give  an  idea  that  there  may  have  been  much  more  to  merit  the  confidence  of  Romulus  than  the 
general  nature  of  our  vague  impressions  as  to  the  degraded  state  of  religion  among  these  various 
scattered  populations  would  incline  us  to  believe. 

If  it  is  already  a  striking  circumstance  that  such  an  historian  as  Dionysius  should  have  spoken 
in  the  above  remarkable  manner  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  religion  of  the  city  of  Rome  over 
the  cities  o!  Greece  as  early  as  the  times  of  its  first  founder  Romulus,  usually  thought  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  courageous  military  adventurer,  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  the  reign  of 
the  successor  of  Romulus,  Numa  Pompilius,  is  still  more  remarkable.  Here  his  admiration  knows 
no  bounds.  Passing  in  review  the  various  institutions  of  Numa  he  pronounces  them  such  “  that  no 
city  ot  either  the  Greeks  or  the  barbarians  could  exhibit  anything  like  them,  not  even  of  those  who 
were  known  for  having  thought  most  of  piety.”1 

Dionysius  proceeds  shortly  after  to  relate  two  anecdotes  of  Numa’s  institution  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  perpetually  burning  in  the  shrine  of  Vesta.2 
1  hese  are  too  characteristic  of  the  times  not  to  deserve  a  place  here.  On  an  occasion  when  the 
sacred  fire  had  been  accidentally  extinguished,  and  a  great  commotion  existed  in  consequence  in  the 
city,  the  blame  of  what  had  happened  was  sought  to  be  laid  upon  the  vestal  ffimiilia.  She  was 
innocent,  but  greatly  embarrassed  to  prove  her  innocence.  In  this  distress,  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  virgins  and  the  Pontifices,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the  altar  and  said,  “  O  hearth,” 
(eo-rta)  “  safety  of  the  city  of  the  Romans,  if  I  for  little  less  than  thirty  years  in  holiness  and  justice 
have  performed  the  duties  of  my  office,  keeping  mind  and  body  in  purity,  show  thyself  and  come  to 
my  aid,  suffer  me  not  to  die  a  miserable  death,  and  if  anything  unholy  has  been  done  to  me,  remove 
the  guilt  from  the  city  by  the  punishment  that  is  seen  to  fall  upon  me.”  As  she  uttered  these 
words,  she  tore  off  a  portion  of  the  poisoned  robe  with  which  she  had1  been  covered  and  cast  the 
fragment  upon  the  altar.  Public  fame  runs,  that  immediately  after  her  prayer  there  sprang  up  a 
bright  flame  from  the  ashes  which  had  been  lying  for  some  time  extinct,  without  the  presence  of  a 
single  spark  of  fire  in  them,  so  that  the  city  no  longer  stood  in  need  either  of  expiatory  rites  or  of 
new  fire. 

What  I  have  yet  to  relate,  continues  Dionysius,  is  even  still  more  wonderful,  and  more  like  a 
popular  legend.  The  story  runs  that  an  accuser  desirous  to  bring  a  charge  against  the  virgin 
I  uccia,  but  finding  himself  unable  to  prove  any  neglect  of  the  sacred  fire,  made  up  an  accusation 
against  her  from  a  multitude  of  different  circumstances,  which  were  all  falsely  alleged.  When  the 
lady  was  called  upon  for  her  defence,  she  said  no  more  than  this,  “  That  she  would  proceed  to  dispel 
the  calumny  by  her  act.”  Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  invoked  the  Deity  of  the  Temple  to 
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1  The  words  of  Dionysius  are — Stras 
(ii.  63). 

*  Vesta  is  the  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek  word  #<ma,  signifying  the  “  domestic  hearth.”  The  origin  of  the  religious  idea  of 
keeping  the  sacred  fire  continually  burning  on  that  which  claimed  to  be  the  public  hearth  of  the  city,  is  involved  in  an  obscurity 
from  which  it  will  probably  never  be  completely  rescued.  There  was,  however,  no  image  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  to  give  occa¬ 
sion  to  any  idolatrous  worship.  In  the  Hebrew  Temple,  we  may  remember,  lights  were  kept  burning  day  and  night  on  the 
seven-branched  candlestick,  and  the  perpetual  lamp  is  common  in  all  Catholic  churches. 
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be  the  guide  of  her  course  and  straightway  proceeded  to  the  adjacent  Tiber,  the  Pontifices  and  the 
multitude  accompanying  her.  On  coming  close  to  the  river,  she  announced  her  intention  to  abide 

the  issue  of  an  ordeal  of  the  kind  which  was  proverbially 
reckoned  among  the  things  wholly  impossible.  Stooping 
down  she  dipped  a  sieve  into  the  stream  of  the  Tiber,  and 
drawing  it  from  thence  full  of  water,  she  carried  the  sieve 
into  the  middle  of  the  forum,  where  she  poured  the  water 
out  in  the  presence  of  the  Pontifices.  After  this  act  her 
accuser  disappeared  from  view,  and  was  never  again  seen, 
dead  or  alive  (ii.  68,  69).  The  above  are  related  in  the 
exact  words  of  Dionysius,  who  adds,  “  that  with  a  very 
large  variety  of  similar  anecdotes  to  relate,  he  thinks  the 
two  in  question  may  suffice.”  It  may  be  added,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  wide-spread  Roman  popular  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  miracle,  that  the  Vatican  Museum  possesses 
an  ancient  statue  commemorating  the  action  of  Tuccia, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  illustration.  It  is,  at 
least,  undoubtedly  very  much  more  the  general  practice  of 
mankind  to  perpetuate  the  memory  in  statues  of  persons 
and  events  whom  they  believe  to  be  real,  than  to  bestow 
the  honours  of  such  sculpture  upon  the  strength  of  stories 
which  are  known  as  fictitious.1 

X.  The  subject  of  Rome  has  its  fascination,  and  though 
we  have  necessarily  to  press  forward  to  our  proper  goal, 
it  still  seems  hard  to  part  with  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
wonderful  city  without  a  word  of  remark  on  the  nature 
Ancienf  SM^o/gju^VesM^uccia  Carrying  the  sieve,  ()f  f[le  Roman  gens  which  constituted  the  aristocracy  of 

the  city. 

The  Roman  'l'he  Roman  “gentes”  were  the  fruitful  parent-stock  of  the  line  of  warriors  and  statesmen  who 
strength  of  raised  their  city  to  its  sovereignty  over  the  world,  and  who  afterwards,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
the  city.  furnished  noble  and  illustrious  martyrs  to  the  Church.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  “gentes”  to  which 
the  citizens  of  Rome  belonged  corresponded  to  the  clans  known  in  later  times  among  barbarous 
tribes.  There  doubtless  may  be  a  certain  foundation  of  truth  in  this  opinion,  for  the  wise  king  sav9, 
“What  is  that  that  has  been  done?  that  which  shall  be  done”  (Eccles.  i.) ;  and  there  can  at  least 
be  no  temerity  in  saying  that  human  life  is  very  much  given  to  repeat  itself.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  overlook  one  most  essential  point  of  difference  which  distinguishes  the  Roman  “  gens  ” 
from  the  clan  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  The  clan,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  a  something  in  its 
inmost  being  barbarian  and  wedded  to  barbarism,  and  hence  among  the  immediate  and  even  necessary 
consequences  of  clanship,  as  long  experience  incontestably  proves,  has  been  an  interminable  succession 
of  internecine  wars  between  clan  and  clan,  often  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  clans  are 
clans,  and  clans  by  their  nature  think  that  they  ought  to  be  at  war  one  with  another.  The  Roman 
“  gentes  ”  undoubtedly  understood  that  they  had  a  mission  to  conquer  the  barbarous  tribes  wherever 
they  found  them,  and  this  by  force  of  arms  whenever  persuasion  failed.  But  at  home  and  amongst 
each  other  there  always  existed  an  almost  uninterrupted  reign  of  peace  and  good  understanding. 
Nothing  in  human  history  affords  a  parallel  to  the  public  spirit  which  animated  the  “gentes”  of  the 
City  of  Rome ;  and  whatever  rivalry  there  may  have  existed  between  them,  it  never,  as  a  rule,  took 

1  Pliny,  the  elder,  in  his  Natural  History,  mentions  that  the  form  of  prayer  which  the  Vestal  Tuccia  used  previous  to 
undergoing  her  ordeal  was  extant  in  his  time  (Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  12). 
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any  other  form  than  that  of  neighbour  vieing  with  neighbour,  not  for  their  own  separate  private 
ends,  hut  for  the  one  sole  end  of  the  advancement  of  the  public  good  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
name.  It  is  this  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  citizen  in  which  Dante  justly  discerns  the 
“finger  of  God.”  It  is  the  act  of  God  to  make  men  “  uni us  moris  in  domo,”  “of  one  mind  and 
character  in  a  house  ”  (Ps.  lxvii.  7).  And  certainly  no  other  city  has  anything  parallel  to  exhibit  in 
this  respect.  One,  and  one  only,  city  of  the  whole  world  has  ever  attained  to  universal  sovereignty, 
and  the  city  which  alone  has  acquired  this  sovereignty  is  the  one  exceptional  city  whose  principal 
families  and  public  men  have  always  been  animated  with  one  common  aim  and  one  unvarying 
purpose — the  good  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  res  pulilica.  If  the  hand  of  God  has  not  been 
in  a  most  special  manner  upon  the  city  of  Rome  from  the  beginning,  to  inspire  its  citizens  with  this 
superhuman  concord,  continually  moving  forward  thus  irresistibly  to  its  aim,  how  will  it  ever  be 
possible  even  to  attempt  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  victory  of  this  single  city  over  the  entire 
world  ? 

The  subject  of  the  Roman  “  gens  ”  would  be  left  incomplete  without  a  passing  word  to  elucidate 
a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  it,  which  appears  to  have  exercised  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of 
influence  for  good.  This  was  the  relation  of  client  and  patron  that  subsisted  between  the  patrician 
families  of  the  city  and  their  respective  adherents  and  retainers,  who  in  various  ways  belonged  to 
them,  amongst  others  as  holding  and  cultivating  lands  under  them,  on  what  precise  tenure  in  all 
cases  we  are  without  the  means  of  information.  The  duty  of  the  patron  to  the  client,  according  to  The  remark- 
the  same  historian,  the  Dionysius  above  quoted,  consisted  in  defending  the  property  and  interests  of  patron  and'1  ° 
his  clients  the  same  as  if  they  were  his  own  children,  protecting  them  from  whatever  danger  he  had  clientl 
the  power  to  avert,  and  affording  them,  in  a  word,  all  the  kind  of  help  and  advancement  which  is 
universally  understood  to  be  designated  by  the  term  “  patronage,”  a  word,  the  use  of  which  has  now 
passed  into  the  language  of  every  civilised  people.  The  client  for  his  part  was  required  to  render  his 
patron  a  suitable  return  of  service  in  various  ways,  which  for  brevity’s  sake  we  need  not  here 
specify.  Probably  nothing  in  the  whole  Roman  constitution  proves  more  practically  beneficial 
than  this  institution  of  patron  and  client.  And  here,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  ancient  Rome  is 
seen  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  the  Christian  people  rejoice  to  be  taught  to 
regard  their  former  fellow-citizens  of  earth,  now  the  saints  of  Heaven,  as  their  patrons,  and  themselves 
as  their  clients. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CITY  AS  A  REPUBLIC  UP  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS  BETWEEN 

MARIUS  AND  SULLA  ( B.C .  509-88). 

I.  The  four  centuries  during  which  the  City  as  a  Republic  tinder  the  direction  of  its  Senate  acquired 
sovereignty  over  the  largest  portion  oj  the  known  world.  II.  The  special  significance  oj  the 
struggle  with  Carthage  for  the  mastery  over  the  world.  III.  The  IF ar  of  the  City  as  a 
Republic  against  the  Tarquin  family.  IF.  The  solidity  of  the  Constitution  founded  by  Servius 
Tullius.  F.  A  Conspiracy  in  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.  FI.  The  issue  of  the  combat 
with  the  Tarquin  family  and  their  allies  (1),  The  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Feii  (2),  Porsennu 
(3),  The  Latins.  FII.  Signal  error  of  modern  Historians  in  speaking  of  Rome  as  a  nation ; 
Rome  from  the  beginning  is  a  City  independent  of  all  nationality.  Fill.  The  History  of 
Rome  from  this  point  falls  into  two  divisions  (1),  Its  External  History,  or  its  career  of  conquest 
of  the  nations  (2),  Its  Internal  History,  or  the  gradual  building  up  and  consolidation  of  its 
constitution  and  jurisprudence.  IX.  The  settled  conviction  all  Romans  entertained  of  the 
perpetuity  of  their  City.  X.  Internal  History  of  the  City  full  of  trouble  and  agitation,  St. 
Augustine’s  estimate  of  it.  XI.  St.  Augustine’s  estimate  controversial,  and  not  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  universal  verdict.  XII.  All  modern  civilisation  founded  on  that  of  the  Ancient 
City  of  Rome.  XIII.  Roman  History  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  is  one  history  with  its 
several  stages.  XI F.  Dante  the  exponent  of  the  Christian  view.  XF.  The  particular  caution 
which  Dante  appends  to  his  claims  for  Ancient  Rome,  and  the  opposite  kind  of  caution  which  is 
suited  to  our  age  of  the  world. 

HE  particular  portion  of  Roman  history  which  now  presents  itself 
to  view  as  the  subject  of  our  proposed  cursory  survey,  comprises 
the  eventful  period  of  the  four  centuries  which  elapsed  between 
the  year  b.c.  509,  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  between  Caius  Marius 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  b.c.  88,  to  whose  career  we  must 
devote  a  special  chapter,  for  the  reasons  which  will  appear  in  their 
due  place.  During  these  four  centuries  the  city  developed  her 
military  power  and  spirit  of  conquest  in  the  wonderful  manner 
which  her  history  records,  so  that  by  the  time  Lucius  Sulla  comes 
to  appear  on  the  scene  (b.c.  92-78),  Rome,  under  her  Republican 
constitution  and  the  government  of  her  Senate,  will  be  found  to 
have  become  practically  the  Empress  city  of  the  known  world,  as  also  the  highly  honoured  centre  of 
unity  for  the  various  subject  nations.  The  career  of  Lucius  Sulla  forms,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe,  a  very  remarkable  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  city.  It  is  in  the  lifetime  of  Sulla 
that  Rome  gives  the  first  clear  symptoms  of  her  destiny  to  pass,  together  with  the  whole  of  her 
acquired  ascendancy  over  the  populations  of  the  world,  under  the  rule  of  one  imperial  commander, 
who  will  be  seen  to  become,  in  his  single  person,  the  living  centre  of  unity  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  the  supreme  head  in  a  triple  capacity,  as  well  (1)  of  the  religious  as  also  (2)  of  the  civil  and 
(3)  the  military  administration  of  the  known  world. 


1.  Sepulchre  of  Scipio. 

2.  Arch  of  Drusus. 

3.  Temple  of  Mars. 

4.  ,,  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina. 

5.  Ruins  of  Nero's  House. 

6.  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

7.  ,,  of  Venus  and  Rome. 

8.  Meta  Sudans. 

9.  Arch  of  Gallienus. 

10.  Garden  of  Maecenas. 

11.  Gardens  of  Sallust. 


12.  Baths  of  Constantine. 

13.  Tomb  of  Bibulus. 

14.  ,,  of  Jupiter  Capito¬ 
linas. 

15.  Tu  Ilian  Prison. 

17.  Arch  of  Severus. 

18.  „  of  Concord. 

19.  ,,  of  Jupiter  Tonans. 

20.  „  of  Fortune. 

21.  Tabularium. 

22.  Comitium,  Jupiter  Statoi 

23.  Temple  of  Vesta. 

24.  Janus  Quadrifrons 

25.  Tarpeian  Rock. 

26.  Column  of  Antoninus. 


28.  Theatre  of  Pompey. 

29.  ,,  ofMarcellus. 

30.  Bridge  of  Fabricius. 

31.  Temple  of  Hercules. 

33.  Arch  of  Constantine. 

34.  Palatine  Library. 

35.  House  of  Augustus. 

36.  House  of  Nero. 

37.  ,,  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

38.  ofPatrician  Modesty. 

41.  Bridge  of  Cestius. 

42.  Arx  Janiculensis. 
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THE  SEVEN  HILLS  OF  ROME. 

THE  HILL  OF  THE  CAPITOL. — The  site  of  the  . 

Citadel,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
THE  PALATINE  HILL. -The  site  of  the  Greek 
ment  of  Evander,  and  of  the  Roma  Quadrata  of  Rot 
THE  QUIRINAL  HILL, 
the  Sabines. 

THE  VIMINAL  HILL. 


P.  PI* Irani*. 


•So  called  from  the  beds  of  osiers 
(vimina)  which  originally  grew  upon  it. 

THE  ESQUILINE  HILL. — Etymology  of  name  uncertain  ; 
consists  of  two  spurs,  called  Esquiiinus  Cispius  and 
Esquilinus  Oppius. 

THE  CELIAN  HILL. — So  called  from  Celius  Vibenna,  a 
Tuscan  leader,  who  settled  his  followers  on  it — now  the 
“  Lateran  Hill.” 

1  HE  AVENTINE. — Origin  of  the  name  uncertain,  possibly 
from  an  Alban  king  of  the  name  Aventinus. 
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MAP  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME. 

Showing  the  Walls  of  Scrvius  T stilus,  with  an  Outline  tracing  the  course  of  the  subsequent  Walls  of  Aurelian, for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


The  Three  Pillars  of  the  Temple  Portico  of  the  Twelve  Gods.  Columns  of  the  The  Temple  of  The  Column  of  Phocas.  The  Arch  of 

of  Castor  and  Pollux .  Temple  of  Saturn .  Vespasian.  Septimius  Severus. 


THE  THREE  REMAINING  PILLARS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 

The  spectator  is  looking  towards  the  Tarpeian  rock  or  the  Capitol.  On  the  eminence  to  the  right  is  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  To  the  right  also,  but  not  visible,  is  the  famous  Temple  of 
Janusand  the  Tullianum,  otherwise  the  Mamertine  prison,  and  the  “  scales gemonta or  the  steps  down  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  put  to  death  were  dragged  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
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It  was  during  this  period  of  four  centuries  (b.c.  509-88)  that  Rome  as  a  Republic  acquired  her 
ascendancy  over  the  nations  by  the  double  supremacy  of  her  military  organisation  and  her  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  it  is  this  portion  of  her  career  which  forms  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  as  the 
bone  and  marrow  of  Roman  history.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  Divine  wisdom  had  given  the 
patient  and  minute  study  of  this  period  in  all  its  details  to  be  the  school  in  which  the  great  statesmen, 
politicians,  legislators,  and  military  commanders  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  formed  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  rise  of  any  great  social  problem  among  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  world,  the  solution  of  which  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  derive  great 
light  from  something  or  other  analogous  that  has  happened  in  the  experience  of  Rome  during  these 
very  same  years. 

II.  It  cannot  indeed  be  without  a  certain  feeling  of  just  regret  that  the  unavoidably  circumscribed 
limits  of  our  volume  necessarily  preclude  any  attempt  to  treat,  in  their  details,  the  many  points  of 
interest  in  which  this  most  eventful  period  of  the  city’s  history  is  well  known  to  abound.  In  one 
point,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to  admit  to  some  degree  an  exception  to  the  rule — viz.,  in 
the  case  of  the  collision  between  Rome  and  her  great  rival,  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  in  certain 
respects  forms  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the  entire  period.  Here  two  co-ordinate  powers  are 
seen  to  come  into  conflict,  both  of  which  evince  a  consciousness  of  their  capacity  to  subdue  the 
world,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  their  own  sovereignty  over  it.  Here  we  could  not  properly 
decline  acknowledging  an  obligation  to  pause  for  the  necessary  study  of  what  becomes  presented  to 
our  view.  The  collision  between  two  such  powers  as  Carthage  and  Rome  is  one  on  which  sovereignty 
over  the  world  and  its  nations  is  the  prize  known  on  both  sides  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  combatants,  who  show  by  unmistakable  signs  that  they  are  unable  to  agree  to 
divide  the  world  between  themselves,  and  that  therefore  one  of  the  two  must  fall  and  be  entirely 
rooted  out  and  destroyed  by  the  other.  The  strife  between  Carthage  and  Rome  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
a  species  of  precursor  in  the  world’s  history  of  the  future  conflict  that  is  to  afford  us  the  main  subject 
of  our  volume,  in  which  the  great  military  empire  of  Rome  will  be  seen,  in  its  turn,  to  come  into 
collision  with,  to  fall  before  and  to  surrender  to  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If,  then,  we  are  able  to  gain  something  approaching  to  an  insight  into  the  reasons  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  moved  the  Providence  of  God  to  give  the  victory  to  Rome,  and  to  have  assigned 
over  to  her  the  preponderance  by  w'hieh  she  was  able  to  overcome  Carthage  and  utterly  to  root  out 
her  rival  from  her  place  among  the  cities  of  the  world,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  find  no 
little  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  sequel  of  our  own  more  especial  portion  of  the  history.  In 
the  fate  of  Carthage  falling  before  Rome  we  may  hope  to  see  reflected,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  some 
of  the  reasons  by  which  the  same  Divine  Providence  was  moved  to  cause  the  great  military  sovereignty 
over  the  nations  to  dwindle  and  melt  away  before  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  peaceful  and 
unresisting  Christian  society,  strong  only  in  the  faith  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  in  the  armour  of 
God,  which  it  had  received  from  its  Divine  Founder. 

III.  But,  before  we  can  properly  pass  onwards  to  the  collision  between  republican  Rome  and  her 
rival  Carthage,  we  must  first  fairly  contemplate  the  position  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  various 
populations  of  Italy,  and  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  salute  the  Republic  of  Rome  itself,  as  firmly  estab¬ 
lished,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  Tarquin  family  to  recover  their  lost 
throne. 

IV.  What  must  be  allowed  to  speak  volumes  for  the  political  constitution  of  Rome,  which  was 
framed  and  established  in  active  operation  by  the  last  but  one  of  the  kings,  Servius  Tullus,  is  the 
remarkable  fact  that  no  sooner  is  his  successor  on  the  throne,  L.  Tarquin,  ejected  on  account  of  his 
personal  acts  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  and  no  sooner  is  the  annual  elective  magistracy  of  the  consuls 
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fairly  substituted  in  the  stead  of  the  elective  life-monarchy,  than  the  city  ceases  to  exhibit  the  least 
symptom  of  a  desire  for  any  further  change.  Rome  appears  from  this  moment  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  fall  into  the  stable  and  mature  form  of  political  constitution  with  which  the  wisdom  of  her 
king,  Servius  Tullus,  has  endowed  her,  trusting  to  the  continuance  of  the  same  order  of  political 
sagacity  and  governing  ability  as  that  which  first  framed  this  constitution,  never  failing  her  citizens 
in  the  hour  of  need,  to  introduce  the  modifications  which  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  city  and 
the  exigence  of  altered  circumstances  may  come  to  require.  We  may  judge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullus  and  its  internal  vigour  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its 
appearing  to  rise  up,  as  it  were,  impromptu,  to  take  the  place  of  the  despotism  of  Lucius  Tarquin, 
the  very  emperors  themselves,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  the  military  force  of  the  whole  Roman 
world  at  their  beck,  will  be  seen  to  think  it  a  matter  of  indispensable  prudence  not  only  to  allow  all 
its  ancient  forms  to  prolong  their  existence,  but  in  their  own  persons  to  show  them  at  least  outward 
marks  of  the  greatest  deference,  from  time  to  time  even  tolerating  in  the  persons  invested  with  them 
the  actual  exercise  of  certain  portions  of  their  ancient  rights.  If  we  were  but  to  compare  what  thus 
came  to  pass  in  Rome  with  a  passage  in  the  recent  history  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  political  phenomenon  which  is  of  a  nature  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  observant  mind,  and  to  suggest  the  reflection  that  Christian  political  society  must 
be  exposed  to  many  far  more  powerful  agents,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  any  with  which  the 
world  before  Christ  was  acquainted.  For  what  have  we  before  us?  When  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  kingdom  of  France  became  a  Republic,  expelling  its  ancient  dynasty  of  kings,  under 
what,  if  we  accept  the  current  language  of  the  time,  claimed  to  be  a  universal  aspiration  for  liberty 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  animated  the  city  of  Rome  in  expelling  the  family  of  the  Tarquins, 
France,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  a  century,  has  been  found  to  have  given  birth  to  seven  different 
political  constitutions,  and  four  different  restitutions  of  monarchical  government,  while  under  the 
present  seven  years’  presidency  of  a  military  commander  (a.d.  1879),  no  statesman  can  be  hold 
enough  to  predict  what  its  future  career  is  likely  to  be.  How  much  has  not  the  nation  which 
enjoys  the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation,  to  learn  from  the  conduct  of  the  eitv  which  was  quite 
content  when  it  had  expelled  the  family  of  whose  tyrannical  and  unjust  acts  it  had  such  good  reason 
to  complain.  Rome,  without  light  of  the  Christian  religion,  exhibits  the  most  memorable  example 
of  the  love  of  liberty  steadied  and  controlled  by  right  reason  and  solid  judgment.  No  sooner  are  the 
Tarquin  family  fairly  ejected  than  the  city,  become  a  republic,  is  seen  to  settle  down  at  once  to  enjoy 
the  substantial  advantages  of  the  firm  and  durable  constitution  established  by  Servius  Tullus,  sustained 
by  the  never-failing  sagacity  of  the  unbroken  stream  of  capable  statesmen.  Republican  Rome  has 
proved  herself  during  this  period  able  to  meet  every  emergency  as  it  arose,  remaining  a  stable  and 
unshaken  monument  of  political  vigour  and  wisdom,  of  which  the  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  Roman  world,  when  he  had  become  master  of  everything  else,  was  never  able  to  demean  himself 
as  completely  independent. 

V.  But  to  proceed  to  the  facts  of  our  history.  The  actual  expulsion  of  the  Tarquin  family  was 
not  the  work  of  many  days.  The  four  officers  of  the  army,  Collatinus  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
L.  Brutus,  Lucretius  her  father,  and  Publius  Valerius,  who  had  answered  the  call  of  Lucretia  to 
come  to  her  and  who  were  witnesses  of  her  suicide,  all  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  avenge  her 
death.  They  carried  her  dead  body  into  the  forum  of  Collatia,  where  the  citizens,  on  hearing  what 
had  happened,  took  up  arms  and  declared  themselves  against  the  Tarquins.  L.  Brutus  proceeded 
thence  to  Rome  with  an  escort  of  the  youth  of  Collatia.  Arrived  in  Rome,  he  related  the  crime  of 
Sextus  Tarquin  to  an  assembly  of  the  people,  who,  inflamed  with  detestation  of  the  evil  deed,  there 
and  then  passed  a  decree  deposing  the  king  and  banishing  him  and  his  family  for  ever  from  the  city. 
When  Tarquin  had  obtained  intelligence  of  what  had  been  done,  he  suddenly  returned  to  Rome,  but 
only  to  find  the  gates  closed  against  him  and  the  citizens  in  arms.  He  withdrew  in  consequence  to 
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Caere,  a  small  city  of  Etruria,  to  await  events  and  to  look  round  for  allies,  by  whose  aid  he  might 
prosecute  his  attempt  to  recover  the  throne. 

It  was  plain  that  a  war  with  the  exiled  Tarquin  family  was  now  to  be  expected;  nevertheless, 
danger  from  a  less  expected  quarter  was  even  more  imminent.  Among  the  young  men  of  the  city 
were  many  who  preferred  the  life  of  licence  which  they  were  able  to  enjoy  as  the  retainers  of  the 
person  of  the  king,  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  according  to  which  public  business 
appeared  likely  as  henceforward  to  be  conducted.  “  The  king,”  they  said,  “  was  a  man,  and  conse¬ 
quently  one  from  whom  favours  might  be  obtained,  and  who  could  know  the  value  of  an  adherent. 
Law  was  a  deaf,  inexorable  thing,  which  befriended  the  indigent  rather  than  the  powerful.”  Among 
the  youth  who  were  of  this  way  of 
thinking  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 

“  Titus  and  Valerius,”  said  the 
father,  as  his  sons  were  brought  up 
in  their  turn  for  judgment,  “how 
is  it  that  you  have  nothing  to 
reply  to  the  charge  brought  against 
you?”  When  the  question  was 
put  for  the  third  time  and  no  answer  was  given,  turning  to  the  lictors,  the  father  said,  “  It  is  your 
office  to  do  the  rest.”  Brutus  looked  on  unmoved,  and  when  the  execution  was  over  he  rose  and 
left  his  colleague  to  deal  with  those  who  remained.  Such  is  Plutarch’s  narrative  (Life  of  Publicola), 
and  it  quite  agrees  with  the  famous  lines  of  Virgil : 


■  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

- From  the  marble  bust  in  the  Museum 

pST  of  Naples. 

M.  Junius  Brutus. 

From  the  bronze  head  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol. 

Note. — Visconti  (“  Iconographie  Roraaine  ”)  considers  these  heads  to  be  portraits 
of  Brutus,  although  they  cannot  claim  to  be  the  work  of  any  cotemporary 
sculptor. 


“  Consulis  imperium  hie  primus  saevasque  secures 
Accipiet ;  natosque  pater  nova  bella  moventes 
Ad  poenam  pulchra  pro  libertate  voenbit  : 

Infelix  !  Utcumque  ferent  ea  facta  minores, 

Vincet  amor  patriae.” — ALneid,  b.  vi. 

The  slave  who  had  given  the  information  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  received  the 
gift  of  his  freedom  and  the  name  of  Vindicius. 


VI.  The  assembly  of  the  people  would  now  no  longer  listen  to  the  proposal  to  restore  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Tarquin  family,  and  the  exiled  king  was  left  to  seek  allies  to  espouse  his  cause  where  he 
could  find  them.  The  crop  of  corn  that  was  standing  upon  it  at  the  time  was  held  to  be  accursed, 
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from  its  having  been  raised  upon  ground  devoted  to  the  public  service.  It  was  accordingly  cut  down 
and  thrown  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  where,  as  the  story  runs,  it  is  said  to  have  lodged  on  a  shallow 
eventually  forming  the  “  Insula  Tiberina,”  or  the  Island  of  the  Tiber.  Tarquin  now  went  the  round 


Present  condition  of  the  Island  that  was  formed  by  the  settlement  caused  by  the  crop  of  corn  belonging  to  Tarqum  being 

thrown  into  the  nver. 


of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  the  first  whom  he  met  with  who  were  disposed  to  answer  to  his  call  were 
the  cities  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Aruns,  one  of  the  sons  of  1  arquin,  fell, 
together  with  Brutus,  the  consul,  in  single  combat  with  each  other.  The  Roman  army  remained 
master  of  the  field,  and  Tarquin  had  to  seek  for  other  allies.  He  retired  to  Clusium,  and,  after 
some  delay,  persuaded  Lars  Porsenna,  its  king,  to  take  up  arms  in  his  favour.  _ 

The  war  which  ensued  with  Porsenna  is  somewhat  differently  related  in  the  histories  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
current  account  which  represents  the  fortune  of  Rome  as  triumphing  in  the  end  by  the  valour  and 
heroism  of  some  among  the  combatants  on  the  Roman  side.  When  the  Roman  army  had  suffered 
a  defeat  and  the  fortress  of  the  Janiculum  had  been  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  Horatius  Codes,  wit 
two  others,  defended  the  passage  of  the  Sublician  Bridge  against  the  enemy  until  it  had  been  broken 
down  in  the  rear,  and  when  his  two  companions  had  secured  their  retreat,  and  he  saw  the  breac  . 
behind  him  to  be  complete,  Codes,  leaping  into' the  river,  swam  in  safety  to  the  Roman  bank.  The 
escape  of  Clelia  and  the  other  maidens  who  were  given  as  hostages,  and  the  daring  dee  o 
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Mucius,  afterwards  surnamed  Scoevola,  are  among  the  famous  incidents  of  this  portion  of  the  city  s 
history. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Porsenna  finally  became  ashamed  of  the  cause  of  the  Tarquins,  having  been 
won  over  through  admiration  for  the  heroism  displayed  on  the  Roman  side.  At  least,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  nothing  in  the  successes  which  he  obtained  against  the  Romans  proved  of  any 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant.  Mr.  T.  Dyer  justly  directs  attention  to  the  evidence 
of  certain  monuments  of  the  city  which  confirm  the  belief,  that,  whatever  these  successes  may  have 
been,  Porsenna  put  an  end  to  the  war,  satisfied  with  having  gained  a  title  to  friendship  with  the 
Romans.  A  statue  was  erected  to  Codes  in  the  Comitium,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Vulcanal,  and  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  M.  Scoevola  received  a  grant  of  land  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which  bore  the  name  of  Mucia  Prat  a  (the  Mucian  meadows),  and  Clelia  was  hon¬ 
oured  with  an  equestrian  statue  on  the  Via  Sacra.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Publicola,  who  appears 
to  have  disputed  with  Clelia  the  honour  of  having  swum  the  Tiber,  seems  also  to  have  had  a  similar 
statue  erected  to  her  honour. 

Abandoned  by  Porsenna  and  the  Etruscans,  Tarquin  appears  to  have  made  one  last  attempt  to 
recover  his  throne  by  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  Latins,  who  furnished  him  with  an  army  that 
encountered  the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Regillus.  The  battle  was  obstinately 
disputed  on  both  sides  for  a  long  time,  when  the  Dictator,  Postumius,  according  to  Livy’s  account, 
seeing  the  Roman  infantry  wavering,  called  upon  his  horsemen  to  dismount  and  enter  the  battle  on 
foot.  They  obeyed  the  call  of  their  leader,  and  entered  the  battle  in  the  manner  pointed  out  to 
them.  The  sight  of  these  new  auxiliaries  so  far  revived  the  courage  of  the  foot  soldiers  that  they 
renewed  the  attack,  when  the  Latin  ranks  began  to  give  way.  The  Dictator  now  vowed  a  temple 
in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and,  causing  the  horses  of  the  horsemen  to  be  brought  on  to 
the  ground,  the  retreating  enemy  was  pursued  and  their  camp  taken.  .  After  this  defeat,  which 
took  place  in  the  ninth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  banished  king  retired  to 
Cumae,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  disappears  from  view.  The  truth  of  this  history  has 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  no  lake  is  now  known  that  answers  to  the  description  of  the 
Lake  Regillus.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  discoveries  of  Signor  Rosa,  who  has  identified  the  site  of 
this  lake  with  one  now  dried  up,  close  to  Colonna,  in  a  tract  of  land  that  still  bears  the  name  of 
“  pantano  ”  (marsh).1 

The  temple  was  built  in  accomplishment  of  the  vow,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  second 
oration  against  Verres,  as  one  of  the  most  famous  and  celebrated  monuments  of  the  city.  The  three 
columns,  which  are  seen  to  the  left  in  the  adjoining  illustration,  are  the  remains  of  this  temple  which 
are  extant  in  Rome  at  the  present  day.  Their  identity  with  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is 
proved  from  a  passage  in  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Ancyra,  which  speaks  of  the  Basilica 
Julia  as  situated  between  the  Temple  of  Saturn  and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  site  of  the 
Basilica  Julia  has  now  been  completely  identified  as  occupying  the  ground  between  these  pillars  and 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (see  the  illustration,  p.  37). 

With  the  victory  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  the  cause  of  the  Tarquin  dynasty  meets  with  its  final 
disaster,  and  Rome  is  seen  to  enter  upon  its  career  as  a  republic,  its  citizens  having  been  solemnly 
adjured  by  their  first  consul,  L.  Brutus,  never  again  to  tolerate  either  the  name  or  the  power  of  king 
within  their  city. 

VII.  Rome  may  be  now  perceived  to  be  fairly  launched  upon  the  career  which,  in  the  course  of 
no  very  distant  time,  is  to  place  her  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  simply  by  the  mere 
force  of  arms,  but,  very  much  more  than  this,  by  the  moral  supremacy  of  her  acknowledged  supe¬ 
riority  in  jurisprudence  and  the  science  of  government,  added  to  the  active  discharge  of  her  civilising 
and  pacifying  mission  among  the  subject  nations.  Of  this  future  mission  of  the  city,  however,  the 

1  Ampere,  Histoire  Romaine.  Vol.  ii.  299. 
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Rome  that  is  now  before  us  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  much  beyond  an  instinctive 
perception.  Here,  in  simple  justice  to  the  truth  of  history,  we  must  not  fail  to  take  notice,  so  as  to 
avoid  falling  into  it  ourselves,  of  an  error  which  seems  to  be  all  but  inveterate  in  every  modern  writer  who 
takes  up  the  subject  of  Roman  history,  viz.,  the  omitting  to  place  in  its  proper  light  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  city  which  forms  the  ground  of  its  special  qualification  for  the  civilising  and  pacifying 
mission  which  it  afterwards  discharged  so  effectively  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  A  funda¬ 
mental  difference  distinguishes  Rome  from  all  her  neighbour  cities.  1  hey  are,  one  and  all,  the  towns 
of  their  respective  tribes  or  subdivisions  of  various  national  populations  with  which  the  peninsula  ot 
land  now  known  as  Italy  was  originally  peopled;  and  their  one  common  characteristic  mark  is  their 
fixed  rule  to  receive  as  few  strangers  as  possible  within  their  walls,  and  in  scarcely  any  possible  case 
to  admit  these  strangers  to  the  privilege  of  their  citizenship.  The  city  of  Rome  is  the  one  signal  and 
most  complete  exception  to  this  characteristic  rule  of  all  the  known  cities  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Rome,  from  her  first  beginning,  as  we  have  already  said,  follows  the  diametrically  opposite  practice 
to  all  other  cities :  it  being  her  rule  to  have  no  exclusive  connection  whatever  with  any  one  nation  or 
tribe  of  men,  but  always  to  keep  her  gates  open  for  the  reception  of  individual  comers,  and  even  ot 
whole  populations,  without  instituting  the  least  inquiry  into  their  nationality.  Hence,  when,  as 
frequently  happens,  our  modern  writers  of  Roman  history  use  the  term  “  Roman  nation  in  speaking 
of  the  Roman  people,  they  inadvertently  fall  into  a  most  singular  and  surprising  contusion,  both  ot 
language  and  of  historical  accuracy,  which  has  the  effect  of  obscuring  a  most  important  facf  ot  history 
that  no  lover  of  truth  could  possibly  wish  to  have  concealed  from  view.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Romans  invariably  speak  of  themselves  is  the  “  Roman  people,”  or  in  later  times  as  the  “  Senate  and 
the  Roman  people.”  The  Roman  nation,  in  our  existing  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  “  nation,  is  a 
thing  that  has  no  existence  whatever  in  history.  No  such  political  being  has  ever  been  known  as  a 
“  Roman  nation,”  if  we  use  the  word  nation  in  the  same  sense  as  when  we  speak  of  an  ‘  Etruscan 
nation.”  It  is  the  exclusive  characteristic  and  the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  this  one  city  of 
Rome,  that  the  material  city  was  prior  in  the  order  of  time  to  its  population  and  possessed  the  pecu¬ 
liar  and  extraordinary  gift  of  creating  and  forming  its  people.  In  the  case  of  all  other  people  the 
population  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  their  city,  which  is  built  to  meet  the  wants  of  its  people  as 
these  wants  arise.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  foundation  of  Romulus,  the  city  was  built  by  a  band  of 
associates  whose  plan  it  was  to  attract  inhabitants  to  come  there  and  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  new 
foundation. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Greek  historian,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  will  more  than 
suffice  to  exhibit  in  its  real  light  the  error  of  our  recent  writers  who  permit  themselves  to  speak  of  a 
“  Roman  nation,”  and  from  its  interest  as  bearing  upon  a  truth  of  such  deep  importance  to  a  right 
understanding  of  Roman  history,  the  quotation  may  be  given  at  length. 

“  What  I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains,”  writes  Dionysius,  “  to  discover  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Romans,  examining  for  this  purpose  a  large  number  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  may  be 
stated  herein  as  follows,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  fully  warrant  our  very  best  felicitations 
being  offered  to  those  who  had  the  thought  to  make  Rome  into  a  city  of  refuge  for  barbarous  fugitive 
and  homeless  men,  and  even  to  justify  the  belief  in  its  being  a  Grecian  city  of  the  most  universal  and 
philanthropic  character.  The  aboriginal  people  may  pass  for  having  been  G.notrians,  while  this 
city  has  an  Arcadian  origin.  The  Pelasgi,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  who  lived  near  them,  were  an 
Argive  race  who  left  Thessalv  and  came  into  Italy.  After  them  Evander,  at  the  head  of  an  Arcadian 
emigration,  came  and  settled  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  aborigines  consenting  to  make  a  cession  to 
him  of  a  sufficient  territory.  Next  after  these  followed  Hercules  and  a  band  of  associates  from  the 
Peloponese  who  occupied  the  Mons  Saturnius.  The  latest  comers  that  made  their  appearance  were 
the  Trojan  remnant,  who  united  themselves  to  the  settlers  under  Evander ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  nation  which  can  boast  either  of  a  more  ancient  descent  or  of  being  more  akin  to  the 
Grecians.  Time,  as  it  advanced,  brought  with  it  a  complete  influx  and  mingling  of  barbarian  popu- 
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lations,  through  which  the  city  lost  many  of  its  ancient  customs.  Indeed  the  marvel  must  be  to 
those  who  at  all  reflect,  how  it  could  possibly  come  to  pass  that  the  city  escaped  being  reduced  to  a 
complete  state  of  barbarism,  considering  the  many  myriads  of  Osci,  Marsi,  Samnites,  Tuscans, 
Brettians,  Umbrians,  Ligurians,  Iberians,  and  Celts  which  it  admitted  within  its  walls.  Not  to 
speak  of  others,  who  came  partly  from  Italy  itself  and  partly  from  an  infinite  number  of  other  places, 
having  neither  the  same  language  nor  the  same  habits  of  life,  all  of  whom,  by  reason  of  their  difference 
of  language  and  customs,  and  their  being  forcibly  brought  into  combination  with  each  other,  might 
be  naturally  expected  to  overthrow  and  revolutionise  many  of  the  ancient  practices  of  the  city  ” 
(Book  i.  89).  Thus  far  Dionysius.  And  here,  if  we  properly  reflect,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
wonder  that  the  city,  thus  inundated  with  a  deluge  of  alien  populations,  should,  notwithstanding, 
have  been  gifted  with  the  singular  power,  to  prove  itself  able  to  infuse  one  distinct  living  Roman 
spirit  into  this  mixed  barbarian  multitude,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  animated  by  a  feeling  of  unity  and 
patriotism  greater  and  more  capable  of  heroic  action  than  anything  similar  which  is  to  be  found  in 
populations  who  could  make  good  their  claim  to  be  considered  nations  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  their  blindness,  all  our  modern  writers  of  Roman  history  appear  to 
have  scales  before  their  eyes,  by  which  they  are  hindered  from  perceiving  this  singular  and  exceptional 
marvel  of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Rome;  viz.,  that  years  before  the  Christian  times  the  city  did  not  only, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  ideas  established  in  all  other  cities,  make  a  practice  of  freely  opening  its  gates 
to  receive  every  species  of  alien  population,  but  possessed  the  secret  of  transforming  all  these  aliens 
into  Romans,  and  of  infusing  into  them  the  Roman  spirit  which  conquered  and  subdued  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  whole  Gentile  world  undoubtedly  can  find  nothing  that  is  in  any  sense  parallel  to 
the  above  singular  characteristic  of  the  Roman  city,  which,  with  justice,  appeared  so  unaccountable 
to  the  mind  of  the  Greek  historian.  The  single  known  exception  in  history  is  the  still  greater  and 
far  more  wonderful  spectacle  which  the  Christian  times  present  of  the  innumerable  array  of  tribes, 
peoples,  and  nations  dispersed  over  the  world,  formed  and  moulded  to  their  Christian  unity  of  prayer 
and  doctrine  under  the  pastoral  sceptre  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Christian  Rome.  There  is  in  all 
unbelief  an  evil  instinct  which  is  sensitive  to  danger,  and  perhaps  the  blindness  of  our  modern  writers 
of  Roman  history  to  this  supernational  characteristic  of  the  Roman  city  mav,  unknown  to  themselves, 
arise  from  the  instinctive  perception,  that  to  acknowledge  this  characteristic  mark  of  ancient  Rome 
would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  confessing  that  it  was  the  “  finger  of  God  ”  in  the  Gentile  world  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  that  which  was  to  be  manifested  in  a  far  more  wonderful  degree  during;  the  times 
of  the  Gospel. 

VIII.  It  would  seem  to  flow,  as  it  were,  naturally  from  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  character  of 
this  singular  city,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  populations  numerically  stronger  and  more 
powerful  than  itself,  that  its  history  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  two  completely  distinct  aspects,  each  of 
which  will  be  of  a  nature  to  offer  the  studious  observer  its  own  separate  branch  of  study.  The 
progress  of  the  city  in  its  conquering  and  civilising  mission  over  the  world  will  form  its  externtai. 
history  ;  while  the  gradual  growth  and  consolidation  of  its  home  polity  and  jurisprudence,  in  other 
words,  of  its  system  of  laws  and  of  the  internal  government  by  which  they  were  administered,  forming 
what  may  be  intelligibly  described  as  its  internal  history.  In  practice  the  two  are  almost 
always  combined,  not  a  little  to  the  detriment  of  a  clear  and  satisfactory  understanding  of  both,  for 
in  reality  they  form  two  almost  distinct  branches  of  study.  All  that  took  place  within  the  city, 
m  consequence  of  the  incessant  collision  between  the  rival  classes  of  population  and  their  clashing; 
interests,  is  that,  as  we  have  said,  which  makes  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  city  the 
school  of  politics  for  the  statesmen  of  all  subsequent  times. 
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IX.  What  we  shall  also  find  to  be  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  city  as  to  be  without 
a  single  parallel  in  the  experience  of  any  other  known  city  or  people,  is  the  conviction  with  which 
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all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  appear  at  every  period  of  the  city’s  career  to  be  invincibly  possessed, 
that  in  every  possible  conjuncture  of  circumstances  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  city  must  prevail,  and 
the  victory  in  the  end  must  be  with  Rome.  In  this  one  respect  Rome  has  always  been  from  the 
first  beginning  to  all  its  citizens  practically  the  same  Eternal  city  which  it  is  now  publicly  proclaimed 
to  be  by  the  title  “  Eternal  ”  that  all  nations  concur  to  bestow  upon  it.  Livy  relates  an  anecdote 
which  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  rise  of  this  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans  in  connection  with 
the  religion  of  the  city.  At  the  time  when  the  citizens  were  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  their 
king,  Romulus,  and  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  senators,  one  Proculus  Julius,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Livy,  as  a  wide-spread  tradition  bears  witness,  notwithstanding  his  being  the  bearer  of  great 
tidings,  came  with  a  serious  face  into  the  public  assembly  of  the  people  and  said,  “  Ouirites,  Romulus, 
the  father  of  this  city,  came  down  from  the  heavens  early  this  morning  and  placed  himself  before 
me.  When  overcome  with  fright,  and  the  desire  to  prostrate  myself,  I  stood  before  him  entreating 
to  be  allowed  to  look  at  him,  he  said  to  me, 4  Go  and  tell  the  Romans  that  the  powers  of  heaven  will 
that  my  Rome  should  be  the  head  of  the  world.  Let  them,  therefore,  study  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  hand  on  their  knowledge  to  their  posterity  in  such  a  manner  that  no  human 
power  may  ever  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the  Roman  arms.’  Having  thus  spoken  he  disappeared 
in  the  air.  It  was  wonderful,”  adds  Livy,  “  with  what  eager  belief  these  words  were  generally 
received,  and  how  much  the  public  grief  for  the  loss  of  Romulus  was  soothed,  both  among  the  people 
and  the  army,  by  the  belief  in  his  immortality.” 

This  confidence  of  the  Romans  in  the  victory  finally  resting  with  their  arms  was  probably  never 
more  severely  tried  than  in  the  war  with  the  Carthaginian  leader  Hannibal,  and  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  quite  proof  even  against  this  trial.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  Apulia,  which  was  the 
fourth  victory  Hannibal  had  gained  since  his  descent  from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  at  a  time  when 
Rome  seemed  to  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  no  Roman,  according  to  Eutropius, 
deigned  to  make  mention  of  peace;  and  when  Hannibal  offered  the  Romans  the  opportunity  of 
ransoming  their  prisoners,  the  Senate  replied,  “  that  the  city  had  no  need  of  citizens  who,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  could  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners”  (B.  iii.  n).  The  very  ground  on  which 
Hannibal  had  pitched  his  camp  when,  some  years  later,  he  had  marched  his  army  in  sight  of  the  city, 
was  put  up  to  public  auction  in  Rome  and  found  a  purchaser  (Florus,  ii.  47). 

Such  a  settled  conviction  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  city  which  we  find  in 
every  period  of  its  eventful  history,  is  manifestly  not  to  be  explained  without  our  having  recourse  to 
an  entirely  superhuman  cause,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  similar  act  of  the  same  Divine  Omnipotence  which 
had  previously  for  its  own  ends  decreed  to  give  the  empire  of  the  world  to  Cyrus.  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  are  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaias,  “  to  my  anointed  Cyrus,  of  whose  right  hand  I  have 
taken  hold,  to  subdue  the  nations  before  his  face,  and  to  turn  the  backs  of  kings,  and  to  open  the 
doors  before  him,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut ;  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  will  humble  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  will  burst  the  bars  of  iron  :  and  I 
will  give  thee  hidden  treasures,  and  the  concealed  riches  of  secret  places,  that  thou  mayest  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord,  who  call  thee  bv  thy  name,  the  God  of  Israel  ”  (Isaias  xlv.  1-3). 

Even  Niebuhr,  the  first  of  the  German  school,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  a  French  writer  on 
Roman  law,  as  witty  as  they  are  wise,  “  has  earned  the  singular  merit  of  writing  Roman  history  in 
a  manner  wholly  unknown  to  the  Romans,”  is  compelled  to  attribute  the  irresistible  career  of  this 
city  to  the  “act  of  God.”  His  words  are  most  remarkable,  and  will  bear  to  be  quoted  at  length. 
“  Through  the  whole  of  their  history  we  shall  see  how  often  all  the  virtues  of  the  state  and  of  the 
people  would  have  been  ineffectual  unless  destiny  had  saved  Rome  in  her  perils,  and  had  paved  the 
way  for  her  triumphs.  The  nations  and  men  before  whom  Rome  might  have  fallen  appeared  too 
late ;  in  the  periods  of  her  weakness  she  had  only  to  fight  with  adversaries  no  way  above  her ;  and 
while  Rome  staked  everything  on  one  cast  and  war  was  her  natural  state,  the  other  nations 
husbanded  their  efforts  because  they  despaired  of  victory,  or  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  loved 
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nothing  but  effeminate  sloth,  whatever  their  ill-judged  enterprises  might  seem  to  imply.  No  Niebuhr  con- 
one  among  them  came  against  Rome  with  a  like  spirit  and  a  like  purpose,  and  this  alone  was  enough  jfnSger  ofGod 
to  make  Rome  subdue  them  all.  Philip’s  inaction  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Hannibal — that 
of  Mithridates,  so  long  as  the  Marsian  war  threatened  Rome  and  a  slight  additional  weight  would 
have  turned  the  scale — these  are  events  in  which  we  must  recognise  the  finger  of  God.”1 

X.  Turning  from  this  general  glance  at  the  military  history  of  the  city,  in  its  appointed  career  as 
the  destined  armed  conqueror  and  pacifier  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  its  internal  history,  our 
sisrht  comes,  as  indeed  we  could  scarcely  otherwise  anticipate,  to  rest  upon  an  exceedingly  agitated 
and  troubled  scene.  If  we  call  to  mind  what  we  have  learned  from  Dionysius  as  to  the  heterogeneous 
population  to  which  the  city  readily  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  present  domicile  within  its  walls, 
together  with  the  eventual  prospect  for  each  settler  of  his  coming  to  be  enrolled  among  its  citizens, 
undoubtedly  a  true  cause  for  wonder  will  arise.  This,  however,  will  come,  not  from  making  the 
discovery  that  from  time  to  time  even  terrific  civil  strife  and  discord  prevailed  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Rome,  but  from  observing  the  marvellous  and  inextinguishable  love  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Roman  citizens  always  showed  for  their  “  respublica  ”  or  commonwealth,  and  which  invariably 
in  the  end  prevailed  over  the  extremely  numerous  disturbing  and  dissolving  causes  that  made  the 
internal  history  of  the  city  to  abound  so  greatly  in  times  of  turmoil  and  agitation. 

St.  Augustine,  in  his  treatise  on  the  city  of  God,  shows  himself,  it  is  true,  a  very  minute  observer 
of  the  internal  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  nearly  always  fixes  his 
attention  so  exclusively  upon  the  dark  side,  that  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  the  city 
than  the  scattered  notices  which  his  treatise  contains,  not  only  would  Rome’s  conquest  and  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  of  the  world  remain  as  a  fact  of  history  destitute  of  any  adequate  explanation, 
but  we  should  be  rather  tempted  to  positive  wonder,  how  the  kind  of  city  which  St.  Augustine 
pourtrays  could  have  managed  to  escape  speedy  ruin  from  self-destruction.  St.  Augustine,  however, 
it  is  only  just  to  remember,  is  not  professedly  writing  a  Roman  history.  He  has  to  treat  a  particular 
side  of  Roman  history  with  a  special  controversial  purpose  in  view  of  events  peculiar  to  his  own  time. 

Rome  had  just  then  suffered  the  calamity  of  having  been  overrun  by  Alarie  and  his  West  Goths  (August 
27,  a.d.  410).  The  Romans  of  the  city,  who  were  still  the  great  majority,  continuing  to  adhere  to 
their  traditional  belief  and  their  ancient  forms  of  religion,  now  bitterly  accused  the  Christians  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  the  calamities  of  the  city  through  the  anger  of  the  gods  awakened  by  the 
contempt  which  the  Christians  everywhere  showed  to  their  sacrifices  and  altars.  St.  Augustine’s 
reply  to  the  Romans  is  to  the  effect  that  the  gods  of  the  city  had  plainly  proved  their  total  incapacity 
to  protect  them  from  the  multitude  of  internal  dissensions  and  calamities  from  which  their  republic 
was  never  free  during  the  whole  course  of  its  history.  It  was  manifestly,  therefore,  contrary  to 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  anger  of  the  gods  could  have  been  in  any  way  the  cause  of  the  calamities 
which  had  recently  befallen  the  city. 

Nevertheless,  what  must  unquestionably  attract  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to  St.  Augustine’s 
view  of  the  case  is,  that  rather  than  relate  in  his  own  person  the  many  foul  and  dishonourable  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  city  at  the  time  when  the  nobles  aimed  at  making 
themselves  absolute  masters  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  and  the  latter  resisted,  he  prefers  to  remain 
silent  in  his  own  person,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  citing  the  testimony  of  an  author  so  celebrated  as 
the  historian  Sallust.  “  Notwithstanding  the  sentence,”  to  quote  St.  Augustine’s  own  words,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  present  discourse — viz.,  that  “justice  and  honourable  conduct  was  even  more  a 
part  of  the  Roman  nature  than  of  their  laws,”  written  with  special  reference  to  the  period  when  the 
city  made  such  rapid  strides  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 

Sallust  nevertheless  confesses  in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  as  also  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
work,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  city  passed  from  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  to  that  of  the 
1  From  a  lecture  of  Niebuhr,  added  by  way  of  preface  to  the  English  translation  of  Niebuhr’s  Roman  History. 
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consuls  there  began  to  be  acts  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  more  powerful  against  the  weaker, 
who  on  this  account  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  presence  of  the  patricians,  in  addition  to  the 
existence  of  dissensions  of  many  other  kinds.  And  when  Sallust  states  that  the  Roman  people  lived 
in  the  greatest  concord  with  each  other,  and  showed  the  most  exemplary  morality  in  the  interval 
between  the  second  and  the  last  war  with  Carthage,  he  assigns  as  the  cause  not  the  love  of  justice, 
but  the  dread  of  an  insecure  peace  so  long  as  their  rival  Carthage  was  in  existence.  Hence  it 
was  that  Scipio  Nasica  was  most  opposed  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  in  order  to  possess  a 
continued  restraint  upon  immorality,  and  that  these  same  good  morals  might  be  better  preserved 
and  the  vices  of  the  people  be  more  effectually  restrained  through  fear.  The  same  Sallust  immediately 
adds,  “  That  discord,  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  the  many  other  evils  that  are  wont  to  spring  up 
during  a  condition  of  prosperity,  became  very  greatly  on  the  increase  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.” 
Whence  we  are  certainly  given  to  understand,  St.  Augustine  argues,  that  things  of  this  kind  had 
been  known  both  to  exist  and  also  to  be  on  the  increase  at  an  earlier  date.  Supplying  then  the 
link  in  his  chain  of  thought,  Sallust  goes  on  to  add,  “  For  previously  there  had  been  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  more  powerful,  which  had  caused  the  ‘  plebs  ’  to  separate  themselves  from  the  patri¬ 
cians,  not  to  mention  other  causes  of  disagreement  which  had  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  the  public  business  of  the  city  was  conducted  indeed  with  equity  and 
moderation,  but  not  any  longer  than  the  fear  of  the  Tarquin  family  and  the  dread  of  a  serious  war 
with  Etruria  left  no  other  choice  open.”  You  see,  continues  St.  Augustine,  that  even  in  this  brief 
space  of  time,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  during  which  a  reign  of  moderation  and  equity  existed 
to  a  certain  extent,  Sallust  declares,  that  fear  was  in  the-  main  t'he  chief  cause ;  for  the  reason,  that 
the  war  which  Tarquin,  ejected  from  his  kingdom  and  city  and  allied  with  the  Etrurians,  sought  to 
carry  on  against  the  Romans  inspired  a  very  real  fear.  Observe  also  what  Sallust  goes  on  to  say, 
“No  sooner  is  the  war  over  than  the  patricians  began  to  treat  the  plebs  as  if  they  had  been  slaves, 
disposing  of  their  lives  and  labour  in  a  most  kingly  fashion,  turning  them  out  of  their  lands,  and 
acting  as  if  the  power  rested  exclusively  in  their  own  hands.  The  multitude  of  the  city  subjected  to 
this  harsh  treatment  and  ground  down  by  usury,  but  having  all  the  same  to  pay  taxes  and  furnish 
soldiers  for  the  wars,  took  up  arms  and  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  and  the  Aventine,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  they  extorted  various  rights  for  themselves  and,  amongst  others,  the  appointment  of 
tribunes  of  the  people.”  The  second  Punic  war  with  its  disasters  put  an  end  to  the  discord  on  both 
sides.  “  You  may  thus  see,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “  at  what  date,  that  is,  almost  immediately  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  what  sort  of  men  these  Romans  really  were,  of  whom  our  author  notwith¬ 
standing  says,  ‘  that  justice  and  honourable  conduct  was  even  more  a  part  of  their  nature  than 
of  their  laws.’  ” 

“Moreover,”  continues  St.  Augustine,  “if  such  were  the  times  when  the  Roman  Commonwealth 
was  said  to  have  been  at  its  best,  what  is  to  be  said  or  thought  of  it  in  the  period  that  succeeded ; 
when,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  same  author  Sallust,  ‘  having  been  gradually  changed  from  being  a 
pattern  of  nobility  and  virtue  it  became  known  for  the  worst  and  the  most  disgraceful  vices,’  that  is, 
as  has  been  said,  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.”  How  Sallust  briefly  and  pointedly  describes  these  times 
may  be  seen  by  consulting  his  history,  where  it  will  appear  through  what  a  constant  deterioration  of 
public  morality,  a  period  of  great  prosperity  was  passed  through  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
“  From  which  date,”  writes  Sallust,  “no  longer,  as  formerly,  the  morals  of  our  ancestors  gradually 
declined  by  slow  stages,  the  descent  now  was  precipitous  after  the  manner  of  a  torrent.  Youth 
became  so  utterly  corrupt  through  luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  could  be  said  with  truth  to  be 
incapable  either  of  possessing  property  themselves  or  of  suffering  others  to  hold  it.”  Sallust  then 
continues  his  description  of  the  vices  of  Sulla  and  the  degraded  state  of  the  Commonwealth  in  his 
time,  many  other  writers  concurring  in  the  truth  of  his  statements,  though  much  his  inferiors  in 
their  power  of  expressing  themselves. 

St.  Augustine  now  proceeds  to  draw  his  conclusion.  “  If  no  one  has  since  dared  to  impute  the 
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great  calamities  which  happened  before  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  the  still  greater  evils  which 
followed,  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  of  the  city,  on  what  grounds  can  the  present  Romans  impute  the 
existing  calamities  of  the  city  to  Christ,  whose  most  wholesome  doctrine  forbids  that  these  false  and 
deceiving  gods  should  receive  any  worship,  and  which  by  the  very  Divine  authority  with  which  it 
detests  and  condemns  these  injurious  and  disgraceful  desires  of  men,  is  seen  to  withdraw  His  own 
family  away  from  a  world  that  is  decaying  and  falling  to  pieces  through  these  very  evils,  in  order 
that  He  may  found  an  eternal  commonwealth,  having  its  glory  not  in  the  vain  applause  of  men,  but 
in  the  judgment  of  truth”  (Civ.  Dei,  ii.  18). 

XL  So  far  we  have  in  St.  Augustine’s  words  his  reply  to  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  name, 
who  attributed  the  sufferings  of  the  city  to  the  anger  of  the  false  gods.  But  whatever  be  the  large 
foundation  of  truth  in  St.  Augustine’s  estimate  of  the  history  of  Rome,  we  are  not  to  overlook  the 
circumstance  that  St.  Augustine  is  writing  as  a  controversialist  and  not  as  an  historian.  More  than 
fourteen  hundred  years  have  now  passed  since  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  treatise,  and  this  constitutes 
a  period  of  time  during  which  the  world  would  have  had  ample  time  to  suffer  to  disappear  out  of  its 
sight,  and  to  dismiss  from  its  thoughts,  the  memory  of  virtues  that  merely  owed  their  origin  to  the 
sense  of  fear  which  the  existing  state  of  affairs  inspired.  The  Assyrian  nation  had  a  durable  imperial 
reign  in  the  East,  and  became  widely  known  for  the  long  succession  of  able  and  vigorous  monarchs 
who  sat  upon  its  throne,  as  also  for  its  deeds  of  arms ;  but  all  this  has  not  availed  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Assyria  from  lapsing  almost  entirely  out  of  the  remembrance  of  men.  The  contrary  is 
the  case  with  Rome.  The  more  time  advances,  the  more  the  fame  of  Rome  continues  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  the  mote  the  nations  of  the  world  are  disposed  to  value  the  examples  of  public  virtue 
and  of  political  and  military  heroism  with  which  the  history  of  this  city  abounds,  and  even  to  propose 
them  as  the  best  models  that  can  be  found,  in  any  known  history,  for  being  placed  before  their  own 
youth  for  imitation. 

XII.  Again,  the  more  the  various  nations  of  Europe  become  acquainted  with  their  own  history, 
the  greater  they  discover  the  debt  to  be  which  their  civilisation  owes  to  the  city  of  Rome.  “  More 
important  than  all  this,”  writes  an  able  author  of  a  very  popular  English  abridgement  of  the  History 
°f  Rome,  “  is  the  fact  that  our  modern  civilisation  is  only  a  further  development  of  that  of  the 
Romans,  and  is  essentially  based  upon  it;  for  the  history  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  ends  in  that 
of  Rome,  and  that  of  all  modern  nations  has  grown  out  of  that  of  Rome.  The  language  of  Italy 
and  its  surrounding  islands,  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  to  some  extent  that  of  England,  are 
to  this  day  so  many  proofs  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Romans  in  these  countries.  These 
languages  are  only  dialects  formed  from  the  Latin  and  modified  by  time  and  a  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances,  so  that  whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  will  find  the  key  to  it  in  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Latin.  Most  of  the  towns,  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  Europe, 
were  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  their  wonderful  system  of  colonisation.  In 
this  respect  there  is  no  modern  nation  which  presents  such  striking  resemblances  to  Rome  as 
England,  whose  spirit  and  system  of  colonisation  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  European  nation. 
T  he  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
were  themselves  subdued  by  the  spirit  of  Rome,  which  still  continued  to  live  in  her  institutions  and 
her  language ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  Rome’s  political  and  military  power  was 
broken,  yet  the  spirit  of  her  institutions  and  language  exercised  its  influence  upon  the  victorious 
barbarians,  and  so  became  the  groundwork  of  a  new  European  civilisation.  Proofs  of  this  readily 
present  themselves  to  an  attentive  observer  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  from  its  southernmost 
point  to  the  Baltic  and  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  But  it  was  above  all  things  the 
Roman  law,  the  most  perfect  and  genuine  production  of  the  Roman  mind,  that  retained  its 
influence  almost  unimpaired.  No  people  of  antiquity  had  shown  such  wisdom  in  their  legislation, 
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or  had  brought  their  code  of  laws  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  and  internal  consistency  as  the 
Romans.1 

AUdvmsaUon  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  modern  world,  which  thus  with  so  much  truth  and  fairness 
that  of  Rome,  acknowledges  its  debt  to  the  civilisation  and  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome,  is  equally  ready  to 
acknowledge  its  greater  debt  still  to  the  patient  and  often  unrequited  services  of  those  without  whom 
.  we  might  have  known  at  the  present  moment  even  less  of  Roman  antiquity  than  we  actually  know 
of  the  past  history  of  Assyria.  These  were  the  monastic  and  other  missionaries  sent  from  Christian 
Rome,  who  not  merely  preserved  in  their  schools  of  learning  and  their  libraries  the  treasures  of  the 
former  Rome  which  would  have  otherwise  perished,  but  who  were  the  active  teachers  of  the  conquering 
hordes,  by  whom  these  latter  eventually  became  transformed  into  the  new  Christianised  Roman 
civilisation  that  everywhere  throughout  the  nations  supplanted  the  civilisation  of  the  former  military 
Rome,  and  who  in  their  day  received  and  handed  on  the  lamp  of  knowledge  to  those  who  came  after 
them,  according  to  the  beautiful  expression  of  the  Roman  poet, 

“  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.” — Lucretius,  II.  78. 

XIII.  It  is,  however,  even  if  only  of  the  nature  of  an  imperfect  testimony,  still,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  is  a  real  testimony  to  a  great  truth  of  history,  when  we  meet  with  such  a  clear  and  serious  acknow  ¬ 
ledgment  as  the  one  above  quoted,  that  the  entire  civilisation  of  the  modern  world  is  based  upon  the 
literature,  science  of  government  and  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome.  That  this  must  have  come 
to  pass  through  the  special  disposition  of  Divine  Providence,  is  a  truth  that  follows  at  once  from  any 
intelligent  belief  in  a  government  of  God  watching  over  the  affairs  of  men,  and  it  will  be  full  of 
interest  to  bring  to  a  close  our  few  preliminary  reflections  on  the  character  of  this  eventful  period  of 
Roman  history  with  a  passage  taken  from  one  of  the  prose  writings  of  the  poet  Dante,  which, 
besides  its  intrinsic  value,  will  also  aflord  an  instructive  insight  into  the  order  of  ideas  that  were 
current  in  Europe  respecting  Rome  in  the  days  which  we  are  quite  right  in  calling  the  “  ages  of 
faith.”  The  passage,  it  is  true,  is  one  that  will  sufficiently  betray  its  origin  at  a  time  when  Christian 
faith  ruled  supreme  and  undisputed  over  the  minds  of  all  classes,  and  Dante,  in  giving  utterance  to 
it,  shows  the  perfect  confidence  he  had  in  his  right  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “  I  have  believed,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  spoken”  (Ps.  cxv.  1). 

T^d ante uTt'h e  XIV.  “There  can  be  no  cause  for  wonder,”  writes  Dante,  “whenever  Divine  Providence, 

judgment  of  which  stands  high  above  all  the  intelligence  of  men  and  angels,  takes  its  measures  in  a  manner 

Ages  on  Roman  removed  from  our  powers  of  observation,  so  that  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  actions  of  men, 

history.  one  towards  another,  have  an  effect  entirely  beyond  their  own  intentions.  The  great  and  over¬ 

powering  cause  for  wonder  is,  when  the  Eternal  Counsel  proceeds  to  carry  itself  into  execution  in  a 
manner  which  our  intelligence  can  comprehend.  And  here  it  will  be  permitted,  even  to  such  a  person 
as  I  am,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  to  use  the  words  of  Solomon,  who,  speaking  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Uncreated  Wisdom,  says  in  his  Proverbs,  ‘  Listen,  for  I  am  about  to  speak  of  great 

things  ’  (Prov.  viii.  6).  The  immeasurable  goodness  of  God,  desiring  to  reconform  to  itself  the  human 
creature,  which  had  fallen  through  the  sin  of  the  first  man  from  its  original  conformity  and  likeness, 
it  was  decreed  in  that  most  high  and  most  united  Divine  Consistory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  that  the  Son 
of  God  should  come  down  upon  the  earth  to  restore  this  conformity.  And  because  it  was  fitting 
that,  in  order  to  His  coming  into  the  world,  not  only  the  heavens  but  likewise  the  earth  should  be  in 
the  best  state  of  preparation  to  receive  Him,  and  this  best  condition,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is  when  the  world  is  one  monarchy,  that  is,  entirely  under  one  sovereign,  Divine  Providence 
called  into  being  that  people  and  that  city  which  was  charged  with  the  mission  to  bring  this  about ; 
to  wit,  Glorious  Rome;  and  further,  as  Christ  was  appointed  to  be  born  from  the  root  of  Jesse,” 
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&c.  Dante  here  makes  an  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Troy  as  a  cotemporary  event  that  was  preparatory 
to  the  future  foundation  of  Rome. 

“  O  ineffable  and  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  God !”  then  Dante  continues,  “  who  for  the  time 
of  Thy  coming  down  upon  earth  made  such  great  preparation  for  Thyself,  both  in  Syria  and  here  in 
Italy;  and  O  ye  most  foolish  and  most  vile  vermin,  who  feed  yourselves  in  the  disguise  of  men  and 
who  presume  to  speak  against  our  faith,  and  who  think  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
God  has  ordered  with  so  much  prudence  by  your  wire-drawn  speculations  and  researches;  ill  betide 
you  and  your  presumption  and  every  one  who  places  faith  in  you.  And  as  was  said  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  Roman  imperial  power  derived  not  merely  its  birth  but  its  entire  career 
from  God;  for,  beginning  from  Romulus,  who  was  its  first  founder,  up  to  its  most  developed  form, 
that  is,  up  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  abovementioned  (Augustus  Caesar),  its  career  was  a  series  not 
of  mere  human  but  of  divinely-ordered  operations.  For  if  we  consider  the  seven  kings  who  first 
governed  the  city,  Romulus,  Numa,  Tullus,  and  Ancus,  and  the  three  of  the  Tarquin  family  who 
became  each  successively,  as  it  were,  the  tutors  and  guardians  of  its  childhood,  we  may  learn  from 
the  writers  of  Roman  history,  especially  Livy,  that  they  were  of  different  characters,  exactly  suited 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  reign.  Next,  if  we  consider  its  adolescence  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  emancipated  from  its  tutorship  under  the  kings  by  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  up  to  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  its  first  supreme  chief,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  raised  to  its  pre-eminence  not  bv  mere 
human  citizens  but  by  men  of  God,  into  whom  not  a  mere  human  love  but  a  love  that  came  from 
God  was  breathed,  that  they  might  love  their  city.  And  this  neither  could  nor  ought  to  have  been 
except  for  an  end  specially  intended  by  God  in  the  heavenly  pouring  out  of  His  gift.  And  who  shall 
venture  to  say  that  Fabricius  was  without  a  holy  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  refuse  an  untold 
amount  of  gold  through  the  resolve  not  to  give  up  his  country  ”  (here  follows  a  list  of  the  great 
Roman  examples  of  public  heroism,  Curius,  Torquatus,  Brutus,  Regulus,  and  others).  “Unques¬ 
tionably  it  ought  to  be  manifest,”  continues  Dante,  “  when  we  remember  what  the  lives  of  these 
men  were,  not  to  mention  numerous  other  more  than  ordinary  men,  that  so  many  holy  and 
marvellous  examples  of  life  could  never  have  existed  without  a  certain  measure  of  the  light  of  Divine 
goodness  supervening  over  their  naturally  noble  qualities.  But  still  for  all  this,”  Dante  urges  in 
conclusion,  “  we  ought  not  to  require  more  than  that  a  special  birth  and  a  special  career  should  be 
acknowledged  as  planned  and  appointed  by  God  for  the  holy  city  Rome”  (Dante,  II  Convito, 
trattato  iv.  ch.  5). 

XV.  We  ought  by  no  means  to  omit  to  take  due  note  of  the  particular  caution  which  Dante  is 
careful  to  subjoin  to  the  claims  which  he  is  preferring  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Rome,  a  caution 
which  savours  singularly  strongly  of  the  ages  of  faith.  However  warm  an  admirer  Dante  shows 
himself  to  be  for  the  virtues  and  nobility  of  mind  which  display  themselves  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
he  is  scrupulously  careful  to  stipulate  that  this  admiration  shall  not  be  permitted  to  go  beyond  its 
proper  limits,  and  that  we  are  not  to  presume  to  claim  for  ancient  Rome  any  equality  with  the  gifts 
and  prerogatives  that  are  strictly  proper  to  the  Christian  covenant.  Dante  here  puts  in  his  very 
necessary  caution,  on  purpose  to  require  that  the  boundary  line  which  divides  the  world  before  Christ 
from  the  times  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  duly  observed,  and  that  we  carefully  remain  on  our  guard,  how 
we  ask  for  ancient  Rome  anything  more  than  can  be  justly  claimed  for  a  power  sent  by  God  into  the 
world  charged  with  the  preliminary  mission  to  prepare  the  nations  of  the  world  to  receive  His 
Gospel.  Our  times  of  the  world  may  likewise  be  said  with  the  greatest  truth  to  stand  in  even  greater 
need  still  of  a  caution  as  they  approach  the  subject  of  Roman  history;  but  the  caution  which  they 
need  would  seem  to  be  the  very  opposite  to  that  with  which  Dante  qualifies  his  claims  for  the  city  of 
ancient  Rome.  Where  the  ages  of  faith  rejoiced  in  being  able  to  trace  the  action  of  Divine  provi¬ 
dence  in  the  times  before  Christ,  and  even  experienced  the  temptation  almost  to  admit  a  certain 
equality  between  these  times  and  those  of  the  Gospel,  our  generation  appears  to  be  running  headlong 
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in  the  opposite  direction  of  a  disposition  to  repudiate  all  intelligent  belief  whatsoever  in  the  crOVern- 
ment  of  God  over  the  world.  To  the  mind  of  Dante  and  his  generation,  Rome  could  have  but  one 
and  the  same  history,  according  to  which,  the  city  was  under  the  guiding  hand  of  God  from  the  very 
beginning.  Ancient  military  Rome,  according  to  Dante’s  belief,  was  sent  into  the  world  to  prepare  the 
nations  for  their  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  very  many  various  ways,  but  in  particular  by  bringing  them 
into  unity  under  one  sceptre.  Imperial  Rome,  by  its  holding  the  framework  of  the  world°together, 
became  the  nurse  of  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  society ;  and  as  the  power  of  imperial  Rome  decayed' 
and  finally  perished,  Christian  Rome  issued  forth  from  its  ruins  completely  victorious  over  the  old 
world,  to  enter  upon  its  own  Divine  mission  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  Such  was  Rome  to 
Dante  and  his  generation  in  the  thirteenth  century.1  And  as  the  truth  of  God  does  not  change 
with  time,  such  will  Rome  continue  to  be  to  all  who,  like  Dante,  hold  the  unchangeable  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Our  times,  however,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  evil 
note  of  their  disposition  to  cast  away  their  belief  in  God  and  His  government  over  the  world,  appear 
desirous  to  treat  the  history  of  Rome  as  the  juxtaposition  of  two  entirely  separate  histories,  that  at 
the  most  can  have  but  a  mere  accidental  connection  with  each  other.  According  to  this  current  order 
of  infidel  ideas,  we  have  the  history  of  the  first  Rome  as  a  power  military,  aggressive,  and  conquering, 
but  nevertheless  possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  of  all  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  science  of  juris¬ 
prudence  and  government  proper  for  holding  the  whole  world  in  subjection,  that  it  is  entitled  to  rule 
supreme  by  its  spirit  and  literature  over  the  upper  classes  of  mankind  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
second  or  Christian  Rome,  it  is  true,  comes  after  it,  but  its  history  has  for  some  time  ceased  to 
concern  the  world  at  large,  and  indeed  has,  deservedly,  become  little  more  than  a  matter  of  archaeology 
and  curious  research  for  the  limited  and  privileged  classes  who  can  command  leisure  time  for  their 
favourite  pursuits. 

f  Truth,  however,  at  every  time  of  the  world  is  the  antagonist  of  error,  and  if  Dante  found  it 
necessary  to  caution  his  own  generation  against  the  danger  of  attributing  to  ancient  Rome  too 
complete  an  approximation  to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant,  we  have  certainly  at 
the  present  time  to  observe  the  opposite  caution  of  not  suffering  ourselves  to  partake  in  the  unbelief 
which,  in  its  contemptuous  pride,  entirely  sets  itself  above  the  command  of  Christ,  “  not  to  put 
asunder  that  which  God  has  joined  together.”  If  God  has  been  pleased  to  send  the  ancient  military 
Rome  as  a  conquering  and  civilising  power  on  a  preparatory  mission  to  bring  the  nations  of  the 
world  into  a  political  unity  and  state  of  peace,  so  that  His  Church  might  enter  into  this  condition  of 
the  world  and  finally  supplant  the  former  military  Rome  in  the  possession  of  its  city  and  in  the 
unity  of  the  nations  which  it  had  formed  round  itself,  we  must  be  careful  how  wc  are  betrayed  bv 
the  unbelief  of  our  time  to  have  any  share  in  the  sin  of  “  disjoining  what  God  has  joined  together.” 
We  who  are  her  children  can  never  allow  His  Church  to  be  treated  as  something  separate  from 
ancient  Rome,  when  God,  by  His  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  has  raised  the  outer  fabric  of  His  Church 
upon  the  foundation  of  this  same  ancient  Rome.  Truth  does  not  change  as  generations  come  and 
go.  If  it  was  true  in  the  times  of  Dante,  it  is  equally  true  now  and  will  remain  equally  true  for  all 
future  time,  that  God  has  given  the  city  of  ancient  Rome  to  remain  while  the  world  shall  last  the  supreme 
seat  of  government  for  the  Christian  religion, — causing  its  code  of  canon  law  to  be  formed  on  the  basis 
of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  same  ancient  Rome,  its  liturgy  to  adopt  the  language  of  Rome, and  its 
missionaries  to  cover  the  nations  of  the  world  with  colleges  and  schools,  by  which  Rome’s  literature, 
philosophy,  and  ennobling  spirit  is  at  the  present  time  far  more  widely  spread  over  the  earth,  than 
the  city  of  Rome  could  ever  boast  of  having  accomplished  in  the  days  when  it  had  onlv  its  armed 
legions  with  which  to  command  the  obedience  of  the  world. 

1  Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  the  year  1265,  and  died  in  Ravenna  1321. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CARTHAGE ,  AND  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  PRECEDED  AND  LED  TO  THE  WAR  WITH 
ROME ,  FOR  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I.  Carthage  and  its  Career  belongs  to  Universal  History.  II.  Probable  date  and  origin  of  the  City. 
III.  An  extract  from  Professor  Heeren.  IF.  A  digression  on  the  foundation  of  the  Mother 
City ,  Tyre.  F.  Ezechiel’s  description  of  Tyre,  and  prediction  of  its  ruin.  FI.  Historical 
summary  of  the  career  of  Carthage.  FII.  Outline  of  the  Constitution  of  Carthage.  Fill. 
The  causes  of  Carthage’s  downfall  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  IX.  The  thread  of  the 
History  of  Rome  is  resumed.  X.  The  internal  collision  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians.  XL  Summary  of  the  external  history  of  the  City  and  its  wars  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  with  Carthage. 

TER  the  preceding  brief  reflections  bearing  on  the  general 
connection  of  this  eventful  period  of  the  history  of  the  city 
with  the  Christian  religion,  we  might  pass  on  to  the  period 
where  the  supreme  dictator  Sulla  appears  on  the  scene,  were  it 
not,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  we  find  our  attention  arrested, 
in  a  manner  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
collision  between  two  such  rivals  as  the  cities  of  Carthage  and 
Rome  contending  with  each  other  for  the  prize  of  an  undisputed 
sovereignty  over  the  world.  We  are  plainly  under  the  obligation 
to  pause  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  review  the  leading  features 
of  this  remarkable  strife,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
gain  from  it  some  fair  degree  of  light  as  to  the  reasons  which 
may  be  understood  to  have  moved  Divine  Providence  to  give  the  victory  to  the  city  of  Rome  and 
to  blot  out  Carthage  and  her  name  for  ever  as  one  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  world. 

Carthage,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  map,  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  in 
a  sheltered  bay,  with  the  island  of  Sicily  to  the  north-east,  and  that  of  Sardinia  to  the  north-west,  in 
such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  form  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  Sicilian  Cape  Lilyboeum  on  the 
north-east,  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  on  the  north-west.  Its  distance  is 
upwards  of  seventy  leagues  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Sicilian  coast. 

The  city  of  Utica  itself,  an  earlier  foundation  from  Tyre,  and  afterwards  famous  in  Roman 
history  from  its  connection  with  Cato,  may  be  seen  on  the  map  to  the  north,  and  at  no  great 
distance  lower  down  the  gulf  is  the  city  of  Tunis,  even  then  famous  for  being  a  nest  of  pirates,  a 
character  which,  together  with  its  name  of  Tunis,  has  adhered  to  it  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
down  to  the  present  century. 

Many  reasons  conspire  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  student  of  history  upon  the  city  of  Carthage 
as  one  of  the  principal  marvels  of  the  world’s  history,  the  difficulty  being  to  determine,  by  which  of 
the  two  the  most  instructive  lesson  is  conveyed, — the  continual  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city 
for  the  first  period  of  its  history, — or  its  subsequent  decline  and  total  destruction  after  it  came  into 
collision  with  the  city  of  Rome.  No  universal  history  can  lav  any  claim  to  be  complete,  which  does 
not  contain  an  account  of  the  great  Carthaginian  city  and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  spread  its  com¬ 
merce,  colonisation,  and  civilisation  over  the  sea-board  of  Africa  and  the  western  lands  of  Europe, — as 
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well  those  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  those  outside  the  straits  of  Gades  as  far  as  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall,  including  also  many  of  the  western  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

1  he  early  history  of  the  continent  of  Africa  brings  before  us  only  two  important  civilisations, 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  founded  its  kingdom,  and  that 
which  was  the  result  of  Carthaginian  conquest  and  colonisation.  As  regards  the  civilisation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  special  provision  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  appears  to  have  been  providentially  made 
for  it,  in  the  remarkable  geographical  site  assigned  to  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Not  only  is  the  soil 
of  the  valley  itself  one  of  exceptional  and  inexhaustible  fertility,  perpetually  renewed  by  the  periodical 
inundations  of  the  river  and  the  fertilising  deposit  resulting  from  each  successive  overflow;  but  the 
immense  tracts  of  sandy  and  waterless  deserts,  which  skirt  the  course  of  the  valley  on  each  side, 
interpose  a  barrier  impassable  to  any  invading  army  coming  from  either  the  east  or  the  west.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  if  Egypt  affords  the  earliest  known  example  of  a  civilised  and  well-ordered  king¬ 
dom.  The  civilisation  of  which  Carthage  was  the  source  is  of  very  much  more  recent  growth,  and 
may  with  justice  be  assigned  exclusively  to  the  superior  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of 
Carthage  as  its  efficient  cause.  By  their  attachment  to  the  possession  of  land  and  their  esteem  for 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  as  also  by  their  principle  of  sending  out  colonies  of  settlers  for  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  lands  equally  with  the  extension  of  their  commerce,  they  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
many  of  the  nomad  African  populations,  and  in  inducing  them  to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  farming 
and  agricultural  industry  under  a  rule  of  civil  law,  and  in  the  occupation  of  fixed  dwellings.  These 
populations  became  known  afterwards  as  Lybi-Phoenicians,  and  constituted  the  real  strength  of  the 
Carthaginian  state.  From  them  the  Carthaginians  formed  their  choicest  soldiers  and  tributaries, 
and,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  certain  cases  of  great  merit,  also  the  citizens  of  their  city.  That 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  was  not  without  a  literature  in  its  own  Punic  language  there 
are  many  evidences  to  prove,  and  could  this  but  have  been  preserved,  much  in  its  history  which 
must  now  for  ever  remain  in  obscurity  would  have  been  cleared  up.  Nevertheless,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  solitary  fragment  of  the  Punic  language  preserved  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  and 
a  few  lapidary  inscriptions  that  have  been  found  from  time  to  time,  not  only  the  records  of  history, 
which  would  have  been  so  valuable,  but  the  language  itself,  has  entirely  perished.  Indeed  it  is  not 
the  least  wonderful  feature  in  the  singular  history  of  Carthage,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  city  from 
the  memory  of  succeeding  generations,  as  regards  the  destruction  of  the  monuments  which  usually 
survive  in  the  form  of  ruins,  sculpture,  coinage,  and  literature,  is  almost  as  complete  in  its  way  as 
the  career  of  the  city  in  the  world’s  history  is  in  itself  striking  and  remarkable.  Never  before  or 
since  has  the  vote  of  an  eminent  public  man  had  such  a  terrible  and  literal  fulfilment  as  that  of  the 
elder  Cato,  given  in  the  Roman  Senate  as  reported  by  Livy,  “  Censeo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam,” 
I  give  my  judgment  that  Carthage  is  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

II.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage  is  not  known  with  perfect  chronological  accuracy, 
but  we  are  on  safe  ground  in  asserting  that  it  must  have  preceded  Rome  in  existence  by  somewhat 
upwards  of  an  entire  century  of  time.  It  was  a  colonial  daughter  of  the  rich  merchant  city  of  Tyre, 
and  was  founded  by  a  colony  which  quitted  the  mother  city  to  seek  a  settlement  for  themselves  on 
the  African  coast,  in  consequence  of  political  troubles  in  Tyre  itself.  Dido,  a  Tyrian  princess,  sister 
to  the  reigning  king  of  Tyre,  Pygmalion,  the  great  grandson  of  the  Ethbaal  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  the  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Achab,  the  wicked  king  of  Israel,  had  married  her  near 
relation,  Sicharbas  or  Sichaeus,  priest  of  one  of  the  great  temples  of  Tyre,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  immense  wealth.  With  a  view  to  secure  the  treasures  of  Sichaeus  for  himself,  Pygmalion 
had  caused  him  to  be  murdered.  Dido,  however,  had  her  own  friends,  and  by  taking  her  measures 
in  secret  she  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  brother,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  to  sea  w'ith  a 
small  fleet,  having  on  board  her  own  associates  and  the  treasures  of  her  deceased  husband.  The 
course  of  the  fleet  she  caused  to  be  directed  westward,  where  Tyre  had  already  planted  more  than 
one  prosperous  trading  settlement  on  the  African  coast. 
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The  refugees  appear  to  have  come  first,  as  was  natural,  to  the  Tyrian  city  of  Utica,  which  had 
then  been  in  existence  and  prosperous  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years;  and  nothing  seems  more 
probable  than  that  they  must  have  learned  from  their  fellow-countrymen  of  Utica  the  existence  of 
the  excellent  natural  harbour  a  little  lower  down  the  gulf,  where  Dido  and  her  followers  eventually 
planted  themselves,  and  where  the  city  of  Carthage  began  in  due  time  to  rear  its  head,  and  to  extend 
its  possessions  and  fortifications. 

The  first  commencements,  then,  of  the  future  city  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbour, 
and  this  with  its  fortifications  constituted  the  old  or  original  city  of  Carthage.  Subsequently,  when 
Carthage  had  become  rich  and 
populous,  a  new  city  was  built 
to  the  west,  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  original  city 
by  the  name  of  Megara.  On 
the  northern  extremity  of  the 
original  city  stood  the  citadel 
to  which  the  Greek  historians 
have  given  the  name  Byrsa, 
which  would  seem  to  be  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Phoenician  word  “  Bosra,”  a 
stronghold  or  fortification. 

III.  The  following  passage 
from  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  learned  historian  Heeren, 
whose  works  deserve  to  be 
more  widely  known  than  is 
easily  compatible  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  (German)  in  which  they 
are  written,  will  plead  its  own 
apology  with  the  reader,  as 
throwing  a  most  valuable  light 
on  our  present  subject.  “  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
spectacles  which  history  places 
before  us,”  observes  Heeren, 

“  when  we  endeavour  to  trace 
the  peaceable  spread  of  popu¬ 
lation  over  the  earth  through 
the  planting  of  colonies.  The 
despotic  kingdoms  which  ex¬ 
tended  themselves  solely  by 
conquest  have  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  to  exhibit.  The  forcible  transfer  of  population  to  which 
they  had  frequently  recourse,  could  never  be  the  origin  of  flourishing  settlements,  as  these  had  their 
beginning,  from  the  first  outset,  in  the  oppression,  and  were  not  uncommonly  attended  with  the 
dispersion  of  the  populations  thus  torn  from  their  homes.  If  we  do  meet  with  colonial  plantations 
in  the  great  empires,  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  nature  of  military  settlements,  such  as  those 
of  the  Macedonian,  the  later  Roman  and  the  modern  Russian  empires,  designed  rather  for  the  holding 
of  conquered  provinces  in  subjection  than  for  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  lands.  On  the 
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other  hand,  populations  accustomed  to  commerce,  and  especially  such  as  have  been  able  to  extend 
their  shipping  enterprise  and  industry  under  the  protection  of  their  civil  freedom,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  no  less  than  with  the  modern  Dutch  and  the  British,  have  very 
quickly  experienced  the  need  of  sending  out  colonies.  And,  notwithstanding  all  the  evils  and  abuses 
inherent  in  schemes  of  colonisation,  to  which  no  student  of  history  would  seek  to  shut  his  eyes,  it 
still  remains  a  truth  of  history  incapable  of  dispute,  not  only  that  the  civilisation  of  the  mother 
country  itself  was  notably  benefited,  but  that  the  general  good  of  mankind  itself  came  to  be  very 
greatly  dependent  upon  this  kind  of  peaceable  extension  of  population  being  carried  on  over  the 
earth.  Constant  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  colonies  greatly  contributed  to  improve  and  to 
give  extension  to  the  mother  city  herself.  Especially  deserving  of  notice  is  one  invariable  conse¬ 
quence,  namely,  the  development  of  political  ideas  and  the  growth  of  constitutional  forms  of  govern¬ 
ments  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  or  the  citizens.  The  detached  portion  of  population 
forming  the  colony  modifies  itself  in  its  own  peculiar  manner  in  each  new  settlement,  in  consequence 
of  diversity  of  place  and  circumstances  turning  the  minds  of  the  citizens  into  a  new  direction. 
Where  an  entirely  new  beginning  has  to  be  made,  it  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  its  future 
progress  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  where  things  have  already  assumed  a  certain 
consistency  of  their  own;  for  though  there  is  nothing  more  generally  characteristic  of  all  colonies 
than  the  disposition  to  copy  and  reproduce  the  constitution  of  the  mother  city  in  the  beginning, 
nevertheless,  change  of  circumstances  and  surroundings,  added  to  the  necessity  for  increased  activity, 
soon  comes  in  to  give  the  colony  a  complexion  and  a  cast  of  countenance  purely  its  own.  Civil 
freedom  in  all  times  of  the  world  has  been  the  result  of  colonisation.  Greece  did  not  produce  her 
Solon  before  her  colonial  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  at  the  height  of  their 
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prosperity ;  and  as  a  parallel  to  this  one  lawgiver  of  the  mother  country,  the  avowed  purpose  of 
whose  legislation  was  to  educate  not  mere  machines  for  fighting  battles  but  citizens,  the  colonies  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia  had  almost  universally  each  their  Charondas  or  their  Zaleucus.  Indeed 
every  commercial  people  in  a  certain  sense  survives  itself  by  the  means  of  its  colonies.  And  though 
the  constant  rise  and  fall  of  particular  people  is  the  standing  course  of  history,  still,  notwithstanding 
all  the  revolutions  of  human  things,  whenever  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  has  once  been  attained, 
the  sending  out  colonies  becomes  a  means  to  insure  its  continual  diversification  and  its  perpetuation. 
Tyre  and  Miletus  have  both  been  forced  to  submit  to  their  fate,  but  before  their  day  came  they  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  themselves  surrounded  with  a  numerous  posterity,  in  the  form  of  hundreds 
of  their  colonies  reproducing  their  civilisation.  And  were  such  a  sad  lot  to  befall  our  present  Europe 
as  to  have  to  sink  back  into  the  darkness  of  its  first  barbarism,  either  under  the  pressure  of  despotism 
or  of  anarchy,  Divine  Providence  has  provided  that  the  seed  of  its  civilisation  should  have  been 
scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  so  that  our  generation  affords  a  spectacle  that  is  not  often  to  be  seen, 
where  the  same  period  of  time  possesses  some  of  its  fruits  in  a  state  of  perfect  maturity,  while  in 
others  their  maturity  is  but  prospective,  and  in  some,  again,  where  it  has  scarcely  so  much  as  shown 
itself  in  the  bud. 

“  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  great  and  valuable  results,  the  evils  flowing  from 
colonisation  were  still  by  no  means  unapparent  from  the  earliest  times.  Colonisation,  such  as  that 
of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  has  led  to  two  great  evils,  the  ‘  lust  of  conquest  ’  and  ‘  the  jealousies  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  ’  and,  sad  to  relate,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  all  colonising  populations  to  suffer  so  much  from 
these  two  sources  as  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  brought  to  total  ruin  by  them.”1 

IV.  Every  stage  of  the  history  of  Carthage  would  be  found,  if  our  limits  permitted  its  history  to 
be  related  at  sufficient  length,  to  verify  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  truth  of  the  above  judicious 
reflections  of  the  learned  historian.  And  especial  stress  may  be  perhaps  advantageously  laid  on  the 

1  Ideen  iiber  die  Politik,  den  Verkehr,  und  den  Handel  der  vornehmsten  Volker  der  alten  Welt.  Ideas  npon  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  Intercourse,  and  Commerce  of  the  principal  People  of  the  Old  World.  Vol.  xi.,  “  The  Phoenicians,”  §  2. 
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truth  of  one  remark  in  particular,  viz.,  the  strong  disposition  observable  on  the  part  of  all  colonies 
to  copy  and  reproduce  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  mother  city,  until  the  increasing  differ¬ 
ence  of  circumstances  and  surroundings  becomes  such  as  to  give  a  peculiar  bent  and  direction  to  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  colony.  As  the  truth  of  this  remark  of  Heeren  is  exemplified  in  so  singularly 
lull  and  striking  a  manner  in  the  career  of  Carthage,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  colonial 
daughter  of  the  famous  merchant  and  trading  city  of  Tyre,  it  may  be  useful  to  seek  for  light  upon 
the  career  of  Carthage  in  a  previous  brief  survey  of  what  can  be  known  with  certainty  respecting 
the  character  of  the  mother  city  herself.  The  Tyrian  colony  which  founded  Carthage  belonged  to 
so  large  an  extent  to  that  class  of  its  citizens  who,  by  birth,  rank,  and  social  position  in  the  mother 
city,  were  in  an  eminent  degree  likely  to  seek  to  preserve  the  traditions,  and  to  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  of  the  home  which  had  given  them  birth,  that  if  history  has  preserved  the  knowledge  of  any 
striking  characteristics  of  Tyre  we  may  count  with  almost  a  moral  certainty  upon  our  finding  them 
at  least  in  the  beginning  reproduced  in  the  daughter  city  Carthage.  With  this  anticipation  even  a 
first  glance  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  event  but  too  well  corresponds;  for  the  colony  is  seen  to 
have  rapidly  risen,  to  surpass  the  mother  city,  at  least  in  all  her  leading  characteristics,  her  naval 
skill,  the  vast  development  and  extension  of  her  traffic  and  commerce,  the  plantation  of  her  colonies 
and  the  spread  of  her  civilising  influence,  to  which,  last  but  not  least,  is  to  be  added  her  total  ruin 
and  extinction,  the  result  of  perfectly  kindred  causes. 

1  he  Phoenicians,  a  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  family,  appear  to  have  settled  upon  the  coast  of 
Syria,  being  attracted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  by  their  aptitude  for  seafaring  pursuits.  Sidon  is 
the  first  of  their  trading  settlements  which  is  known  to  have  attained  to  any  eminence.  Its  site  is  on 
the  sea  coast,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Carmel.  Tyre  is  a  later  foundation,  higher  up  the  same  coast, 
to  the  north  of  Sidon,  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  planted  bv  a  colony  proceeding  from 
1  yre,  somewhere  about  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
a  career  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  down  to  the  reign  of  the  Babylonian  Nabachodonosor,  who  laid 
siege  to  it,  but  only  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  citizens  removed  their  city  to  an  island,  and  submitted 
to  acknowledge  the  Babylonian  suzerainty  (b.c.  586).  The  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  (b.c.  332),  after  which  it  sank  rapidly  in  importance,  becoming  little  more  than  an 
unimportant  trading  station  under  the  Romans,  while  under  Turkish  rule  it  has  finally  fallen  to  the 
condition  of  a  miserable  fishing  village,  literally  fulfilling  the  twice-repeated  prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 
“  I  hou  shalt  be  a  place  for  the  drying  of  nets”  (Ezekiel  xxvi.  14). 

1  he  history  of  the  career  of  Tyre  certainly  places  it  in  the  most  striking  contrast  with  all  the 
great  military  empires  which  succeeded  each  other,  and  even  our  brief  glance  at  its  principal  charac¬ 
teristics  will  suffice  to  prove  how  fully  its  action  on  the  rest  of  the  world  verifies  the  benefits  to 
humanity  that  Professor  Heeren  has  so  well  and  so  clearly  explained.  Tyre  had  been  over  300  years 
m  existence  at  the  time  when  the  colony  which  founded  Carthage  set  sail  under  the  leadership  of 
Dido  and  her  adherents.  Its  king,  Hiram,  about  b.c.  1020,  had  been  the  friend  and  ally  of  David, 
and,  after  David’s  death,  had  rendered  his  successor  Solomon  some  very  important  services  by 
furnishing  him  with  cedar  timber  from  the  Mount  Lebanon  and  skilled  workmen  for  the  carved 
woodwork  of  the  Temple.  Tyre  was  at  this  time  rather  more  than  200  years  from  its  foundation, 
and  was  approaching  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  The  dates  when  it  sent  out  the  colonies  which 
founded  Gades  and  lartessus,  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  and  Utica  on  the  African  coast,  are  not 
indeed  accurately  known,  but  they  probably  fall  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  period  that 
intervened  between  the  reign  of  Solomon  and  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  Widely,  however,  as 
Tyre  had  made  itself  known  by  the  extent  of  its  traffic,  its  shipping,  and  its  colonising  spirit, 
we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  its  history  to  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews.  And  yet, 
nevertheless,  famous  as  the  city  chiefly  was  for  the  extent  of  traffic  and  commerce  and  little  as  it  is 
known  for  the  renown  of  its  literature,  still  Eusebius  preserves  the  memory  of  a  Tyrian  citizen,  one 
Sanchoniathon,  the  author  of  a  work  of  universal  history,  of  which  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Philo 
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Byblus  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  make  a  Greek  version.  It  will  certainly  occur  to  no  one  to 
think  that  such  a  literary  work  as  a  universal  history  could  have  stood  alone.  However,  not  only 
has  both  the  original  text  of  Sanchoniathon,  together  with  that  of  its  Greek  translation,  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  passages  preserved  by  Eusebius ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  very 
language  itself  of  Tyre  in  which  it  was  originally  written  has  become  extinct. 

V.  The  fullest  and  most  authentic  details  that  we  possess  respecting  Tyre  are  those  which  are 
contained  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  the  books  of  the  prophets ;  and  as  among 
these  no  one  is  so  full  and  explicit  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  we  sha'l  fix  our  attention  principally  upon 
his  words. 

His  twenty-seventh  chapter,  which  exclusively  refers  to  Tyre,  contains  indeed  the  most  ample  and 
abundant  matter  for  pursuing  an  extremely  comprehensive  ethnological  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  Gentile  world  at  this  particular  time,  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  in  a  singularly 
minute  description  of  almost  every  important  nation  or  people,  the  products  of  whose  skill  and 
industry  were  to  be  found  exposed  for  sale  and  exchange  in  the  bazaars  and  markets  of  Tyre. 
“  Dedan,”  says  Ezekiel,  to  quote  a  sample  from  his  long  catalogue,  “  were  thy  brokers  in  carpets  for 
the  sitting-room.  Arabia  and  all  the  princes  of  Cedar  were  the  buyers  of  the  works  of  thy  hand; 
they  came  to  buy  from  thee  with  their  lambs  and  their  kids  and  the  rams  of  their  flocks.  Saba  and 
Reema  came  to  trade  with  thee  with  all  their  choice  spices,  their  precious  stones,  and  the  gold  which 
they  offered  in  thv  fairs”  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20,  22). 

As  there  is  scarcely  a  single  people  or  nation  whose  name  Ezekiel  omits,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
an  excellent  notion  what  a  marvellous  centre  of  traffic  the  fairs  and  markets  of  Tyre  must  have 
presented,  in  which  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  exchanged  their  respective  products  and 
learned  to  become,  to  some  degree  at  least,  acquainted,  if  not  familiar,  with  each  other.  1  he  extent 
to  which  land  traffic  was  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans  must  certainly  have  been  at  that  time  not 
very  far  from  being  on  a  par  with  what  the  same  kind  of  traffic  now  remains  both  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
And  if  the  commerce  and  trading  relations  of  the  present  European  people  and  their  various  colonial 
settlements  is  greatly  in  excess  of  anything  which  was  known  to  the  old  world,  we  shall  easily 
perceive  that  this  is  very  mainly  owing,  not  to  any  very  much  greater  disposition  or  aptitude  for 
traffic  on  the  part  of  the  modern  world,  so  much  as  to  the  introduction  ot  the  agency  of  steam  as 
the  new  servant  of  the  wants  of  man,  both  as  a  power  applicable  to  the  machinery  which  is  used  for 
the  purposes  of  production  and  to  the  steamboat  and  iron  road,  as  the  new  means  of  transit  and 
locomotion. 

There  is,  however,  another  character  besides  that  of  merchandise  which  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  reveal  to  us  as  attaching  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  this  is  one  that  claims  in  a  very  high 
degree  our  most  marked  attention,  from  its  throwing  a  light  upon  the  existence  of  important 
traditions  of  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  surviving  in  the  Gentile  world  among  particular  races 
and  people,  who  in  this  respect  were  striking,  even  if  only  partial,  exceptions  to  the  general  falling 
away  of  the  nations  from  the  religion  of  Noah  to  the  worship  of  idols.  Nothing,  as  we  shall 
continually  have  occasion  to  perceive,  in  the  progress  of  our  work  has  so  intimate  a  bearing  upon  the 
mission  of  the  Apostles  among  the  nations  of  the  world  than  these  same  surviving  traditions  of  the 
religion  and  faith  in  God  which  the  various  chiefs  and  founders  of  the  nations  of  the  world  carried 
away  with  them  from  their  memories  of  the  ark  and  of  the  doctrines  handed  over  to  them  from  their 
common  patriarch  Noah.  For  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  we  shall  constantly  see  reason  to  insist,  at 
least  in  the  mouth  of  its  first  apostles,  was  not  by  any  means  so  much  a  revelation  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  the  one  true  God  as  it  was  the  call  to  believe  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  God  made 
Man,  addressed  to  all  those  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  whom  the  prevailing  public  worship 
of  the  idols  and  the  false  gods  had  not  fully  extinguished  their  sense  of  the  being  and  power  of  the 
one  omnipotent  God  supreme  over  all,  which,  in  truth,  is  nothing  less  than  the  universal  creed  of  the 
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whole  human  family  inherited  from  the  second  cradle  of  the  human  race,  the  ark  of  Noah.  The 
language  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  touching  Tyre  opens  up  in  this  respect  a  complete  subject  of 
historical  study.  “  Son  of  man,”  are  the  words  of  God  to  the  prophet,  “  say  to  the  king  of  Tyre  I 
will  bring  upon  thee  strangers,  the  strongest  of  the  nations,  they  shall  bare  their  swords  against  the 
beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and  they  shall  pollute  thine  honour,  they  shall  slay  thee  and  drag  thee  down, 
and  thou  shalt  die  by  the  death  of  the  uncircumcised  in  the  heart  of  the  sea.”  This  terrible 
judgment  of  destruction  is  to  come  upon  Tyre  for  the  sin  of  pride  in  exalting  herself,  “  because  thv 
heart  hath  been  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said  I  am  God,  and  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  in  the  heart  of 
the  sea.”  The  prophet,  nevertheless,  bears  a  singularly  striking  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  the 
wisdom  of  Tyre.  “  In  thy  wisdom  and  thy  prudence  thou  hast  made  thyself  strength,  and  hast 
gathered  gold  and  silver  in  thy  treasures,  and  thy  heart  has  been  lifted  up  in  thy  strength.”  It  is 
then  this  extreme  pride  of  the  heart  of  Tyre,  puffed  up  by  the  consciousness  of  its  supremacy  that  is 
to  be  humbled  by  its  destruction,  and  the  prophet,  addressing  Tyre,  says,  “Wilt  thou  say  I  am  God 
in  the  presence  of  them  that  slay  thee,  when  thou  art  man  and  not  God  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
take  away  thy  life  from  thee.”  Thus  the  burden  of  Tyre  in  the  Scripture  prophecy  is  its  “  total  and 
entire  destruction.” 


View  of  the  Ruined  Site  of  Ancient  Tyre • 

What,  however,  is  this  city  which  is  to  be  made  into  so  signal  an  example  for  all  the  people  of 
the  earth,  and  for  all  generations  present  and  to  come  ?  The  great  judgments  of  God  are  not  wont 
to  fall  on  the  obscure  and  the  ignoble.  The  greater  and  more  signal  the  judgment  the  greater  must 
have  been  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  greater  the  misuse  and  perversion  of  these  gifts  which  is  to  be 
expiated  by  the  punishment.  “To  the  little  man,”  says  the  Scripture,  “  mercy  may  be  granted,  but 
the  powerful  shall  be  powerfully  punished  ”  (Wisd.  vi.  7).  The  prophet’s  description  of  Tyre,  as  one 
that  is  able  to  assert  with  truth  a  claim  to  be  applicable  to  any  one  Gentile  city  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations,  undoubtedly  challenges  the  most  serious  attention.  “  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
me,  saying,  Son  of  man,  lift  up  thy  lamentation  over  the  king  of  Tyre ;  and  thou  shalt  say  to  him, 
1  hese  things  saith  the  Lord  God,  Thou  art  the  signet  of  resemblance,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in 
beauty ;  thou  hast  been  in  the  delights  of  the  paradise  of  God ;  every  precious  stone  served  thee  for 
thy  raiment,  the  sardius,  the  topaz,  and  the  jasper,  the  chrysolith,  the  onyx,  the  beryll,  and  the 
sapphire,  the  carbuncle,  and  the  emerald,1  and  thou  didst  fill  thy  treasures  and  thy  stores  with  gold 

1  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  illustrating  the  excellent  dignity  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  that  the  names  of  these  precious  stones  are 
all  repeated  in  the  description  which  St.  John  gives  of  the  New  Jerusalem  which  he  saw  descending  from  heaven,  as  forming 
respectively  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  heavenly  city  (Apoc.  xxi.  19). 
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m“kabierde  in  thy  midst-  From  tlle  day  that  thou  wast  created  I  placed  thee  with  the  cherub  in  the  holy  mountain 
scription  of  the  God,  and  thou  didst  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  Thou  wast  blameless  in  thy  days 
an  of  Tyie.  fr0m  the  day  that  thou  wast  created  until  there  was  found  iniquity  in  thee.  In  the  multitude  of  thy 
trading  thine  inner  parts  were  tilled  with  iniquity,  and  thou  hast  sinned,  and  I  have  cast  thee  out  of 
the  mountain  ot  God,  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.  ...  In  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities, 
and  in  the  injustice  of  thy  dealings  thou  hast  polluted  thy  sanctuaries,  and  I  will  bring  a  fire  from 
the  midst  of  thee  which  shall  devour  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  as  ashes  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in 
the  sight  of  all  that  behold  thee.  All  who  shall  see  thee  among  the  nations  shall  be  astonished  at 
thee.  Thou  art  brought  to  nothing,  and  shalt  never  be  any  more”  (Ezek.  xxviii.) 

It  is  the  striking  similarity  of  the  entire  career  of  Carthage,  including  its  eventual  total  and 
complete  destruction,  to  the  mother  city  Tyre  which  furnishes  the  reason  for  thus  brineino-  the 
prophecy  which  Ezekiel  utters  against  Tyre  in  the  above  prominent  manner  before  the  reader’s 
notice.  The  date  when  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  was  spoken  falls  during  the  captivity  of  Israel  in 
Babylon,  that  is  certainly  later  than  the  year  b.c.  600.  If  then  we  take  the  year  b.c.  88o  as  a 
proximately  probable  date  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  it  will  thus  appear  that  the  Tyrian  colony 
which  set  sail  to  found  Carthage  must  have  carried  away  the  traditions  of  the  mother  city  during  the 
time,  while  it  still  partly  deserved  the  honourable  but  remarkable  language  in  which  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
Tyre  as  the  “  signet  of  resemblance,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty.” 

\  I.  The  career  of  Carthage  covers  a  space  of  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  from  (b.c.  88o),  a 
probable  date  of  its  foundation  to  (b.c.  146)  the  year  of  its  destruction  by  the  Roman  army  under 
the  younger  Scipio,  forming  a  period  of  time  which  falls  naturally  under  a  triple  division  into  three 
lesser  periods.  The  first  of  these  extends  through  400  years,  from  its  foundation  (b.c.  880)  up  to 
(b.c.  480),  the  year  of  the  commencement  of  the  wars  with  Syracuse,  and  comprises  the  best  period 
of  the  existence  of  Carthage,  during  which  it  would  also  seem  to  have  fully  merited  the  eulogium 
passed  by  the  prophet  upon  Tyre,  “  In  thy  wisdom  and  thy  prudence  thou  hast  made  thyself 
strength.”  The  second  comprises  216  years,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Syracuse  (b.c.  480) 
to  the  commencement  of  that  with  Rome  (b.c.  264).  Carthage  was  now  beginning  to  suffer  from 
both  of  the  two  evils  which  Professor  Heeren,  with  the  greatest  justice,  asserts  to  be  inherent  in 
all  political  powers  that  are  founded  on  trade  and  merchandise,  namely,  (1)  the  lust  of  conquest  in 
pursuit  of  commerce,  and  (2)  the  jealousies  arising  out  of  trading  interests,  the  combined  action  of 
which  almost  invariably  ends  in  bringing  about  their  fall.  The  third  and  last  period  consists  of  the 
1 18  years  (b.c.  264-146)  during  which  Carthage  fought  the  three  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  her  final  ruin  and  total  overthrow  (b.c.  146). 

Carthage cui-  VII.  Though  Carthage,  as  the  daughter  of  the  great  merchant  city  Tyre,  inherited  all  “the 
science  of  agri-  greatness  of  the  wisdom  ”  by  which  Tyre,  according  to  Ezekiel,  “  added  to  her  traffic  and  increased 
culture.  her  strength,”  Carthage  appears  to  have  been  much  wiser  than  Tyre  in  one  important  point,  viz., 

in  forbearing  to  aim  exclusively  at  founding  her  prosperity  upon  traffic  and  commerce.  The 
Carthaginian  citizens  directed  their  efforts  to  making  themselves  proprietors  of  land  and  to 
cultivating  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only 
remnants  of  the  literature  of  Carthage  that  have  survived  its  destruction  are  some  few  fragments  of 
Cato’s  Latin  translation  of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  by  a  Carthaginian  of  the  name  of  Mago. 
As  cultivators  of  the  soil  almost  more  than  as  military  conquerors  the  city  acquired  a  large  territory 
on  the  African  coast,  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  reclaimed  from  their  nomad  existence,  and 
taught  to  prefer  a  life  settled  in  fixed  dwellings  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  These 
populations  in  course  of  time  became  mixed  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  acquired,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  name  of  Lybi-Phoenicians. 

The  internal  constitution  of  the  city,  as  usuallv  happens  in  all  rich  mercantile  states,  took  the 
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form  of  an  aristocracy,  conjointly  founded  upon  the  privileges  of  birth  and  the  possession  of  wealth. 
The  chief  executive  power  was  in  the  hand  of  two  magistrates,  named  “  suffetes,”  but  whether  their 
period  of  office  was  only  for  the  term  of  a  year,  like  that  of  the  consuls  of  Rome,  or  for  life,  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  with  our  means  of  information,  to  determine  with  certainty.  Next  came  the 
senate,  or  chief  council  of  the  state,  resembling  the  senate  of  Rome,  which  was  composed  of  the 
principal  citizens,  among  whom  a  select  number  of  the  senior  members  {yepovcria)  appear  as  possessed 
of  certain  powers  and  privileges  distinct  from  those  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  senate.  The 
powers  again  of  this  senate,  though  undoubtedly  great  in  themselves,  appear  as  by  no  means  exempt 
from  being  subject  to  control  from  a  vote  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens.  However,  accurate 
knowledge  entirely  fails  us  when  we  come  to  pursue  any  minute  inquiry  into  the  internal  constitution 
of  Carthage.  A  city  which,  starting  from  a  very  small  beginning,  came  during  a  career  of  700 
years  to  attain  such  power  and  eminence  as  to  be  able  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  with 
Rome  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  must  be  supposed  to  have  experienced  numerous  internal 
changes,  and  to  have  been  continually  liable  to  find  itself  forced  bv  circumstances  to  modify  and 
adapt  its  government  to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions.  It  will  consequently  be  all  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  if  we  are  only  able  to  trace  in  Carthage  the  same  general  outlines  of  a  political 
constitution  which  are  known  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Greek  cities  that  have  earned  for 
themselves  any  kind  of  distinction  in  the  world’s  history  as  free  republics.  The  three  estates,  which 
indeed  must  everywhere  equally  constitute  the  basis  of  political  society  and  which  are  perfectly 
discernible  in  all  the  Greek  cities,  are  (1.)  The  executive  power  or  the  magistrature ;  (2.)  The  senate 
or  deliberative  assembly  of  the  chief  citizens  (/3ov\r)) ;  and  (3.)  The  general  public  assembly  of  the 
citizens  (877^,09).  Besides  these,  every  Greek  city  possessed  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  its 
priesthoods  for  the  service  of  its  temples ;  but  the  distinction  betw-een  these  and  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens  was,  commonly  speaking,  so  little  definite  that  soldiers  and  priests  appear  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  have  constituted  a  class  apart  from  the  general  body  of  the  citizens.  It  was  only  when  in  course 
of  time  Carthage  came  to  employ  large  armies  of  mercenaries  that  both  the  general  in  command  and 
the  entire  army,  including  subaltern  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  began  to  form  a  class  apart, 
and  then  these  were  usually  held  accountable  to  a  committee  of  the  senate.  Such  indeed  was  the 
cruelty  and  the  want  of  consideration  with  which  this  committee  was  famous  for  treating  those 
among  its  generals  who  had  suffered  reverses  in  war,  that  frequent  instances  occur  in  Carthaginian 
history  of  unsuccessful  commanders  who  chose  the  alternative  of  suicide  in  preference  to  returning 
home  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  tribunal,  from  which  they  knew  by  sad  previous  experience  that  no 
unsuccessful  leader  could  hope  to  escape  unhurt. 

As  regards  the  religion  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  questions  arise  which  it  is  to  be  apprehended  are 
destined  to  remain  involved,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  the  general  doubt  and  obscurity  which  hangs 
so  largely  over  the  religious  civilisation  of  the  world  before  Christ,  viz.,  as  to  the  extent  and  degree 
to  which  the  truths  of  the  doctrines  of  Noah  had  been  preserved  under  special  circumstances  by 
particular  Gentile  people. 

The  first  and  earliest  known  name  of  the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  in  Carthage  is 
Melkarth  (lit.  the  king  of  Carthage),  a  name  which  is  obviously  not  simply  compatible  with 
but  even  directly  suggestive  of  the  belief,  that  the  colony  which  founded  Carthage  coming  away 
from  the  mother  city  within  the  time  when  it  may  be  understood  to  have  merited  the  remarkable 
words  of  the  prophet,  as  the  “  Cherub  planted  on  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  in  the  paradise  of  God,” 
really  brought  away  from  Tyre  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  under  whose 
protection  the  rising  city  was  most  religiously  placed.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  (and  the  evidence 
which  might  have  established  its  truth  is  now  irrecoverably  lost),  if  Carthage,  like  Tyre,  originally 
possessed  so  great  a  treasure,  together  with  a  now  unknown  number  of  other  cities  and  people  of  the 
Gentile  world,  it  failed  as  time  advanced  to  preserve  its  trust :  and  the  words  which  St.  Paul  writes 
to  the  Romans,  as  in  a  special  sense  true  of  their  own  city,  though  also  generally  perfectly  applicable 
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to  the  whole  Gentile  world,  viz.,  “  That  when  they  knew  God  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God, 
or  render  thanks;  but  became  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,” 
receive  their  full  measure  of  verification  in  the  case  of  Carthage.  The  later  times  of  Carthage,  as 
we  shall  see,  were  marked  with  the  worst  form  of  superstition,  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.  How 
far  also  the  religion  of  Carthage  was  mixed  up  with  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  formed  a  real  state  religion,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  remain  undetermined,  except 
that  as  a  religion  of  the  state  was  the  universal  rule  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Gentile  world  which  were 
known  for  their  civilisation,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  Carthage  to  have  presented  in  this 
respect  any  exception  to  the  general  practice.  We  have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  important 
acts  of  the  state  were  habitually  performed  in  conjunction  with  the  rites  of  the  religion  of  the  city, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  magistrates  were  at  the  same  time  either 
priests,  or  at  least  persons  who  possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  becoming  priests. 

,  Extremely  imperfect  a  picture  of  Carthage  as  the  preceding  short  description  must  unavoidably 
of  present,  it  may  nevertheless  suffice  to  convey  some  fair  appreciation  of  its  general  character.  “  In  a 
mercantile  state,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  a  single  city,”  observes  Professor  Heeren,  “  nothing  else 
was  to  be  expected,  except  that  the  richer  families  would  be  sure  to  gain  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  into  their  own  control,  and  that  they  would  come  to  form  an  aristocracy,  the  central  point  of 
which  would  naturally  be  the  senate.  This  senate  again  would  be  continually  adding  to  its  authority 
by  the  influence  of  its  wealth  and  its  conquests,  seeking  the  mainstay  of  its  power  in  the  exercise  of 
a  vigilant  supervision  over  its  own  members  and  in  a  support  derived  from  the  religion  of  the  state. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  stability  of  Carthage  was  able  to  be  maintained  unshaken  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  centuries,  until  a  new  order  of  events  and  circumstances  came  in  after  the  first  peace  with 
Rome,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  break  up  the  bands  that  had  up  to  this  time  held  together  the 
commonwealth  and  its  constitution.”  1 

VIII.  The  second  period  of  upwards  of  200  years,  during  which  Carthage  attempted  to  wrest  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  island  of  Sicily  from  the  Greek  city  Syracuse  in  particular,  and  from  the 
Grecian  interest  generally,  only  so  far  concerns  us  here  as  it  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  military 
power  of  Carthage,  and  illustrates  what  had  by  this  time  become  the  one  main  moving  power  of  the 
Carthaginian  state,  viz.,  the  principle  of  amassing  wealth  through  commerce,  using  military  conquest 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  through  the  concentration  of  trading  operations  in 
the  hands  of  the  privileged  aristocracy  of  her  chief  city. 

“  What  did  Carthage  care,”  observes  Professor  Heeren,  “  whether  there  were  three  hundred 
thousand,  less  or  more,  barbarians  in  the  world,  so  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  others  to  be  found  in 
other  countries  who  were  ready  to  accept  service  in  her  armies  as  mercenaries.”  A  city  whose  aim 
it  had  become  to  subdue  the  whole  world  to  itself  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  concentrate  the 
world’s  riches  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  within  her  own  walls,  is  no  longer  the  daughter  of  the 
city  of  which  the  prophet  would  say,  “  Thou  wast  perfect  in  all  thy  ways.” 

The  measure  of  the  iniquity  of  Carthage  may  not  as  yet  be  full,  but  she  may  be  plainly  seen  to 
have  entered  upon  the  path  that  must  inevitably  lead  to  her  destruction.  “  There  is  nothing  more 
iniquitous,”  says  the  proverb  of  Holy  Writ,  “  than  to  love  money,  for  he  that  loves  money  offers  his 
soul  for  sale.”  “There  is  nothing  more  wicked  than  an  avaricious  man”  (Eccles.  x.  10).  “See 
and  beware  of  all  avarice,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  “  for  a  man’s  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
multitude  of  the  things  which  he  possesses”  (Luke  xii.  15).  A  city  is  but  an  aggregate  of  human 
beings;  and  when  the  city  comes  to  act  as  the  Tyre  described  by  the  prophet,  “  In  the  multitude  of 
thy  trafficking  thine  inner  parts  were  filled  with  iniquity,”  her  ruin  at  no  very  far  distant  time  must 
follow  from  the  judgment  of  God.  In  the  case  of  Carthage  Rome  was  to  be  the  executor  of  the 


1  Heeren.  Ideen  iiber  Politik,  &c.  Works,  Vol.  XIII.  Part  iii.,  the  Constitution  of  Carthage. 
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divine  judgment,  and  the  chief  salient  circumstances  of  the  collision  with  Rome  it  must  now  be  our 
task  to  relate  as  briefly  as  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  events  will  permit. 

IX.  The  particular  circumstances  which  first  brought  Rome  and  Carthage  into  the  collision  of 
war  with  each  other  may  justly  be  regarded,  to  be  as  a  question  of  history,  altogether  of  second¬ 
ary  importance.  The  march  of  events  in  the  city  of  Rome  since  Carthage  had  begun  to  combine 
military  and  naval  conquests  with  the  development  of  her  commerce  had  been  such  that  their 
future  collision  at  one  time  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  had  become  in  the  nature  of  things  perfectlv 
inevitable.  But  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  the  conflict  and  the 
real  magnitude  of  the  issues  that  were  dependent  upon  its  result,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  better  insight 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  providence  of  God  appears  throughout  as  having  made  choice  of  the 
Roman  city  and  people  to  be  the  ruling  instrument  of  carrying  the  designs  of  the  divine  government 
in  the  western  world  into  execution,  as  the  eastern  empires  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea  had  been  in  the 
eastern  world,  it  will  be  expedient  to  resume,  in  a  very  brief  outline,  the  thread  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  city  from  the  point  where  we  left  it  in  our  last  chapter.  This  was  the  internal  collision 
within  the  city  itself,  of  the  hereditary  patrician  nobility  united  with  their  body  of  clients  and 
dependents,  against  the  “  plebs  ”  or  body  of  the  townsmen  answering  to  the  burghers  of  the  cities  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  earls  and  barons  and  nobility  of  mediaeval  Europe  correspond  with 
the  patrician  class. 

X.  The  first  origin  of  both  these  separate  elements  of  population,  like  everything  else  that 
concerns  the  early  history  of  the  city,  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  which  appears  as  if  it  would  baffle 
all  research.  That  both  classes,  however,  were  powerful,  though  distinct,  and  that  they  really  loved 
their  city  above  everything  else  in  the  world,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  history  of  the  continual 
growth  of  the  power  and  social  importance  of  the  plebs  to  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  Rome,  is  one  that  is  constantly  being  repeated  in  the  world’s  daily  history.  Every  distinct 
class  of  population,  as  God  governs  His  world,  is  appointed  to  grow  in  social  importance  by  the 
virtues  and  the  intelligence  of  the  members  who  compose  it.  God  gave  to  Solomon  the  gift  of 
wisdom,  and  there  came  to  him  with  wisdom,  as  Solomon  himself  acknowledges,  an  “  innumerabilis 
honestas  per  maims  illius,”  countless  honour  and  benefit  by  means  of  it  (Wisd.  vii.  11).  The  plebs 
of  Rome,  it  is  to  be  reasonably  supposed,  fell  under  the  oppression  of  the  patricians,  from  the  same 
cause  which  to  the  end  of  the  world  will  always  produce  the  same  result.  “  Justice  elevates  a  people, 
but  sin  makes  a  population  miserable”  (Prov.  xiv.  34).  The  plebs  were  burdened  with  debt  to  the 
patricians,  and  no  large  class  of  population  can  have  fallen  largely  into  debt  except  through  the 
vices  of  idleness  and  intemperance.  Sobriety  and  industry  always,  as  a  rule,  make  an  abundant 
home,  wfflile  vice  and  idleness  will  always  be  known  to  be  borrowers  w’herever  they  can  find  those 
who  are  disposed  to  give  them  credit.  Without,  then,  attempting  what  must  for  ever  remain  the 
hopeless  and  impossible  task  of  determining  with  whom  the  chief  blame  of  the  quarrel  rests,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  plebs  who  formed  the  army  of  the  city,  seceded  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements 

ready  for  battle  and  formed  a  camp  on  the  position  of  the  Mons  Sacer,  about  the  third  mile  stone  Secession  of 
from  the  city,  beyond  the  river  Anio.  'The  senate  and  the  patricians  at  once  perceived  the  danger  Jhe  Mons*0 
to  the  city  and  the  necessity  of  coming  to  such  an  understanding  with  the  seceders,  at  almost  any  Sacer- 
sacrifice,  as  would  induce  them  to  return  to  their  homes  in  the  city  with  their  minds  fully  pacified. 

The  characteristic  and  truly  Roman  manner  in  which  the  reconciliation  was  brought  about  deserves 
to  be  related  at  length  and  in  the  words  of  Livy,  who  thus  records  it,  “  The  Senate  made  choice  of 
one  Menenius  Agrippa,  who  belonged  to  the  ‘  plebs,’  to  be  the  bearer  of  their  message,  a  task,” 
says  Livy,  “  which  he  discharged  in  the  following  grim,  old-fashioned  Roman  way.”  When  brought 
into  their  camp,  it  is  related  that  he  said  nothing  else  than  “  At  a  time  when  the  members  of  the 
body  were  not  agreed  as  they  are  now,  but  each  separate  member  had  its  own  will  and  wav  of 
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speaking  its  mind,  the  other  members  were  filled  with  indignation  that  the  whole  product  of  their 
labour  went  to  the  belly,  which  occupied  its  post  in  their  midst  in  idleness  and  with  nothing  else  to 
do  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  with  which  it  was  kept  supplied.  They  thereupon  entered  into  a 
league  that  the  hands  were  not  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth,  which  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  again 
for  their  part  refused  to  receive.  Desirous,  however,  as  they  were  to  starve  the  belly  into  submission, 
they  found  that  all  the  separate  members,  as  well  as  the  whole  body,  had  in  the  meantime  fallen  into 
the  extreme  of  emaciation.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  functions  performed  by  the  belly  were  by 
no  means  so  useless,  and  that  its  part  was  not  only  to  be  fed  itself,  but  also  to  be  the  active  cause 
why  the  blood  through  which  we  live  and  have  our  vigour  came  to  be  healthily  diffused  throughout 
the  veins.”  By  this  happy  comparison  the  minds  of  the  seceders  were  softened  ;  and  the  negotiations 
for  peace  which  followed  ended  in  their  returning  to  their  homes  and  in  their  gaining  the  creation 
of  the  new  magistrature  of  the  “  tribunes  of  the  people,”  to  be  chosen  exclusively  from  the  “  plebs.” 
From  this  time  forward  the  tribunes  of  the  people  are  seen  to  begin  to  play  an  extremely  important 
part  in  the  internal  history  of  the  city,  terminating  eventually  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of 
a  complete  equality  of  political  rights  between  the  two  orders.  The  date  of  the  creation  of  this 
magistracy  falls  in  the  year  b.c.  493,  or  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

The  internal  history  of  the  city  from  this  time  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Carthage  gives 
proof  of  continual  steady  growth  of  the  plebs  in  wealth  and  political  importance,  and  though  ques¬ 
tions  arose  which  gave  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  a  sharp  and  fierce  collision  of  conflicting 
interests,  the  result  was,  on  the  whole,  such  as  to  justify  Montesquieu’s  judgment.  “The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome,”  remarks  this  great  observer,  “  was  admirable  in  this  one  point,  that  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  birth,  its  constitution  was  always  such,  that  whether  through  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
the  strength  of  the  senate,  or  the  authority  of  certain  magistrates,  every  abuse  of  power  could 
always  be  corrected.  Carthage  and  Athens  perished  owing  to  their  powerlessness  to  correct  what 
was  wrong.”1  The  frequent  miscarriage  of  justice  of  which  the  plebs  had  to  complain,  led  to  the 
codification  of  the  traditional  jurisprudence  of  the  city,  which  was  in  the  main  derived  from  the 
institutions  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  to  the  formation  of  the  code  known  as  the  Laws  of  the  XII. 
Tables.  When,  however,  the  Decemvirs,  to  whom  the  task  of  digesting  this  code  had  been  confided, 
abused  the  power  which  had  been  placed  in  their  hands,  Appius  Claudius,  the  chief  offender,  was 
brought  to  justice  and  the  office  of  Decemvirs  was  abolished,  after  an  existence  of  two  years  (b.c. 

45L  449)- 

The  year  b.c.  443  saw  the  creation  of  another  magistracy,  in  which  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
city  of  Rome  shines  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  “  I  must  make  mention,”  says  the  same 
Montesquieu,  quoted  above,  “  of  another  office  which  greatly  contributed  to  maintain  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome,  this  was  the  office  of  the  censors.  They  took  the  census  of  the  people,  and,  further, 
as  the  strength  of  the  republic  consisted  in  its  discipline,  in  the  austerity  of  its  morals,  and  in  the 
consistent  observance  of  certain  customs,  they  corrected  abuses  which  the  law  had  been  unable  to 
foresee,  or  which  the  ordinary  magistrate  had  no  power  to  punish.  There  are  bad  examples  which 
are  worse  than  crimes,  and  more  states  have  perished  because  morals  have  been  corrupted  than 
because  laws  have  been  broken.  In  Rome  everything  which  could  be  the  occasion  of  introducing 
dangerous  innovations,  or  which  was  likely  to  change  the  heart  or  the  spirit  of  the  citizen,  or  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  perpetuity  of  domestic  disorders,  belonged 
to  the  power  of  reformation  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  censors. 

As  regards  the  external  history  of  the  city  the  following  are  the  princioal  events  which  preceded 

the  war  with  Carthage  : 

XI.  In  the  year  b.c.  396  the  city  of  Veii  was  taken  by  the  Roman  arms  after  a  siege  of 
ten  years,  an  event  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  important  circumstance  that  Rome  for  the  first  time 
1  “Causes  de  la  grandeur  et  de  la  decadence  des  Romains  ”  (Chap,  viii.) 
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was  obliged  to  have  a  standing  army,  consisting  of  soldiers  receiving  pay  for  their  militarv 
service.  Up  to  this  time  the  wars  of  Rome  had  been  carried  on  by  those  of  her  population  who 
were  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  right  of  domicile  in  Rome  to  the  duty  of  military  service. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Veii  was  followed  by  the  greatest  disaster  which  ever  fell  upon  the  city — 
its  capture,  sack  and  destruction  hy  fire  from  a  horde  of  wandering  Gauls,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Senones,  under  their  leader  Brennus,  b.c.  390.  These  Gauls  had  laid  siege  to  Clusium,  the 
Etruscan  city,  of  which  the  Lars  Porsenna,  who  had  for  a  time  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished 
Tarquins,  had  been  king.  The  citizens  remembering  their  right  to  claim  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  sent  word  to  Rome  to  cal!  in  their  intervention.  The  senate  of  Rome  appears  to  have  sent 
a  somewhat  imperious  message  to  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  warning  him  not  to  dare  to  touch  a  city 
that  was  protected  by  the  Romans.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Roman  intervention  ended  in 
the  Gauls  and  their  leader  being  filled  with  such  unanimous  indignation  against  Rome  that  they 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium  and  marched  upon  Rome.  The  Roman  army  went  out  to  meet 
them,  and  in  the  engagement  that  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Allia,  an  affluent  of  the 
1  iber,  at  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  the  Gauls  were  completely  victorious.  So  entire  indeed  was 
the  rout  of  the  Roman  army  that  no  retreat  could  be  effected  by  any  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  city. 

And  as  there  only  remained  in  the  city  itself  a  force  sufficient  to  hold  the  citadel  of  the  Capitol, 
this  force  accordingly  took  possession  of  it,  making  all  the  preparations  that  time  permitted  to  stand 
a  siege,  while  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  fled  in  dismay,  the  priests  and  the  vestal  virgins  carrying 
away  the  sacred  furniture  of  the  temples,  as  time  permitted,  to  the  stronghold  of  the  town  of  Caere. 

When  the  Gauls  entered  the  city  they  found  it  deserted  ;  and,  animated  by  the  ferocious  instinct  Burning  of  the 
of  barbarians,  they  appear  to  have  avenged  the  imperious  message  of  the  senate  by  the  murder  of  all  GauisVnder 
its  aged  members,  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  attempt  to  effect  their  escape.  The  city  Brennus  b.c. 
was  given  over  to  plunder  and  to  the  flames,  and  siege  was  laid  to  the  fortress  of  the  capitol  and  its 
garrison. 

The  anecdote  of  the  Capitol  having  been  saved  during  this  siege  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese 
sacred  to  Juno  is  familiar  to  all ;  what,  however,  belongs,  with  a  better  certainty,  to  the  history  of 
the  city,  is  that  Rome  in  this,  perhaps  the  most  critical  moment  of  its  whole  career,  was  again  saved 
by  the  intervention  of  one  of  its  great  men,  to  whom  it  had  been  guilty  of  great  harshness  and 
ingratitude.  Camillus  appears  to  have  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  fugitives  of  the  defeated  army 
of  the  battle  of  the  Allia,  with  such  other  help  as  he  could  hastily  summon  to  his  standard.  With 
this  force,  thus  hastily  gathered  together,  he  raised  the  siege,  forcing  the  Gauls  to  a  battle,  the  result 
of  which,  though  somewhat  variously  related,  at  least  caused  the  invaders  to  effect  a  retreat,  and  to 
leave  the  way  open  for  the  citizens  to  return  to  their  city. 

Such  was  the  dismay  of  the  people  on  returning  to  the  ruin  and  desolation  into  which  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  had  changed  their  homes,  that,  in  despair,  the  proposal  began  to  be 
seriously  entertained  that  Rome  should  be  abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
should  transfer  themselves  to  the  city  of  Veii,  then,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  its  recent  conquest, 
void  of  inhabitants.  Here  the  fate  of  Rome  appeared  to  be  once  more  trembling  in  the  balance, 
when  its  destiny  was  again  saved  by  the  intervention  of  one  of  its  great  citizens.  The  Camillus, 
who  had  defeated  the  Gauls,  prevailed  with  the  people  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  to  build  it  up  anew 
from  its  ruins.  Within  the  term  of  a  year  the  city  was  rebuilt,  but  the  streets  were  so  narrow,  and 
the  site  of  the  houses  so  little  regular,  as  to  furnish  in  later  times  a  pretext  for  the  Emperor  Nero 
wantonly  to  set  the  city  on  fire  with  a  view  to  its  being  rebuilt  more  in  conformity  with  his  ideas  of 
the  magnificence  that  became  an  imperial  city  which  had  grown  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  nations. 

The  internal  condition  of  Rome  continued  to  be  still  subject  to  the  incessant  collision  between 
the  two  orders  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians;  but  its  external  history  from  this  date  up  to  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Carthage  forms  almost  the  heroic  period  of  the  Roman  ' 
republic.  In  the  wars  with  the  Latins  and  the  Samnites  which  now  followed,  Rome  developed  her 
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character  as  a  camp  of  warriors,  and  asserted  her  military  superiority  in  such  a  manner  as  virtually 
to  become  the  leading  city  of  Italy. 

The  relations  of  Rome  with  the  different  populations  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  her  military 
pre-eminence,  it  may  be  well  here  to  observe,  were  by  no  means  one  and  the  same,  like  those  of  the 
Asiatic  conquerors,  under  whose  despotic  rule  the  conquered  people  passed  at  once  to  become  incor¬ 
porated  with  their  empire. 
Some  of  the  cities  acquired 
a  right  of  Roman  citizenship, 
with  the  single  exception  of 
the  title  to  vote  in  the  Comitia. 
These  were  the  “  Municipia,” 
who  enjoyed  their  entire  local 
independence  under  the  simple 
protection  of  Rome.  Next 
after  these  came  the  cities 
which  owed  either  their  origin 
or  their  continued  existence  to 
the  Roman  colony  which  was 
sent  out  to  take  possession  of 
the  territory  assigned  to  it  (Jus 
coloniarum).  The  remaining 
cities  of  Italy  were  either  those 
who  had  entered  into  alliance 
with  Rome  ( socii ,  focdere 
juncti)  or  those  who  had  tried 
the  fortune  of  war  and  had 
been  compelled  to  surrender 
and  acknowledge  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  the  conqueror 
(1 dedititii ).  Among  the  Socii 
or  allied  cities  those  of  Latium 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  jus  Latii,  while  the  other  cities  possessed  only  the  jus  Italicum. 

The  last  act  of  the  career  of  Roman  conquest  in  Italy  that  immediately  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Carthage  was  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  Greece,  who  had  been 
invited  over  from  Greece  by  the  Tarentines,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  war  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  the  south  of  Italy  against  Rome. 

Pyrrhus  appears  to  have  been  a  predecessor  of  Alexander  the  Great  as  regards  the  ambition  of 
forming  for  himself  an  imperial  throne.  To  become  the  master  of  the  south  of  Italy  would  (so  he 
appears  to  have  speculated)  lead  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and  Africa ;  and  with  the  resources 
derived  from  these  countries  he  might  return  to  Greece  possessed  of  forces  able  to  bear  down  all 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  rivals.  Hence  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  appeared  to  warrant 
preparations  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Towards  the  end  of  B.c.  281  he  effected  a  landing  on  the 
Italian  coast  with  20,000  chosen  infantry,  3000  horsemen,  and  20  elephants. 

The  fortune  of  war  at  first  turned  against  the  Roman  arms,  for  the  Roman  soldiers  were  borne 
down  by  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  having  never  before  encountered  their  attack,  but  by  the  third 
year  of  the  campaign  Pyrrhus  was  glad  to  make  terms  with  the  Romans,  in  order  to  become  free  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  aid  them  in  their  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  Pyrrhus  crossed  with  his  army  into  Sicily,  and  for  a  space  of 
two  years  won  some  considerable  successes.  Fading,  however,  in  his  attack  on  the  gfeat  Cartha- 
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ginian  stronghold  of  Lilybceum  and  experiencing  the  fickleness  of  his  Greek  friends,  he  determined 
to  quit  Sicily,  saying  to  his  generals  as  they  were  going  away,  “  What  a  battle-field  we  are  leaving 
behind  us  for  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians.”  Pyrrhus  landed  for  the  second  time  in  Italy  in 
the  year  b.c.  276,  and  in  the  year  b.c.  274  he  suffered  a  total  defeat  near  Beneventum,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Roman  army.  After  this  he  retired  to  Greece,  and  came  two  years  afterwards 
to  an  inglorious  end  in  an  attack  upon  Argos,  by  a  tile  taken  from  the  roof  of  a  house  and  thrown 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  Deprived  of  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy  could 
make  no  effectual  resistance.  Tarentum  submitted  b.c.  272,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  Rome,  in  the  various  ways  above  described,  was  acknowledged  over  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  southwards  of  the  rivers  Macra  and  Rubicon,  leaving  Rome  and  Carthage  as  conterminous 
powers,  merely  divided  from  each  other  by  the  narrow  straits  of  Messina  and  with  the  prospect  of 
being  shortly  engaged  in  a  war  with  each  other  for  the  mastery  of  the  world, — the  beginning  and 
various  fortunes  of  which,  up  to  the  final  overthrow  and  entire  destruction  of  Carthage,  must  be 
reserved  for  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


Coin  of  Pyrrhus ,  king  of  Epirus. 

N.B. — The  head  is  that  of  Dodonean  Jupiter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WAR  BETWEEN  CARTHAGE  AND  ROME  FOR  THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  THE 
WORLD ,  AND  THE  TOTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  CARTHAGE. 

I.  The  essential  difference  between  Rome  and  Carthage:  Rome  has  a  mission  to  pacify  and  civilise 
by  her  conquests ,  Carthage  is  the  worshipper  of  Mammon.  II.  Brief  outline  of  the  three  Punic 
Wars.  III.  Remote  causes  which  led  to  the  War.  IF.  Immediate  cause  of  the  Outbreak  of 
War.  F.  The  resolve  of  the  Romans  to  build  a  Fleet.  FI.  The  determination  of  the  Romans 
to  carry  the  War  into  Africa.  FII.  The  noble  example  of  Regulus.  Fill.  Termination  of 
the  first  Punic  War.  IX.  General  reflections  on  the  second  Punic  War.  X.  How  the  second 
Punic  War  ivas  the  sole  work  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son  Hannibal.  XI.  The  career  of 
Hamilcar  Barca,  and  his  conquest  of  Spain.  XII.  The  career  of  Hannibal:  his  invasion  and 
victories  in  Italy.  XIII.  An  Extract  from  the  Roman  Historian  Florus.  XIF.  Concluding 
events  of  the  second  Punic  War.  XF.  Scipio  and  Hannibal  face  to  face  before  the  last 
decisive  battle.  XFI.  The  last  Punic  War,  and  the  final  destruction  of  Carthage. 

N  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  contest,  with  the  leading 
features  of  which  the  present  chapter  will  be  occupied,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  overwhelming  magnitude. 
Rome  and  Carthage  were  each  respectively  single  cities,  and, 
nevertheless,  each  possessed  gifts  of  intelligence  and  powers  of 
action,  such  that  sovereignty  over  the  whole  world  would  cer¬ 
tainly  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victor  in  the  struggle.  Where 
will  history  prove  instructive  and  show  its  capacity  to  impart  its 
instruction  to  the  living,  if  not  in  the  narrative  of  the  120  years 
of  war  in  which  such  combatants  as  these  two  imperial  cities  are 
seen  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  world?  In  common,  however, 
with  all  marked  and  eventful  periods  of  history,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  the  various  fortunes  of  the  conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage  present  a  considerable 
variety  of  different  aspects,  each  in  its  own  particular  way  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  history  and  to  pre-occupy  his  mind  with  the  thoughts  and  conclusions  congenial  to  his 
own  character  or  professional  pursuits.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  military  man  were  making  his  study 
of  the  war  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  he  would  find  the  question  constantly  recurring  to  his 
mind  how  far  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  be  possible  for  a  city  or  commonwealth  seeking  to 
constitute  itself  the  chief  merchant  power  of  the  earth  and  to  amass  for  its  own  purposes  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  world,  to  combine  with  this  in  any  permanent  manner  the  genius  for  military 
conquest,  and  for  acquiring  and  maintaining  a  sovereignty  over  foreign  and  distant  populations. 
The  military  student  would  naturally  have  his  attention  drawn  to  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Carthao-e,  that  it  was  able  to  command  the  services  of  large  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  by  the 
resources  of  its  well-filled  public  treasury,  and  had  the  power  to  choose  its  own  battlefield  by  the 
supremacy  of  its  fleets  upon  the  sea.  He  would  perceive  nothing  in  Rome  at  all  similar  to  Carthage 
in  this  respect.  Rome  would  wear  the  aspect  of  an  eminently  military  and  an  aggressive  power,  but 
not  like  Carthage  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  or  in  the  interest  of  trade  and  the  accumulation  of  gold 
and  silver.  Rome  would  be  observed  to  have  given  abundant  proofs  of  her  believing  herself  to  be 
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charged  with  the  mission  to  conquer  her  neighbours,  but  in  no  degree  whatever  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  trade  in  her  markets.  Rome  already  was  known  to  have  in  view  the  general  public  peace 
and  good  order,  and  to  exercise  her  supremacy  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  certain  reign  of 
equity  and  fixed  jurisprudence  among  the  conquered  people,  as  also  in  order  to  the  advancement  of 
their  civilisation  and  the  security  of  their  municipal  liberties.  No  experienced  military  leader,  again, 
can  fail  to  be  perfectly  aware  that  the  ordinary  progress  of  war  is  to  create  circumstances  which  will, 
sooner  or  later  of  themselves,  oblige  the  conquerors  to  become  legislators  for  the  conquered  people. 

Nothing  that  is  violent  in  the  world  of  men  can  ever  be  durable,  and  to  the  momentary  clash  of  Legislation 
arms  the  task  of  the  wise  and  patient  legislator  must  always  very  speedily  succeed.  If,  then,  the  follow  in  the 
motives  which  have  dictated  the  conquest  have  been  nothing  higher  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  conquest.  °f 
than  the  desire  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  traffic  between  themselves  and  the  conquered  people,  apart 
from  any  intelligent  purpose  of  promoting  an  improvement  in  their  social  and  political  condition,  it 
must  be  self-evident  that  no  permanent  good  understanding  can  possibly  spring  up  on  these  terms 
between  the  conquered  and  their  conquerors.  Although,  therefore,  the  rich  trading  state  will  neces¬ 
sarily  find  that  its  warlike  operations  are  greatly  facilitated  by  its  command  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
will  fail  just  as  signally  in  what  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  victories  of  armies  over  armies, 
the  secret  of  gaining  sincere  friends  and  hearty  adherents  among  the  conquered.  This  was  the  secret 
which  Rome  appears  at  all  times  to  have  possessed,  while  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
their  collision,  appears  to  have  renounced  her  possession  of  it  in  the  insatiable  eagerness  of  her  thirst 
to  amass  wealth.  The  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  may  very  soon  become  the  one  ruling 
thought  of  a  state,  and  the  truth  expressed  by  the  words  of  Christ,  “  You  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon,”  is  one  which  can  never  be  without  its  application.  Carthage,  as  the  period  of  the 
collision  is  drawing  near,  appears,  possessed  of  but  one  dominant  idea,  to  draw  to  itself  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  world  by  means  of  its  conquests.  And  here  we  may  perceive  how  the  totally  contrary 
genius  of  the  two  cities  manifests  itself.  When  any  of  the  commanders  on  the  Carthaginian  side 
happen  to  suffer  a  reverse  in  the  fortunes  of  their  arms,  instead  of  meeting  with  any  equitable 
consideration  for  the  circumstances  of  their  reverse,  however  unforeseen  or  even  incapable  of  being 
foreseen  by  human  prudence,  the  rulers  in  the  city  vent  their  implacable  fury  on  the  person  of  the 
commander  who  has  disappointed  their  greedy  expectations.  Livy,  in  drawing  his  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  lays  special  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that  after  the  total  rout 
of  the  Roman  army  at  the  plains  of  Cannae,  all  ranks  came  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  surviving 
consul  on  his  return,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  : 

Livy  adding  the  significant  remark,  that  had  the  discomfited  consul  but  been  the  leader  of  the 
Carthaginians  there  was  no  punishment,  however  severe,  that  he  might  not  have  prepared  himself  to 
undergo  (Liv.  xxii.  61). 

Notwithstanding,  then,  that  at  the  time  of  the  war  being  declared  for  the  first  time  between 
Carthage  and  Rome  the  power  of  Carthage  might  be  reasonably  estimated  by  any  military  judge  as 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  in  addition  to  no  little  experience  in  war  and 
the  possession  of  many  trained  and  skilful  military  commanders,  Carthage  could  sweep  the  sea  with 
her  fleets  and  possessed  a  far  richer  public  treasury,  still  it  would  not  be  the  less  evident  that  Rome 
must  in  the  end  bid  fair  to  become  the  conqueror.  The  Roman  army  was  formed  of  its  own  citizens, 
and  Rome  had  now  not  only  given  proof  of  a  mission  to  conquer  her  neighbours,  but  those  over 
whom  her  armies  had  in  the  first  instance  prevailed,  had  become  her  allies  and  had  entered  into  her 
spirit  in  such  a  manner  as  cordially  to  make  common  cause  with  their  conqueror  and  willingly  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  as  that  of  a  power  which  they  had  learned  to  regard 
with  respect  and  affection,  as  permanently  beneficial  to  themselves.  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand, 
grasping  exclusively  after  riches  and  trade,  could  never  attach  any  cities  or  people  permanently  to 
herself ;  and  while  in  the  instance  of  Rome  great  reverses  might  in  many  cases  really  draw  the  bonds 
of  attachment  closer  between  herself  and  her  many  allies,  in  the  case  of  Carthage  all  reverses  must, 
if  not  at  once  fatal,  at  least  tend  directly  to  her  ruin.  Her  revenues  would  be  attacked,  the  respect  of 
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the  barbarians  who  formed  her  army  of  mercenaries  would  be  lessened,  and  as  the  pursuit  of  money 
never  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  any  true  friends,  but  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  heartburnings  and 
jealousies  between  cities  as  between  individuals,  Carthage,  once  unsuccessful  in  war,  could  have  but 
comparatively  little  of  the  inward  recuperative  power  which  is  necessary  to  repair  external  damage. 
“  Give  not  thy  labour,”  Solomon  had  said,  “  that  thou  mayest  be  enriched,  but  set  a  limit  to  thy 
skill.  Lift  not  up  thine  eyes  to  riches  that  thou  canst  not  have,  for  they  will  make  themselves,  as  it 
were,  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  fly  away  to  heaven  ”  (Prov.  xxiii.  5). 

As  the  whole  latter  career  of  Carthage  displayed  the  most  complete  disregard  of  this  rule  of 
inspired  wisdom,  one  quite  as  applicable  to  cities  as  it  is  to  individuals, — on  other  grounds  beside  those 
which  are  proper  to  form  a  military  judgment,  the  collision  with  a  military  city  like  Rome,  extending 
its  conquests  in  the  interests  of  the  public  peace,  the  civilisation  and  the  social  and  political  well¬ 
being  of  the  conquered,  could  scarcely  be  reasonably  expected  to  prove  otherwise  than  fatal  to 
Carthage.  It  may  be  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that  the  one  solitary  specimen  of  a  word  forming 
part  of  the  language  of  Carthage  which  has  survived  its  otherwise  total  wreck,  to  find  acceptance 
with  the  Christian  nations,  and  this  almost  invariably  as  bearing  a  bad  sense  in  which  it  stands 
opposed  to  the  service  of  God,  is  the  Punic  word  “mammon.”  It  can  excite  therefore  no  just 
surprise  when  we  come  in  the  end  to  see  the  particular  denunciation  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  against 
Tyre,  “  I  will  bring  out  from  thy  midst  a  fire  which  shall  devour  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  as  ashes 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  sight  of  all  who  behold  thee”  (Ezech.  xxviii.  18),  verified  in  some 
Carthage  has  extremely  remarkable  manner  in  the  history  of  Carthage.  “  All  things  obey  money,”  is  the  judgment 
one  ruling  aim  Qf  the  wisest  of  men  ;  and  no  sooner  does  a  state  become  fully  possessed  with  the  one  ruling  desire 
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wealth.  to  accumulate  wealth,  as  was  the  case  with  Carthage,  than  it  becomes  a  hopeless  prey  to  internal 
factions.  God,  in  punishment  of  the  inordinate  love  of  riches,  brings  out  a  fire  from  its  midst,  in 
the  rage  and  machinations  of  rival  factions  within,  by  which  the  city  in  the  end  is  hopelessly  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  without.  We  must  not,  however,  too  far  anticipate  the  events  of  the 
history  which  will  be  quite  able  to  convey  their  own  moral.  If  in  the  end  it  pleased  God  to  verify 
the  denunciation  of  His  prophet  against  Tyre,  by  the  further  extension  of  the  judgment  to  the 
similar  case  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  exclusively  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  mammon  to  its  utter  ruin  ; 
it  would  seem  as  if  a  severe  lesson  was  likewise  intended  to  be  given  to  Rome.  There  were  not 
wanting,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  particular  moments  in  the  history  of  the  war  when  the  fate  of 
Rome  seemed  to  be  trembling  in  the  balance  and  on  the  point  of  being  finally  lost. 

II.  Carthage  and  Rome  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  each  other,  with  war  declared  and 
accepted,  in  the  year  before  Christ  264,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  afterwards, 
Carthage  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  her  place  among  the  cities  of  the  world  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  work  of  a  Roman  army  and  fleet  under  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  The  first  war  lasted 
during  three-and-twenty  years,  and  ended  (b.c.  241)  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  extremely  disastrous 
for  Carthage,  by  which  she  was  compelled  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  to  the  Romans  of  3200  talents, 
equal  to  oS6ir]  ,600,  within  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  to  retire  from  the  occupation  of  Sicily,  which 
became  a  Roman  province,  governed  by  a  praetor  sent  from  Rome.  The  city  of  Syracuse  and  its  adjacent 
territory  remained  an  exception,  for  this  continued  in  the  possession  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse. 

The  second  war  of  Carthage  with  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  the  work 
of  one  particular  Carthaginian  family,  the  house  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  made  his  first  appearance 
in  public  life  as  a  military  leader  of  unusual  capacity  towards  the  end  of  the  first  war.  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Hamilcar,  appears  in  it  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  related,  but  this 
war  likewise,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  career  of  Hannibal,  terminated  disastrously  for 
Carthage,  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  on  African  soil,  having  lasted  eighteen  years  (b.c  219 
to  b.c.  201),  after  which  defeat  Carthage,  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  concluded  peace  with  Rome 
on  the  terms  which  the  conqueror  was  willing  to  grant. 

The  power  of  Carthage  was  now  all  but  broken,  whether,  however,  past  the  point  where  recovery 
became  in  itself  impossible  can  by  no  means  be  too  confidently  asserted.  Carthage  came  to  her 
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actual  ruin,  it  is  true,  by  the  hands  of  an  outward  enemy,  but,  as  our  narrative  will  show,  it  was  the 
fire  of  internal  faction  breaking  out  in  herself  which  the  judgment  of  God  brought  upon  her  for  her 
avarice  and  love  of  money,  that  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  by  which  she  was  eventually 
destroyed,  and  her  place  erased  among  the  cities  of  the  world.  The  last  war  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  commenced  in  the  year  b.c.  149,  and  terminated  in  the  fourth  year  from  its  commencement 
(b.c.  146)  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  city,  having  never  been,  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians, 
anything  else  but  the  last  resistance  of  despair  persisted  in  with  a  full  conviction  of  an  impending 
doom. 


III.  With  the  above  preliminary  glance  at  the  course  and  eventual  issue  of  the  war,  we  may  now 
proceed  to  pass  in  review  a  little  further  in  detail  some  of  its  more  prominent  and  salient  features, 
which  we  shall  feel  all  the  more  at  liberty  to  select,  as  our  purpose  falls  very  much  short  of 
attempting  anything  like  a  complete  narrative.  We  can  thus  be  mainly  governed  by  the  thought 
how  best  to  elucidate  the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  choice  of  Rome  as  the  instrument  for 
bringing  ruin  and  total  extinction  upon  Carthage. 

The  real  cause  of  the  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
become  conterminous  powers  through  the  extension  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  over  the  Creek  cities 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  acquisition  by  Carthage  of  the  main  portion  of  the  island  of  Sicily. 
Carthage,  firmly  settled  in  Sicily,  with  her  superiority  at  sea;  was  too  dangerous  a  neighbour  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome  over  the  Greek  cities  and  their  territory  separated  from  Sicily  by  nothing  more 
formidable  than  the  narrow  straits  of  Messina  intervening  between  them.  The  question  of  war  thus 
merely  waited  for  the  occasion  which  Rome  would  judge  to  be  opportune  for  disputing  the  possession 
of  Sicily  with  the  rival  republic  which  held  the  command  over  the  sea ;  and  when  great  political 
powers,  being  ready  in  all  other  respects,  are  only  on  the  look  out  for  a  pretext  under  which  to  cloak 
their  action,  it  generally  happens  that  the  required  pretext  is  very  soon  found. 
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Previous  to  Rome  and  Carthage  becoming  neighbour  powers,  one  of  the  earliest  authentic 
documents  ot  Roman  history  which  we  possess  is  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  b.c.  509,  the  year  ot  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  which  was  renewed  with  certain 
modifications  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later  (b.c.  348).  The  historian,  Polybius,  has  preserved  the 
text  ot  both  treaties ;  and  though  Rome  was  never  known  in  any  special  sense  as  a  trading  city,  still 
it  clearly  appears  that  Carthage  had  sufficient  jealousy  of  the  commerce  of  Rome  to  stipulate  for  the 
total  exclusion  ot  her  merchant  navy  from  any  access  to  her  own  trading  ports  on  the  African  coast. 
Ihus,  up  to  the  time  when  what  is  presently  to  be  related  came  to  pass,  no  immediate  thought  of 
any  hostile  collision  between  the  two  continually  growing  powers  could  have  had  any  formal 
The  difficulty  existence.  1  he  outbreak  of  war  between  them,  it  may  be  curious  td  observe,  furnishes  a  notable 
peace  between  instance  or  a  truth  being  somewhat  singularly  preserved  in  the  etymology  of  language  when  the 
P°o“inOUS  oriSinal  meaning  of  the  word  has  come  to  be  radically  changed  in  its  subsequently  acquired  value. 

Thus  who,  it  may  be  asked,  on  hearing  of  the  word  “  rivals  "  would  naturally  think  of  attaching  any 
other  meaning  to  the  expression  than  that  of  competitors,  who  are  either  really  at  open  war&with 
each  other,  or  at  least  are  not  very  remote  from  the  act  of  meditating  an  attack.  Yet,  according  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  rivals,  as  derived  from  rivus,  rivalis ,  primarily  denotes  neighbours 
occupying  tenements  on  opposite  banks  of  the  same  stream  or  rivulet,  the  natural  clash  of  their 
joint  interests  in  which  being  the  circumstance  that  has  given  birth  to  the  acquired  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  was  thus  when  Rome  and  Carthage  had  become  rivals  in  this  primary  sense  of  the  word 
through  their  becoming  neighbours  to  each  other  on  either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  that  the 
thought  of  war  begins  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Growing  and  conquering  powers  cannot  become 
conterminous  without  war  between  them  being  certain  to  ensue  sooner  or  later. 

IV.  The  occasion  of  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  came  from  an  application  made  to  the  Romans 
by  the  city  of  the  Mamertines  for  aid  against  the  Carthaginians.  A  body  of  mercenaries,  in  the 
service  of  the  Greek  adventurer  Agathocles,  had  seized  upon  the  city  of  Messina,  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  “  Mamertines.”  The  Senate  of  Rome  demurred  to  the  application,  from  a  feeling  that 
the  dignity  of  their  own  city  would  be  gravely  compromised  by  espousing  the  cause  of  such  extremely 
questionable  adventurers.  A11  assembly  of  the  people,  however,  proved  less  scrupulous,  and  the 
desired  occasion  was  accordingly  seized.  The  consul,  Appius  Claudius,  succeeded  in  conveying  his 
army  across  the  Straits  and  in  inaugurating  the  war  with  some  success.  It  was,  however,  soon 
perceived  on  the  Roman  side  that  so  long  as  the  Carthaginians  remained  masters  of  the  sea  the 
cities  of  the  seaboard  would  always  continue  to  make  common  cause  with  them,  and  that  it  would 
be  for  ever  impossible  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island.  1  he  design,  therefore,  was 
formed  of  disputing  with  Carthage  the  sovereignty  over  the  sea ;  and  nothing  shows  in  a  clearer 
light  the  conquering  genius  of  the  Roman  city  than  the  promptitude  with  which  the  plan  was 
undertaken,  and  the  practical  energy  and  sagacity  with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution. 

^  •  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  were  at  this  time  by  any  means  entirely  without 
experience  of  the  sea  and  the  management  of  ships.  The  contrary  plainly  appears  from  the  text  of 
the  treaty  with  Carthage,  by  which  all  Roman  merchant  shipping  was  shut  out  from  access  to  the 
principal  Carthaginian  marts  on  the  African  coast.  The  second  treaty  even  provides  against  any 
act  of  piracy  being  committed  in  the  Carthaginian  waters  by  a  Roman  vessel,  so  that  acts  of  warfare 
by  sea  were  not  things  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  sudden  resolution 
to  create  and  oppose  a  fleet  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  for  generations  past  had  held  a  traditional 
undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  sea,  must  for  ever  remain  a  monument  of  the  indomitable  energy 
and  the  genius  fertile  in  resources  for  which  the  city  of  Rome  stands  pre-eminent. 

The  coasts  of  Southern  Italy  at  that  time  were  abundantly  covered  with  forest  trees  to  supply  the 
material  for  the  fleet,  and  in  less  than  three  months  upwards  of  a  hundred  quinqueremes,  or  vessels 
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with  five  tiers  of  rowers,  were  constructed  on  the  model  of  a  vessel  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  which 
had  been  driven  on  shore  the  previous  year.  The  rowers,  who  were  without  experience,  were  in  the 
meantime  practised  on  shore  upon  benches  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  vessel  when  at  sea.  A 
fleet  thus  hastily  constructed  and 
manned  with  crews  destitute  of 
the  necessary  experience  of  the 
working  a  ship  at  sea,  could  not 
hope  to  be  a  match  for  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  on  the  method  of  naval 

warfare  then  in  vogue.  But  here, 

°  . 

as  in  so  many  other  emergencies, 
the  practical  mind  of  Rome  was 
ready  with  a  device,  which  gave 
the  victory  to  their  hastily-con¬ 
structed  fleet.  They  had  invented  a  form  of  grappling-iron,  to  which  after  times  gave  the  name  of 
“  Corvus”  (crow),  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  enemy’s  vessel  on  approaching  within  reach  was 
seized  and  made  fast  to  its  adversary.  The  Carthaginians,  unprepared  for  this  mode  of  naval 
warfare,  by  which  their  superior  powers  of  manoeuvring  at  sea  were  rendered  useless,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  Roman  attack,  in  which  their  ships  were  hoarded  and  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
carried  on  by  trained  and  practised  veterans.  The  Carthaginians  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
eighty  of  their  ships,  and  the  consul,  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  received  the  honour, 
up  to  that  time  unprecedented  in  Rome,  of  a  naval  triumph.  The  pillar  erected  in  honour  of  this 
victory  is  still  extant  in  Rome,  and  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


Model  in  Marble  of  a  Roman  Light  War  Vessel.  Found  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 


VI.  This  victory  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Romans  only  as  a  step  preparatory  to  the 
carrying  out  their  design  of  removing  the  seat  of  war  to  Africa.  Nine  years  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  a  large  Roman  fleet,  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  vessels,  under  the  consuls  M. 

Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius  (b.c.  256),  encountered  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Ecnomus,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Sicily,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  This  victory  opened  the  way  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  design  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city,  after  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
fleet,  a  Roman  army,  under  the  command  of  Regulus,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  gaining  at 
once  several  victories.  Here  we  may  see  a  striking  example,  of  the  peculiar  international  genius  of 
Carthage.  Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  army  was  a  Lacednemonian  soldier  Carthage  trusts 
of  the  name  of  Xantippus,  who  pointed  out  that  the  successes  of  the  Roman  army  were  not  owing  GreekTeader^ 
to  any  real  superiority  on  their  part,  but  to  the.  absence  of  proper  tactics  and  generalship  on  the  Xantippus. 
Carthaginian  side.  The  Carthaginians,  totally  disregarding  the  national  vanity  which  has  not 
unfrequently  been  known  to  prefer  ruin  to  the  acknowledgment  of  national  deficiencies,  listened  to 
Xantippus  and  entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  their  army.  Xantippus  placed  in  command, 
lost  no  time  in  encountering  the  Roman  army  in  the  open  plain,  where,  by  the  skilful  disposition  of 
his  troops,  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry  and  his  formidable  force  of  elephants,  he  completely  routed 
the  force  opposed  to  him — a  very  small  number  of  whom  escaped  alive.  Atilius  Regulus,  the  consul, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  thus,  according  to  a  saying  of  Euripides,  “  One  wise  head  is  better  than 
many  hands;”  “  a  single  man,”  as  Rollin  justly  observes,  “  changes  the  whole  face  of  affairs.” 

The  war  was  not  brought  to  a  termination  by  this  victory,  and  neither  of  the  combatants  made 
any  overtures  for  peace.  The  Romans  fitted  out  a  fleet  which  came  to  Africa  to  rescue  the 
remnants  of  their  army  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Clupcea,  and  Sicily  still  continued  the  battlefield 
between  the  contending  cities.  In  the  year  b.c.  250  the  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory  under  the 
walls  of  Panormus,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  lost  20,000  men  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  elephants. 

After  this  defeat  the  Carthaginians,  tired  of  the  long  duration  of  the  war,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
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to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners  and  to  ask  for  terms  of  peace.  Regulus  who,  since  his  having 
been  taken  prisoner,  had  been  kept  in  severe  confinement,  was  sent  with  the  embassy  on  his  parole, 
and  under  promise  to  return  if  he  failed  to  induce  the  Roman  Senate  to  consent  to  make  peace  with 
Carthage  upon  honourable  conditions. 


VII.  The  example  of  Regulus,  placed  under  this  peculiar  trial,  is  one  that  is  found  in  no  other 
history  or  city  except  that  of  Rome,  and  is  justly,  in  consequence,  the  favourite  theme  of  the  Roman 

poets  and  orators.  The  brief  notice  in  the  summary  of  the 
Roman  historian,  Annaeus  Florus,  respecting  Regulus,  is  that 
“  he  was  equal  to  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  His 
spirit  was  not  broken  by  his  captivity,  and  he  gave  the  Senate 
the  contrary  advice  to  that  which  the  enemy  had  desired  him 
to  give — viz.,  not  to  make  peace,  and  not  to  agree  to  any 
exchange  of  prisoners.”  The  majesty  of  his  character  was  not 
injured  by  his  voluntary  return,  or  by  the  violent  death  which 
followed  it.  “Rather,”  adds  Florus,  “is  he  the  more  to  be 
admired  in  all  these  things,  for  what  else  can  we  say  than  that, 
although  conquered,  he  nevertheless  overcame  his  conquerors; 
and  even  though  Carthage  refused  to  yield  he  triumphed  over 
his  ill  fortune.”  If  there  is,  necessarily,  something  less  than 
Christian  martyrdom  in  the  history  of  Regulus,  because,  as  St. 
Augustine  savs,  “  it  is  the  cause  which  makes  the  martyr;  and 
if  the  patriotic  love  of  the  citizen  of  Rome  for  his  city  cannot 
be  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  love  of  the  fellow-citizen  of  the 
saints  for  the  revealed  truths  of  the  Gospel,  at  least  we  cannot 
but  be  overcome  with  the  conviction  that  there  must  have  been 
something  mysterious  in  the  city  of  Rome  which  was  able  to 
inspire  its  citizens  with  such  a  noble  and  seli-denving  public 
spirit,  that,  if  it  lacked  the  full  strength  of  the  Christian  martyr’s 
cause,  at  least  proved  itself  fully  able  to  share  the  heroism  of  his 
patient  endurance  of  torture  and  death. 

Eutropius,  a  later  Roman  historian  of  the  reign  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  relates  the  mission  in  which  Regulus  took 
part  in  the  following  words After  this  disaster  (the  defeat 
under  the  walls  of  Panormus)  the  Carthaginians  requested 
Regulus,  the  Roman  general,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner,  to 
set  out  for  Rome  to  obtain  peace  for  them  from  the  Romans. 
When  the  embassy  had  arrived  in  Rome,  and  Regulus  had  been 
brought  before  the  Senate,  he  steadily  refused  to  demean  himself 
as  if  he  was  anv  longer  a  Roman,  saying,  that  from  the  day  that 
he  had  come  into  the  power  of  the  Africans  he  had  ceased  to  be 
a  Roman.  He  rejected,  therefore,  the  visit  of  his  wife,  and 
advised  the  Senate  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Carthaginians. 
They  had  suffered,”  he  said,  “  so  many  losses  and  reverses  that 
they  had  lost  all  hope ;  that  he  for  his  own  person  could  not  be 
such  vreat  value  that  so  many  thousand  prisoners  should  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
,as  but^an  old  man  and  in  exchange  for  the  few  other  Romans  who  had  been  made  prisoners, 
'he  Senate  accepted  his  advice,  for  no  one  spoke  a  word  of  peace  with  the  Africans  Regulus  thus 
repared  to  back  to  Carthage  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  Romans  offered  him  a  home  m 


The  Rostral  Column  of  the  Consul  Duilius. 
Preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ,  Rome. 
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Rome,  he  declined  it,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  a  city  in  which,  after 
it  had  made  itself  the  servant  of  the  will  of  the  Africans,  it  became  impossible  to  hold  the  dignity 
of  an  honourable  citizen.  It  only  remained  then  for  Regulus  to 
return  to  Africa,  where  he  was  put  to  death  with  every  species  of 
torture”  (Eutropius,  ii.  25).  Horace  has  a  beautiful  passage  in 
one  of  his  odes,  describing  the  attitude  and  words  of  Regulus  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate — 


Fertur  pudicse  conjugis  osculum 
Parvos  que  natos  ut  capitis  minor 
Ad  se  removisse  et  virilem 


Roman  Com ,  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Regulus. 


Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum, 
Donee  labantes  consilio  patres 
Firmaret  auctor.” 


— iii.  Odes,  v.  41.1 


It  must  be  easy  to  perceive  that  the  city  whose  citizens  could  honour  and  appreciate  such  invincible 
public  spirit  as  that  displayed  by  Regulus,  could  not  but  in  the  end  prevail  over  the  merchant  city, 
whose  ruling  passion  was  the  greed  of  commerce  and  the  pursuit  of  gain. 


VIII.  The  war  for  the  possession  of  Sicily  consequently  upon  the  return  of  Regulus  still 
continued,  and  with  varying  fortunes,  until  the  year  B.c.  241,  when  the  consul,  Lutatius,  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  complete  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  commanded  by  Hanno,  in  African 
waters,  off  the  islands  called  the  yEgates.  The  Carthaginians,  dispirited  with  this  defeat  and  weary 
of  the  war,  sent  instructions  to  their  general,  Hamilcar,  in  Sicily,  to  make  peace  on  such  conditions 
as  were  to  be  obtained.  The  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  the  same  year,  on  the  conditions 
already  stated— viz.,  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
prisoners  without  ransom,  and  the  payment  of  3200  talents  war  indemnity  to  the  Romans:  and  thus 
the  first  Punic  war  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  Carthaginian  side  we  have  witnessed,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  considerable  enterprise 
and  intelligence,  a  certain  amount  of  courageous  persistence  and  daring,  but  not  a  single  feature 
implying  nobility  of  mind.  Xantippus,  after  his  successes,  appears,  if  some  accounts  are  to  be 
trusted,  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  national  narrow-minded  jealousy  against  a  stranger,  while 
Regulus  fell  a  victim  to  a  cruelty  worthy  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  American  far  west.  On  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  we.  perceive  in  the  germ  all  the  qualities  which  made  the  citizens  of  Rome  the 
conquerors  of  the  world — the  love  of  their  city  and  republic  above  every  known  thing  besides  in  the 
world,  a  staid  sagacity  in  planning  their  undertakings,  a  consummate  prudence  in  action  and  an 
indomitable  perseverance  in  gaining  their  ends.  It  must,  then,  be  amply  perceptible  from  what  we 
have  already  observed,  that  Rome  will  inevitably  come  out  of  the  struggle  as  the  final  victor.  How 
extremely  near,  however,  the  destiny  of  Rome  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  its  ruin  in  the  course  of 
the  next  Punic  war,  we  must  now  proceed  to  relate. 


IX.  \\  e  shall  easily  perceive  in  what  way  the  whole  of  the  war,  the  events  of  which  we  have 
now  briefly  to  recapitulate,  was  the  work  of  one  Carthaginian  leader,  Hamilcar  Barca,  succeeded  by 
his  still  more  distinguished  son,  Hannibal,  of  whose  single  person,  it  may  be  here  observed,  that  even 

1  “  Then  sternly  on  the  ground  he  bent 
His  manly  brow,  and  so  he  lent 
Decision  to  the  Senate’s  voice, 

That  paused  and  wavered  in  its  choice 
And  forth  the  noble  exile  strode, 

Whilst  friends  in  anguish  lined  the  road.” 

—  Odes,  iii.  5  (Martin’s  version). 
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after  peace  had  been  concluded  and  the  war  had  terminated  in  their  favour,  the  Romans  evinced 
more  fear  than  of  the  whole  remainder  of  the  Carthaginian  power  by  sea  and  by  land.  That  one 
single  military  genius  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  his  ascendency  and  to  carry  on  so  great  a 
war  on  a  footing  of  little  more  than  nominal  dependence  upon  the  Senate  and  Republic  of  Carthage, 
in  whose  name  he  professed  to  be  acting,  contains  in  itself  the  proof  to  what  a  deplorable  condition 
of  decadence  and  internal  disorganisation  Carthage  must  have  fallen  as  a  political  power.  The  rage 

and  jealousy,  again,  to  which  this  ascendency  of  the  house  of  Barca  gave  rise  on  the  part  of  their  rival 

Hanno,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  verifying  the  words  of  the  prophet  Ezechiel  to  Tyre  respecting 
“  the  fire  which  was  to  be  brought  out  of  her  midst  to  devour  her.”  After  the  final  victory  of  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Zama  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Hannibal  appears  as  the  only  Cartha¬ 
ginian  who  showed  any  real  public  spirit  or  true  patriotism,  that  under  happier  circumstances  might 
have  been  capable  of  enabling  the  city  to  recover  herself.  And  when  he  was  forced  to  escape  for  his 
life  from  Carthage,  to  avoid  being  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  by  his  enemies  of  Ilanno  s  faction, 
the  fire  from  within  by  which  Carthage  was  to  be  devoured  had  then  burst  out  into  such  a  real  flame 
that  not  many  years  after  this  Carthage  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Commence-  The  extraordinary  man  Hamilcar  Barca,  whose  plans  for  establishing  the  supremacy  of 
extraordinary  Carthage  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  realised,  made  his  first  appearance  in 

Hamilcar  public  life  as  entrusted  with  a  military  command  in  Sicily.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 

P.arca.  daring  measure  of  improvising  a  fortified 
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camp  on  the  Mount  Crete,  close  to  the 
Roman  station  in  the  town  of  Panormus, 
entrenched  in  which  he  baffled  every 
attack  of  the  Romans  and  so  impeded 
their  communications  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  either  Dre- 
panum  or  Lilybaeum,  and  at  length  found 
themselves  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
building  the  fleet,  the  signal  victory 
gained  by  which  was  the  turning  point 
that  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Carthage 
found  herself  involved  in  an  unexpected 
calamity.  Her  treasury  was  exhausted, 
and  when  the  mercenary  troops  which 
had  been  imprudently  conveyed  to  Car¬ 
thage  could  not  be  paid,  they  rose  up  in 
arms  and  began  to  plunder  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  territory.  Hanno  was 
commissioned  by  the  Senate  to  gather  an 
army  to  suppress  their  revolt,  and  when 
the  war  did  not  prosper  in  his  hands, 
Hamilcar  Barca  was  so  loudly  called  for 
by  the  people  as  a  colleague  to  share  the 
command  that  the  Senate  dared  not  re¬ 
fuse.  The  successes  of  Hamilcar  occa¬ 
sioned  the  lasting  jealousies  between  the 
two  commanders  and  their  partisans,  to 
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which  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  single  cause  the  final  ruin  of  Carthage  may  be  traced. 

When  the  revolt  of  the  mercenaries  had  been  finally  suppressed,  though  this  was  not  accom- 
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plished  without  great  difficulty  nor  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  Hamilcar  Barca  began  to  have 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  execution  of  a  design  bv  which  he  hoped  that  Carthage  might 
obtain  more  than  an  equivalent  for  her  losses  in  Sicily,  and  come  to  be  in  a  condition  to  renew  the 
war  with  the  Romans  and  even  to  reduce  their  city  to  the  rank  of  a  tributary  to  the  Carthaginian 
state.  This  design  was  the  conquest  of  Spain,  with  the  obvious  purpose  to  gain  possession  of  a  new 
and  rich  source  of  revenue,  and  what  was  far  more  important  still  to  a  military  leader,  a  recruiting 
ground  from  which  a  European  soldiery  could  be  formed  capable  of  standing  up  against  the  Romans, 
and  who  would  implicitly  follow  their  general  when  the  time  came  to  carry  the  meditated  war  into 
the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  carrying  out  his  design,  Hamilcar,  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  mercenaries,  procured,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  the  command  of  an  army  that  was  to  be 
employed  to  check  the  African  nomadic  populations  which  infested  the  Carthaginian  territories  on 
the  African  continent.  In  the  encounters  with  the  armed  bands  of  these  populations,  Hamilcar 
steadily  pursued  the  end  of  forming  a  soldiery  who  would  recognise  him  alone  as  their  leader,  and  on 
whom,  in  the  case  of  any  collision  with  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  or  any  backwardness  on  the  part 
of  the  city  to  enter  into  his  designs,  he  would  be  perfectly  able  to  rely.  This  policy  on  the  part  of 
Hamilcar  Barca  was  in  reality  an  anticipation  of  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  as  we  shall 
presently  learn,  during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  held  the  command  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  trained 
his  army  in  a  similar  manner  to  look  up  to  himself  alone  as  their  general,  so  that  when  the  moment 
came  for  a  decisive  choice,  cither  to  submit  to  the  Senate — which,  in  other  words,  wras  to  become  the 
victim  of  the  ill-will  of  those  in  the  Senate  who  were  opposed  to  him — or  to  overthrow  the  Roman 
republic  and  make  himself  its  master,  he  was  able  to  cry  out  to  his  army,  “  The  die  is  cast,  ’  and  to 
find  them  perfectly  ready  to  follow  their  leader. 

What  intervened  to  spare  Hamilcar  and  his  son  and  successor,  Hannibal,  the  necessity  of  openly 
assuming  sovereignty  into  their  own  hands  by  overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Carthage,  was  the 
constant  command  which  they  w'ere  able  to  exercise  over  the  Carthaginian  Senate  through  the 
influence  of  the  money  that  they  were  enabled  to  send  over  from  the  tribute  of  the  various  popula¬ 
tions  of  Spain,  as  also  from  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines,  both  those  of  which  Hamilcar  had  taken 
possession,  and  others  which  he  had  discovered  and  caused  to  be  worked  for  his  own  account. 
During  the  whole  operations  of  the  war  which  his  son  and  successor,  Hannibal,  conducted  in  Italy, 
Carthage  and  her  citizens  were  scarcely  much  more  than  the  same  sort  of  passive  and  interested 
spectators  which  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  of  the  exploits  and  conquests  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul; 
and  certainly  Hannibal,  for  his  part,  never  showed  any  desire  to  have  his  army  recruited  by  any  other 
than  fresh  levies  made  in  Spain.  The  only  really  African  portion  of  his  army  on  which  he  appeared 
to  set  any  unusual  value  was  his  Numidian  cavalry.  The  second  Punic  war  is  thus,  in  strict  truth,  to 
be  regarded  as  the  exclusive  undertaking  of  the  house  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  in  but  little  more  than  a 
nominal  subjection  to  the  Senate  of  Carthage.  That  the  subsequent  career,  perhaps,  of  the  two  most 
famous  military  commanders  the  world  has  ever  known,  Hannibal  and  Julius  Caesar,  after  their 
campaigning  life  was  finished,  ended  so  very  differently,  if  not  exactly  for  themselves,  at  least  for  the 
republics  of  which  they  w'ere  reputed  to  be  the  servants,  belongs  to  the  providence  of  God,  which 
disposes  sovereignly  over  all  human  destinies. 

X.  But  to  revert  briefly  to  the  salient  events  of  the  war,  and  the  circumstances  which  were  planned 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  Hamilcar  Barca,  having  now  satisfied  himself  of  the  perfect  attachment  of 
his  army,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  risk  any  hindrance  to  his  plan  of  a  descent  upon  the  Spanish 
coast  by  waiting  for  the  assent  of  the  Senate  to  his  designs.  He  passed  over  into  Spain  by  the  Straits 
of  Gades  without  any  formal  authorisation,  relying  simply  upon-  the  fortune  of  events  and  the 
tangible  proofs  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  which  he  hoped  before  very  long  to 
be  able  to  send  home.  His  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  and  his  son,  Hannibal,  a  bov  of  nine  years  of  age, 
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accompanied  him.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  Hamilcar  in  this 
descent  upon  Spain,  it  would  be  perfectly  removed  by  the  story  which  Hannibal,  when  he  w’as  old, 
related  to  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Syria,  that  at  his  father’s  desire  he  had  been  caused  to  stand  by 
the  altar  of  his  country’s  gods,  previous  to  their  crossing  into  Spain,  and  there  made  to  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans. 

Hamilcar  in  Spain  acted  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  wise  commander,  always  having  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  Rome  in  view ;  but,  before  he  had  been  able  sufficiently  to  mature  his  plans,  he 
fell  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  His  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  his 
designs,  succeeded  to  his  authority  over  the  army,  and  Hannibal,  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  served 
in  all  the  wars  of  his  brother-in-law  and  shared  his  counsels.  Hasdrubal  founded  the  city  of  New 
Carthage,  now  called  Carthagena,  on  the  Murcian  coast.  The  progress  of  Hasdrubal  had  already 
awakened  attention  in  Rome  and  negotiations  had  been  entered  into,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
which  Hasdrubal  undertook  not  to  extend  his  operations  northwards  of  the  river  Iberus  (Ebro). 
Hasdrubal,  after  pursuing  the  same  successful  policy  as  Hamilcar,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in 
the  eighth  year  of  his  command.  The  army,  on  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  elected  Hannibal  as  their 
general  by  acclamation,  and  in  Carthage  there  were  none  who  ventured  to  attempt  to  check  the 
career  of  a  rising  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  who  looked  to  him  alone  as  their  leader  and  who 
knew  little  else  of  Carthage  except  the  name.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  people  in  a  state  of  barbarism 
to  surrender  readily  to  superior  civilisation,  and  even  to  become  attached  to  their  conquerors  when 
they  prove  themselves,  according  to  the  policy  now  steaddy  pursued  by  the  Carthaginian  leaders, 
to  be  also  their  benefactors. 


View  of  the  Ancient  Saguntum  (now  Murviedro ),  with  the  modern  town  on  the  plain  below. 


XI.  Hannibal  soon  came  into  possession  of  the  long-desired  opportunity  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  Romans.  South  of  the  Iberus  was  the  city  of  Saguntum,  reputed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
colony  that  came  from  the  Greek  island  of  Zacynthus,  and  which  had  for  some  time  previously 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome.  The  Saguntines  becoming  involved  in  disputes  with  their 
neighbours,  Hannibal  promptly  intervened,  and  laid  siege  to  their  city  of  Saguntum.  1  he  citizens 
sent  word  to  Rome  to  make  known  what  had  happened,  upon  which  the  Senate  sent  messengers  to 
Hannibal  requiring  him  to  desist  from  molesting  one  of  their  allies.  Hannibal  referred  the  messen¬ 
gers  to  the  Senate  in  Carthage,  and  whilst  Rome  was  negotiating  with  the  Carthaginian  Senate  he 
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pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  siege  lasted  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
city  was  taken,  and  a  very  rich  booty  secured  for  the  purposes  of  the  intended  campaign. 

In  the  meantime  war  had  been  formally  declared  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Fabius,  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  embassy,  apparently  finding  the  Carthaginian  Senate  undecided  but  disinclined 
to  interfere  with  Hannibal,  to  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and, 
folding  his  toga,  as  if  it  really  contained  what  he  referred  to,  said,  “  Here  we  bring  you  peace  or  war, 
choose  which  you  will  have.”  The  Senate  replied,  “  that  he  had  only  to  give  them  what  he  thought 
proper.”  Whereupon  Fabius,  unfolding  his  toga,  said,  “  Then  here  is  war.”  The  Senate  replying, 
as  they  left  the  hall,  “  We  accept  it.”  Thus  was  Hamilcar’s  design  fairly  launched  upon  the  career 
which  brought  Rome  close  to  the  very  verge  of  Carthage’s  future  fate,  but  nevertheless  terminated 
in  a  manner  to  render  the  eventual  fall  of  Carthage  merely  a  question  of  time. 

We  have  to  beware  lest  the  fascination  of  the  subject  should  betray  us  into  following  the 
career  of  Hannibal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  singularly  hazardous  war  at  greater  length  than  is 
consistent  with  the  plan  we  have  laid  down.  The  war  was  no  new  or  precipitate  scheme,  but  a 
thing  long  preconceived  and  iong  prepared  for.  It  involved  passing  through  numerous  hostile 
tribes  and  their  territories,  the  transporting  a  large  army  across  the  Rhone  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
on  the  opposite  banks,  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Alps  against  the  opposition  of  the  completely 
barbarous  mountaineers,  in  addition  to  the  inclemency  of  Alpine  snows,  and  the  dangers  of  passing 
through  defiles  among  mountains.  Hannibal,  however,  as  a  leader  was  equal  to  every  difficulty. 
His  powers  of  bodily  endurance  exceeded  those  of  any  of 
his  soldiers;  he.  was,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted, 
every  inch  a  soldier  in  his  own  person  as  well  as  a  per¬ 
fect  general.  Affable  and  considerate  to  all,  he  exercised 
such  an  extraordinary  personal  influence  that  he  was 
obeyed  quite  as  cheerfully  from  affection  to  his  person  as 
from  the  implicit  reliance  which  all  the  various  nationali¬ 
ties  that  composed  his  motley  army  were  able  to  place 
in  his  consummate  prudence  and  wariness,  in  which  they 
seem  never  to  have  been  deceived.  However,  instead  of 
following  in  the  usual  track  of  compiling  a  brief  survey 
of  the  salient  events  of  the  war  from  the  three  chief 
works  of  history  relating  to  this  period  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  books  of  Livy,  Polybius,  and  Appian,  it 
will  probably  offer  more  interest  to  the  reader  to  allow 
a  Roman  historian,  the  author  of  the.  popular  epitome  of 
Roman  history  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  to  relate  the  his¬ 
tory  in  his  own  words.  The  compilation  would  but 
present  a  meagre  and  colourless  summary  of  the  events 
of  the  war,  while  the  words  of  the  Roman  writer  will 
carry  with  them  the  strong  additional  charm  of  enabling  us  to  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to 
the  interior  of  some  distinguished  familv  circle  of  the  Rome  of  the  Augustan  age,  so  as  to  fancy 
ourselves  forming  part  of  the  group  of  attentive  listeners  to  whom  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  are 
being  related  by  one  of  their  own  cotemporaries.  And  thus,  as  far  at  least  as  the  language  of  our 
own  country  avails  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  Empress  city,  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  are  reading  the  self-same  narrative  which  was  current  in  the  houses  and  lecture- 
halls  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 


Bust  of  Hannibal.  Preserved  in  the  Museum  in  Naples. 


XII.  Florus  then  prosecutes  his  narrative  in  the  following  words: — “  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
violent  and  terrific  tempest  of  this  Punic  war  had  begun  to  move  forward  in  Spain,  and  the  thunder 
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gathering  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  fall  of  Saguntum,  immediately,  as  if  by  an  overwhelming 
impetus,  it  burst  through  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and  poured  itself  down  upon  Italy  from  those 
fabulous  altitudes  of  the  regions  of  snow,  as  if  it  had  fallen  down  from  the  heavens.  The  first  shock 
of  the  whirlwind  made  itself  felt  between  the  rivers  Tieinus  and  Padus  (Po).  The  army,  under 
Scipio  and  its  wounded  commander,  would  then  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not 
his  son,  a  youth  just  of  age  to  be  clothed  with  the  praetexta,  snatched  him  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
enemy.  This  young  Seipio  is  no  other  than  the  future  commander,  who  was  then  growing  up  to 
become  the  ruin  of  Africa,  and  whose  name  of  Africanus  was  to  be  derived  from  its  disasters.  The 
defeat  of  Trebia  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Tieinus.  This  second  shock  of  the  whirdwind  burst  upon 
us  in  the  consulship  of  Sempronius.  Our  most  crafty  enemies,  falling  into  the  midst  of  our  cold 
and  snow,  were  wise  enough  to  protect  themselves  with  fires  and  the  use  of  oil,  and,  horrible  to 
relate,  men  who  came  from  the  south  and  from  under  a  blazing  sun  were  able  to  conquer  us  in  the 
midst  of  our  winter.  The  Trasimene  Lake  was  Hannibal’s  third  thunderstroke,  Flaminius  holding 
the  command.  Here  a  new  piece  of  Carthaginian  cunning  was  displayed.  The  enemy’s  cavalry, 
concealed  in  bushwood  and  by  the  mist  rising  from  the  lake,  suddenly  attacked  the  rear  of  our  army. 
Nor  could  we  with  justice  bring  any  accusation  against  the  gods.  The  swarms  of  bees  which 
unexpectedly  settled  on  the  standards,  together  with  the  reluctance  of  the  standard-bearers  to 
advance,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  violent  earthquake  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
ought  to  have  sufficiently  warned  the  incautious  general  of  his  impending  disaster.  The  fourth,  and 
that  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  promise  to  become  the  death-wound  of  the  empire,  was  the  disaster 
of  Canme.  Though  nothing  but  a  very  ignoble  village,  of  Apulia,  nevertheless  the  immensity  of  the 
overthrow  brought  the  spot  into  notoriety,  and  earned  for  it  a  title  to  nobility  in  the  slaughter  of 
60,000  men.  Both  the  site,  the  season,  the  state  of  the  air,  and  the  whole  order  of  nature  appeared 
to  conspire  with  the  leader  for  the  destruction  of  his  unhappy  army.  Hannibal,  not  satisfied  with 
employing  a  body  of  simulated  deserters,  who,  watching  their  opportunity,  attacked  the  rear  of  our 
armv,  with  characteristic  sagacity  observing  the  nature  of  the  situation,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell 
in  one.  particular  direction,  while  a  wind  from  the  east,  accompanied  with  clouds  of  dust,  nearly 
always  came  at  a  fixed  time,  he  so  drew  up  his  army  that  the  Romans  might  have  all  these  things 
against  them,  while  he  secured  the  powders  of  nature  on  his  side,  and  was  able  to  conduct  the  battle 
as  having  the  wind,  the  sun,  and  its  dust  for  his  allies.  Thus  two  immense  armies  came  to  be 
slaughtered  to  the  enemy’s  satiety — Hannibal  towards  the  end  of  the  day  being  constrained  to  call 
his  soldiers  away  from  the  carnage.  One  of  the  generals  on  the  Roman  side  escaped,  the  other  was 
slain.  It  is  a  question  whether  of  the  two  met  their  fate  with  the  greater  magnanimity.  Paullus 
for  very  shame  refused  to  save  his  life.  Varro  refused  to  despair.  The  river  Aufidus,  for  a  long 
time  after  stained  with  blood,  bore  testimony  to  the  disaster.  A  bridge  of  dead  bodies  was  made 
over  the  mountain  torrent  Vergelli  by  Hannibal’s  command.  Two  bushels  of  rings  were  sent  to 
Carthage,  so  that  the  equestrian  dignity  came  to  be  literally  a  matter  of  measurement.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  Rome  would  have  seen  its  last  hour,  and  that  within  five  days  afterwards 
Hannibal  might  have  held  a  banquet  on  the  Capitol,  if  (according  to  the  Carthaginian  saying  that 
is  attributed  to  Maharbal,  the  son  of  Himilco)  ‘  Hannibal  had  known  how  to  use  his  victories  m  the 
same  manner  as  he  knew  how  to  gain  them.’  But  at  that  critical  moment  either  the  destiny  (Jatum) 
of  the  city,  for  which  universal  empire  was  in  store,  or  a  perversion  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  gods 
who  were  Averse  to  Carthage,  carried  him  away  in  another  direction.  At  the  very  moment  when 
he  might  have  turned  his  victory  to  its  full  account  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it;  and  leaving  Rome  in 
quiet  he  moved  about  in  Campania  and  Tarentum,  where  his  own  ardour  and  that  of  his  army  was 
not  long  in  cooling  down,  so  that  no  saying  could  be  more  true  than  that  ‘  Capua  had  been  a  Cannw 
to  Hannibal.’  For  he  whom  neither  the  snows  of  the  Alps  nor  the  arms  of  hostile  legions  cou 
conquer,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  was  subdued  by  a  Campanian  sun  and  the  warm  springs  of 
Bake.  In  the  meantime  Rome  began  once  more  to  breathe  freely,  and,  as  it  were,  to  come  to  life 
from  the  grave.  Arms  were  not  to  be  had,  and  they  were  taken  from  the  temples.  \  outh  capable 
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of  bearing  them  did  not  exist,  and  the  military  oath  was  given  to  the  slaves.  The  public  treasury 
was  empty,  and  the  Senate  joyfully  gave  their  private  property  to  the  public  service,  not  leaving 
themselves  a  fragment  of  gold  except  their  rings  and  the  c  bullae  ’  of  their  robes.  The  Equestrian 
order  followed  the  Senate’s  example,  and  the  various  regions  of  the  city  did  the  same.  So  great 
indeed  was  the  fervour  of  their  public  spirit,  that  the  hands  of  the  accountants  were  weary  and  their 
tablets  insufficient  as  the  wealth  of  private  citizens  kept  pouring  in  for  the  public  service.  What 
shall  I  say  of  the  choice  of  magistrates  for  the  public  service ;  what  was  not  the  caution  and  wisdom 
displayed  when  the  young  men  asked  counsel  of  their  elders  before  giving  their  votes  for  the  election 
of  the  consuls !  An  enemy  so  crafty  and  so  often  victorious  was  not  to  be  confronted  by  valour 
alone,  but  needed  to  be  met  by  his  own  arts.  The  first  sign  of  the  coming  to  life  again  of  the  army 
appeared  in  Fabius,  who  struck  out  a  new  mode  of  gaining  the  upper  hand  over  Hannibal  by 
avoiding  all  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  him.  Hence  the  new  and  unprecedented  surname  of 
Cunctator  (the  man  of  delay),  so  full  of  good  augury  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  name  given  to 
him  by  the  people  of  the  Shield  of  the  State.  Pursuing  this  policy,  he  sought  to  break  the  strength 
of  Hannibal  through  the  whole  territory  of  the  Samnites  and  the  forests  of  the  Falerni  and  the 
Gaurani,  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle,  but  hoping  to  wear  him  out  with  delay.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Claudius  Marcellus  a  battle  was  risked,  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  Hannibal  was  worsted  in  his 
own  Campania,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Nola.  A  Roman  force  also,  under  the 
command  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  dared  to  follow  and  press  upon  his  rear  through  the  whole  of 
Lucania,  though,  shameful  as  it  is  to  make  the  avowal,  his  army  was  made  up  of  slaves.  To  such  a 
pass  as  this  had  our  calamities  brought  us!  O  marvellous  endurance,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
disasters !  O  unparalleled  vigour  and  enterprise  of  the  Roman  people,  who,  under  such  depression, 
and  uncertain  even  as  to  the  fate  of  their  own  Italy,  had  still  the  courage  to  cast  their  eves  towards 
other  countries,  and  to  send  their  arms  into  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.” 

Florus  continues  in  this  same  strain  of  rather  extreme  panegyric  of  the  Roman  people.  “  O 
people,”  he  exclaims,  “  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  deserving  of  the  favour  of  all  men  and 
the  admiration  of  the  gods  and  men,  who,  pushed  to  the  extremity  of  fear,  did  not  desist  from  their 
designs.  And  why  should  we  wonder,”  he  adds,  “  to  hear  that  when  Hannibal,  having  alreadv 
arrived  at  the  third  milestone  from  the  city,  was  about  to  advance  to  an  assault,  found  the  gods 
(why  should  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  this) — the  very  gods  themselves  placing  obstacles  in  his  way. 
For  so  violent  a  downpour  of  rain,  accompanied  with  such  a  storm  of  wind,  opposed  themselves  to 
his  progress,  that  he  seemed  to  be  hurried  away  from  the  walls  of  the  city  and  from  the  Capitol  by 
the  action  of  some  superhuman  power.  He  accordingly  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Italy,  removing  himself  from  the  vicinity  of  a  city  which  he  was  all  but  moved  to  adore.  It  is  in 
itself  a  trifling  thing  to  mention,  but  it  throws  not  a  little  light  upon  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
people,  that  during  the  days  in  which  Hannibal’s  army  threatened  the  city  the  land  on  which 
Hannibal  had  pitched  his  camp  was  offered  to  public  auction,  and  found  a  buyer.  When  Hannibal, 
in  retaliation,  offered  the  shops  of  the  silversmiths  for  sale,  no  one  was  found  to  bid  ”  (Florus, 
Epitome  ii.  6). 

XIII.  But  it  is  time  to  part  company  with  Florus,  and  to  draw  the  history  of  the  war  to  a  close. 
There  must  always  remain  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  real  reasons  which  induced  Hannibal  to 
forego  the  opportunity  of  marching  directly  upon  Rome,  which  his  victory  at  Cann®  had  placed 
within  his  reach.  No  reasons  of  a  strategical  nature  appear  at  all  adequate  to  justify  his  conduct. 
Nothing  could  have  been  from  the  very  beginning  a  more  simply  hazardous  undertaking  than  to 
march  an  army  into  Italy  among  populations  to  whom  Rome  was  a  name  of  magic  power. 
Everything  in  such  an  expedition  is  staked  upon  the  issue  of  battles.  Victories  appear  to  have  but 
one  intelligible  aim  in  view,  as  the  necessary  steps  to  the  striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  seat  of  life  of 
the  power  of  Rome,  namely,  its  city.  Defeat  to  Hannibal  is  ruin,  for  he  has  no  basis  of  operations. 


Coin  and  Portrait  of  Hiero ,  king  of  Syracuse. 
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and  no  retreat  is  open  into  Spain.  He  has  come  to  attain  his  end  by  victories  that  are  to  be  gained 
at  any  risk ;  and  the  spectacle  now  before  us,  which  nothing  but  some  unknown  superhuman  cause 
can  explain,  is,  that  when  by  an  unexampled  succession  of  these  very  victories,  the  power  of  striking 
the  one  fatal  blow  that  is  to  crown  all  is  actually  in  his  hands,  the  victories  are  allowed  to  remain 
fruitless,  the  one  fatal  blow  is  not  struck,  and  Rome  is  left  unattacked.  Rome  appears  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  an  unseen  power,  before  which  the  spirit  of  Hannibal  quails;  and  when  the 
moment  for  the  striking  the  effectively  fatal  blow  is  come,  he  is  stricken  with  an  inaction  for  which 
no  account  can  be  given.  We  know  how  a  superhuman  power  protected  Rome  from  Attila,  the 
«  scourge  of  God,”  at  a  later  period ;  and  if  it  had  happened  that  the  Gauls  had  been  suffered  to  set 
fire  to  the  city,  the  Gauls  were  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who,  having  burnt  what  lay  exposed  to  them 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Capitol,  had  done  their  worst,  Hannibal  and  his  army  were  capable  of 
razing  the  city  to  the  ground  and  of  extinguishing  the  Roman  name.  Hannibal  s  inaction  therefore 

at  this  moment  seems  to  be  nothing  short  of 
the  act  of  God,  and  though  fifteen  years  will 
elapse  from  the  date  of  the  victory  at  Cannae 
(August  2,  B.c.  216)  to  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Carthage  and  Rome,  during  thirteen 
of  which  Hannibal  will  still  maintain  himself 
and  his  army  in  the  south  of  Italy,  his  cause 
during  all  this  time  does  but  dwindle  away, 
while  Rome  steadily  recovers  herself,  and  at 
last  Hannibal  has  to  be  recalled  to  Africa  to 
fisjht  the  battle  of  Zama  on  African  soil,  the 
total  defeat  of  his  army  in  which  is  the  death-blow  of  his  last  hope  of  ever  overcoming  the  enemy 

of  his  country,  against  whom  he  has  sworn  eternal  enmity. 

The  war  which  Hannibal  protracted  in  Italy  for  the  term  of 
the  thirteen  years  that  followed  the  battle  of  Cannae,  during  which 
he  maintained  his  army  in  a  state  of  constant  petty  warfare, 
presents  but  few  features  of  interest.  The  Roman  commanders 
had  learned  caution,  and  some  secret  and  unaccountable  power 
appeared,  as  we  have  said,  to  stand  between  Hannibal  and  Rome. 
Although  then,  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,  the  war  seemed  des¬ 
tined  merely  to  wear  itself  out  and  to  expire  of  exhaustion,  Rome 
had  entered  upon  her  career  of  imperial  conquest,  and  the  fight  which  languished  in  Italy  was  to 
rage  upon  other  battle-fields. 

Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  the  principal  city  of 
Sicily,  who  had  long  been  the  consistent  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Romans,  died  in  the  same  year  as  that  in 
which  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  and  had  for 
successor  on  the  throne  his  grandson  Hieronymus. 
This  prince,  persuaded  that  Rome  would  never  be  able 
to  recover  its  former  pre-eminence  after  the  total 
annihilation  of  its  army  at  Cannae,  began  to  turn  his 
eyes  to  the  Carthaginian  side,  and  to  make  overtures 
to  Hannibal,  who  showed  all  possible  alacrity  to  draw 
away  so  powerful  an  ally  from  the  Roman  side.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  this  new 
accession  of  strength  to  the  side  of  Carthage  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Hieronymus,  however, 
made  himself  so  odious  to  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  that  he  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy, 


Coin  and  Portrait  of  the  Consul 
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and  perished  by  assassination.  Two  Syracusans  of  Carthaginian  origin,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes, 
now  seized  upon  the  supreme  authority,  and  as  they  openly  renounced  the  alliance  with  Rome,  a 
Roman  army,  under  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  was  sent  into  Sicily  to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  The 
siege  ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  the  city.  The  annexed 
coin  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  portrait  of  the  Roman  general  Marcellus,  while  the  reverse 
represents  him  as  offering  the  spoils  of  the  city  in  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  his  victory.  This 
siege  again  is  likewise  remarkable  in  history  for  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  by  Archimedes 
in  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  engines  that  were  employed  in  its  defence.  When  the 
city  was  taken  by  assault  Archimedes  lost  his  life  by  the  hands  of  a  common  soldier.  Sicily,  in 
consequence  of  this  success,  reverted  entirely  to  the  side  of  the  Romans. 


View  of  the  City  of  Syracuse  i?i  its  present  condition. 


Spain  again  was  the  theatre  of  a  still  more  important  series  of  battles  in  which  success  fluctuated 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  between  the  Roman  and  the  Carthaginian  armies  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  length  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  whose  father  had  fallen 
in  battle  in  Spain,  offered  himself  to  take  the  command ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  being  under  the  age  to 
be  entrusted  with  so  responsible  a  post  of  service,  it  was  given  to  him  by  a  public  vote  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  21  i)  Scipio  embarked  for  Spain.  This  Scipio, 
afterwards  known  by  his  surname  “  Africaners,”  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  names  in  Roman  history, 
and  there  hangs  a  certain  mystery  about  his  early  youth  which  we  have  no  means  of  clearing  up. 
He  was  popularly  believed  to  have  been  marked  out  in  some  miraculous  manner  as  a  commander  to 


be  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  the  city;  and  while  Livy  appears  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  his 
lifelong  practice  of  spending  hours  in  prayer  in  the  chief  temple  of  Rome,  that  of  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity,  as  resting  on  evidence  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  he 
leaves  the  reader’s  mind  in  complete  doubt  how  far  this  practice  on  the  part  of 
Scipio  may  have  proceeded  from  mere  motives  of  ambition  or  from  a  true  and  real 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  God  whose  altar  stood  on  the  Capitol.  The  subsequent 
career  of  Scipio,  however,  bears  such  marked  features  of  a  mind  that  rested  upon  a 
foundation  of  truth  so  superior  to  all  ordinary  human  considerations,  that  it  seems 
far  the  more  reasonable  course  to  resolve  the  doubt  of  the  Roman  historian  in 
the  manner  favourable  to  Scipio’s  perfect  truth  and  sincerity.  What  is  handed 
down  respecting  his  virtues  would  otherwise  be  without  any  adequate  explanation. 

It  is  related  of  him,  for  instance,  that  in  his  campaign  in  Spain,  when  a  young  lady  of  most  remark¬ 
able  beauty,  but  affianced  to  one  of  the  citizens,  was  taken  captive,  Scipio  refusing  to  admit  her  into 
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his  presence,  directed  that  she  should  be  at  once  restored  to  her  friends.  It  is  certain  also  that  he 
publicly  opposed  the  policy  of  the  total  destruction  of  Carthage,  foreseeing  that  Rome,  left  without 
a  rival  to  dispute  with  her  the  possession  of  the  world,  would  fall  a  prey  to  luxury  and  vice,  and 

rapidly  forfeit  all  the  virtues  which  had  acquired  for 
her  the  mastery  of  the  world.  Indeed,  on  his  return 
from  Carthage  he  seemed  to  have  had  the  clearest 
presentiment  of  the  coming  speedy  degeneracy  of  Rome, 
for  he  quitted  the  city,  and  refused  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  (b.c.  183)  ever  to  see  its  walls  again,  nor  would  he 
even  suffer  himself  to  be  buried  in  the  family  tomb  of  the 
Scipios.  There  is  something  in  such  a  career  on  the  part 
of  a  Roman  who  had  gained  the  most  incontestable  of 
all  titles  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace  and 
honour  in  his  own  city,  that  looks  too  like  the  resolute 
and  heroic  protest  of  a  truly  religious  mind  against  the 
flood  of  degeneracy  which  he  saw  pouring  in,  of  which 
none  but  a  Roman  could  be  capable  in  the  Gentile 
world  before  Christ.  It  appears  impossible  to  think  of 
such  conduct  as  open  to  be  confounded  with  the  mere 
designing  hypocrisy  that  can  stoop  to  play  a  simulated 
part  in  order  to  gain  an  ambitious  end. 

But  however  this  doubt  may  be  solved,  we  have 
now  to  see  these  two  most  remarkable  men,  of  their 
own  or.  of  any  other  age,  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other.  Scipio 
has  succeeded  in  his  campaigns  in  Spain,  and  history  being  silent  as  to  any  attempt  at  opposition  on 

the  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  or  of  the  army  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  we  find  Scipio  safely 
landed  in  Africa  with  an 
army  of  some  25,000  in¬ 
fantry,  with  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  cavalry  and  ele¬ 
phants,  while  Hannibal  has 
been  recalled  from  Italy  to 
take  command  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  army  of  defence 
(b.c.  202)  fourteen  years 

A  Sarcophagus  from  the  Family  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  ‘  d't  the  battle  of  Call 


Bust  of Scipio  in  Bronze .  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Naples. 


XV.  Not  to  delay  the  course  of  the  narrative  any  further,  we  may  now  at  once  transfer 
ourselves  to  the  tent  where  the  historian  Polybius  introduces  us  to  the  two  generals,  conferring 
together  previous  to  the  battle  that  is  to  be  fought  on  the  following  day,  and  which  is  to  decide 
whether  the  sovereignty  over  the  world  is  to  belong  to  Rome  or  to  Carthage.  “  Hannibal, 
doubtful  of  the  issue  of  the  impending  battle,  had  sought  the  interview,  in  which  he  bade  Scipio 
remember  that  he  was  a  young  man  and  that  having  hitherto  been  uniformly  successful  he  had 
little  to  gain  from  adding  to  his  already  great  successes  one  more  victory,  whereas,  if  defeated,  the 
defeat  to  him  would  be  most  disastrous.  He  consequently  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be  well 
for  him  not  to  be  high-minded  but  rather  to  consider  the  striking  instance  of  the  changeableness 
of  fortune,  which  he  (Hannibal)  presented  in  his  own  person,  who,  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
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Cannae,  had  marched  his  army  within  sight  of  Rome,  deliberating  how  he  should  use  his  victory, 
and  now  was  about  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  own  country  on  the  issue  of  a  battle.  Scipio,  in  his 
reply,  reminded  Hannibal  that  the  war  was  not  the  result  of  Roman  ambition,  but  of  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  the  Carthaginians  in  not  observing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  themselves 
solicited.  And  such  being  the  case,  Carthage  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender  without  conditions 
or  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  battle.  Hannibal,  on  receiving  this  answer,  perceived  the  futility  of 
further  words,  and  withdrew.” 

The  battle  was  accordingly  fought  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Roman  army,  though  very 
inferior  in  numbers,  gained  a  complete  victory.  Hannibal  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  to  Carthage. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  may  be  briefly  told.  Hannibal  had  the  bitter  truth  to  communicate 
to  his  fellow-citizens  that  peace  must  be  made  with  Rome  on  the  terms,  whatever  these  might  be,  on 
which  Rome  was  willing  to  treat.  Necessity  in  war,  as  in  all  other  human  things,  has  no  law. 

Carthage  submitted  and  surrendered  her  fleet,  being  allowed  to  retain  only  ten  triremes ;  consenting 
also  to  acknowledge  Masinissa  as  king  of  Numidia,  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  10,000  talents  of 
silver  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  201). 

XVI.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Carthage  may  be  related  in  very  few  words.  It  is  but  the 
narrative  of  the  rapid  progress  to  total  ruin,  which  internal  demoralisation  rendered  only  a  question 
of  time  and  circumstances.  Hannibal  remained  in  Carthage  after  the  peace,  exercising  the  functions 
of  chief  magistrate.  The  true  patriotism,  however,  that  seemed  to  distinguish  him  was  of  no  avail. 

Avarice  and  greed  of  money  appeared  to  possess  all  the  upper  classes  of  the  citizens ;  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  was  corrupt,  and  the  spirit  of  faction  also,  of  which  Hanno  the  bitter  adversary  of  the 
house  of  Barca  was  the  leader,  raged.  To  add  to  existing  evils,  the  faction  opposed  to  Hannibal 
was  ready  to  become  a  Roman  party  to  rid  itself  of  the  predominance  of  its  rivals.  Hannibal 
perceiving  all  to  be  lost  effected  his  escape  by  sea  to  Tyre,  from  whence  he  made  his  way  to  the  The  suicide  of 
court  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  ultimately  putting  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  to  avoid  being  p0lsontB.cbi83. 
delivered  up  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Romans  (b.c.  183). 

The  third  and  last  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Cato,  who  constantly  reiterated  in  the  senate,  “  Censeo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam,” 

“  I  give  my  judgment  that  Carthage  be  destroyed.”  The  occasion  was  furnished  by  an  act  of  the 


View  of  the  Ruined  Site  of  Carthage. 


popular  party  who  had  gained  the  ascendancy  provoking  a  war  with  Masinissa,  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  army  suffered  a  defeat.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  which  Rome  was  resolved  not 
to  let  slip,  and  an  army  of  invasion  was  raised,  which  was  eventually  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  remarkable  man  who  obtained  the  name  of  Scipio  Africanus  minor.  He  was  the  son  of 
iEmilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  had  been  adopted  by  Publius  Scipio  the  son  of 
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the  celebrated  Scipio  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  so  that  his  full  designation  would  be  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  Himilianus.  Polybius,  the  Greek  historian,  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  this  Scipio,  and  the  minute  knowledge  which  his  writings  display  of  the  Roman 
constitution  and  the  tactics  and  characteristics  of  the  Roman  army  were  all  acquired  from  personal 
conversation  with  Scipio,  and  from  his  own  experience  and  observation  as  the  companion  of  his 
camp  life. 

At  the  time  that  Scipio  arrived  in  Africa  (b.c.  147)  to  take  the  command,  hostilities  had  been 
commenced,  but  without  success.  1  he  Carthaginians  had  incautiously  surrendered  their  arms  before 
distinctly  ascertaining  what  the  Roman  conditions  really  exacted.  When,  therefore,  to  their 
amazement,  they  were  told  that  they  must  abandon  their  city,  which  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  build  another  nearer  the  sea  than  three  leagues,  with  the  courage  of 
despair  they  resolved  to  resist,  determining  rather  to  perish  in  the  ruin  of  their  city  than  to  submit. 
I  heir  resistance,  heroic  as  it  was,  proved  in  vain.  Scipio  the  following  year  took  the  city  by  assault, 
The  entire  de-  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  In  a  fragment  of  Polybius  that  has  been  preserved,  it  is  related  that 
Carthage  Scipio  \\  as  moved  to  tears  on  seeing  Carthage  in  ruins,  and  that  the  lines  of  Homer  involuntarily 
b.c.  146.  escaped  from  his  mouth  (lib.  xxxix.  3) — 

“Yet  come  it  will  the  day  decreed  by  fates, 

The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 

And  see  thy  warriors  fail,  thy  glories  end.” 

— Iliad,  book  vi.  448  (Pope’s  version). 

When  Polybius  asked  him  what  could  be  in  his  mind  that  led  him  to  quote  these  lines,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  avow  openly  that  he  had  the  future  of  his  own  country  in  his  thoughts,  on  whose 
behalf  he  greatly  feared  when  he  witnessed  this  example  of  the  insecurity  of  everything  human. 

Thus  perished  Carthage,  God  therein  preserving  the  future  civilisation  of  the  world  from  servitude 
and  subjection  to  a  barbarism  which,  in  its  latter  years,  sought  no  other  end  but  to  extend  its 
dominion  over  the  earth,  in  order  that  the  riches  of  the  world  might  flow  into  the  possession  of  its 
own  citizens,  who  would  but  have  used  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  luxuries  and  magnificence. 
The  solitary  surviving  memorial  of  the  great  merchant  cities  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  that  has  passed 
into  general  notoriety,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  the  Punic  word  “  mammon,”  the  service  of 
which,  Christ  assures  us,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  reconciled  with  the  service  of  God.  If  the 
Roman  commander,  who  shed  tears  over  the  fall  of  Carthage,  could  not  avoid  the  deep  secret 
misgivings  with  which  the  future  destiny  of  his  own  country  filled  his  mind,  the  fate  of  Carthage 
can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  similar  deep  misgivings  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  may  happen  to  own 
Great  Britain  for  the  earthly  home  of  his  passage  through  life.  While  there  is  so  very  much 
in  Great  Britain  that  is  akin  to  the  mind  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  growing  resemblance  which  late 
years  have  exhibited  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  the  mammon-seeking  of  Carthage,  may  well  serve  to 
awaken  in  his  heart  kindred  fears  to  those  with  which  Scipio  acknowledged  his  own  thoughts  to  be 
possessed.  History  is  intended  to  teach  her  lessons,  and  it  is  impossible  to  witness  the  terrible 
denunciations  of  the  prophet  Ezechiel  against  Tyre,  so  awfully  fulfilled  for  the  second  time  in 
the  case  of  Carthage,  without  a  salutary  fear  lest  the  island  which  has  made  herself  the  queen  of  the 
seas  by  the  “  multitude  of  her  wisdom,”  may  not  be  in  the  way  to  provoke  God  to  visit  her  with 
His  judgments,  because  her  heart  has  been  elevated  and  she  has  said,  “  I  am  God,  and  I  have  sat  in 
the  seat  of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  sea”  (Ezech.  xxviii.  2). 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  CIVIL  WAR  BETWEEN  C.  MARIUS  AND  L.  SULLA.  THE  GREAT 
SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CAREER  OF  L.  SULLA,  AS  REG  ARDS  THE  CONNECTION  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME  WITH  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

I.  The  first  outbreak  of  Civil  War  between  C.  Marius  and  L.  Sulla.  II.  Brief  summary  of  the 
intervening  events.  III.  An  Extract  from  the  historian  Florus.  IF.  Testimony  of  other 
Roman  writers  to  the  degeneracy  of  morals  at  this  period.  I .  The  rise  and  course  of  the 
Civil  War.  VI.  Lucius  Sulla,  as  victor,  inaugurates  the  policy  of  the  proscription  oj  the  lives 
of  his  political  opponents.  VII.  Sulla,  despairing  of  the  restoration  of  Rome  by  legislation, 
abandons  his  Dictatorship  and  retires  into  private  life.  VIII.  The  magnitude  of  the  change 
which  the  career  of  L.  Sulla  introduces  into  the  constitution  of  Rome.  IX.  The  bearing  of 
this  change  upon  the  connection  of  Ancient  Rome  with  the  Christian  Religion.  X.  The  slow 
and  gradual  accomplishment,  step  by  step,  of  the  designs  of  God. 

HE  fall  of  Carthage  introduces  us  to  the  next  epoch  in  the  career 
of  Ancient  Rome,  the  significance  of  which,  as  regards  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Christian  religion,  comes  out,  speaking  com¬ 
paratively,  into  still  more  prominent  relief.  This  is  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  between  the  military  commanders,  Caius  Marius 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla.  Here,  again,  our  principal  solici¬ 
tude  will  be  directed,  not  to  the  details  of  the  history,  but  to  the 
task  of  attaining,  so  far  as  it  may  be  granted  to  the  limited 
powers  of  a  human  understanding  to  penetrate  the  deep  designs 
of  the  counsels  of  God,  a  clear  grasp  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  particular  stage  of  the  career  of  Ancient  Rome  was  appointed 
to  serve  the  counsels  of  God  in  preparing  the  city  to  become  the 
future  seat  of  the  Christian  government  of  His  Church.  The  Roman  republic  now,  for  the  first 
time,  suffered  the  catastrophe  of  a  calamitous  civil  war  between  its  two  chief  military  commanders,  C. 
Marius  and  L.  C.  Sulla,  who  inaugurated  by  their  wars  with  each  other  an  era  of  similar  contests 
that  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  power  over  the  whole  Roman  world  in  the 
person  of  Augustus  Caesar.  The  respective  careers  of  the  two  rivals  after  they  came  into  actual 
collision  forms  the  eventful  period  of  Roman  history  of  ten  years’  duration  (b.c.  88-78),  which  we 
must  now  proceed  to  study.  A  brief  previous  outline,  however,  of  the  leading  events  which  mark 
the  intervening  period  of  fiftv-eight  years  (b.c.  146-88)  will  be  of  no  little  service  in  assisting  us  to 
understand  it. 

II.  Florus,  in  relating  the  victory  of  Scipio  Africanus  over  the  army  of  Carthage  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  observes  that  “  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  that  Africa  was  the  reward  of 
Scipio’s  victory,  while,  shortly  afterwards,  the  whole  world  followed  in  the  wake  of  Africa  (Lib. 
ii.  6).  Rome,  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  entered  openly  upon  her  career  of  conquest, 
and  of  bringing  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  unity  of  her  supremacy.  The  final  siege  and 
actual  destruction  of  Carthage  was  in  reality  little  else  than  a  comparatively  unimportant  episode  in 
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this  career.  By  the  time  that  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius  had  broken  out  Spain  had 
been  subdued,  Africa  had  become  a  province  of  the  empire,  the  various  states  and  cities  of  Greece 
had  submitted  themselves,  and  the  Roman  arms  had  been  carried  into  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  The 
internal  history  of  the  city  also  had  evinced  the  continued  working  of  the  same  elements  of  strife, 
prolonging  precisely  the  same  collision  with  each  other  which  we  have  already  seen  inaugurated  in 
the  early  years  of  the  city.  The  brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  multitude  against  the  oppression  of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  and  had  lost  their  lives 
in  their  cause.  They  had  proposed  laws,  as  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  which  the  public  land  would 
have  been  largely  withdrawn  from  many  of  the  patrician  families  and  allotted  to  indigent  members 
of  the  plebs,  and  they  fell  successively  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  aristocratic  families  and  their 
adherents,  against  whom  their  proposed  laws  would  have  told  with  an  effect  most  injurious  to  their 
pre-eminence. 

Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  and  his  successor,  Scipio  Africanus  minor,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage, 
appear  both  to  have  clearly  foreseen  the  ruin  to  the  ancient  virtues  and  the  austere  morality  which 
had  made  Rome  mistress  of  the  world,  that  was  certain  to  arise  from  the  enormous  growth  of  foreign 
conquest  and  the  influx  of  the  wealth  and  the  customs  of  the  conquered  cities  into  the  Roman 
metropolis.  And  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  learn  from  the  words  of  the  Roman 
writer  himself,  whom  we  have  already  frequently  quoted,  what  a  clear  perception  the  Romans 
themselves  had  that  the  presentiments  of  their  two  great  commanders  had  received  their  disastrous 
verification  in  the  subsequent  career  of  the  city. 

III.  “This,  then,”  writes  our  former  friend  Florus,  “is  the  third  or  transmarine  age  of  the 
Roman  people,  in  which  making  the  bold  venture  to  go  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  the  Romans 
carried  their  arms  all  round  the  world.  Of  which  age  the  first  hundred  years  were  holy  and  religious, 
answering  to  the  name  we  have  already  given  them,  ‘  golden,’  without  a  crime  or  a  shameful  deed, 
whilst  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  the  pristine  simplicity  of  life  still  continued,  and  the  dread  of  the 
power  of  Carthage  served  to  keep  up  the  ancient  discipline.  The  latter  hundred  years  which  we 
have  passed  through  from  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Carthage,  Corinth,  and  Numantia,  with  the 
seizure  of  the  Asiatic  riches  of  Attalus,  down  to  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  the  Augustus  Caesar  who 
followed  them,  of  whom  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak,  glorious  as  they  may  have  been  from 
deeds  of  arms,  were  not  the  less  to  be  deplored  and  to  be  ashamed  of  on  account  of  their  disasters  at 
home.  For,  however  signally  it  may  have  added  to  our  name  and  renown  to  have  acquired  such 
rich  and  extensive  provinces  as  Gaul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  together  with  even  Armenia 
and  Britain,  not  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  so  much  for  the  reality  of  empire  as  for  its  semblance, 
it  was  not  less  disgraceful  and  pitiable  to  have  been  involved  at  the  very  same  time  at  home  in  civil 
war  with  citizens  and  allies,  with  slaves  and  with  gladiators,  and  to  have  had  the  whole  of  the 
Senate  in  arms,  each  one  against  his  brother.  In  fine,  I  scarcely  know  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  for  the  Roman  people  to  have  contented  themselves  with  Sicily  and  Africa,  or  even  to 
have  been  without  these,  and  to  have  restricted  their  rule  to  their  own  Italy,  rather  than  that  they 
should  have  fallen  the  victim  of  their  own  overgrown  extent  of  conquest.  For  what  else  was  the 
cause  of  our  civil  conflagration  except  our  too  great  prosperity  ?  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  the  first 
to  corrupt  us,  and  after  this  the  Asiatic  inheritance  of  the  king  of  Pergamos.  The  acquisition 
of  these  riches  it  was  that  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  morals  of  the  age,  and  brought  the  republic  to 
the  verge  of  extinction  owing  to  its  being  plunged  in  the  sink  of  its  own  vices.  Whence  was  it  that 
the  people  came  to  demand  land  and  food  from  the  tribunes,  except  in  consequence  of  their  being 
driven  to  this  by  the  famine  which  our  luxury  had  occasioned  ?  T  his  it  was  that  gave  occasion  to 
the  seditions  of  the  two  Gracchi,  and  to  the  third  outbreak  of  the  slaves  in  Apulia.  To  what  other 
cause  is  the  rupture  between  the  whole  order  of  knighthood  and  the  Senate  to  be  attributed  except 
to  motives  of  unlawful  gain,  that  the  public  revenues  and  the  administration  of  public  justice  might 
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be  turned  into  a  source  of  private  revenue  ?  What  else  but  avarice  caused  the  promised  extension 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  Latium  and  the  placing  arms  in  the  hands  of  our  allies  ?  Whence 
arose  the  war  with  our  slaves,  except  from  the  excessive  increase  of  their  numbers?  Whence  could 
the  insurrection  of  the  armed  bands  of  gladiators  against  their  masters  have  arisen,  except  from  an 
excess  of  ambition  for  winning  popular  favour,  which  at  length  converted  into  a  profession  that 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  sentence  of  punishment  upon  enemies? 

“  And  now  to  touch  upon  vices  that  may  have  externally  a  somewhat  fairer  aspect.  Has  not  the 
possession  of  riches  opened  the  floodgates  to  ambition  ?  What  else  than  this  could  have  brought 
upon  us  the  storm  raised  by  Marius  and  Sulla?  No  sooner  is  this  past  than  there  succeeds  a  time  of 
riotous  excess  in  convivialities  and  unbounded  largesses  to  the  people,  ending  in  the  penury  which 
precipitated  Cataline  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  country.  Lastly,  from  whence  could  the  now 
dominant  passion  for  absolute  rule  have  sprung,  except  from  our  surfeit  of  wealth?  Nothing  short 
of  this  could  have  placed  the  lighted  torches  of  the  furies  into  the  hands  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  for 
the  destruction  of  the  state”  (Lib.  iii.  12). 

IV.  Christian  writers  of  Roman  history  have  but  very  little  to  add  to  this  picture  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  victorious  city,  the  clear  prospect  of  which  was  present  to  the  religious  and 
statesman-like  mind  of  the  elder  Scipio,  as  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  Rome  that  was  about  to 
conquer  the  world.  Annaeus  Florus,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  by  no  means  stands  alone  in  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  rapid  opening  of  the  floodgates  of  every  species  of  vice  and  corruption  that 
marked  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic.  Here  all  the  witnesses  tell  the  same  sad  tale. 
Livy,  who  recognises  the  original  acquisition  of  empire  as  the  fruit  of  the  public  virtues  of  the 
commonwealth,  confesses  in  the  preface  to  his  history  that  with  empire  came  degeneracy,  and  that 
“  morality  had  begun  to  enter  upon  such  a  headlong  downward  course  that  we  have  at  length,”  he 
writes,  “  fallen  upon  times  when  we  can  neither  survive  our  vices,  nor  our  vices  themselves  can  bear 
the  application  of  a  remedy.”  Sallust1  quotes  the  saying  of  Jugurtha,  the  Numidian  king,  “  O 
venal  city,  how  quickly  wouldst  thou  perish  if  thou  couldst  meet  with  a  purchaser  !”  Cicero,  among 
the  orators,  declares  that  “  the  Romans  had  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  barbarians,  and  even  of  the 
brute  beasts  who  prey  upon  each  other.2  And  amongst  the  poets  Horace  has  the  following 
outspoken  lines : — 

“  Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum.”  3 

There  is  thus  no  lack  of  voices  in  Rome  who  loudly  proclaim  the  fact  of  the  widespread 
degeneracy  of  the  morals  of  public  and  private  life,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  of  no  slight  significance,  that 
not  a  single  voice  dares  to  make  itself  heard  accusing  the  religion  of  the  city  of  having  fallen  awav 
from  a  previous  condition  of  much  greater  simplicity  and  conformity  with  the  primitive  monotheistic 
traditions  of  the  human  family.  To  tax  the  public  and  private  morality  of  Rome  with  degeneracy, 
touches  upon  a  chord  which  wakes  up  a  certain  sympathy  in  the  traditional  Roman  mind  inherited 
from  a  noble  ancestry.  The  spirit  of  Rome  is  not  as  yet  so  far  fallen  from  her  ancient  nobility  that 
the  accusation  of  a  growing  degeneracy  will  not  stir  the  inmost  being  of  many  noble  spirits,  both  in 
the  city  and  in  the  empire.  But  who  shall  venture  to  tax  the  religion  of  the  city  in  the  face  of  day 
with  its  still  more  signal  degeneracy  ?  who  shall  dare  to  reproach  it  with  its  fall  from  the  higher  and 
purer  standard  of  its  earlier  days  ?  This  is  a  task  that  is  to  be  reserved  as  the  exclusive  apanage  of 
the  followers  of  the  divine  religion  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus.  For  the  present,  not  a  voice  dares  to  give 
public  utterance  to  the  disbelief  and  even  contempt  which  has  commenced  to  be  pretty  freely 

1  Sallust,  de  bello.  Jugurth.  2  Dion  Cassius,  His'.  Lib.  xliv.  30. 

3  “  We  whose  blood  is  devoted  to  the  expiation  of  the  impiety  of  our  fathers  shall  bring  ruin  on  our  city,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  will  become  again  the  resort  of  wild  beasts.” — Epod. .,  xvi.  9. 
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entertained  in  private.  When  the  followers  of  the  Cross  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  to  make 
their  voices  heard  rebuking  the  Romans  for  their  turning  aside  to  the  worship  of  their  idols,  we  shall 
then  have  to  learn  from  our  narrative  in  what  way  it  will  become  their  lot  to  experience  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  Christ,  “It  shall  come,  to  pass  that  whoever  killeth  you  shall  think  he  is  rendering  God 
service”  (John  xvi.  4). 

V.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  relate  at  any  great  length  the  history  of  the  civil 
catastrophe  described  above  by  Annaeus  Florus  as  “  the  tempest  raised  by  Caius  Marius  and  Lucius 

Sulla,”  still  less  to  descend  into  any  of  its  more  minute  details.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  Caius  Marius  was  a  native  of  Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of 
Cicero,  and  simply  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  rose  from  humble  birth  to 
military  distinction,  as  the  commander-in-chief  who  by  his  military 
talents  brought  the  war  in  Africa  against  the  Numidian  king  Jugurtha 
to  a  successful  termination.  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  of  Patrician  origin,  and  a  member  of  the  Gens  Cornelia,  who, 
after  obtaining  various  public  appointments,  finally  served  as  lieutenant 
under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  C.  Marius,  on  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  campaign  in  Africa,  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  four  several 
times  elected  consul.  In  this  office,  however,  he  espoused  the  side  of  the 
popular  faction  in  so  reckless  a  manner,  and  was  guilty  of  so  many 
open  acts  of  violence,  as  completely  to  alienate  the  Senate,  and  even 
very  many  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  his  partisans.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  when  war 
was  declared  (b.c.  88)  against  Mithridates,  in  the  Last,  the  command  of  the  legions  was  not  given 
to  him  but  to  Lucius  Sulla,  his  former  lieutenant. 

C.  Marius,  jealous  of  this  preference  of  one  who  had  served  under  him  as  a 
subordinate,  procured  in  a  tumultuous  manner  the  reversal  of  the  appointment  by 
a  vote  of  the  people.  Lucius  Sulla,  however,  instead  of  submitting  led  his  army 
into  Rome,  intending  to  seize  hold  of  Marius,  who,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at 
resistance,  escaped  by  flight.  In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  the  immense  military 
preponderance  of  Rome  over  the  world  produced  the  result  which  the  African  Scipio 
appears  to  have  anticipated  as  inevitable  sooner  or  later.  Scipio  the  Younger  also 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  presentiment,  that,  humanly  speaking,  Rome  must  con¬ 
quer  the  world,  and  that  then  she  would  be  involved  in  internal  strife,  to  the  issue  of  which  he 
could  not  look  forward  without  dismay.  The  immense  extension  of  the  city’s  empire,  east  and 

west,  north  and  south,  necessarily  involved  at  least  the 
same  number  of  different  armies  of  occupation  under 
their  respective  commanders.  What  was  to  insure  the 
uniform  submission  of  these  commanders  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate?  and  what  was  to  become  the 
guarantee  that  they  would  not  fall  into  mutual  strife  ? 
Should  such  mutual  strife  spring  up,  what  other  course 
would  remain  open  to  the  victor  in  the  strife  except  to 
consult  for  his  personal  security  by  establishing  his  own 

Coin  of  Tigranes,  Son-in-law  of  Mithndates.  1  .  . 

complete  supremacy  over  his  rivals  and  opponents  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Senate  ?  This  supremacy  once  established  would  carry  with  it  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  complete  dominion  over  a  subject  world. 

Of  such  a  nature  then  as  this,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive,  was  the  strife  which  we  have  seen 
inaugurated  between  Caius  Marius  and  Lucius  Sulla;  and  as  the  history  proceeds  we  shall  further 
see  how  other  and  still  more  distinguished  military  commanders  followed  on  in  the  same  footsteps 


Portrait  of  Lucius 
Sulla,  on  a  Com. 


The  Head  of  Caius  Marius-, 
according  to  Visconti. 
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during  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years,  which  only  finally  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Actium,  when 
Augustus  Caesar  was  carried  on  step  by  step  through  the  force  of  circumstances  to  become 
in  his  own  single  person  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world.  These  same  fifty-eight 
years  thus  form  a  memorable  period  in  the  history  of  Rome  which  calls  for  the  deepest 
attention  of  the  student  of  history,  although  on  the  surface  it  appears  to  be  one  entirely  given 
over  to  the  devastation  of  wars,  and,  what  is  more  horrible  still  to  relate,  to  the  deeply  criminal 
and  merciless  shedding  of  the  blood  of  war  in  peace.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  a  time  stained  not 
only  with  the  fratricidal  blood  of  the  armies  of  the  same  city,  but  with  three  several  sanguinary 
proscriptions  of  the  lives  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  in  open  day  by 
the  warrant  of  the  rulers  of  the  commonwealth,  a  thing  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  history. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  the  designs  of  God  are  not  frustrated  by  the  sins  and  crimes  of  those  in  the  midst 
of  whom  they  are  brought  to  pass. 

C.  Marius,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  at  length 
made  good  his  flight  into  Africa,  whence  he  was  recalled  by 
the  Consul  Cinna  the  following  year,  and  afterwards  chosen 
consul  himself  for  the  seventh  time,  an  honour  which  he  only 
survived  for  thirteen  days,  being  carried  off  by  an  inflammatory 
fever  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  on  the  13  th  of  January 
b.c,  76. 

The  faction  of  Marius  continued  to  hold  the  upper  hand 
in  Rome  by  means  of  terrorism  and  indiscriminate  assassination 
until  the  return  of  Sulla  from  the  war  with  Mithridates,  when 
their  forces  were  defeated  by  the  army  of  Sulla,  near  Praeneste, 
as  also  in  a  second  battle  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  From  this 
moment  Sulla  became  the  real  master  of  the  Roman  wcrld. 

VI.  Lucius  Sulla,  finding  himself  without  a  rival  in  the 
field,  determined  to  make  himself  and  his  party  equally  supreme 
in  the  city.  For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  a  second 
proscription1  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  in  which  the  conqueror 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  absolute  right  over  life  and  death, 
without  so  much  as  requiring  the  form  of  an  accusation,  to  say 
nothing  of  allowing  to  the  accused  the  opportunity  of  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  before  a  constituted  tribunal.  The  historian 
Floras,  often  before  cited,  refers  to  it  in  the  following  words The  end  of  the  war  was  far  from 
being  the  end  of  the  slaughter.  It  signifies  comparatively  little  that  more  than  70,000  lives  should 
have  been  lost  in  the  battle  of  Sacriportus.  Such  things  are  what  properly  appertain  to  war. 
Sulla  commanded  4000  defenceless  citizens,  who  had  given  up  their  arms,  to  be  massacred  in  one  of 
the  public  gardens.  With  such  slaughter  as  this  what  is  there  in  war  that  can  be  compared  ?  But 
who  can  compute  the  number  of  those  who  were  butchered  indiscriminately  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
by  the  hands  of  men  who  took  upon  themselves  to  be  their  murderers/  until  at  length  Fufidius 
thought  it  necessary  to  admonish  Sulla  that  some  at  least  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live,  or  otherwise 
he  would  have  none  left  to  rule  over.  An  immense  tabular  list  was  in  consequence  exposed  in 
public,  containing  the  names  of  2000  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Equestrian  rank  who  were  marked 
out  for  death.” 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this  measure  of  Sulla’s  took  effect,  Plutarch  relates  that  it 
was  a  common  saying  current  in  the  city,  “  His  fine  house  was  the  death  of  such  a  one,  his  gardens 

1  The  first  proscription  was  carried  into  execution  before  Sulla  set  out  for  the  war  against  Mithridates.  It  was,  however 
little  more  than  nominal  compared  with  the  one  that  followed  upon  his  return. 


The  Bust  of  Caius  Marius,  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 
(Ampere  appears  to  question  its  genuineness.) 
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Ancient  Rome  and  its  Connection  with  the  Christian  Religion. 


The  comment 
of  Plutarch  on 
the  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  Sulla. 


The  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  Sulla  a 
proof  of  the 
degeneracy  of 
the  city. 


of  another,  and  his  hot  baths  of  a  third.  Quintus  Aurelius,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  who  thought 
it  an  impossibility  that  he  could  have  any  share  in  these  miseries  but  that  which  compassion  for 
others  gave  him,  came  one  day  into  the  Forum,  and  out  of  curiosity  began  to  read  the  names  of  the 
proscribed.  Finding,  however,  his  own  among  the  rest,  he  cried  out,  ‘  Wretch  that  I  am,  my  Alban 
Villa  pursues  me !  ’  and  he  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was  overtaken  and  murdered.”1 

Dio  Cassius  appears  to  account  for  Sulla’s  conduct  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  himself  to  surpass  all  other  men  in  cruelty.  This,  however,  is  obviously  little 
more  than  the  kind  of  superficial  reflection  in  which  writers  of  history  sometimes  indulge  themselves 
when  they  find  their  judgments  entirely  at  fault  from  the  wholly  unprecedented  character  of  that 
which  is  before  them.  Plutarch’s  comment  shows  much  deeper  reflection  and  greater  perception  of 
the  truth.  His  words  are,  “  So  it  was  then  in  Rome  The  people  were  so  corrupt,  and  the  republic 
in  such  a  sickly  condition,  that  tyrants  sprang  up  on  every  side.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  if  Sulla 
gained  the  ascendant  at  a  time  when  wretches  like  Glauceas  and  Saturninus  succeeded  in  expelling 
such  men  as  Metellus,  when  the  sons  of  consuls  were  murdered  in  the  public  assemblies,  when  men 
supported  their  seditious  purposes  by  means  of  soldiers  purchased  with  money,  and  when  laws  were 
enacted  with  fire  and  sword  and  every  species  of  violence.” 

“In  such  a  state  of  things  I  do  not  blame  the  man,”  says  Plutarch,  “who  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power;  all  I  say  is,  that  when  the  commonwealth  was  in  so  depraved  and  desperate  a 
condition,  power  was  no  evidence  of  merit.”  2 

What  is  remarkable  in  the  career  of  Sulla  is  the  pre-eminently  practical  Roman  mind,  which 
having  once,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Gospel,  “  put  the  hand  to  the  plough,”  shrinks  from 
nothing  that  distinctly  appears  to  have  become  indispensable  upon  maturely  weighing  the  means 
necessary  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  That  this  measure  of  Sulla  in  proclaiming  a  general  proscription 
of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  political  opponents  (and  which  in  the  manner  of  its 
being  carried  out  passed  far  beyond  the  supposed  boundary-line  of  political  antagonism),  was  in  the 
main,  and  humanly  speaking,  a  political  necessity  of  the  times,  however  little  such  supposed 
necessity  can  justify  a  most  heinous  crime,  is  proved  by  the  significant  circumstance  that  the 
Triumvirate  of  Augustus  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  and  .Emilius  Lepidus,  at  once,  without  further 
scruple,  had  recourse  to  precisely  the  same  terrible  act,  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of 
their  power.  That  a  measure  so  horrible  in  itself  that  its  details  do  not  bear  to  be  related,  should 
have  been  twice  repeated,  and  although  involving  each  time  it  was  carried  into  execution  an  impious 
trampling  under  foot  of  every  law,  human  and  divine,  of  which  no  other  history  offers  any  adequate 
parallel,  should  admit  of  being  described  as  a  necessary  political  expedient,  the  urgency  of  which  is 
too  imperious  to  allow  of  delay,  conveys  the  most  signal  proof  that  the  Roman  wrorld  had  indeed 
come  into  a  condition  when  all  lesser  remedies  were  so  utterly  at  fault  as  to  call  loudly  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Divine  Physician  of  its  otherwise  totally  incurable  maladies. 

Forced  then  as  we  are  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  political  necessity,  we  can  lay  our  hands 
upon  no  cause  that  is  adequate  to  explain  it,  except  the  hopeless  universal  corruption  of  public 
morality  in  the  empire,  which  admitted  of  no  other  resource  for  the  establishment  of  public  order 
than  the  creation  of  an  absolute  rule  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  no  other  way  to  the  final 
consolidation  of  this  military  imperial  rule  in  the  hands  of  one  man  than  that  the  city  should  pass 
through  this  ordeal  of  bloodshed  and  civil  commotion  in  which  these  two  proscriptions  played  so 
frightful  a  part.  The  beginning  of  this  period  was  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  C.  Marius 
and  Sylla,  and  it  did  not  terminate  before  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.c.  88-31). 

Even  the  subsequent  career  of  Lucius  Sulla,  when  this  proscription  had  done  its  work, 
possesses  a  character  that  can  only  be  found  in  Roman  history.  Sulla  insisted  upon  being 
named  by  the  Senate  perpetual  dictator;  and  though  this,  as  Appian  observes  with  perfect  truth, 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Sulla. 


•  Plutarch.  Comparison,  Lysander  and  Sulla. 
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was  only  another  name  for  the  same  absolute  power  which  was  known  in  Greece  by  the  designation 
of  “  tyranny,”  the  terrified  and  paralysed  Senate  had  no  choice  but  to  comply.  Whereupon  Sulla, 
once  in  possession  of  his  powers,  commenced  a  series  of  measures  that  were  intended  to  establish  the 
party  of  the  aristocracy,  of  which  he  was  the  representative  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
government  of  the  empire. 

VII.  Having  reason,  however,  to  form  a  judgment  that  he  had  undertaken  a  hopeless  task,  and 
that  the  moral  condition  of  the  empire  had  fallen  into  far  too  advanced  a  state  of  degeneracy  to  be 
retrieved  by  any  kind  of  legislation,  with  the  clear  head  and  the  cool  decision  for  which  Roman 
statesmen  have  continually  been  distinguished,  Sulla  came  to  the  abrupt  resolve  to  say  not  a  single 
word  more,  but  to  retire  from  an  attempt  which  he  saw  would  unavoidably  prove  fruitless,  and  to 
leave  Rome  and  its  empire  to  their  inevitable  fate.  To  the  immense  surprise  of  Rome  then,  on  a 
given  day,  Sulla  left  the  Senate-house,  retired  to  his  private  residence,  and,  after  entertaining  the 
citizens  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  withdrew  to  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  near  Naples.  Here  he  died  the 
following  year  from  a  lingering  and  loathsome  disease,  brought  on  by  a  long  indulgence  in  licentious 
habits. 

VIII.  The  radical  change  which  had  now  been  formally  inaugurated  in  the  constitution  of  the 
city  of  Rome  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Lucius  Sulla  quitted  his  residence  in  Rome  and  retired 
into  private  life  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  calls  for  a  momentary  pause.  Before  we  pass  onward 
we  must  not  pass  over  the  important  question  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter.  Difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  we  must  nevertheless  endeavour  to  gain  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
special  and  particular  bearing  which  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  citv  may  be  perceived  to  have 
upon  the  Christian  history  that  is  to  come  after  it. 

If,  then,  we  have  seen  Lucius  Sulla  become  in  his  own  person  the  living  centre  of  the  unity  of  Political  neces- 
the  Roman  world,  there  is  literally  nothing  in  his  career  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  settled  object  of  to  seize' up^mU 
his  ambition  to  work  his  way  to  this  position  of  eminence.  Everything  appears  to  speak  for  the  p^'wer'6 
contrary,  and  to  show  that  he  was  forced  forwards  by  circumstances  which  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  control.  Arrived  at  his  summit  of  power,  he  began  with  the  instinct  of  a  Roman  commander  to 
act  the  part  of  the  legislator,  and  when  Jiis  experience  as  a  legislator  had  convinced  him  that  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  world  was  such  that  no  legislation  could  preserve  it  from  its  inevitable  fate, 
rather  than  have  any  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  he  clearly  foresaw  to  be  inevitable, 
he  came  to  the  sudden  decision  to  retire  into  private  life.  What  is  there  in  such  a  career  to 
countenance  the  thought  of  the  eventual  seizure  of  a  long-coveted  prize?  Lucius  Sulla,  as  regards 
the  possession  of  actual  power,  was  undoubtedly  in  all  respects  the  equal  of  Augustus  Caesar  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Sulla,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  of  the  same  patient  and  politic 
turn  of  mind  as  Augustus  Caesar,  besides  being  also  much  more  advanced  in  years  when  he  came  to 
power.  Rome  again  had  not  in  Sulla’s  lifetime  gone  through  the  full  measure  of  the  ordeal  of  civil 
war  and  sanguinary  proscription  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Notwithstanding,  then,  that  no 
external  opponent  could  be  said  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  legislative  career  that  Lucius  Sulla  might 
see  fit  to  adopt,  it  was  sufficient  that  he  detected  the  utter  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem  before  him  in  any  manner  that  could  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  the  city,  to  induce  him 
to  come  to  the  vigorous  decision  to  retire  into  private  life. 

Thus  we  may  easily  perceive  how  the  force  of  circumstances  carried  Sulla  into  his  position  of 
eminence,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  perceive  how  similar  circumstances  forced  a  similar 
position  upon  Julius  Caesar.  A  military  commander  in  the  position  of  Lucius  Sulla  finds  himself  in 
a  predicament  to  which  perhaps  the  condition  of  the  climbers  of  Alpine  heights  offer  the  nearest 
parallel,  when  no  possible  resting-place  presents  itself  half-way  on  their  ascent,  and  it  can  be  clearlv 
perceived  that  to  turn  back  is  a  course  attended  with  greater  danger  than  to  push  forward  in  order 
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to  accomplish  what  still  remains  of  the  way  before  the  summit  can  be  reached.  Sulla,  perpetual 
ictator  and  virtually  master  of  the  Roman  world,  has  reached  the  summit,  and  there  he  has  at 
east  secured  his  own  personal  safety.  1  o  stop  short  of  this  summit  in  Sulla’s  case  would  have  been 
to  su  ject  himself  to  become  the  victim  of  every  unscrupulous  demagogue  who  might  have  sought  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  for  himself  in  attempting  to  accuse  him.  “  Sulla  is  thus  forced  to  move 
orward  by  a  necessity  which  arises  inexorably  from  out  of  the  circumstances  of  his  position.  He 
has  to  choose  between  becoming  himself  a  victim,  or  wading  his  way  through  bloodshed  and 
proscription  to  absolute  power. 

charaPct°ereof  ,  ™ere  ls’  however’  a  much  higher  reason  for  paying  a  still  closer  attention  to  the  predicament 

SuUaOWerof  °  ■  because  11  18  also  eclually  the  turning  point  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  regards  its  connection 

with  the  Christian  religion.  What  is  taking  place  in  Rome  is  not  only  for  the  Rome  that  has  a 
present  military  sovereignty  over  the  world,  but  for  the  future  Christian  Rome  which  is  to  supplant 
the  military  power  that  is  its  predecessor.  A  marvel  is  in  due  time  to  be  brought  to  pass  which 
the  children  of  the  Church  accept  in  faith,  the  heretics  vehemently  impugn,  the  sceptics  survey  with 
mingled  feelings,  ranging  from  wonder  and  admiration  to  malignant  rage  and  hatred.  This  marvel 
is,  that  the  city  of  Rome  has  been  chosen  in  the  councils  of  God  to  give  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  end  of  time  the  sacred  person  of  one  man  taken  from  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  in  whose 
single  person  the  restored  unity  of  all  the  scattered  kindreds  and  tribes  of  the  earth  obtains  a  living 
and  visible  representative.  The  counsels  of  God  are  appointed  to  take  effect  in  the  world,  irresistibly 
indeed,  but  slowly  and  by  well-defined  stages.  The  first  apparition  in  history  of  the  recovered  unity 
of  many  nations  separated  through  the  confusion  of  Babel,  comes  from  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Assyrian  nation  who  appear  as  conquerors  with  a  religious  mission  to  establish  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  heaven  and  the  observance  of  His  laws.1  To  the  Assyrian  ascendancy  is  seen  to  succeed 
that  of  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  whose  monarch,  Nabuchodonosor,  proclaims  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  heaven  to  all  the  nations  subject  to  his  control.  The  Persian  empire,  in  its  turn,  succeeds, 
and  again  Darius  and  Cyrus  both  proclaim  this  same  universal  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  earth  to 
all  the  subject  nations.  After  the  Persian  the  shortlived  Macedonian  empire  of  Alexander  rises  to 
the  surface,  whose  intention  it  was  to  have  united  all  the  nations  by  a  uniformity  of  laws,  under  one 
sceptre,  and  one  religion.  In  the  meantime  the  city  of  Rome  is  extending  her  conquests,  when  her 
final  victory  over  Carthage  paves  the  way  to  her  sovereignty  over  the  world.  Henceforward  no  power 
is  found  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the  armies  of  Rome.  But  Rome,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  though  the  common  city  of  refuge  of  all  the  various  nations,  and  not  dependent  upon 
any  one  in  particular,  is  still  a  republic  and  under  the  government  of  a  Senate.  There  is  as  yet  no 
one  magistrate  in  Rome  who  can  claim  in  his  own  single  person  to  be  the  visible  representative  of 
the  unity  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  city  of  Rome  as  a  “  res  publica”  forms  their  centre  of 
unity,  and  so  long  as  the  description  is  really  true  which  we  find  given  in  the  First  Book  of 
Machabees  viz.,  “  that  the  Senate  consulted  together  daily  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  who  sat  in  council  always  for  the  people,  that  they  might  do  the  things  that  were 
right  (i  Machabees  viii.  p),  the  unity  of  the  world  is  sufficiently  secured  by  the  republic  of  Rome. 
The  city  finds  her  own  unity  in  the  approved  wisdom,  integrity,  and  unanimity  of  her  Senate.  But 
when  this  wisdom,  integrity,  and  unanimity  suffers  the  inevitable  decline  of  human  things,  and 
changes  into  blindness,  cowardice,  and  dissension,  the  time  is  then  come  for  the  providence  of  God 
to  bring  the  city,  and  with  the  city  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  under  the  absolute  rule  of  one  single 
man.  The  nations  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Sulla  on  the  arena  of  public  life  in 
Rome  were  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  same  rupture  of  their  concord  and  the  same  disintegration 
ol  their  unity  of  which  Homer  gives  us  a  description  in  the  second  book  of  the  “  Iliad.”  Agamem- 


1  See  Rawlinson’s  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  for  the  proof  cf  this  assertion. 
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non,  to  test  the  readiness  of  the  Greek  confederate  army  assembled  before  the  walls  of  Troy  to 
persevere  in  the  siege,  notwithstanding  the  retirement  of  Achilles  to  his  tents,  had  given  the 
simulated  counsel,  that  the  siege  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  various  contingents  should  break  up 
their  unity  and  return  to  their  homes.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  occasioned  by  this  announcement 
Ulysses  appears  on  the  scene,  and  urges  the  expostulation  which  has  remained  so  famous  for  all 
time — 


“  How  are  we  Grecians  to  remain  here  and  to  be  all  of  us  kings? 

Too  many  masters  can  never  be  good,  let  one  bear  rule, 

Let  one  be  the  king,  to  whom  the  all  thoughtful  son  of  Chronos 

Has  given  the  sceptre  and  wise  laws,  that  he  may  reign  over  you.”— ii.  Iliad,  203. 1 

Ulysses,  by  his  wise  counsel  and  remonstrance,  urged  at  the  critical  moment,  saved  the  unity  of  the 
Grecian  army.  Lucius  Sulla  also,  by  his  resolute  and  daring  policy,  saved  for  the  moment  the  Roman 
unity  of  the  nations,  and  set  an  example  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  destined  to  have  the 
dynasty  of  the  imperial  Caesars  of  Rome  ’for  its  imitator. 


X.  The  designs  of  God  then,  as  we  have  said,  are  appointed  to  move  slowly  and  step  by  step  to 
their  accomplishment.  Rome,  as  we  shall  in  due  time  learn,  is  destined  to  give  to  the  nations  the 
visible  representative  of  their  unity  in  the  sacred  person  of  the  perpetual  vicegerent  of  the  Divine 
High  I  nest,  who  chose  that  the  redemption  of  all  mankind  should  be  for  all  time  associated  with 
His  public  act  of  submission  to  the  sentence  of  one  of  Rome’s  legal  tribunals.  The  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  of  God  was  not  yet  come,  but  the  time  for  preparing  the  way  for  its 
accomplishment  was  come.  When  a  city  that  is  by  constitution  and  extent  of  jurisdiction  cosmo¬ 
politan,  and  that  has  constituted  itself  a  city  of  refuge  and  an  asylum  for  all  the  nations,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  world’s  unity,  here  is  a  distinct  advance  over  the  subjection  of  many  nations  and 
people  to  one  dominant  nationality  in  particular.  Again,  when  in  the  place  of  the  internal  warfare 
of  contending  factions  in  the  city  and  its  empire,  this  already  partially  cosmopolitan  city  recovers  the 
original  unity  of  its  early  monarchy  in  the  person  of  its  first  perpetual  dictator,  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sulla,  we  reach  another  distinct  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  Divine  plan.  When  the  unity  of  Rome 
further  comes  to  be  permanently  consolidated  in  the  line  of  the  imperial  Caesars  first  definitively 
established  in  the  person  of  Augustus  Caesar,  we  perceive  a  still  further  stage  of  the  Divine  plan. 
Yet  this  line  of  the  military  Caesars  is  itself  only  introductory  to  the  line  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter.  In  this  succession  the  unity  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is  provided  for  according  to  the 
counsels  of  God  in  a  manner  to  resist  the  violence  and  the  fraud  of  every  adversary.  The  prophet 
Daniel  had  spoken  of  the  “  God  of  heaven  being  about  to  found  a  kingdom  which  no  power  of  man 
would  be  able  to  break  up;”  and  the  victim  of  Pontius  Pilate’s  unjust  judgment  had  said,  “  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  My  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 
Here  then  we  obtain  our  first  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  it  becomes  the  destiny  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  to  give  to  the  nations  the  person  of  one  living  human  representative  of  their  unity, 
who  again  in  his  turn  becomes  the  appointed  precursor  of  the  counsel  of  God,  by  which  to  the  end 
of  time,  the  line  of  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  is  chosen  to  give  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  living  human  representative  of  their  Christian  unity. 

But  not  to  anticipate  at  the  present  moment  that  which  belongs  to  the  sequel  of  our  task,  we 
proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  work  of  briefly  describing  the  career  and  rise  to  supreme  pow-er  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

1  “  ov  flip  7 rws  Tai'res  (3amXevtTop.ep  IvddS’  'Ayaidi, 
o6k  ayaOov  iroXvKoipavlri,  eU  KoLpavos  Igtu, 
eTs  (HaaiXevs,  ip  owkc  K pbvov  irdi s  dyicvXo pL-prew 
(TKijiTTpop  t  ij5b  dl[u<7Tas  tva  atplaiv  ifiSacriXelnj." — B.  Iliad,  203. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAIUS  JULIUS  CALS  A  R  AND  HIS  RISE  TO  SUPREME  POWER. 

I.  The  Birth  and  Early  Career  of  Julius  Ccesar.  II.  The  secret  of  rising  to  power  in  Rome  at  this 
time.  III.  Julius  Ccesar  is  elected  Pontifex  Maximus.  IE.  Pompey  the  Great  and  his  victories. 
V.  The  Triumvirate  of  Ccesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  FI.  The  appointment  of  Ccesar  to 
the  Province  of  Gaul.  FII.  Julius  Ccesar,  like  Sulla ,  is  forced  to  seize  upon  supreme  power. 
Fill.  Fictories  of  J.  Ccesar  over  Pompey  and  his  other  opponents.  IX.  Ccesar’ s  ambition 
fostered  by  the  servility  of  the  Romans.  X.  Old  Republican  Rome  not  entirely  extinct ;  the 
Conspiracy  against  Ccesar.  XI.  His  Assassination  in  the  open  Senate.  XII.  The  public 
dismay  in  Rome,  and  the  speech  of  Cicero. 

RAPID  survey  of  the  career  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  all  that  our  limits  will  permit. 
Caius  Julius  Caesar  was  the  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Aurelia, 
born  in  the  year  b.c.  ioo,  on  the  12th  of  the  month  Quinctilis, 
afterwards  called  in  his  honour  July,  as  the  following  month 
equally  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  August,  in  honour  of 
Augustus  Caesar.  The  Julia  gens  laid  claim  to  be  of  patrician 
rank  and  of  the  highest  antiquity,  tracing  its  origin  to  lulus  the 
son  of  Aeneas.  The  gens  up  to  this  time  had  taken  the  side  of 
the  aristocracy,  or  of  the  “  Optimates,”  in  the  contentions  raised 
by  the  two  brothers  Gracchi,  and  naturally  espoused  the  cause  of 
Sulla  against  the  popular  faction  of  Marius.  Time  and  the  course 
of  events,  however,  was  bringing  a  new  order  of  ideas  into  Rome.  Caius  Marius  had  married  a 
Julia,  and  the  young  Caius  Julius  did  not  remain  a  stranger  to  the  fascination  of  the  new  order  of 
ideas  which  was  represented  by  the  Marian  faction.  At  an  early  age  he  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Consul  Cinna,  the  same  who  had  recalled  Marius  to  Rome  from  his  exile  in  Africa.  He  had 
in  consequence  been  placed  on  Sulla’s  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  had  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by 
various  expedients  of  concealment.  Sulla,  in  answer  to  many  entreaties,  had  at  last  insisted,  as  the 
condition  of  sparing  his  life,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  the  Marian  interest  and  repudiate 
Julius  Ccesar  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Consul  Cinna.  With  these  conditions,  however,  the  already  indomi- 
scribecnlst" of  table  spirit  of  the  young  Caesar  refused  compliance.  At  length,  when  many  powerful  friends  still 
Sulla.  persevered  to  intercede  for  him,  Sulla,  whose  discernment  of  character  nothing  seems  to  have  eluded, 

yielded  a  very  reluctant  consent,  observing  to  those  who  made  the  request  “  that  they  were  welcome 
to  have  their  way,  provided  they  clearly  understood  that  the  young  man  whom  they  wished  to  save 
would  one  day  turn  out  to  be  the  ruin  of  their  cause,  for  there  were  the  materials  of  very  much  more 
than  one  Marius  in  the  young  Caesar.”  1 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  object  of  Sulla’s  ill-will  judged  it  prudent  to  absent  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  the  city;  and  as  the  profession  of  arms  alone  offered  a  secure  path  to  a  public 
career,  the  youmr  Julius  went  into  Asia  to  serve  his  first  campaign  under  the  praetor  Marcus 


1  Sueton.  D.  Julius. 
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Thermus  (b.c.  8i).  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sulla  reach  the  East 
than  the  impatient  exile  hastened  his  return  to  Rome,  where  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  forum 
as  a  public  speaker,  taking  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  extortion  and  peculation  in  his  administration  of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  Dolabella 
was  "acquitted  by  the  influence  of  his  friends,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  young  Caesar  had  not 
failed  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  Still,  as  he  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the 
many  powerful  supporters  of  the  cause  of  Dolabella  by  the  part  he  had  taken  against  him,  it  was 
avain  deemed  prudent  that  he  should  again  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  this  time  he  chose  Rhodes 
for  a  residence,  with  a  view  to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  improve  himself  in  the  art  of  public  speaking 
under  the  care  of  the  Rhetor  Apollonius. 

On  his  voyage  to  Rhodes  he  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  detained  a  prisoner  among  them  until 
the  ransom  of  fifty  talents  which  he  was  required  to  pay  could  be  procured.  During  his  detention 
of  forty  days  he  had  often  playfully  threatened  the  pirates  with  the  satisfaction  he  would  not  fail  to 
exact  from  them ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  release  than  he  collected  a  naval  force,  with 
which  he  pursued  and  captured  them,  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  words  of  his  threats  by  putting  them 
all  to  death  and  gibbeting  their  bodies  on  crosses.  Tiring  of  Rhodes,  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he 
rendered  some  public  service  by  securing  the  wavering  allegiance  of  several  of  the  principal  Asiatic 
cities;  after  which,  judging  the  ill-will  that  he  had  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  Dolabella  to  be 
sufficiently  blown  over,  he  hastened  his  return  to  Rome. 

II.  The  career  of  a  man  ambitious  of  attaining  to  power  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking  lay  in  obtaining  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  his  election  to  the  various  public 
magistracies  of  the  city,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  in  order  to  become  eligible  to  receive 
from  the  Senate  an  appointment  to  the  administration  of  a  province  of  the  Empire,  with  the  title 
and  powers  of  proconsul,  an  office  which  carried  with  it  the  military  command  of  the  legions  that 
belonged  to  the  province.  The  great  bankers  and  money-lenders  of  Rome  at  this  time,  as  it  would  The  bankers  of 
appear,  were  prepared  to  risk  extremely  large  advances  of  ready  money  to  those  whose  character  and  money  to  rising 
position  in  public  affairs  promised  a  successful  career,  on  the  speculation  of  being  repaid  with  exor-  publlc  men' 
bitant  interest  when  the  rising  candidate  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  administration  of  his 
province.  It  appears  to  have  been  well  known  on  the  Roman  Exchange  that  a  borrower  of  this 
description,  after  he  had  once  become  the  administrator  of  a  province,  would  have  almost  an 
unlimited  power  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  the  public  revenue,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extortion  that  might  be  practised  over  wealthy  private  citizens.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Roman 
army  was  by  its  constitution  essentially  an  aggressive  power,  claiming  for  itself  the  mission  to 
advance  the  limits  of  the  Empire  wherever  there  was  territory  to  be  invaded  and  populations  to  be 
subdued  and  brought  under  Roman  law.  With  the  command  of  an  army  of  this  kind,  it  would  in 
most  cases  be  possible  for  the  proconsul  in  the  administration  of  his  province  to  display  his  military 
ability  and  to  succeed  in  extending  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  in  the  event  of  which  he  would  be 
certain  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  and  thereby  become  in  his  own  person  to  a  certain  extent  a 
w'ell-established  power  in  the  state,  possessed  also  of  almost  an  unlimited  command  of  money. 

The  history  of  Rome,  as  we  have  said,  begins  from  this  date  more  than  ever  to  centre  itself  upon 
its  legions  and  their  commanders.  No  sooner  do  the  Senate,  in  wdiose  hands  the  government  over 
the  empire  had  hitherto  really  rested,  fairly  come  to  perceive  themselves  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  of  the  actual  coalition  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the  principal  masses  of  military  by  which 
the  nations  were  held  in  check,  than  they  seem  at  once,  with  the  instinctive  perceptions  proper  to 
a  body  of  hereditary  statesmen,  to  know  that  the  time-honoured  spell  of  the  past  is  broken,  and  that 
their  power  is  really  gone.  Hencefonvard,  as  wre  shall  not  fail  to  observe,  their  whole  solicitude  wall 
be  chiefly  confined  to  the  study  to  save  appearances,  and  to  try  to  remain  on  the  best  terms  that  are 
possible  with  the  military  usurpers  of  their  authority,  who  in  their  turn  will  see  in  them  sufficient 
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signs  of  a  vitality  not  wholly  extinct,  to  find  it  good  policy  on  their  part  to  be  extremely  prodigal  at 
least  of  the  outward  marks  of  their  great  deference. 


Statue  of  C.  Julius  Ccesar,  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol. 


III.  However,  to  return  to  our  young  Caesar. 
The  way  to  his  coveted  pre-eminence  lay  in  his  quali¬ 
fying  himself  to  obtain  the  military  administration 
of  a  province,  by  passing  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
the  various  magistracies  of  the  city.  What  is  related, 
indeed,  by  his  biographer  Plutarch,  as  to  the  sums 
of  money  which  he  was  able  to  borrow  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  bribery  to  secure  his  various  elections,  must 
appear  to  us  scarcely  credible.  According  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  he  had  borrowed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 
(1300  talents,  ^253,000)  before  he  had  obtained  a 
single  public  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  Suetonius 
relates  that  on  the 
morning  when  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,1 
his  first  public  distinc¬ 
tion,  was  to  come  off, 
to  such  an  extent  was  he  burdened  with  debt  that  he 
said  to  his  mother  when  she  kissed  him  as  he  went 
out  of  the  house,  “  If  I  am  not  elected  I  cannot 
return  home.” 

Caesar’s  first  civil  public  appointment  was  to  the 
office  of  Ouaestor,  and  Spain  was  the  province  which 
fell  to  him  by  lot.  In  the  year  B.c.  65  he  became 
Curule  Hulile  with  Marcus  Bibulus,  and  in  this  capa¬ 
city,  by  way  of  still  more  identifying  himself  with 
the  popular  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  Cimbrian  trophies  to  be  replaced  in  the 
Capitol. 


Coin  of  Jul  us  Ccesar  as 
Pontifex  Maximus. 


IV.  Three  years  after  this,  Cneius  Pompey,  sur- 
named  Magnus  or  the  Great,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  distinguished  commanders  under  Sulla,  returned 
home  from  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  in  September 
of  the  following  year  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome.  Nothing  known  in  Rome  up  to  this  time 
had  ever  equalled  the  splendour  of  this  triumph. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  captive  princes  walked 
before  his  car,  and  the  tablets  carried  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  announced  that  he  had  taken  a  thousand  strong 
places,  nine  hundred  towns,  and  eight  hundred  ships. 

The  Senate,  with  more  of  their  ancient  dignity 


1  It  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  significant  of  the  condition  into  which  the  religion  of  Rome  had  fallen,  that  such  a  person  as 
Cresar,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  future  life,  could  have  been  elected  “  Pontifex  Maximus  ’  of  Rome. 
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than  of  their  more  recent  prudence,  refused  assent  to  several  propositions  made  to  them  by  I  ompey 
for  the  assignment  of  lands  to  his  soldiers,  and  this  refusal  led  to  the  formation  of  a  political 
alliance  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  To  cement  this  alliance,  J.  Caesar  obtained  the  divorce  of  his 
daughter  Julia  from  her  husband  Servilius  Caepio,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Pompey.  About  the 
same  time,  also,  having  lost  his  first  wife  Cornelia  and  divorced  his  second  wife  Pompeia,  he  allied 
himself  to  the  powerful  family  of  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter 
Calpurnia. 

V.  The  two  most  powerful  men  in  the  city  at  this  time 
were  Pompey  and  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  latter  a  com¬ 
mander  who  had  also  served  under  Sulla,  and  who  had  amassed 
incalculable  wealth  by  various  means,  but  more  especially 
by  the  advantageous  purchase  of  houses  and  lands  that 
had  belonged  to  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  proscriptions 
of  Sulla.  They  were,  it  is  true,  at  enmity;  nevertheless 
Caesar  was  able  separately  to  convince  each  of  them  of  the 
superior  policy  of  their  being  reconciled  to  each  other.  This 
reconciliation  which  Caesar  contrived  to  effect  was  the  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  next  step,  by  which  he  induced  them  to  enter 
jointly  into  a  private  understanding  with  himself  to  form  a 
coalition,  under  the  name  of  a  triumvirate,  with  a  view  to 
assume  into  their  own  hands  the  supreme  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  over  the  head  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  secret  understanding  was 
the  advancement  of  T.  CaSSar  tO  the  Consulate.  His  OPPO-  Bust  Pompey  the Great, Jrom  the  niarile  in  the 
nents  among  the  nobility  upon  this  gave  him  Marcus  Bibulus 

for  colleague,  under  the  vain  hope  that  the  second  consul  might  be  a  check  upon  the  ambition 
of  the  first.  After  his  consulship  had  been  terminated  he  obtained,  through  the  combined  influence 
of  his  son-in-law  Pompey  and  his  father-in-law  Piso,  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Vatinian  law,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria,  to  which  Transalpine 
Gaul  was  also  added  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  who  in  doing 
this  acted  from  the  fear  that  it  would  otherwise  certainly  have 
been  given  to  him  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

VI.  This  appointment  was  the  turning-point  in  Caesar’s 
public  life.  It  opened  to  him  the  way  to  a  career  of  arms  byr 
which  he  had  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  idol  of  the  citizens 
at  home,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  of  obtaining 
the  command  of  an  army  whom  he  could  attach  to  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  follow  their  general  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  decree  of  the  Senate.  The  new  propraetor 
of  the  two  Gauls  was  already  in  prospect  master  of  Rome  and 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  if  his  biographer  Suetonius  may  be 
credited,  so  conscious  was  he  himself  of  his  future  career  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  publicly  in  a  crowded  Senate, 

that  in  spite  of  the  hatred  and  opposition  of  all  his  adversaries 
he  had  now  gained  everything  that  he  wanted,  and  would  very  shortly  leap  over  all  their  heads.” 

It  would  be  quite  beside  our  purpose  to  follow  Julius  Caesar  in  his  military  career  of  conquest, 

N 
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during  which  he  overran  the  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  France,  twice  crossed  the  Channel 
to  invade  Great  Britain,  and  subdued  many  of  the  German  tribes  to  the  east  ol  the  Rhine.  He 
left  Rome  towards  the  end  of  April  b.c.  58,  and  returned  to  it  in  little  less  than  ten  years  afterwards, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  eventually  to  receive  from  the  Senate  the  title  and  the  powers  of  Perpetual 
Dictator. 

VII.  Julius  Caesar  may,  without  the  shadow  of  any  unjust  imputation,  be  supposed  to  have  had 
his  full  share  in  the  ambition  which  all  historians  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  raising  themselves  to  positions  of  exalted  pre-eminence.  Neither  is  it  at  all  necessary 
to  claim  for  him  any  exemption  in  this  respect  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  according  to 
which  great  personal  ambition  and  the  attainment  of  great  eminence  pass  for  being  in  a  certain 
sense  inseparable  companions.  Still,  we  should  entirely  fail  to  have  a  right  understanding  of  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  Julius  Caesar  found  himself  at  the  time  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  uttering  the  famous  words,  “  The  die  is  cast,”  were  we  to  suppose  him  solely 
actuated  by  ambition.  If  it  happens,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  those  who  have  set  themselves  to 
climb  a  steep  but  smooth  and  slippery  Alpine  ascent,  that  they  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making 
any  attempt  to  rest  midway  short  of  the  summit,  and  if  they  once  lose  their  footing,  that  then  they 
have  seldom  any  alternative  but  to  slide  downwards  till  they  reach  the  bottom ;  the  same  is  even  far 
more  true  of  the  really  great  men  who  once  fairly  commence  the  ascent  of  the  way  to  political 
power.  Such  men  have  literally  no  possibility  of  security  if  they  stop  midway  in  their  career;  once 
fairly  engaged  upon  the  ascent  there  is  no  safety  for  them  until  they  have  reached,  and  are  able  to 
plant  their  feet  firmly  upon  the  summit.  When  the  summit  indeed  has  once  been  attained,  there 
are  not  wanting  examples  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  voluntary  retirement  from  the  cares  of  public 
business.  Lucius  Sulla,  as  we  have  seen,  affords  a  case  in  point.  He  abdicated  Ins  acquired  powers 
and  retired  to  private  life,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  die,  at  least  unmolested  by  any  external 
enemy.  But  at  this  moment,  as  critical  for  himself  as  it  is  for  the  future  of  Rome,  Julius  Caesar 
has  not  attained  the  summit,  and  he  clearly  perceives  that  he  has  advanced  so  far  upwards  in  the 
steep  and  slippery  ascent,  that  he  has  no  secure  resting-place  midway,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
dangers  of  the  further  ascent,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
alternative,  were  he  to  decide  not  to  press  forward. 

Moreover,  to  the  discerning  mind  of  a  great  statesman,  such  as  all  after  ages  have  accounted 
Julius  Ctesar  to  have  been,  the  future  destiny  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire  and  his  own  personal  fate 
could  scarcely  appear  in  any  other  light  than  as  two  things  most  intimately  united  together.  The 
vast  military  dominion  over  the  nations  of  the  world  which  Rome  had  then  acquired  could  mani¬ 
festly  continue  to  exist  only  upon  two  conditions.  Either  the  supreme  leadership  must  remain  as  a 
prize,  to  be  incessantly  contended  for  by  its  rival  military  commanders  turning  their  arms  against 
each  other,  as  Marius  and  Sulla  had  been  seen  to  do,  or  the  world  must  perforce  purchase  its 
universal  peace  at  the  price  of  submitting  to  the  absolute  and  undisputed  supremacy  of  some  one  in 
particular  of  these  commanders.  Civil  wars,  in  their  nature,  can  only  last  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
determine  with  whom  the  sovereignty  is  eventually  to  rest.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  “  that 
nothing  violent  can  last,”  and  the  world  of  men  requires  peace  in  order  that  it  may  live.  When, 
therefore,  Cresar  plunged  into  the  Rubicon,  crying  “  The  die  is  cast,”  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  and 
those  of  Rome’s  great  commander  were  strangely  identified  and  blended  together.  Increase  of  military 
power  had  brought  to  both  its  inevitable  result.  The  military  leader,  whose  command  was  about  to 
expire,  was  forced  to  seek  his  personal  preservation  by  attaining  the  summit  of  power  as  a  perpetual 
dictator,  and  the  republic  that  had  grown  into  a  vast  military  organisation  encompassing  the  world, 
was  impelled  forwards  by  an  irresistible  destiny  into  the  path  of  submission  to  the  rule  of  the 
general-in-chief  of  her  armies. 
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VIII.  From  the  date  of  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  49,  the 
career  of  Julius  Caesar  is  one  of  uninterrupted  conquest.  I  ompey, 
the  general  to  whom  the  Senate  entrusts  the  task  of  combating  an 
enemy  of  the  republic,  is  forced  to  cross  the  sea  with  his  army  and  to 
escape  into  Greece,  and  in  the  following  April  Caesar  is  in  Rome, 
the  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  next  year,  August  9^5 
routs  Pompey’s  army  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Thence  he  carries 
his  arms  into  Egypt,  where  he  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria 
and  its  celebrated  queen  Cleopatra.  The  year  b.c.  47  sees  him  again 
in  Rome,  from  whence,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  goes  with  an  army  into  Africa  to  conquer  Scipio 
and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  force  there  to  oppose  him.  1  he  battle  of  Thapsus,  fought 
on  the  6th  of  April  (b.c.  46)  places  the  whole  Roman  world 
at  his  feet,  and  the  republican  Cato,  his  uncompromising 
adversary,  can  find  no  other  way  of  escape  from  Caesar,  now 
conqueror  of  the  world,  except  that  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  which  he  does  by  stabbing  himself  at  midnight  in 
his  solitary  chamber  in  Utica. 

IX.  Old  republican  Rome,  however,  was  not  to 
perish  without  one  last  final  struggle  for  her  recovery.  Its 
spirit  still  lived  in  one  of  Julius  Caesar’s  personal  friends, 

Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who,  if  not  a  direct  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Lucius  Brutus,  whose  name  is  for  ever 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  Rome  bv  the  part  he 
took  in  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  kings,  Tarquin  the 
Proud, — (this  Brutus  had  sentenced  his  two  sons  to  death, 
and  had  left  no  direct  issue), — was  at  least  the  inheritor 
of  his  name.  The  bulk  of  the  evidence  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  certainly  warrants  the  belief  that  Julius  Caesar,  see¬ 
ing  the  world  at  his  feet,  and  not  improbably  finding 
the  servility  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Romans 
exceeding  his  expectations,  really  lost  the  prudence  and  sagacity  which  ought  to  have  taught 
him,  that  so  long  as  the  name  of  Freedom  is  allowed  to  remain,  men  can  frequently  bear  with  the 
reality  of  servitude  under  a  supreme  power  for  the  sake  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  it  brings  with  it  in  the  firmer  establishment  of  the 
public  order  and  security  which  is  the  primary  necessity  of  all  human 
life.  I  he  history  of  Asia,  it  is  true,  abounds  in  examples  of  absolute 
monarchs,  ot  whom,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
reigned  over  populations  comparatively  inured  to  the  yoke  of  an 
absolute  rule.  Julius  Caesar  found  himself  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  Portrait  of  Junius  Brutus  on  a  Coin. 

the  whole  Roman  world,  practically  the  lord  of  all  its  power  and  superior  intelligence.  The  city’s  tradi¬ 
tions  of  freedom  seemed  in  his  presence  stricken  with  an  unaccountable  paralysis,  and  but  one  step  in 
advance  consequently  now  remained,  and  this  was  that  to  the  reality  of  his  power,  which  no  one  seemed 
to  think  wras  capable  of  being  contested,  there  should  be  added  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  the  name 
of  royalty  as  a  title  of  honour,  which  alone  appeared  to  him  commensurate  with  its  real  extent. 

Rome,  however,  could  better  bear  the  reality  of  a  supreme  power,  by  which  the  peace  and  security 
of  her  vast  military  organisation  was  provided  for,  than  she  could  bear  the  name  of  being  known  to 
be  subject  to  it.  It  is  to  this  ambition  to  grasp  a  name  that  Julius  Caesar  is  now  to  fall  an  ever- 
memorable  victim,  enforcing  by  his  tragical  end  a  lesson  in  political  wisdom,  which  we  shall  shortly 


Pompey  the  Great,  Jrom  the  marble  found  in  the 
rums  of  Pompeii,  ami  now  preserved  in  the 
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have  occasion  to  see  in  what  way  his  relative  and  successor,  Augustus  Caesar,  took  as  the  polar  star 
of  the  whole  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign. 

X.  1  hat  it  really  was  the  known  design  of  J.  Caesar  to  compass  the  revival 
of  the  name  and  power  of  royalty,  and  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
and  crow'ned  king  of  Rome,  is  plainly  to  be  gathered  from  the  narratives  of 
Suetonius,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Plutarch,  as  also  from  more  than  one  passage 
from  the  Philippics  of  Cicero.  He  was  accustomed,  according  to  Suetonius, 
to  say  openly  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  that  the  republic,  the  one  magic 
name  dear  to  the  Roman  mind  above  every  other,  was  nothing  but  an  empty 
word,  equally  devoid  of  both  substance  and  form.  He  studiously  induced 
the  people  to  proceed  from  one  extravagant  demonstration  of  honour  to 
another,  and  publicly  manifested  his  own  extreme  satisfaction  on  every  such 
occasion.  Again,  when  any  of  the  city  magistrates  interposed  to  check  these 
demonstrations,  he,  in  like  manner,  manifested  the  greatest  anger  and  indig¬ 
nation.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  tribunes  Epidius  Marcellus  and  Caesetius  Flavius 
of  their  office,  because  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  from  the  Latin  sacrifices  they  had  ordered  a 

crown  which  had  been  put  on  his  statue  to  be  removed,  and  the  man 
who  had  placed  it  there  to  be  taken  away  to  prison.  What  most 
awakened  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  Caesar’s  designs 
is  the  circumstance  which  Dio  Cassius  thus  relates.  “  During  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  Caesar  entered  the  forum  and  took  his  place 
on  a  golden  seat  prepared  in  front  of  the  rostra,  dressed  in  royal  robes 
and  wearing  a  golden  crown,  when  Mark  Antony  came  before  him 
with  the  other  priests  of  his  college  saluting  him  as  king,  and  placing 
a  diadem  upon  his  head,  addressing  him  with  the  words,  ‘  The  people  of  Rome  present  thee  with 

this  by  my  hands.’  Caesar  answered,  ‘  that  Jupiter  alone  was 
the  king  of  the  Romans,’  and  directed  the  diadem  to  be  taken 
to  the  Capitol.  He  manifested,  however,  no  kind  of  displeasure 
at  this  demonstration,  but  ordered  it  to  be  entered  in  the  public 
acts  of  the  city,  that  the  title  of  king  had  been  offered  to  him  by 
the  people,  and  that  he  had  not  accepted  it.  Hence  a  general 
suspicion  gained  ground  that  the  whole  was  a  scene  which  had 
been  prepared  beforehand,  and  that  Caesar  was  really  eager  to 
obtain  the  title,  but  wished  to  be,  as  it  were,  constrained  to 
accept  it.  From  this  moment  he  began,”  says  Dio  Cassius,  “to 
be  greatly  hated,  and  men  were  put  prominently  forward  as 
candidates  for  the  office  of  tribune  and  the  consulate  such  as 
Marcus  Brutus  and  others  who  were  known  for  their  public 
spirit.  Great  exasperation  prevailed  also  against  him  in  private 
circles.” 

All  eyes,  Dio  Cassius  proceeds  to  relate,  appeared  to  be  fixed 
upon  Brutus.  He  was  frequently  bid  to  remember  his  ancestor, 
and  his  friends  would  address  him  in  public,  “  Brutus,  Brutus, 
we  want  a  true  Brutus  now!”  while  others  wrote  on  the  statues 
of  the  ancient  Brutus,  “  Would  that  thou  wert  living !  ”  They 
scattered  also  near  the  tribunal  where  Brutus  held  his  court  (he 
was  at  that  time  in  the  office  of  praetor)  papers  written  with  the  words,  “Brutus,  art  thou  asleep? 
“Brutus,  hast  thou  no  existence?” 
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By  such  means  as  these  Brutus  was  urged  on  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy,  and  to  become  its 
leader.  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  the  wife  of  Brutus,  and  observing  her  husband  to  have 
become  extremely  gloomy  and  taciturn,  she  asked  him  one  day  what  it  was  that  was  weighing  upon 
his  mind  ?  He  gave  her  no  answer,  which  led  her  to  suspect  that  in  the  event  of  suspicion  arising 
and  of  her  being  put  to  the  torture  to  force  her  to  reveal  any  secrets  of  which  she  might  have  become 
possessed,  her  husband  thought  she  would  not  have  the  fortitude  to  remain  silent  under  them,  and 
consequently  refused  her  his  confidence.  To  put  her  own  power  of  endurance  to  proof,  therefore, 
she  inflicted  upon  herself  a  severe  wound,  and  when  she  had  borne  it  for  a  certain  time  without  a 
complaint,  she  showed  it  to  her  husband  and  invited  him  to  make  her  his  confidant,  assuring  him 
that  no  torture  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  daughter  of  Cato  and  the  wife  of  Brutus  would  be 
of  any  avail  to  extort  from  her  the  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  Brutus  upon  this  made  her 
acquainted  with  the  entire  conspiracy,  and  received  from  her  the  greatest  encouragement  to  prosecute 
it  to  the  end.  Such  was  the  dire  offence  that  Caesar  had  given  by  his  ambitious  projects,  and  so 
much  still  survived  of  the  ancient  republican  spirit,  that  as  many  as  sixty  associates  gathered  them¬ 
selves  round  Brutus  to  effect  their  purpose. 

Even  after  the  conspiracy  was  formed  and  the  assassination  of  Caesar  formally  resolved  upon  in 
common,  such  was  the  involuntary  dread  of  their  victim,  which  appeared  to  hold  back  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  that  they  ran 
the  utmost  risk  of 
delaying  their  enter¬ 
prise  until  after  their 
secret  had  trans¬ 
pired.  Indeed,  ex¬ 
cept  the  circumstances 
presently  to  be  re¬ 
lated  had  forced  them 
to  precipitate  their 
design  into  action, 

D.  Cassius  thinks 
that  they  would  have 
delayed  its  execution 
so  long  that  in  the 
end  it  must  have  come 
to  be  discovered  (Dio 
Cassius,  xliv.  13,  &c.). 

Whether  by  a 
secret  arrangement  to 
which  Caesar  himself 
was  privy,  or  by  a  de¬ 
sign  emanating  from  his  flatterers,  cannot  now  be  known,  but  a  report  was  spread  through  Rome 
that  a  sybil  had  uttered  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthian  w’ar,  the  command  of  which 
had  been  recently  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Senate,  could  only  be  successfully  completed  under  the 
leadership  of  a  king.  It  was  consequently  arranged  that  the  Senate  should  be  asked  on  the  strength 
of  this  rumour  formally  to  decree  the  name  and  office  of  king  to  Caesar.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
two  chief  conspirators,  being  praetors  that  year,  would  have  had  to  propose  the  vote  to  the  Senate ; 
and  as  they  could  neither  "have  dared  to  oppose  it,  or  to  have  observed  silence  with  reference  to 
it,  they  came  to  the  decision  that  the  time  w'as  now  come  when  their  design  could  no  longer  bear 
to  be  deferred. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  howr  many  events  appeared  to  portend  Caesars  fate. 


Cato  of  Utica ,  and  Portia ,  his  Daughter \  Wife  of  Brutus,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican. 
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i  he  Augur  I  lie  Augur  Spurinna  had  warned  him  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March.  And  when  Caesar  was  in 

bpurinna  and  . 

his  warning.  tne  act  ot  leaving  home  to  go  to  the  senate-house  to  meet  his  assassins,  he  laughed  at  Spurinna  for 
his  false  predictions,  saying  to  him  derisively,  “  The  Ides  of  March  are  here,  and  I  am  none  the 
worse.  Spurinna  quietly  replied,  “  The  Ides  of  March  are  come,  hut  thev  are  not  yet  past!” 
C  aesar  s  wife,  Calpurnia,  also  alarmed  her  husband  by  relating  her  dream,  that  the  top  of  the  house 
had  fallen  in,  and  that  her  husband  had  been  stabbed  by  her  side. 

These  and  other  equally  alarming  portents,  added  to  his  own  weak  state  of  health,  had  caused 
him  to  delay  his  setting  out  to  the  senate-house  , where  the  conspirators  were  waiting  for  so  long  a  time, 
that,  as  a  last  resource,  they  sent  Decimus  Brutus,  the  brother  of  their  leader,  to  him  to  urge  him 
not  to  disappoint  the  Senate.  D.  Brutus,  who  was  received  by  Caesar  without  any  suspicion  as  to 
the  real  purport  of  his  visit,  told  him  how  disappointed  the  Senate  would  be  if  he  failed  to  come,  and 
at  length  persuaded  him  to  set  out.  Even  when  actually  on  his  way  to  the  Senate  a  parchment  was 
handed  to  him,  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  conspiracy  and  of  the  plot  formed  to  assassinate 
him,  which  Coesar  took  into  his  hand,  but  put  away  with  other  documents  without  examining  them 
at  the  time. 

XI.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  Trebonius  engaged  Mark  Antony 
in  conversation  outside,  and  when  Caesar  and  Brutus  had  entered  the  senate-house  the  conspirators 
surrounded  Caesar,  conversing  with  him  on  various  topics,  for  he  always  showed  himself  very  affable 
and  easy  of  access.  After  he  had  taken  his  seat,  Tillius  Cimber  was  the  first  to  come  close  to  Caesar, 
on  the  pretext  of  preferring  some  petition,  which  Caesar,  however,  refused  to  entertain,  signifying  by 
his  gestures  that  it  must  stand  over  to  some  other  time.  Cimber,  upon  this,  seized  hold  of  Caesar’s 
toga  and  drew  it  from  his  shoulders.  This  was  the  signal  agreed  upon ;  and  as  Caesar  exclaimed, 
“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this;  this  is  violence,”  one  of  the  brothers  Casca  struck  him  with  his 
dagger  in  the  breast,  a  little  below  the  throat.  Caesar,  seizing  China's  arm,  pierced  it  through  with 
the  writing  stylus  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  break  away,  but  was  stopped  by 
another  more  severe  wound.  Perceiving  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  conspirators  with 
their  daggers  drawn,  he  covered  his  head  with  his  toga  and  spread  it  over  the  whole  of  his  body  in 
order  that  he  might  fall  in  the  most  becoming  manner  possible.  He  fell  accordingly  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey’s  statue,  pierced  with  three-and-twenty  wounds,  having  uttered  but  one,  and  that  an 
inarticulate  groan,  at  the  moment  when  he  received  the  first  blow.  Some  indeed,  as  both  Suetonius 
and  Dio  Cassius  relate,  afterwards  reported  that  on  Brutus  approaching  to  strike  him,  he  exclaimed 
in  Greek,  “What,  you,  my  son?”  but  it  is  clear  that  both  historians  regard  this  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  after-dramatic  addition  to  the  narrative  rather  than  as  the  strict  truth. 

The  extreme  suddenness  of  the  assassination,  and  the  great  number  of  the  conspirators  whose 
deed  it  was,  struck  terror  into  the  rest  of  the  senators,  who,  not  knowing  what  was  to  happen  next, 
fled  in  dismay,  and  added  to  the  terror  of  all  they  met  by  crying  out,  “  Fly,  fly ;  shut  the  doors.” 
I  he  report  soon  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  conspirators  in  a  body  assembled  themselves  in  the 
forum,  where  they  addressed  the  people,  telling  them  not  to  fear.  The  often  quoted  words  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brutus  as  he  was  addressing  a  public  harangue  to  the  citizens 
in  the  forum  perhaps  bring  the  scene  in  the  most  graphic  manner  before  our  eyes. 

“  If  there  be  in  this  assembly,”  says  M.  Brutus,  “  any  dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that 
Brutus’  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against 
Caesar,  this  is  my  answer.  Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you 
rather  Caesar  were  living  and  die  all  slaves  than  that  Caesar  were  dead  to  live  all  free  men  ?  As 
Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour 
him;  but  as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour 
for  his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambition  ”  (J.  Caesar,  act  iii.  sc.  2). 
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XII.  As  soon  as  possible  the  Senate  assembled  at  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mark  Antony,  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  city.  The  speech  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion, 
at  least  as  it  is  recorded  by  Dio  Cassius,  gives  us  a  very  remarkable  insight  into  the  judgment  of  the 
leading  Romans  on  the  events  that  were  passing.  It  lays  bare  to  view  the  real  secret  of  the  cause 
why  the  old  republican  spirit  of  Rome  was  obliged  to  submit  to  its  inevitable  fate,  and  to  reconcile 
itself  to  wither  away  and  become  extinct  before  the  inexorable  necessity  of  accepting  the  supremacy 
of  the  military  commander  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  irresistible  legions  of  Rome.  Rome  had 
become  a  military  power,  and  all  must  henceforward  be  centred  in  the  person  of  the  supreme 
commander  of  its  armies. 

Cicero  has  no  other  counsel  to  give  to  the  senators  in  this  emergency  than  to  point  out  why 
thev  must  take  a  sensible  view  of  what  had  been  done,  and  acquiesce  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
as  a  simple  fait  accompli;  and,  above  all  things,  forbear  to  pass  any  sort  of  judgment  at  all  upon  it. 
He  urges  that  the  city  has  passed  through  such  a  tempest  of  civil  wars  and  murderous  onslaughts  of 
faction  against  faction,  that  it  has  onlv  to  go  on  in  this 
path  and  it  will  fall,  not  by  the  victory  of  its  enemies,  but 
by  its  own  suicidal  hands  turned  against  itself.  He  then 
passes  in  review  the  chief  events  of  their  recent  history,  of 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  war  of 
Sertorius  and  his  gladiators,  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline, 
the  conflict  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  observes, 
who  can  count  the  number  of  the  men  of  equestrian  rank 
in  the  city  who  have  perished  (as  for  the  common  multitude 
their  number  is  altogether  past  being  found  out),  and  yet 
any  one  of  these  was  capable  in  the  former  times  of  the 
city  to  have  saved  the  commonwealth  by  his  life  or  death. 

What  numbers  of  the  Curtii,  Decii,  Fabii,  Gracchi,  Marcelli, 

Scipios  have  died,  not  (he  calls  Jupiter  to  witness)  in  repelling 
attacks  of  Samnites,  Latins,  Spaniards,  or  Carthaginians, 
but  in  attempts  upon  each  others’  lives!  To  speak  the  candid 
truth,  I  must  say  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  living  the 
life  of  men,  but  that  of  brute  beasts,  whose  only  thought  is 
how  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces. 

We  must  deal  with  the  present  case,  he  urges,  as  we 
should  do  if  we  were  dealing  with  children.  We  cannot  be 
at  all  times  over  minute  in  our  inquiries  as  to  the  wrong  things  they  may  have  done,  and  we  have 
to  be  prudent  in  our  way  of  punishing  them.  I  could  certainly  never  for  a  moment  have  counselled 
the  deed  that  has  been  done,  but  now  that  it  has  been  done,  I  think  you  must  beware  how  you 
involve  yourselves  in  too  minute  inquiries  into  these  matters.  Where  is  the  great  harm  that  will 
come  after  all  if  this  or  that  man  seizes  and  carries  away  his  prize  in  outrage  of  justice,  compared 
with  the  advantage  of  not  affording  to  those  who  may  wish  to  turn  it  to  their  own  account  the 
opportunity  of  a  general  reign  of  terror  and  dismay?  (Dio  Cassius,  lib.  xliv.  23  and  sea.) 

XIII.  This  is  indeed  a  pregnant  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  the  man  who  passes  in 
history  for  the  very  impersonation  of  the  enlightened  Roman  senator,  that  the  great  Senate  of  Rome 
described  by  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Machabees  had  now  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  From  this 
moment  forwards  we  are  prepared  for  the  times  that  are  to  follow,  when  the  Senate  will  but  very 
seldom  appear  as  anything  more  than  the  mere  servile  echo  of  the  voice  and  will  of  the  “  Imperator,” 
who  is  henceforward  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  armed  legions  which  hold  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  subjection  to  the  city  of  Rome,  teaching  them  to  turn  their  eyes  to  his  single  person  as  the  one 


Portrait  of  Cicero,  from  his  Bust  preserved  in  the 
M useum  of  the  Campidoglio  in  Rome. 
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fountain  of  civil  honour,  and  the  only  source  of  the  general  peace  and  good  order  which  the  world 
enjoys. 

The  outline  of  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  which  ended  in  placing  the 
whole  world  at  the  feet  of  his  grand-nephew,  Augustus  Caesar,  must  be  reserved  for  the  next 
chapter. 


Quintus  Horlensius ,  a  celebrated  Roman  pleader ,  and  contemporary  of  Cicero. 


A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  COINS 


OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATIONS  AND  CITIES  SUBDUED  BY  THE  ARMIES  OF  ROME,  STRUCK  AT  VARIOUS  DATES  BEFORE  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


Coin  of  Mithrf dates  VI.,  King  of  Pontus. 


Coin  of  Euthydemus,  King  of  Bactria. 


Coin  of  the  city  of  Sparta. 


Coin  of  the  city  of  Athens. 


Coin  of  the  city  of  Emporise.  in  Spain. 


Coin  of  Thrace.  Brutus  between  two  lictors. 


Coin  of  the  city  of  Marseilles. 


Coin  of  the  cry  of  Carthage. 
Head  of  Queen  Dido. 


Shekel  of  Esdras,  the  rebuilder  of  Jerusalem. 


Coin  of  Numidia. 

Head  of  the  King  JuouRTHA. 


Coin  of  Phii.if  V.,  King  of  Macedon. 


Coin  of  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon. 


Coin  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria. 


Coin  of  Antiochus,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CAIUS  OCTAVIANUS  CrESAR  IS  PROVIDENTIALLY  BORNE  FORWARDS  BY  THE 
FORCE  OF  EVENTS  TO  SUPREME  POWER. 


I.  Rome  not  ripe  for  an  imperial  power  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar.  II.  His  successor  a  mediocrity 
chosen  by  Divine  Providence  to  accomplish  a  work  in  which  the  genius  of  Julius  Ccesar  failed. 
III.  The  early  career  of  Caius  Octavianus.  IP.  The  incredible  degradation  of  the  Roman 
Senate.  V.  The  first  entry  of  Caius  Octavianus  into  public  life.  VI.  Vacillation  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  commanders  to  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Triumvirate  of  Octavianus  Ccesar,  Mark  Antony  and  JEmilius  Lepidus. 
VII.  The  Triumvirate  inaugurate  their  assumption  of  power  by  a  sanguinary  proscription  of 
the  lives  of  the  citizens.  I  III.  Further  terrible  evidence  of  the  degradation  of  the  Senate  and 
the  patrician  nobility  of  Rome.  IX.  Paralysis  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the  partisans  of 
Republican  Rome.  X.  The  Republican  leaders  despair  of  their  cause — the  battle  of  Philippi. 
XI.  The  leaders  oj  the  Republican  party  lose  their  cause  through  their  previous  resolve  to 
commit  suicide.  XII.  The  career  of  C.  Octavianus  after  the  victory  of  Philippi.  XIII.  The 
victory  of  C.  Octavianus  and  the  Senate  over  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  C.  Octavianus 
Ccesar  becomes  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world. 


VERYTHING  for  the  moment  appeared  to  betoken  the  consterna¬ 
tion  and  universal  dismay  of  the  citizens  at  the  daring  deed  of  the 
conspirators.  Caesar  had  evidently  won  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  the  real  sorrow  of  the  Roman  populace  for  his  death  seems  to 
have  been  both  extremely  general  and  quite  sincere.  When  the 
public  funeral  had  been  decreed,  the  funeral  pile  was  reared  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  in  the  meantime,  while  the  preparations 
were  in  progress,  the  body  of  Caesar  was  laid  out  in  a  kind  of 
public  state,  on  a  bier  before  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  with  the 
robes  in  which  he  had  been  assassinated  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
trophy  above  his  head.  For  the  funeral  oration  Mark  Antony 
the  consul,  publicly  read  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  by  which  every  possible  honour,  civil  and 
religious,  was  adjudged  to  the  victim  of  the  conspiracy,  Antony  adding  many  words  of  his  own. 
As  the  crowd  stood  listening  to  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  body  ought  not  to  be 
removed  to  the  senate-house  of  Pompey  or  to  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  to  be  burnt  there 
rather  than  in  the  Campus  Martius,  two  men  armed  with  spears  stepped  from  the  ranks  and  set  fire 
to  the  bier  as  it  stood.  Upon  this,  as  if  moved  by  some  sudden  general  impulse,  the  veterans  of  the 
egions  threw  in  their  arms,  the  bystanders  and  musicians  portions  of  their  apparel,  matrons  their 
ornaments  and  the  cloaks  of  their  sons.  Suetonius  also  relates  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Tews  of 
ome  came  together  for  many  successive  nights  to  the  place  where  the  body  of  Caisar  had  been 
burned  to  make  a  public  mourning  and  lamentation  for  him. 

I  he  event,  however,  showed  that  neither  the  public  funeral  honours  decreed  bv  the  Senate  or  the 
public  testimony  of  their  affection  manifested  by  the  people  were  of  any  avail  to  prevent  the  act  of 
assassination  from  being  openly  avowed  in  the  city  by  the  adherents  of  the  genuine  republicanism  of 
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ancient  Rome,  or  from  being  even  extolled  by  them  as  a  noble  and  meritorious  deed.  Cicero,  who 
is  at  once  the  most  celebrated  as  well  as  the  worthiest  exponent  of  this  republicanism,  does  not 
scruple  in  his  second  oration  against  Mark  Antony  publicly  to  call  upon  the  city  to  re-echo  his 
remarkable  assertion.  “  Is  there  a  single  man  except  yourself  and  those  who  favoured  his  being 
made  a  king  who  would  either  be  unwilling  that  the  deed  should  have  been  done,  or  who  disapproves 
of  it  now  that  it  has  been  done?  One  and  all  of  us  are  sharers  in  the  deed.  All  the  men  of  worth, 
as  far  as  their  power  extended,  have  had  a  hand  in  his  death.  Some,  indeed,  may  have  lacked  the 
knowledge  of  the  plot,  some  the  courage  to  take  part  in  it,  some  the  opportunity,  but  the  will  was 
certainly  wanting  to  none”  (Philippic,  ii.  29). 

1  he  thought  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  admitted  that  a  mind  both  so  naturally  observant  and 
penetrating,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  such  wide  experience  as  that  of  J.  Caesar,  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  danger  with  which  the  spirit  of  old  republican  Rome  threatened  him.  His 
biographer,  Suetonius,  offers  two  different  explanations  of  the  total  disregard  which  Julius  Caesar 
showed  for  the  usual  precautions  which  other  public  men  who  have  judged  their  lives  to  be  in 
danger  have  been  so  commonly  known  to  take.  “  Many  of  his  friends,”  observes  Suetonius, 
“  thought  that  he  was  already  over  satiated  with  honours  and  successes,  that  he  preferred  to  live  and 
brave  the  danger,  whatever  it  might  be,  rather  than  endure  the  constant  anxiety  generated  by  the 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  necessity  for  incessant  precaution.  Others  again  report  him  as  fiaviny 
been  accustomed  to  say  ‘  that  the  common  welfare  had  very  much  too  great  a  stake  in  the  security 
of  his  life,  for  that  in  the  event  of  any  mischance  befalling  him  the  peace  of  the  empire  would  then 
be  irrecoverably  lost,  and  the  republic  plunged  in  far  worse  civil  wars  than  they  had  ever  before 
known.’  ” 

This  latter  anticipation  of  a  keen  observer,  who  was  in  not  a  few  respects  one  of  Rome’s  most 
famous  generals  and  statesmen,  was  destined  to  be  only  too  well  verified  in  the  sequel.  Rome  must 
pass  for  the  third  time  through  the  ordeal  of  civil  war  and  the  proscription  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens 
before  it  can  be  reconciled  to  its  inevitable  destiny  to  pass  under  the  absolute  rule  of  one  of  its 
military  commanders. 

II.  The  man  who  was  chosen  in  the  counsels  of  Divine  Providence  to  complete  and  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  political  edifice  which  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar  left  incomplete  and 
for  the  moment  without  a  leader,  is  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  one  man  among  those  who 
figure  on  the  theatre  of  the  world’s  history  whose  life  and  public  career  have  had  the  greatest  and 
most  durable  influence  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  entire  world.  And  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  no  extraordinary  or  unusual  fame  or  renown  of  any  kind  attaches  itself  to  the 
particular  person  of  Augustus  Caesar.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  conqueror  of  nations  like  Alexander 
the  Great,  or,  in  recent  times,  like  Napoleon  I.  He  possessed  nothing  of  the  brilliant  genius  of 
Julius  Caesar,  either  in  military  tactics  or  in  forensic  eloquence.  In  literature  he  is  almost  unknown 
to  posterity,  and  at  the  close  of  a  long  public  life  he  is  described  by  his  biographer,  Suetonius,  as 
having  turned  to  the  friends  admitted  to  his  sick-room  with  the  question,  “  What  they  thought  of 
him  ?”  “  Had  he  played  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life  moderately  well  ?”  Receiving  signs  of  assent, 
he  is  reported  to  have  quoted  a  couple  of  lines  from  the  epilogue  of  a  Greek  play,  not  dissimilar  to 
Goldsmith’s  lines  in  the  epilogue  to  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ” — 

“  Our  life  is  all  a  play  composed  to  please, 

We  have  our  exits  and  our  entrances.” 

Yet  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  public  career  which  could  thus  be  made  the  subject  of  so  homely 
and  little  heroic  a  retrospect  has  done  incalculably  more  to  leave  its  permanent  fruits  stamped  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  entire  human  race  than  that  of  any  other  merely  human  potentate  among  those 
who  preceded  Augustus,  and,  as  is  not  by  any  means  impossible,  also  very  much  more  than  the 
future  career  of  any  one  who  will  come  after  him. 
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III.  The  father  of  Augustus  Caesar  was  the  Caius  Octavianus,  who  had  served  the  public  office  of 
praetor  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.  His  mother’s  name  was  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Atius 
Balbus  and  Julia,  sister  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consequently  the  great  uncle  by  his  sister’s  side  of 
the  future  emperor  of  Rome.  Octavianus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  public  in  praise  of  his  grandmother  Julia.  As  he  grew  up  he 
spent  the  chief  part  of  his  time  with  Julius  Caesar,  who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  forming 
a  high  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  his  young  relative,  had  resolved  to  adopt  him  and  to  make  him 
heir  of  his  name,  riches,  and  political  dignity.  He  raised  him  to  patrician  rank,  and  began  to 
educate  him  for  the  empire,  causing  him  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  learning 
which  belonged  to  a  public  career,  and  which  could  serve  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  due 
administration  of  so  widely  extended  an  empire  as  that  of  Rome. 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  Octavianus  was  residing  in  Apollonia,  a  town  on 
the  Ionian  Sea,  having  been  sent  there  to  pursue  his  studies  by  his  relative,  who  was  then  preparing 
for  the  contemplated  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 

When  the  news  of  the  assassination  first  reached  him  he 
was  lor  some  time  very  much  at  a  loss  what  course  to  take, 
inasmuch  as  the  common  report  ran  that  the  deed  was 
generally  approved  in  the  city,  and  as  yet  he  had  no  certain 
information  of  his  having  been  appointed  Caesar’s  heir.  It 
was  at  Brundusium,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  that  he  first 
obtained  certain  intelligence  of  his  having  been  named  in 
his  relative’s  will  as  the  heir  of  three-fourths  of  Caesar’s 
property ;  upon  which,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  his 
mother  and  the  earnest  dissuasion  of  his  uncle,  M.  Philippus, 
he  resolved  to  go  at  once  to  Rome,  to  claim  his  inheritance, 
and  to  prepare  to  take  his  part  in  public  affairs. 

We  may  form  some  fair  estimate  of  the  boldness  and 
decision  of  this  step  taken  by  a  young  man,  only  then 
entering  upon  his  nineteenth  year,  from  a  brief  glance  at 
the  elements  of  internal  strife  and  convulsion  which  the  city 
at  this  moment  contained  within  its  walls,  and  which  were 
not  only  shortly  to  plunge  the  empire  into  a  sea  of  civil 
tumult,  but  what  was  still  worse,  to  make  an  effort  to  wash 

out  the  last  remains  of  the  old  Roman  republican  spirit  by  a  renewed  outpouring  of  the  blood  of  the 
citizens  in  a  third  sanguinary  and  tyrannical  proscription. 


Head  of  Caius  Octavianus  C  cesar,  as  a  boy,  from  the 
marble  preserved  in  the  Mjiseum  of  the  Vatican. 


V.  T  he  Senate,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the  main  swayed  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero  had  adopted  a  policy  of  compromise,  upon  which,  the  more  we  reflect  and  the  more  we 
remember  what  hitherto  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Senate  had  been,  the  more  astounding  it  must 
appear  Even  as  a  course  of  mere  temporary  expediency,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  other  fruit 
was  to  be  expected  from  it,  except  that  in  the  precarious  event  of  the  evil  day  being  put  off  to  a 
sigitly  more  distant  time,  it  wpuld  be  certain  a  little  later  to  burst  upon  the  city  with  a  vast 
increase  of  violence.  The  assassination  in  the  open  senate-house  of  one  who  had  at  least  rendered 
e  eminent  public  service  of  restoring  general  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  empire,  whatever 
eventual  y  might  be  the  judgment  given  with  respect  to  it,  could  obviously  be  regarded  in  no  other 
possible  light  than  as  unquestionably  an  act  of  the  most  decided  character.  If  the  judgment  to  be 
iven  siou  1  cec  are  it  to  be  a  deed  of  solemn  and  necessary  patriotism,  then  it  became  entitled  to 
take  its  stand  in  public  estimation,  and  to  claim  to  be  accepted  as  at  least  a  parallel  to  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin  the  Proud  and  his  family  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Rome. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  deed  of  murder,  it  will  then  demand 
from  the  Senate  that  the  majesty  of  the  laws  of  the  empire  should  be  vindicated  in  the  most  signal 
manner.  It  is  quite  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  retrospect  of  after  times  upon  the  deed  has 
found  an  expression  for  both  of  these  opposite  judgments.  The  Italian  poet,  Dante,  for  instance, 
does  not  scruple  to  place  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his  “  Inferno,”  close  by  Judas 
Iscariot,  while  we  have  an  English  poet,  Akenside,  who  praises  the  assassination  as  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  heroic  acts  ever  accomplished  by  the  hands  of  man.  How  then  do  we  suppose  the 
great  Roman  Senate,  the  august  and  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  will 
decide  to  deal  with  the  living  actors  in  this  “  thorny  ”  question  ?  Rome’s  Senate,  of  world-wide 
fame,  singular  to  relate,  will,  as  we  have  already  seen,  treat  it  as  an  act  which  is  neither  a  crime  or 
not  a  crime.  It  will  have  recourse  to  a  policy  of  the  merest  compromise,  so  little  like  an  act  of  the 
Roman  Senate  of  former  days,  nay,  so  incredibly  degrading  if  we  do  but  consider  the  true  position 
held  by  Rome  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  world’s  jurisprudence,  as  almost  to  furnish  by  itself  an 
amply  sufficient  body  of  proof  that  the  whole  Roman  world  has  sunk  into  a  state  from  which 
nothing  short  of  a  medicine  sent  from  heaven  can  avail  to  recover  it. 

Singular  The  Senate  of  Rome  is  now  seen  to  descend  to  the  indescribable  expedient  of  playing  a  name  of 

degradation  rast  and  loose  between  the  two  contending  factions.  The  side  of  Caesar  they  endeavour  to  pacify  by 
1  e  ena  e.  decreeing  to  the  victim  Gf  the  conspirators  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral,  and  what  there  is  reason 
to  fear  must  be  accounted  the  still  cheaper  distinction  of  being  enrolled  among  the  ‘  Divi  ’  honoured 
by  Rome  with  the  religious  honours  of  shrines,  altars,  and  sacrifices.  The  party  of  the  conspirators 
meets  with  the  becoming  consideration  that  all  belonging  to  it  are  allowed  to  go  about  at  large 
unquestioned  and  unmolested,  and  the  appointment  of  some  of  its  prominent  members  to  the 
administration  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  empire  is  formally  ratified.  However  worthy  then 
Julius  Csesar  may  have  been  of  the  Divine  honours  of  the  public  altar  and  temple,  those  who  have 
sent  him  before  his  time  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  honours  are  none  the  less  also  entitled  to  public 
honour  and  esteem,  as  having  by  their  act  also  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth. 

Here  we  may  be  said  to  have  the  first  open  manifestation  of  the  depth  of  the  downfall  of  Rome’s 
celebrated  Senate  into  a  condition  of  the  total  moral  prostration  and  servitude  from  which  it  never 
afterwards  appears  to  have  been  able  effectually  to  rise,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see 
such  astounding  proofs  under  the  reign  of  the  line  of  the  imperial  Caesars. 

\  .  Such,  then,  is  the  ambiguous  state  of  public  feeling  in  which  Octavianus  finds  the  city  when 
he  arrives  in  it.  Caesar’s  disposition  of  his  property  by  testament  is  allowed  to  stand  good,  but  his 
murderers  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  molested.  Mark  Antony,  moreover,  the  consul  and  friend  of 
Caesar,  has  possessed  himself  of  all  Caesar’s  state  papers,  and  he  has  likewise  seized  upon  the  money 
that  had  been  collected  for  the  service  of  the  intended  Parthian  campaign,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  forming  around  himself  a  powerful  faction,  by  the  help  of  which  he  hopes  to  succeed  to  all  the 
power  and  pre-eminence  which  was  possessed  by  the  deceased  Caesar.  Then  there  is  Marcus 
vEmilius  Lepidus,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  who  happens  to  be  in  command  over  the  onlv  effective 
military  force  that  is  close  at  hand,  the  legion  which  is  to  march  with  him  to  Narbonne  Gaul.  In 
the  event,  therefore,  of  any  popular  disturbance,  Lepidus  has  the  command  of  the  only  important 
body  of  soldiers  of  which  the  city  can  immediately  dispose. 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world  containing  all  these  elements  of  discord  and 
future  convulsion,  that  the  youth  Octavianus,  entering  upon  his  nineteenth  year,  boldly  comes  to 
claim  the  name  and  the  inheritance  of  Csesar,  and  to  work  his  way  to  the  place  in  the  management 
of  its  public  affairs  for  which  his  great  uncle  had  destined  him. 

His  very  first  act  gives  proof  of  wffiat  he  will  become  by  and  by.  Antony  had  seized  upon  the 
money  of  Caesar,  and  besides  being  actually  in  possession  and  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  hold  of  it,  he 
had  already  parted  with  a  large  portion  of  it  in  bribes  to  Dolabella  and  other  partisans.  Octavianus, 
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perceiving  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  promptly  collected  together  all  that  remained,  and  sold  a 
portion  of  his  own  private  property  besides,  in  order  to  execute  that  part  of  Caesar  s  will  by  which 
he  left  a  sum  of  300  sesterces  (about  £i,  10s.  sterling)  to  each  citizen.  These  legacies,  thus 
punctually  paid,  won  for  the  young  heir  of  Caesar  a  firm  standing  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
citizens,  which  he  never  afterwards  lost. 

The  sequel  of  the  history  of  his  rise  to  powrer  repeats  in  a  remarkable  manner  that  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Julius  Caesar.  Precisely  as  Julius  Caesar  appears  to  have  perfectly  understood  the 
political  future  of  the  vast  military  empire  over  the  nations  of  the  world  that  had  been  acquired  by 
the  city,  C.  Octavianus  steadily  foresaw  the  time  when  this  must  come  into  the  hands  of  one  ruler 
and  representative  of  its  unity.  A  perpetual  condition  of  internal  strife  and  convulsion  could  not 
terminate  in  any  other  manner  than  in  .the  empire  being  finally  broken  up.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  the  event  has  to  solve  is,  Whose  star  among  the  various  existing  aspirants  will  end  by  finally 
rising  in  the  ascendant,  whether  through  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  rivals,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  possible,  or  by  their  defeat  and  removal  out  of  the  way  one  after  another? 

For  something  approaching  to  half  a  century  Rome  had  been  little  else  than  a  prize,  played  for 
as  a  stake  by  reckless  and  ambitious  men,  and  the  sole  possible  hope  of  the  commonwealth  was 
almost  universally  felt  to  lie  in  the  rise  of  some  one  single  enlightened  despotism,  which  would  at 
least  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  terrified  world.1 

In  this  condition  of  the  great  empire  the  star  of  Octavianus  was  destined  to  assume  the  ascendant, 
and  the  brief  outline  of  the  events  that  accompanied  his  rise  to  power  may  be  traced  as  follows : — 

VI.  Three  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  Deeimus  Brutus,  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  had  received  appointments,  respectively  to  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Macedonia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  Deeimus  Brutus  was  the  only  one  who,  with  soldier-like 
promptitude,  had  at  once  repaired  to  his  post,  and  had  made  himself  known  in  person  to  his  army. 
M.  J.  Brutus  and  Cassius  remained  in  a  species  of  bewilderment  in  Italy,  to  the  great  wonder  and 
scandal  of  Cicero,  who  seems  to  have  looked  upon  them  as  men  called  to  be  the  saviours  of 
republican  Rome,  but  who  notwithstanding  were  unaccountably  deaf  to  the  claims  of  duty.  Mark 
Antony  was  the  first  to  commence  the  civil  war,  bv  procuring  a  decree  of  the  Senate  revoking  the 
appointments  of  the  three  conspirators,  and  conferring  Cisalpine  Gaul  upon  himself,  with  Macedonia 
and  Syria  respectively  upon  his  brother,  C.  Antony,  and  Dolabella.  It  required  this  act  of  the 
Senate  to  cause  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  set  out  to  the  East  to  collect  forces  with  which  to  resist  Mark 
Antony.  Cicero  upon  this  returned  to  Rome,  where,  if  he  did  not  actually  deliver  in  the  Senate, 
he  circulated  in  writing  in  the  city,  the  fourteen  political  speeches  against  M.  Antony,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  bear  the  name  of  the  XIV .  Philippics.  Various  battles  were  fought 
by  the  armies  of  Deeimus  Brutus,  with  which  subsequently  those  of  Octavianus  and  of  the  Senate 
were  combined  against  the  followers  of  Mark  Antony,  much  blood  being  shed  without  any  decisive 
result.  Octavianus  at  length,  seeing  his  opportunity,  invited  Mark  Antony  and  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus 
to  a  conference,  upon  a  small  island  formed  by  the  little  river  that  flows  past  Bononia  (Bologna). 
Here  these  three  leaders  agreed  among  themselves  to  form,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  a  “  triumvirate 
for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.” 

In  this  step  they  did  but  copy  the  example  which  had  been  previously  given  by  Julius  Ctesar, 

The  Roman  literature  of  the  age  of  Augustus  abounds  in  lamentations  over  the  civil  wars  that  desolated  the  empire  ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  lines  of  Horace — 

“  Another  age  in  civil  wars  will  soon  be  spent  and  worn, 

And  by  her  native  strength  our  Rome  be  wrecked  and  overborne. 

We  shall  destroy  with  impious  hands  imbrued  in  brother’s  gore, 

And  wild  beasts  of  the  wood  shall  range  our  native  land  once  more.” 

(Hor.  Epodes  xvi.,  Martin’s  version.) 
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Bust  of  Cains  Octavianus  Ceesar,  from  the  marble  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

that  have  shed  it,  were  it  but  a  drop. 


Pompey  the  Great,  and  Crassus.  M.  Antony  took  the  two  Gauls,  Lepidus  Narbonne  and  Spain, 
Octavianus  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa;  and  they  further  agreed  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  East 

against  Brutus  and  Cassius  with  joint  forces — Lepidus 
giving  up  the  larger  part  of  his  army,  while  Antony  and 
Octavianus  undertook  the  actual  conduct  of  the  expedition. 

VII.  But  before  the  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  com¬ 
menced  Rome  was  to  undergo  one  more  terrible  ordeal  of 
blood,  as  if  on  purpose  wholly  to  extirpate  the  last  remains 
of  the  old  republican  spirit,  and  thus  to  inaugurate  with 
greater  security  the  new  era  of  imperial  rule.  The  three 
triumvirs  agreed  upon  a  general  proscription,  which  was  to 
include  the  names  of  all  those  whom  any  of  the  three  had 
reason  to  wish  removed  out  of  the  wav.  It  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  indelible  stains  upon  the  career  of  Octavianus 
that  he  could  consent  to  such  cold-blooded  murder,  and 
that  he  could  even  surrender  his  friend  Cicero  to  the  malice 
of  Antony,  only  exacting  in  return  the  death  of  L.  Caesar, 
Antony’s  uncle.  M.  Lepidus,  for  some  reason  of  a  like 
kind,  consented  to  the  death  of  his  own  brother,  Paullus 
vEmilius.  “  Blood,”  observes  M.  Ampere,  a  celebrated 
writer  of  Roman  history,  “  remains  on  the  hands  of  those 
There  was  but  a  single  drop  of  blood  on  the  hand  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  yet  she  exclaims,  ‘  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh!  oh!  oh!”’1 

This  proscription,  according  to  Plutarch,  caused  the 
deaths  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  senators  and  two 
thousand  men  of  equestrian  rank.  Cicero’s  murder  is 
related  by  Plutarch  as  follows: — He  had  been  persuaded  by 
his  friends  to  try  to  escape  to  Greece,  but  he  was  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  to  the  sea,  and  after 
having  embarked,  landed,  and  again  re-embarked,  he  finally 
made  his  way  to  Caieta,  where  he  owned  a  summer  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  sea  coast.  Here  the  centurion  Herennius,  and 
the  soldiers  sent  in  pursuit,  came  upon  his  track.  And  as 
his  servants,  as  a  last  resource,  were  carrying  him  in  a  litter 
to  the  sea  coast,  his  pursuers  came  up  with  him.  Cicero, 
perceiving  himself  to  be  overtaken,  commanded  his  servants 
to  set  the  litter  down,  and,  putting  his  left  hand  under  his 
chin,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  looked  his  murderers 
steadily  in  the  face.  The  appearance  of  misery  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  wasted  as  it  was  with  continued  anxiety,  doubtless 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fame  and  remembrance  of  his  public 
services,  was  too  much  for  even  the  centurion  and  his  sol¬ 
diers.  They  covered  their  faces  as  the  centurion  struck  the 
fatal  blow,  Cicero  stretching  his  neck  out  of  the  litter  to 
receive  it.  At  the  command  of  Antony  both  hands  as  well  as  the  head  were  cut  off,  and  when  they 
were  brought  to  Rome  he  directed  them  to  be  fastened  up  over  the  Rostra  in  the  public  forum. 

1  Macbeth,  act  v.  sc.  i. 


Bust  of  Mark  A  n  tony,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Vatican. 
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Bust  of  M.  PEmihns  Lepid us,  from  the  marble 
in  the  Vatican. 


A  dreadful  spectacle,  says  Plutarch,  for  the  Roman  people,  in  which  they  seemed  to  behold  not  so 
much  the  face  of  Cicero  as  the  blackness  of  Antony’s  soul.  Dio  Cassius  relates  that  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  before  the  order  was  carried  into  execution, 
took  the  head  in  her  hands,  and  having  placed  it  on  her  knees, 
drew  out  the  tongue,  which  she  pierced  through  and  through 
with  her  dressing-pins,  insulting  it  at  the  same  time  with  every 
kind  of  abusive  and  opprobrious  epithet. 

Dio  Cassius’  narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro¬ 
scription  was  carried  out  gives  us  an  insight,  which  is  too 
remarkable  and  important  to  be  passed  over,  into  the  depth  of 
prostration  and  servile  degradation  of  mind  into  which  Rome 
must  have  fallen  in  order  to  allow  of  the  mere  possibility  of 
so  sanguinary  a  measure  being  actively  carried  into  effect. 

Recent  history  preserves  the  memory  of  a  reign  of  terror  that 
prevailed  in  the  French  Revolution,  during  which  great  numbers 
also  lost  their  lives.  But  we  must  not  fail  to  be  aware  that  in 
the  French  Revolution  there  was  an  active  principle  at  work 
to  which  the  society  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  necessarily  a 
stranger.  This  was  the  presence  of  an  infidel  and  Satanic 
phrenzy  of  reaction  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  yet 
notwithstanding,  even  the  worst  acts  of  Robespierre  and  his 
associates  during  this  reign  of  terror,  were  seldom  divested  of 
a  certain  character  of  insane  and  maniac  public  executive  justice. 

Not  so  much  as  even  the  semblance  of  such  justice  attempts 

to  show  itself  in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  three  self-constituted  triumvirs  make  their  entry  into  the 
city  with  their  soldiery  on  three  successive  days.  They  consult  together  in  the  calmest  possible 
manner,  in  cold  blood,  on  the  question  whose  names  are  to  be  entered  on  the  fatal  list,  and  whose 
are  to  be  omitted.  The  reasons  on  account  of  which  a  name  may  be  entered  upon  it  are  as 
complex  and  various  as  can  be  imagined.  Such  a  one,  for  example,  as  Cicero  has  been  a 
constant  terror  and  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mark  Antony ;  his  name  is  entered.  Another  in  the 
same  way  is  offensive  to  Octavianus,  a  third  to  Lepidus;  their  names  are  entered.  Another  is  rich, 
his  money  will  be  found  useful;  his  name  is  entered.  Nor  is  the  list  made  up  solely  to  please 
the  three  usurpers  of  power.  Fulvia,  Antony  s  wife,  and  many  others  besides,  must  each  have 
their  share  in  completing  the  list.  It  happened  one  day,  when  a  head  was  brought  to  Antony 
which  he  failed  to  recognise,  he  observed  to  the  centurion,  “  This  is  a  head  which  I  do  not 
know,  take  it  to  my  wife  Fulvia.  As  soon  as  the  list  had  attained  sufficient  dimensions  for 
a  beginning  to  be  made,  a  number  of  centurions,  each  with  their  accompaniment  from  the  rank 
and  file,  were  despatched  on  the  errand  to  carry  it  into  execution.  As  the  historian  Dio  Cassius 
describes  what  took  place,  the  persons  whose  names  were  placed  on  the  list  were  nothing  less 
than  sheep  marked  out  for  slaughter,  and  their  slaughter  was  effected  with  not  a  whit  "more 
ceremony  than  the  commonest  butcher  takes  with  the  animals  that  it  is  his  trade  to  deprive  of 
life.  1  he  centurions  were  authorised  to  force  an  entrance  into  anv  private  citizen’s  dwelling  where 
they  had  any  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  person  of  whom  they  were  in  search  might  be  concealed. 
On  his  capture,  the  first  convenient  place  served  for  the  act  of  slaughter,  after  which  the  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  away.  At  night  the  centurions  returned  to  the  triumvirs,  bringing  the  various 
heads  with  them  as  the  surest  proof  of  their  having  executed  their  task.  To  this  incredible  state  of 
degradation  had  the  mistress  city  of  the  world  fallen,  that  the  lives  of  her  most  honourable  citizens 

came  to  be  held  of  no  more  account  than  the  lives  of  the  same  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  in  her 
public  markets. 
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VIII.  In  the  meantime  what  has  become  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  we  have  the  honourable 
description,  above  quoted,  in  the  book  of  Machabees  as  a  body  of  lawgivers,  whose  decrees  had  come 
to  possess  the  force  of  law  for  the  whole  world  ?  Where  also  is  now  the  sovereign  people,  whose 
votes  in  the  “  comitium  ”  have  been  accustomed  to  determine  who  are  to  go  forth  armed  with 
supreme  power  to  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire?  Rome  is  paralysed  with  terror.  The  three 
conspirators  are  in  theory  absolute  lords,  with  an  unlimited  power  over  the  life  and  death  of  every 
citizen  of  the  empire,  and  in  practice,  wherever  their  messengers  of  death  come,  the  public  jurispru¬ 
dence  of  the  empire  is  at  the  time  just  as  helpless  to  protect  the  life  of  the  citizen  as  it  will  afterwards 
be  utterly  powerless  to  institute  the  shadow  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  manner  of  his  death. 
Yet  not  a  voice  is  heard,  except  it  be  that  of  smothered  and  terror-stricken  grief,  which  cannot  be 
controlled.  Scarce  a  murmur  transpires,  lest  it  should  be  the  prelude  to  a  similar  fate.  Every  one 
who  has  the  power  endeavours  to  save  himself  by  flight,  or  has  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a 
concealment,  which  domestic  treachery  may  at  any  time  render  a  fruitless  labour.  In  this  state  of 
dismay  not  a  single  member  of  Rome’s  hereditary  nobility  is  to  be  found  who  dares  to  present 
himself  before  any  one  of  the  triumvirs  to  rebuke  them  for  their  injustice  in  the  name  of  Rome,  the 
guardian  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  or  even  in  the  name  of  humanity  for 
their  inhuman  conduct.  Where  are  now  the  race  of  citizens,  of  one  of  whom  the  victorious  Pyrrhus 
was  forced  to  exclaim,  that  it  was  easier  to  turn  the  sun  out  of  its  course  than  to  draw  Fabricius 
aside  from  the  path  of  justice?  Plutarch  can  but  relate  that  Brutus  was  even  more  ashamed  of  the 
cause  of  Cicero’s  death  than  he  was  grieved  at  the  event.  He  saw  Rome  to  be  even  more  enslaved 
by  the  vices  and  degradation  of  her  citizens  than  by  the  crime  of  her  tyrants,  for  nothing  short  of 
this  degradation  could  explain  her  continuing  a  tame  and  unmoved  spectator  of  such  scenes  as  ought 
never  even  to  be  mentioned  without  horror. 

One  solitary  Roman  of  the  ancient  stamp  stands  forth  bv  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin,  and 
this  was  the  consul  Pedius ;  but  so  utterly  hopeless  appears  to  have  been  the  prospect  before  his 
mind,  that  he  resigned  himself  to  die  of  horror  and  dismay  the  night  before  the  entry  of  the  triumvirs 
into  Rome. 

However  gladly  the  mind  would  turn  away  from  so  frightful  a  description  of  the  prostrate  and 
degraded  condition  of  the  world’s  empress  city,  it  concerns  us  too  much  as  Christians  to  know  what 
the  social  state  of  Rome  really  was  near  to  the  time  when  the  Christian  society  was  about  to  be 
planted  in  it,  however  terrible  and  revolting  the  picture  may  be.  When  this  Christian  society  comes 
to  be  formed  in  the  heart  of  this  same  prostrate  and  fallen  metropolis  of  the  world,  called,  as  it  will 
be,  to  a  life  of  self-denial  and  sanctity,  and  set  on  fire  by  a  spirit  that  is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  world,  to  protest  aloud,  and  to  lift  up  its  voice  against  the  vice  and  degradation  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  wonder  if  the  fallen  and  degraded  world  is  seen  to 
be  moved  to  exact  from  these  fearless  rebukers  of  its  vices  the  testimony  of  their  martyrdom. 

The  proscription  we  have  been  describing  occupied  the  latter  months  of  the  year  43  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  whilst  it  was  proceeding,  the  triumvirs  had  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  task  of 
conducting  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  had  now  at  last  roused  themselves  to  action, 
and  were  collecting  together  the  legions  of  the  East,  being  commonly  understood  to  represent  the 
cause  of  the  Senate  and  the  old  republican  Rome. . 

IX.  Had  Brutus  and  Cassius  been  leaders  equal  to  the  occasion,  or  rather  had  the  old  republican 
Rome  not  virtually  become  extinct,  beyond  the  power  of  mere  soldiers  to  recall  it  to  life,  there  was 
no  sufficient  reason,  humanlv  speaking,  for  anticipating  the  victory  of  the  triumvirs.  Octavianus  was 
in  no  sense  a  military  captain,  Mark  Antony  was  much  more  of  a  rough  soldier  than  an  able 
general,  and  the  army  under  their  command  was  in  no  sense  attached  to  them  in  the  way  that  the 
veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  had  been  attached  to  their  general.  Republican  Rome,  however,  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  now  for  the  moment  in  a  state  of  paralysis.  The  spirit  and  the  virtues  which  had 
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made  this  Rome  the  conqueror  of  the  nations  had  ceased  to  be  known  in  public  life,  and  hence¬ 
forward  nothing  remained  as  the  one  available  means  of  rescue  for  the  empire  from  its  impending 
ruin  than  the  concentration  of  a  despotic  power,  in  the  hands  of  one  man  whom  all  would  consent 
to  obey.  It  cannot  be  a  political  problem  at  all  difficult  to  understand  why  Julius  Ciesar  should 
have  rightly  foreseen  that  the  city  which  had  so  manifestly  abandoned  all  its  former  noble  traditions, 
and  finally  opened  its  gates  to  nearly  all  the  idolatrous  fables  and  the  demon  worships  which  it  had 
so  long  resisted,  must  resolve  itself  into  an  imperial  Rome  as  the  sole  practicable  way  of  escape  from 
an  otherwise  inevitable  internal  dissolution.  The  first  condition  of  possible  existence  for  any  political 
society  must  be  that  it  is  at  least  able  to  offer  to  its  citizens  reasonable  security  for  life  and  property. 

The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  of  the  fallen  republic  has  gone  to  show  that  even  its  own 

citizens  have  no  other  prospect  before  them  except  that  of  the  possibility  of  their  being  butchered  at 

any  moment  in  cold  blood  in  their  own  homes.  To  the  murders  perpetrated  by  Caius  Marius  and 

his  faction,  followed  by  the  proscription  lists  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  there  had  succeeded  the  still  worse 

murders  perpetrated  by  Octavianus,  Mark  Antony,  and  yEmilius  Lepidus.  If,  therefore,  an  imperial 

Rome  can  at  least  guarantee  the  subjects  of  the  empire  from  the  imminent  danger  of  their  being 

devoured  by  an  endless  succession  of  the  internal  wars  of  contending  factions,  which  can  never 

coalesce  except  for  the  sole  end  of  bloodshed  and  plunder, — however  deeply  stained  the  cause  of  the 

triumvirs  may  be  with  the  blood  of  war  shed  in  peace,  it  is  nevertheless  the  cause  that  must  needs  be 

victorious.  The  Divine  Providence  which  rules  over  the  destinies  of  men  had  decreed  to  establish 

the  unity  of  the  nations  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  as  Rome  is  become  too  morally  prostrate  and 

degraded  to  afford  any  longer  a  home  for  her  former  republican  virtues,  she  must  succumb  to  the 

sway  of  an  autocrat  as  the  last  remedy  which  can  ensure  her  preservation.  Thus  the  murder  and  The  sway  of  an 

butchery  with  which  the  new  triumvirate  inaugurate  their  coalition  (and  it  is  only  for  purposes  of  sole  preserva- 

murder  and  plunder  that  they  are  able  to  unite)  becomes  the  school  in  which  the  citizens  who  uveofRome. 

survive  learn  to  submit  themselves,  at  least  with  resignation  if  not  indeed  with  a  certain  joy,  to  the 

absolute  rule  of  that  one  of  the  three  who  in  the  end  is  found  to  prevail.  Horace  is  no  court 

flatterer,  but  the  speaker  of  an  extremely  real  and  sober  truth,  when  he  assigns  as  the  reason  for  his 

rejoicing  in  the  exaltation  of  Augustus  Caesar — 

“  Ego  nec  tumultum 
Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam  tenente, 

Caesare  terras.”1 — iii.  Odes,  xiv.  14. 

X.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  42  both  armies  were  in  the  field.  Brutus  and  Cassius  put  their  forces 
in  motion,  amounting  to  80,000  infantry  and  20,000  horsemen,  choosing  Greece  for  their  field  of 
battle.  Plutarch  relates  that  as  Brutus,  a  little  before  he  left  Asia,  was  sitting  alone  in  his  tent  bv  a 
dim  light  and  at  a  late  hour,  the  whole  army  being  asleep,  he  thought  he  perceived  something  enter 
his  tent.  Turning  towards  the  door  he  saw  a  horrible  and  monstrous  spectre  standing:  silently  by 
his  side.  “  What  art  thou  ?  ”  said  he  boldly.  “  Art  thou  God  or  man ;  and  what  is  thy  business 
with  me?”  The  spectre  replied,  “  I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus.  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philippi.” 

To  which  he  calmly  replied,  “  I  will  meet  thee  there”  (Plutarch — Brutus). 

When  the  armies  were  actually  in  face  of  each  other  the  victory  to  all  human  appearance 
promised  to  be  with  the  cause  of  old  republican  Rome.  Their  soldiers  were  better  equipped,  they 
had  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  could  have  remained  on  their  vantage-ground  to  await  the  attack, 
which  the  army  opposed  to  them  would  have  been  compelled  to  make,  from  the  difficulties  they  had 
in  obtaining  provisions.  But  the  knell  of  republican  Rome  had  sounded  :  all  their  promise  of 
success  was  destined  to  fail,  and  from  a  singular  cause.  Brutus,  Plutarch  informs  us,  had  been 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  suicide  as  a  mode  of 'escape  from  the  hands  of  a  conqueror.  On  the 
morning,  as  the  red  flag  which  was  the  signal  for  battle  was  hung  up  before  the  tents  of  the  two 

1  “  So  long  as  Caesar  rules  the  destinies  of  the  earth,  I  shall  fear  no  uprising  of  the  people,  nor  a  death  from  violence.” 

P 
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generals,  Cassius  and  Brutus  met  for  the  last  time,  when  the  former,  after  having  expressed  .his  hope 
of  victory,  asked  Brutus  the  question,  “  Should  we  be  unfortunate  on  this  occasion,  tell  me,  what  is 
your  resolution  concerning  flight  or  death?”  Brutus  replied,  “  In  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
part  of  my  life  I  was  led  upon  philosophical  principles  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Cato  in  killing 
himself.  I  thought  it  at  once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath  the  stroke  of  fortune,  and  to 
refuse  the  lot  which  had  befallen  us.  In  my  present  circumstances  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  so 
that  if  heaven  should  now  be  unfavourable  to  our  wishes  I  will  no  longer  weary  myself  over  my 
hopes  or  my  fortune,  but  will  die  contented  with  my  lot,  such  as  it  may  be.  On  the  ides  of  March 
I  devoted  my  life  to  my  country,  and  since  that  time  I  have  lived  in  liberty  and  glory.”  At  these 
words,  Cassius  smiling  an  approval,  embraced  Brutus,  and  said,  “  Let  us  march  then  against  the 
enemy,  for  with  these  resolutions,  though  we  should  not  conquer,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.” 

XI.  Singular  to  relate,  this  mutual  determination,  which  we  learn  from  the  words  of  Plutarch, 
to  have  recourse  to  suicide,  proved  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  When  the  armies  engaged  each  other, 
the  wing  commanded  by  Brutus  was  victorious,  and  advanced  forward  so  rapidly  as  to  enter  the 
camp  of  Octavianus,  who  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  while  the  division  of  Cassius  suffered  a  defeat. 
The  detachment  of  horse  which  Brutus  sent  to  the  relief  of  Cassius  delayed  its  coming,  and,  when 
Anally  it  came  up,  Cassius,  concluding  them  to  be  cavalry  of  the  enemy  sent  to  make  him  prisoner, 
retired  to  an  empty  tent  with  his  freedman  Pindarus,  to  whom  it  was  supposed  that  he  must  have 
given  the  command  to  cut  off  his  head.  At  least  the  headless  body  was  found  in  the  tent,  and 
though  Pindarus  never  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  did  but  execute 
his  master’s  commands. 

Some  days  afterwards  Brutus,  in  like  manner,  meeting  with  insubordination  among  his  soldiers, 
and  experiencing  a  reverse,  withdrew  with  a  few  friends  to  a  place  of  concealment,  where  he 
prevailed  upon  his  friend  Strato  to  hold  a  sword,  upon  which  he  threw  himself  with  such  violence 
that  it  passed  quite  through  his  body,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

Plutarch  has  the  following  remarkable  comment  on  the  event  of  the  battle.  The  fleet  of  the 
rival  army  had  been  totally  defeated  by  that  of  Brutus,  but  for  some  cause  not  explained,  Brutus  was 
not  made  aware  of  his  success,  and  hence  he  was  under  no  necessity  either  to  risk  any  great  battle 
or  to  despair  of  his  cause ;  but,  observes  Plutarch,  “  The  republican  form  of  government  ivas  no  longer 
to  subsist  in  Rome.  Rome  necessarily  required  a  monarchy,  and  Providence  to  remove  the  only  man 
who  could  oppose  its  destined  master  kept  the  knowledge  of  that  victory  from  him  till  it  was  too  late.” 

That  which  was  at  stake  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  armies  was  “  whether 
republican  Rome  ”  should  still  continue  or  not  to  prolong  a  perfectly  hopeless  struggle  for  existence. 
Its  virtues,  as  we  cannot  too  often  repeat,  were  dead,  and  with  its  virtues  its  sole  principle  of  life 
was  gone.  Republican  Rome  had  become  like  the  tree  of  which  the  Gospel  parable  said,  “  Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground.”  Brutus  appears  to  have  perfectly  understood  that  he  was  in  his  own 
person  the  last  surviving  example  of  the  Roman  of  former  days,  and  Cassius  in  this  respect  seems  to 
have  partly  resembled  him.  Hence  the  evident  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  both  that 
republican  Rome  was  really  dead,  and  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  hopeless  cause.  Hence  also  on 
the  conjuncture  of  circumstances  which  offered  the  first  reasonable  plea  for  the  act,  suicide  appears 
to  have  been  accepted  by  each  of  them  as  both  the  shortest  way  out  of  their  difficulty  and  as  likewise 
the  least  objectionable  manner,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  handing  Rome  over  to  its  inevitable 
fate.  This  thought  of  suicide,  indeed,  appears  uppermost  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  in  a  letter 
Brutus  wrote  to  Atticus,  which  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  “My  affairs,”  he  says,  “are  in  the  most 
desirable  situation  imaginable.  Either  I  shall  conquer  and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die  and  be  free 
from  slavery.  Everything  is  thus  reduced  to  certainty,  and  the  sole  question  that  remains  is, 
‘  Whether  we  are  to  live  or  to  die  free  men  ?  ’  ” 

Brutus  adds,  in  the  same  letter,  a  remarkable  judgment  on  the  relation  in  which  Mark  Antony 
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stood  to  Octavius,  observing  that  “  he  was  justly  punished  for  his  hlindness,  for  having  the  option 
before  him  of  taking  equal  rank  with  the  Eruti,  the  Cassii,  and  the  Catones ;  he  had  chosen  in 
preference  to  be  the  underling  and  minion  of  Octavianus,  and  li  they 
did  not  both  fall  in  the  approaching  battle  they  would  very  soon  be  at 
loggerheads  with  each  other”  (Plutarch’s  “Life  of  Brutus”). 

XII.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  of  Brutus  we  may  trace 
in  a  few  words.  With  the  suicides  of  the  leaders,  Cassius  and  Brutus, 
the  war  on  the  side  of  old  republican  Rome  was  at  an  end.  Antony 
went  to  the  East,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  extorting  money  from 
the  rich  cities  for  his  own  purposes  and  those  of  his  soldiers,  finally  surrendering  himself  to  a  life  oi 
luxury  and  sensual  indulgence  in  the  company  of  the  famous  Oueen  of  Egypt,  Cleopatra.  Octavianus 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  turmoil  and  confusion.  1  o  satisfy  the 

claims  of  his  soldiers,  he  ejected  numbers  of  the 
population  from  their  lands,  upon  which  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  foreseeing  a  speedy  breach 
between  her  husband  and  Octavianus,  thought  the 
moment  favourable  for  an  attempt  to  crush  her 
husband’s  rival.  L.  Antony,  her  husband’s  brother, 
the  consul  for  the  year,  entered  into  her  plans ;  but 
Marcus  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octavianus,  drove 
them  to  take  refuge  in  Perusia  (Perugia),  which  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  rebellion  suppressed. 
The  lives  of  L.  Antony  and  Fulvia,  however,  were 
spared. 
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Octavianus  after  this  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Sextus  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
Here  we  have  a  fresh  proof  of  the  complete  de¬ 
moralisation  of  the  old  Roman  virtues  of  public 
life.  Lepidus  is  thrown  out  of  the  triumvirate, 
and  Sextus  Pompey  is  adopted  in  his  place  by 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  for  no  other  reason  than 

Statue  of  Octavianus  Ccesar ,  from  the  marble  in  the  Vatican.  ...  .  p  _  _ 

because  being  in  possession  or  a  fleet  Pompey  has 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  Rome  is  dependent  on  the  gram  of  Egypt  and  Africa  for  her  support. 
Their  agreement,  however,  was  not  observed  on  the  part  of  Pompey,  and  Octavianus  found  it  necessary 
to  build  a  fleet  in  order  to  subdue  his  disobedient  partner.  This  was  at  last  effected  by  dint  of  great 
perseverance,  and  the  command  entrusted  to  Marcus  Agrippa,  who  gained  a  final  victory  over 
Pompey  at  Naulochus.  Pompey,  after  his  defeat,  escaped  to  Lesbos,  and  from  thence  passed  over 
into  Asia,  where  he  was  seized  by  Antony’s  lieutenants  in  Miletus  and  put  to  death. 
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XIII.  In  the  year  32  b.c.  the  Senate,  at  the  prompting  of  Octavianus,  declared  war  against 
Cleopatra ;  and  Octavianus,  as  consul  of  the  republic,  was  entrusted  with  its  management.  This  was  in 
effect  really  the  war  of  Octavianus  against  Antony,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  supreme. 
The  naval  battle  of  Actium  brought  the  desired  decision,  and  by  it  Octavianus  became  the  real 
master  of  the  entire  Roman  world. 

The  resistance  which  Antony  attempted  after  the  loss  of  this  battle  was  from  the  first  without  hope. 
He  had  finally  recourse  to  suicide,  and  died  in  the  presence  of  Cleopatra.  After  this  Cleopatra  made 
a  despairing  effort  in  an  interview  with  Octavianus  to  try  whether  she  could  captivate  him  with  her 

personal  charms;  but  failing 
in  the  attempt,  and  learning 
that  within  three  days’  time 
she  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome, 
she  followed  Antony’s  example 
of  suicide,  and  the  following 
day  she  was  found  dead  on 
her  couch.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  she  died  by  the 
bite  of  an  asp,  which  was 
brought  to  her  in  a  basket  of 
fruit;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
she  was  found  dead  in  regal 
attire,  and  her  two  maids-in- 
waiting  also  dead  by  her  side. 

Octavianus  did  not  return 
to  Rome  till  the  year  b.c.  29, 
when  he  celebrated  a  threefold 
triumph  over  Dalmatia,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed  for 
the  first  time  in  his  own 
reign,  and  for  the  third  time 
since  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  It  had  been  only  twice 
closed  previously;  first,  during 
the  whole  of  the  reign  Qf 
Numa  Pompilius,  and  once 
afterwards,  on  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

The  remainder  of  the  long 
reign  of  Augustus,  who  sur¬ 
vived  to  see  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
measures  which  he  took,  with 
remarkable  patience  and  poli- 

by  it  were  the  “  scalce  gemonice”  or  steps  leading from  the  “  Tullianum”  or  Mamertine  Prison.  tiCcll  foresight,  tO  lav  the  Solid 

foundation  of  the  imperial  power  that  wa9  to  rule  the  world  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  by 
a  strength  exclusively  proper  to  itself,  upon  a  firm  basis  of  legal,  religious,  and  moral  reform,  must 
furnish  us  a  subject  for  the  sequel  of  our  undertaking. 


The  Temple  of  Janus ,  the  gates  of  which  were  shut  hi  time  of  peace  and  open  in  time  of  war.  Close 
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CHAPTER  X. 

“  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  a  hidden  God.  O  God,  Thou  Saviour  of  Israel.” — Isaias  xlv.  15. 

THE  REASON  WHY  THE  CHRISTIAN  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  CONCEALS  THE  FACT  OF 
ITS  BEING  UPHELD  BY  DIVINE  OMNIPOTENCE  UNDER  THE  FORM  OF  THE 
SUPPLANTING  ITS  PRECURSOR,  ANCIENT  MILITARY  ROME. 

I.  The  appearance  on  the  scene  of  so  extraordinary  a  power  as  that  of  Augustus  calls  for  a  pause  in 
the  narrative  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  Christian  religion- 
11.  Special  disposition  of  Divine  Providence  which  appointed  the  universal  spread  of  the 
expectations  of  the  Gentile  world  and  their  fulfilment  in  the  birth  of  Christ  to  fall  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Ccesar.  III.  Brief  review  of  the  providential  rise  and  formation  of  the  power  of 
Augustus  Ccesar.  IV.  Augustus  Ccesar  no  alien  usurper,  but  a  legitimate  product  of  the 
Roman  military  republic ;  his  career,  consequently,  is  only  a  link  in  the  providential  chain  of 
events  by  which  the  entire  power  of  Rome  was  made  to  be  the  servant  of  the  designs  of  God. 
V.  Marks  of  the  great  superiority  of  Rome  over  the  preceding  imperial  powers.  VI.  Rome 
the  great  exemplification  in  history  of  the  Divine  blessing  given  to  the  elder  brother  Esau : 
(1)  the  right  to  acquire  possession  of  the  earth  and  to  cultivate  it;  (2)  Divine  religion,  the 
dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  (3)  the  title  to  wield  the  sword  and  to  live  by  it.  VII.  An 
elucidation  of  the  reasons  why  God  appointed  His  own  kingdom  to  supplant  the  power  and 
empire  of  Rome — a  necessary  preparation  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  facts  of  our  history. 
VIII.  The  mle  of  a  veil  of  concealment  thrown  over  the  acts  of  Divine  power  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  the  Christian  religion.  IX.  The  Christian  redemption  would  not  have  been  a 
mission  of  mercy  to  sinners  except  God  had  been  pleased  to  adopt  the  rule  of  concealing  the 
acts  of  His  omnipotence.  X.  The  concealment  thrown  over  the  acts  of  Divine  power  a  highly 
prof  table  discipline  to  the  faith  of  those  who  believe.  XI.  The  preceding  elucidation  throws  a 
very  necessary  light  on  the  patient  sufferings  of  the  Holy  Martyrs,  in  which  the  cause  of  God 
might  otherwise  run  the  risk  of  appearing  as  entirely  trodden  under  foot.  XII.  It  explains 
also  how  faith  in  those  who  believe  comes  to  be  very  greatly  raised  in  point  of  dignity  and 
merit.  A  III.  Lastly,  it  shows  how  the  study  of  history  is  calculated  to  become  most  confirma- 
iorU  of  faith  from  the  testimony  which  it  yields  that  the  will  of  God  is,  after  all,  irresistible, 
and  in  the  end  certain  to  prevail. 


LL  things,”  says  the  inspired  Wisdom,  “  hath  the  Lord  made  for 
Himself,  even  the  impious  man  for  the  evil  day  (Prov.  xvi.  4). 
Our  preceding  chapter  terminated  by  bringing  in  full  view  the 
surprising  spectacle  of  Octavianus  Ctesar,  carried  forwards  by  the 
force  of  events  to  the  hitherto  unexampled  eminence  of  having 
become  in  his  single  person  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  entire 
Roman  world.  An  event  to  all  appearance  so  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  republic,  as  manifested  in  the 
whole  of  its  previous  career  as  a  republic,  and  yet  brought  about  in 
a  manner  to  baffle  and  nullify  all  attempt  at  resistance  by  a  chain 
of  circumstances  following  in  the  wake  of  each  other,  cannot  be 
without  its  intimate  connection  with  the  Christian  relio-ion 
"1Ce’  then’  °Ur  Volume  ^knowledges  as  its  primary  duty  to  its  readers  to  pass  over  no  important 
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opportunity  of  elucidating  the  close  relation  which  the  Divine  Providence  that  governs  all  human 
affairs  has  established,  between  the  ancient  military  Rome  together  with  its  empire  over  the  nations 
and  the  Christian  religion,  we  may  very  reasonably  hold  that  the  appearance  of  so  extremely 
remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  the  concentration  of  supreme  power  over  a  whole  subject  world  in  the 
hands  of  the  single  C.  Octavianus  Cassar,  constitutes  a  call  to  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  calm 
reflection,  which  must  not  omit  to  comprise  a  survey  of  the  past  equally  with  the  marvellous  vista 
that  now  begins  to  spread  itself  out  before  us. 

II.  Here  the  first  truth  that  ought  to  arrest  our  attention  will  be  the  circumstance  that  the 
Divine  scheme  of  human  redemption  made  choice  of  this  same  career  of  Augustus  Caesar,  as  helms¬ 
man  for  forty-four  years  of  the  imperial  power  of  Rome,  to  be  the  period  of  time  which  was  to 
witness  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purpose  of  human  redemption  that  had  been  decreed 
from  all  eternity,  and  for  which  the  entire  course  of  the  government  of  the  world,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  the  human  family  have  been  directed  up  to  the  present  moment,  had  been  in  the  main 
one  consistent  and  harmonious  system  of  gradual  preparation.  This  is  the  birth  into  the  world  of 
Jesus  Christ,  “  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel,”  and  “  the  Light  promised  for  the  revelation  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.” 

The  chain  of  Hebrew  prophecy  which  converges  at  this  particular  period  as  indicating  a  near 
approach  of  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  by  God  to  His  people,  does  not  appear, 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  such  evidence  as  we  now  possess,  to  have  awakened  any  real  anticipa¬ 
tions  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  whom  the  prophecies  properly  belonged.  If  St.  John  could  say 
that  “  Christ  came  to  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not,”  it  appears  as  if  it  could  be  said  with 
equal  truth  that  neither  were  His  own,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  generally  possessed  with  an 
expectation  of  His  coming.1  However,  if  the  nation  of  Israel  had  singularly  forgotten  its  own 
election,  and  but  very  feeble  symptoms  could  be  discerned  among  them,  either  that  they  were  in  the 
immediate  expectation  of  any  particular  manifestation  of  the  peculiar  care  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  over  them,  or  indeed  that  they  were  so  much  as  even  generally  sensible  of  their  own  degraded 
condition  under  the  rule  of  an  alien,  or  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  it,  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
the  case  with  the  nations.  The  whole  body  of  the  Gentile  people  appear  at  this  time  as  filled,  in  an 
apparently  unaccountable  manner,  with  the  lively  expectation  that  some  One  was  shortly  to  be  bom 
into  the  world  with  the  destiny  of  an  universal  empire. 

The  prophecy  of  Jacob  had  been  that  “  He  who  was  to  be  sent  should  be  the  expf.ctation  of 
the  nations  (Gen.  xlix.  io) ;  and  He  whose  coming  the  prophet  Aggeus  foretold,  is  spoken  of  as 
“  THE  desired  of  all  nations  ”  (Agg.  ii.  8).  Agreeably  to  these  predictions  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  we  meet  with  evidences  in  abundance  that  expectations  were  beginning  about  this  time  to 
be  rife  among  the  nations  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  of  the  approach  of  some  new  and  great  era 
for  all  mankind.  Virgil,  who  is  here  the  echo  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies  that  were  everywhere 
diffused,  is  the  .spokesman,  in  his  fourth  eclogue,  of  these  widespread  expectations,  and  has  the 
significant  lines : 

“  Aspice  venturo  laetantur  ut  omnia  saeclo.” 2 


1  If  we  accept  the  interpretation  that  all  which  St.  Luke  relates  respecting  the  presentation  of  the  Holy  Child  in  the  Temple 
on  the  fortieth  day  after  His  birth,  and  the  immediate  return  of  the  holy  family  to  Nazareth  after  all  had  been  accomplished 
that  the  law  required,  happened  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  (this  is  the  only  interpretation  which, 
historically  speaking,  is  consistent  and  intelligible),  a  very  sad  but  true  light  is  thrown  on  the  total  absence  of  any  general 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Israelite  nation  of  the  birth  of  their  Messias  being  near  at  hand.  Only  an  aged  man  and  an  aged 
widow,  in  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  recognise  Him  as  He  is  presented  in  the  Temple.  Later  on,  indeed,  the  whole  city  is 
troubled  about  Him  ;  but  the  occasion  of  this  is  the  inquiry  about  Him  made  by  some  Gentile  princes,  and  then  the  Israelite  city 
indeed  is  moved,  but  not  by  any  joy  for  His  coming,  only  because  their  alien  tyrant,  Herod,  is  troubled  by  the  news  of  a  King  of 
the  Jews  having  been  born.  The  city  merely  partakes  with  Herod  in  his  trouble,  without  the  least  sign  of  any  joy  for  its  Messias. 

2  Behold  how  all  things  rejoice  for  the  times  that  are  coming  ! 
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According  to  these  sublime  verses  a  child  is  to  be  born,  and  he  is  to  be — 

“  Cara  Deum  soboles  magnum  Jovis  incrementum.” 1 
Empire  is  to  be  his  destiny,  and  the  world  under  Him  is  to  be  restored  to  peace — 

“  Pacatum  que  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem.”2 — Eel.  iv. 

Suetonius  (Aug.  94)  cites  an  author,  Julius  Marathus,  as  relating  that  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  a  prodigy  had  happened  in  Rome  which  portended  that  Nature  was  in  travail  with 
a  king  for  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  Senate,  in  alarm,  came  to  the  sudden  resolve  that  no  son 
born  that  year  should  be  accepted  by  his  father.  Certain  senators,  however,  who  hoped  to  profit  by 
the  prodigy,  interposed  to  prevent  the  decree  being  registered  in  the  treasury.  The  same  Suetonius 
also  records  in  his  life  of  Vespasian  that  an  old  and  long-standing  opinion  had  filled  all  the  East,  that 
it  was  in  the  decrees  of  God  that  men  coming  from  Judea  should  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  world. 
An  entirely  similar  testimony  is  also  given  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  iii.  13),  “  that  there  existed  a  widespread 
belief  to  the  effect  that  the  East  would  resume  its  ascendancy,  and  that  men  coming  from  Judea 
would  make  themselves  masters  of  the  world.”  Josephus  also  confirms  this,  and  attributes  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  nation  which  brought  the  Roman  army  upon  them  and  caused  the  total 
destruction  of  their  city,  to  their  blind  appropriation  to  themselves  of  this  belief,  which  had  now 
become  known  to  them  (Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5).  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  nations  seems  to  have  been 
fully  possessed,  at  the  time  when  Augustus  appears  on  the  scene,  with  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  an  empire  and  an  imperial  ruler  who  should  extend  his  sway  over  the  whole  world. 


III.  But  if  this  remarkable  coincidence,  (by  which  these  universal  expectations  that  were  now  rife 
in  the  entire  Gentile  world  for  the  coming  of  their  promised  Redeemer  that  was  promised  to  them,  as 
it  should  be  remembered,  long  before  there  was  a  Hebrew  nation  through  which  the  promise  was  to  be 
fulfilled,  fall  in  with  the  particular  career  of  Augustus),  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  special  appointment 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  career  itself  of  Augustus,  it  must  be  said,  is  likewise  far  too  remarkable 
to  ke  an}Tthing  less  in  itself  than  equally  a  special  appointment  of  the  same  Divine  Providence. 
What  can  the  mind  of  man  conceive,  that  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  judged  upon  a  first  sight,  in 
more  open  repugnance  or  in  more  direct  contradiction  with  the  spirit  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  handed 
down  and  inherited  from  the  long  line  of  the  eminent  citizens  who  had  been  brought  and  trained  to 
pu  lie  life  under  its  republican  constitution, — than  this  universal  prostration  of  the  masters  of  the 
world  before  the  unlimited  power  and  despotism  of  the  single  Augustus.  When  Pyrrhus  had  sent 
Cineas  on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  had  inquired  from  him,  on  his  return,  what  sort  of  a  city  he  had 
found  Rome  to  be,  Cineas  replied  “  that  he  had  seen  a  city  of  kings,  and  that  almost  everv  man  in 
tome  was  the  same  that  Pyrrhus  alone  was  accounted  to  be  in  Epirus  and  the  rest  of  Greece  ”  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  a  Roman,  even  when  a  prisoner,  and 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  captors,  in  the  case  of  Regulus,  the  Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic 
war.  This  Regulus  we  may  remember,  had  been  sent  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  solicit  an  honourable 
peace  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians  j  and  nevertheless,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  advised  nothing 
Ut  a  continuance  of  the  war,  protesting,  in  a  full  Senate,  that  he  could  never  consent  to  remain  in  a 
city  m  which,  after  it  had  succumbed  to  the  Africans,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  bear 
the  name  of  an  honourable  citizen.  Again,  so  late  as  the  year  a.u.c.  584  (b.c.  169),  when  Perseus, 
the  son  of  Antiochus,  the  Macedonian,  who  had  revolted  and  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Roman  army  under  the  consul  P.  Licinius,  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace,  the^only  reply  which  he 
could  obtain  was  the  offer  of  peace  on  the  terms  of  his  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Senate  and 
t  e  Roman  people.  If,  then,  we  are  now  to  have  before  our  eyes  the  spectacle  of  this  very  city  with 
its  Senate  and  all  its  patrician  nobility,  prostrating  itself  before  the  single  person  of  Caius  Octavianus 


^  The  precious  offspring  of  Heaven,  the  great  progeny  of  Jove. 

He  shall  rule  by  His  inherited  virtues  over  a  world  reduced  to  peace. 
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Caesar,  and  acknowledging  the  existence  in  him  of  an  irresponsible  sovereign  power,  extending  to 
life  and  death  and  property,  exercisable  over  all,  collectively  and  individually,  some  marvellous  and 
scarcely  comprehensible  change  must,  beyond  all  question,  have  passed  over  the  mind  of  the  city. 
We  seem  indeed  all  the  more  compelled  to  discern  in  this  change  the  action  of  a  hidden  and  unseen 
power  shaping  the  course  of  events  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  designs,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
remarkable  absence  in  the  person  of  the  man  himself  who  was  elevated  to  this  unprecedented  height 
of  dominion,  of  the  personal  qualifications  which  could  give  colour  to  the  belief  that  he  could 
possibly  have  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  “  I  think,”  is  the  judgment  of  a  great 
authority  (Montesquieu, £  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains’),  “  that  Octavianus  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Roman  commanders  who  gained  the  affection  of  his  soldiers  by  giving  them  incessant  proofs  of 
his  natural  cowardice.  In  those  times  the  soldiers  thought  more  of  the  open-handedness  of  their 
general  than  of  his  courage.  Perhaps  it  was  even  a  recommendation  to  him  not  to  have  had  the 
valour  which  acquires  empire,  and  this  was  the  very  thing  which  brought  him  to  it.  People  were 
the  less  afraid  of  him.  It  is  not  impossible  also  that  the  actions  which  were  most  to  his  discredit 
were  those  that  best  served  his  cause.  Had  he  from  the  first  showed  greatness  of  soul,  every  one 
would  have  distrusted  him;  and  had  he  possessed  any  hardy  vigour,  he  would  have  never  given 
Antony  the  time  to  plunge  into  the  excesses  which  were  his  ruin”  (Chap.  xii.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Montesquieu  has  here  formed  a  perfectly  just  estimate  of  the 
personal  character  of  Augustus.  Hence  our  convictions  can  but  proportionably  gain  strength,  that 
the  extraordinary  career  of  a  man  so  little  qualified  by  nature  for  the  part  of  a  hero,  added  to  the 
still  more  wonderful  change  in  the  mind  of  the  city  which  now  abandoned  all  its  traditions  of 
personal  liberty  and  freedom  to  embrace  and  welcome  the  despotism  of  this  single  ruler,  were  the 
fruit  of  some  special  disposition  of  a  Divine  Providence  which  had  the  accomplishment  of  its  own 
ends  in  view.  How  otherwise,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  account  for  the 
wonderful  coincidence  of  the  growth  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  expectations  above  described,  with 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  such  a  power  as  that  of  Augustus,  except  all  is  attributed  to  some 
special  design  of  the  government  of  God  ?  God,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  does  not  rule  the  less 
sovereignly  over  the  events  of  His  world  because  He  is  willing  that  the  acts  of  His  power  should 
have  a  certain  veil  thrown  over  them,  both  to  try  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  as  also  to  screen 
them  from  the  irreverent  gaze  of  those  whom  greater  knowledge  might  only  provoke  to  greater  acts 
of  daring  defiance,  and  so  come  in  the  end  to  bring  upon  them  a  worse  sentence  of  reprobation. 


The  marvellous 
change  from 
the  old  repub¬ 
lican  Rome  to 
the  Empire. 


IV.  Marvellous,  however,  as  the  spectacle  may  be  of  the  masters  of  the  world  prostrating  them¬ 
selves  before  the  person  of  the  single  Caius  Octavianus  Caesar,  still  we  cannot  study  the  various 
steps  by  which  it  has  been  brought  about,  without  being  convinced  that  his  power  is  notwithstanding 
strictly  a  product,  rising  up  from  within,  and  a  true  genuine  growth  of  the  Roman  political  constitu¬ 
tion  itself.  Herod’s  rule  over  the  Hebrew  people  was,  beyond  all  question,  that  of  an  alien  and  a 
stranger  to  their  nation,  who  was  known  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  an  external  power.  Augustus 
Caesar  was  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  patrician;  and  the  jurisdiction  which  he  wielded  appeared,  at  least 
as  regards  its  outward  form  (an  extreme  and  most  minute  attention  to  which  is  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions  one  of  the  foremost  characteristics  of  Roman  power),  to  have  been  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  Senate,  and  in  no  way  usurped,  nor  even,  as  far  as  regards  outward  appearance,  by  any  means 
sought  for  or  desired  by  himself.  But  if  we  are,  in  consequence,  to  be  required  to  regard  Augustus 
C$sar,  in  his  gradual  elevation  to  a  height  of  power  hitherto  unprecedented,  as  a  public  man  carried 
forward  purposely  by  a  special  design  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that,  unknown  to  himself,  he 
might  be  made,  in  the  particular  manner  which  we  shall  presently  be  called  upon  to  describe,  the 
pioneer  of  the  way  for  one  greater  than  himself, — a  further  consequence  must  necessarily  follow.  We 
cannot  then  but  also  place  the  previous  career  of  the  Roman  republic  which  gave  birth  to  its 
Augustus  Caesar  and  his  peculiar  power,  according  to  an  intelligible  order  and  chain  of  events,  in  the 
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same  degree  within  the  pale  of  the  Divine  order  and  government  of  the  world.  This  Divine  The  Divine 
government  of  human  events  must  have  been  from  the  very  first  beginning  cognisant  of  Rome,  and^^nTof 
of  her  entire  previous  career  equally  with  that  of  her  great  statesman  and  ruler,  Augustus  Caesar. 

Hence  this  Augustus  Caesar  and  his  singular  political  career  become  too  inseparably  linked  with  the 
previous  career  of  Rome,  as  a  republic,  to  admit  of  their  being  separated  from  it.  We  should  indeed 
find  it  impossible  to  render  even  a  scant  measure  of  justice  to  the  importance  of  the  poliev  of 
Augustus  Caesar  in  its  connection  with  the  Christian  religion,  except  this  be  taken  in  its  connection 
with  the  corresponding  truth,  that  the  entire  career  of  Rome,  both  as  a  city  under  its  kings  and  as  a 
republic,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  co-operate  in  a  very  special 
manner  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  God.  In  a  word,  it  is  only  through  first  elucidating  the 
rank  and  position  which  Rome  herself,  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  holds  as  an  instrument 
chosen  of  God  for  a  special  service  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  designs,  that  we  shall  be  able  afterwards 
adequately  to  elucidate  the  true  providential  connection  of  the  career  of  Augustus  Caesar,  as  the  chief 
statesman  and  reformer  of  the  Roman  world,  with  the  Christian  religion. 

We  cannot  then  too  often  insist  that  Augustus  Caesar  is  essentially  a  product  of  the  mission  of 
Rome  to  conquer  and  legislate  for  the  world.  However  many  signal  marks  his  career  may  afford  of 
his  being  under  the  direction  of  a  superhuman  Power,  which  makes  him  the  servant  of  One  greater 
than  himself,  who  is  to  come  after  him  and  to  supplant  his  work,  Augustus  can  in  no  true  sense  he 
understood  to  stand  by  himself.  He  is  a  simple  link  of  the  chain  in  a  providential  order  of  events, 
which  can  have  but  one  and  the  same  destination,  namely,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  promised 
mission  of  the  Divine  Saviour  of  men,  the  object  of  the  longing  desire  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

\  .  Nothing  more  then  can  be  needed  in  order  to  our  becoming  aware  of  a  manifest  superiority  over 
the  empires  which  had  the  prior  possession  of  sovereign  power  over  subject  nations,  than  to  proceed 
to  cast  this  retrospect  at  which  we  have  hinted  at  the  previous  career  of  Rome.  We  nowhere  meet 
with  any  clear  evidence  that  the  imperial  powers  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  providential  mission  to  which  they  were  called,  were  very  much  more  in  actual  matter 
of  fact,  as  regards  the  material  civilisation  of  the  various  nations  subjected  to  them,  than  the  dispensers 
of  a  certain  kind  of  public  peace,  and  the  maintainers  of  a  general  security  for  life  and  property  on  the 
great  highways  of  traffic.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Greece,  and  still  more  so  with  Rome. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  the  barbarian  tribes  adjoining  the  Caucasus  range  who  had  acquired  the  language 
of  Greece,  and  had  learned  to  know  the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  dramas  of  Euripides  (I.  Orat.  de 
fort.  Alex.).  And  although  the  Greek  empire  of  Alexander  was  very  soon  broken  up  into  fragments 
as  a  political  power,  Greece,  by  her  schools  of  philosophy  and  her  literature,  exercised  a  kind  of 
cosmopolitan  influence,  to  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  any  particular  geographical  limits. 

Rome,  the  conqueror  of  the  nations,  was  everywhere  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  art°s,  the  literature, 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Grecian  cities;  and  at  the  time  when  Augustus  became  master  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  had  for  some  time  formed  the  basis  of  the 
education  of  all  the  Romans  belonging  to  the  upper  classes,  while  the  Greek  language  was  almost  as 
commonly  spoken  in  the  social  circles  of  Rome  as  the  Latin.  The  city  of  Rome  became  in  conse¬ 
quence,  not  simply  the  centre  of  a  political  power  which  held  the  nations  bound  together,  as  formerly 
Nineve,  Babylon,  and  Susa  had  done  by  force  of  arms,  but  a  centre,  from  which  illuminating  rays 
o  igit  proceeded,  that  beneficially  affected  the  jurisprudence,  civilisation,  and  mental  culture  of  the 

subject  people.  Hence  the  secret  of  the  singular  attachment  of  the  subject  nations  and  cities 
to  Rome. 

This  remarkable  stamp  of  an  intellectual  superiority  and  ascendancy  which  is  seen  to  be  so 
plainly  impressed  upon  the  power  of  Rome,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  empires,  cannot  of  itself 
but  direct  our  thoughts  to  some  special  Divine  choice  of  Rome,  in  virtue  of  which  this  city  became 
subjected  to  a  complete  chain  of  providential  interventions,  all  directed  to  make  it  in  a  pre-eminent 
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degree  the  servant  of  the  designs  of  God.  It  is  St.  Bernadine  of  Siena  who  says,1  that  it  is  the 
invariable  accompaniment  of  a  Divine  election  to  any  important  service,  that  God  always  confers 
upon  the  person  whom  He  may  call  to  it  the  special  graces  and  endowments  which  are  needed  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  work  assigned.  Rome  then,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  the  rule 
ot  Divine  government,  may  be  expected  to  give  proof  of  her  being  called  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  preparatory  service  of  making  the  world  ready  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  her  being  found  in 
possession  of  far  higher  gifts  than  had  been  given  to  any  of  the  powers  which  preceded  her  in 
the  world. 


Rome  the  ex¬ 
emplification  in 
history  of  the 
blessing  given 
to  Esau. 


\  I.  Agreeably  then  to  this  perfectly  legitimate  surmise,  we  find  a  form  of  benediction  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  all  the  characteristic  features  of  which  point  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  to  the 
power  of  Rome  as  the  most  perfect  exemplification  of  them  of  which  we  have  any  known  example 
in  history.  1  his  is  the  lesser  blessing  which  the  elder  brother,  Esau,  at  length  extorted  from  his 
father  by  his  almost  despairing  entreaties,  after  he  had  learned  that  the  full  and  entire  benediction 
had,  through  his  own  fault,  passed  away  to  his  younger  brother.  By  this  blessing  he  receives  the 
power  to  wield  the  sword,  to  possess  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  a  title  to  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above;  nevertheless,  all  these  have  the  singular  condition  annexed  to  them,  that  “he  is  to  be  the 
servant  of  his  younger  brother.”  The  actual  terms  of  the  blessing  are,  “  In  the  fatness  of  the  earth 
and  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above  shall  be  thy  blessing.  Thou  shalt  live  by  the  sword,  and  thou 
shalt  serve  thy  brother”  (Gen.  xxvii.  59).  Thou  shalt  live  by  the  sword  is  plainly  a  characteristic  to 
which  no  known  city  of  the  entire  world  can  lay  claim  in  anything  approaching  to  an  equal  degree 
with  Rome.  During  the  whole  of  the  six  hundred  years  which  intervened  between  the  reign  of 
Numa  Pompilius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus,  which  were  alwavs  kept 
open  in  time  of  war,  were  closed  but  once,  and  that  for  scarcely  more  than  a  year,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  Romulus  again,  it  is  to  be  observed,  founded  his  city  upon  the  possession  and 
cultivation  of  the  land;  his  constitutions  permitted  only  war  and  agriculture  to  the  citizens; 
trade  and  merchandise  belonged  to  the  plebs,  who  were  allowed  to  have  a  domicile  without  being 
citizens.  1  bus  the  citizens  proper  of  Rome,  constituted  from  the  first  a  landed  aristocracy,  who 
were  purposely  kept  distinct  from  all  mercantile  and  trading  pursuits,  which,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (ii.  28),  were  forbidden  to  them  bv  the  laws  of  Romulus.  Carthage,  the  only  really 
formidable  rival  power  which  Rome  encountered  in  her  career  of  conquest,  differed  from  Rome  in 
the  greatness  of  her  citizens  being  founded  mainly  upon  the  very  commerce  from  which  the  citizens 
of  Rome  were  required  to  abstain.  Rome,  again,  was  a  city  universally  renowned  over  tbe  world  for 
the  integrity  and  public  virtue  of  her  citizens,  while  Aristotle  characterises  Carthage  as  a  power 
which  treated  riches  as  of  more  account  than  virtue  (Polit.  ii.  chap,  xi.),  a  circumstance  which  he 
appears  to  regard  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  citizens  being  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of 
commerce.  In  the  conflict  between  the  power  which  is  built  on  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  rival  power  so  largely  built  on  the  possession  of  gold  and  trading  relations  with  other 
nations,  the  trading  and  commercial  city,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  victory 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  possession  and  the  cultivation  of  land. 

But  the  experience  of  all  governments  shows  that  neither  the  title  to  wield  the  sword  or  the 
possession  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth  are  sufficient  by  themselves  for  the  consolidation  of  political 
power.  Except  the  Lord  build  the  city,  in  vain  must  be  the  labour  of  those  who  build  it  (Ps. 
exxvi.  1).  “By  Me  kings  reign,”  says  another  Scripture,  and  the  princes  of  the  earth  decree 
judgment  (Prov.  viii.  16).  For  a  firm  and  durable  political  power,  “  the  dew  from  heaven  above”  is 
just  as  necessary  to  build  up  human  society  as  the  sword  and  the  possession  of  land.  As  it  is  the 
nature  of  dew  to  fall  imperceptibly  from  above,  and  nevertheless  to  freshen  and  fertilise  the  earth  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner,  the  dew,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  favourite 


1  Sermon  I.  on  the  Prerogatives  of  St.  Joseph. 
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emblem  of  the  blessings  which  come  to  men  from  God  through  His  Divine  law  and  His  worship. 
We  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  discern  in  the  city  of  Rome  the  presence  of  religious 
ideas  belonging  to  the  original  Divine  revelation  of  the  Ark  of  Noe,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  appear  to  have  received  a  large  accession  through  the  channel  of  some  communication 
with  the  Mosaic  schools  of  law  in  Jerusalem,  of  the  precise  particulars  of  wrhich  no  clear  and  direct 
historical  evidence  has  come  down  to  us.  Rome,  as  her  history  incontestably  proves,  did  not  conquer 
the  nations  of  the  earth  simply  by  the  sword  ;  she  conquered  them  far  more  by  the  supremacy  of  her 
jurisprudence,  and  her  power  of  promoting  their  peace  and  civilisation.  That  the  Divine  blessing, 
therefore,  given  to  Esau  must  have  rested  upon  ancient  military  Rome  more  than  upon  any  other 
known  power  of  the  world,  appears,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  from  the  fact  that  apart  from 
some  manifest  purpose  and  design  of  God,  which  has  given  to  Rome  its  destined  career  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  way  of  Christ,  no  adequate  reason  can  he  assigned,  on  the  supposition  of  the  world  of  men 
being  under  the  direct  government  of  God,  for  the  unexampled  and  unprecedented  growth  of  this 
single  city.  Hundreds  of  cities  were  in  existence  in  Italy  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  before 
Rome  existed  so  much  as  in  thought.  Even  after  Rome  had  come  into  existence,  it  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  accompanied  by  an  act  of  violence,  to  obtain  wives  for  its  citizens;  so 
much  more  resemblance  had  it,  in  its  first  origin,  to  the  camp  of  an  armed  set  of  plunderers  than  to 
a  city  which  was  destined  to  become  the  home  of  the  religion  and  of  the  arts  of  life  of  the  whole 
world.  If,  after  its  foundation,  its  growth  and  increase  was  extremely  rapid,  this  was  mainly  owinv 
to  its  being  thrown  open  as  an  asylum  for  the  forlorn  and  the  fugitives  of  all  the  nations.  Why 
should  a  foundation  of  so  strangely  unpromising  a  character  continually  increase,  so  as  in  the  end  to 
become  a  fountain  of  peace  and  civilisation,  of  public  government  and  jurisprudence  for  the  nations 
of  the  world,  except  the  Government  of  God  over  His  world  had  fixed  its  especial  choice  upon  this 
city  as  Ilis  own  instrument  for  effecting  these  same  ends?  Indeed,  apart  from  a  specific  design  in 
the  counsels  of  God,  how  could  it  ever  have  become  possible  that  this  one  single  city  should  have 
been  able  not  only  to  assert  its  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  world,  but  to  impress  the  whole  world 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  source  of  blessing  and  honour?  “  God  is  not 
the  author  of  dissension,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  but  of  peace”  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33).  Satan,  the  fallen  angel,  says 
Christ,  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning;  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies  (John  viii.  44)?  Satan 
consequently  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  author  of  the  Roman  pacification  of  the  nations. 
Humanity  again,  apart  from  God,  can  only  fall  into  hopeless  national  and  tribal  quarrels,  and  is 
incapable  of  uniting  together  the  fragments  created  by  the  confusion  of  languages.  God  alone  can 
cause  men  of  one  mind  to  dwell  together  in  a  house  (Ps.  lxvii.  7).  God  alone ^can  repeal  His  own 
judgment  ;  and  so  far  as  it  was  given  to  the  power  of  Rome  to  establish  a  unity  of  nations,  of  which 

its  own  city  was  the  centre,  Rome  in  this  respect  can  have  been  nothing  else  except  the  instrument 
of  God. 


The  third  element  m  the  benediction  given  to  Esau,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  be  wanting  to 
Rome,  namely,  the  “  dew  of  heaven  from  above,”  the  blessing  of  Divine  religion.  '  However  sadly 
fallen  and  obscured  this  light  may  have  become  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Augustus,  the 
embers  of  the  fire  were  still  slumbering  in  the  city,  waiting,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the  coming  of  the 
Divine  Voice,  which  was  to  fan  them  again  into  a  bright  and  imperishable  flame.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  downfall  and  decay  of  the  primitive  religious  traditions  of  the  city,  the  mind  of  the 
Romans  was  always  deeply  religious.  “  Our  ancestors,”  are  the  words  of  the  historian  Sallust,  “  the 
most  religious  of  mortals.”  “  Our  republic,”  says  Valerius  Maximus,  “  has  invariably  held  that  all 
t  mgs  were  to  be  treated  as  secondary  in  comparison  with  religion,  even  in  things  in  which  the 
Highest  interest  and  honour  of  the  commonwealth  were  at  stake  ”  (Book  i.).  Cicero,  again,  admitting 
the  inferiority  of  the  Romans  in  certain  respects,  as  for  example,  to  the  Greeks  in  the  arts  and 
philosophy,  or  to  the  Carthaginians  in  commerce,  says,  “  We  have  far  surpassed  all  people  and 
nations  in  respect  of  piety  and  religion,  and  in  this  one  maxim  of  wisdom  that  we  have  clearly 
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perceived  that  all  things  are  ruled  and  governed  by  the  power  (mnnine)  of  the  immortal  gods  (De 
Harusp.  ix.  19). 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  more  than  ever  brought  to  the  conviction  that  both  Augustus  Caesar, 
with  the  whole  of  his  remarkable  political  career  as  statesman  and  legislator,  in  intimate  conjunction 
with  the  entire  career  of  ancient  Rome,  herself  and  her  empire,  have  but  been  links  in  the  general 
chain  of  events  by  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  been  pleased  to  prepare  the  way  beforehand  for 
the  coming  of  the  desired  of  all  nations,  and  for  the  future  mission  of  his  church. 


Why  Christian 
Rome  silently 
supplants  the 
military  Rome. 


VII.  Before,  however,  we  can  properly  proceed  to  our  proposed  study  of  the  particular  public 
career  of  Augustus  Caesar,  one  extremely  important  portion  of  our  subject  presses  itself  here  upon 
our  attention,  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  urgently  to  demand  at  least  a  well-matured  effort  for  its 
adequate  elucidation.  We  shall  in  due  time  have  to  exhibit  Augustus  Caesar  as  fulfilling  in  a  \er\ 
remarkable  manner  the  Scripture  figure  of  the  elder  brother  who  obtained  his  subordinate  blessing 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  to  be  the  servant  of  his  younger  brother  who  had  purchased  his 


birthright,  and  had  received  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  which  belonged  to  it.  Here,  doubtless,  the 
thoughtful  and  well-instructed  men  of  religion  would  be  almost  prepared  to  give  their  assent  by 
anticipation.  There  is  a  certain  condescendence  in  this  on  the  part  of  God  to  human  infirmity  that 
almost  at  first  sight  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  out  of  mercy  to  men  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  found 
His  own  kingdom  upon  the  plan  of  supplanting  a  previous  empire,  rather  than  that  He  should  be 
seen  to  appal  men  by  the  too  open  display  of  His  irresistible  might.  1  he  thoughtful  and  the  well- 
instructed  might  be  almost  expected  to  be  eager  to  accept  such  an  interpretation  as  this  of  the  ways 
of  God.  But  besides  these,  who  are  only  comparatively  the  smaller  number,  there  remains  the  far 
greater  multitude  of  those  who,  if  they  are  not  precisely  to  be  numbered  with  the  professed  sceptics 
and  the  men  of  ill  will,  are,  notwithstanding,  but  little  accustomed  to  the  task  of  tracing  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  events  of  history,  and  are  even  apt  to  regard  with  a  certain  distrust  and  resentment 
whatever  passes  the  limits  of  their  habitual  range  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
or  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  aside,  that  to  name  the  Christian  name  is,  on  the  part  of  every  one  who 
claims  this  name,  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  A  city 
that  is  set  upon  a  hill,”  says  Christ,  “  cannot  be  hid.  ’  1  he  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  which  has 

succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  which  exercises  the  acts  of  its  Christian 
government,  extending  themselves  to  every  part  of  the  world  from  this  city,  cannot  hide  itself,  or 
fail  to  be  in  possession  of  some  intelligible  account  how  this  most  famous  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
world  has  come  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  its  own  government.  1  he  nature  of  our  subject,  therefore, 
seems  to  press  urgently  that  wre  should  not  decline  the  task  of  offering  a  direct  explanation  of  the 
reasons,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  weighed  with  the  Divine  Wisdom  to  elect  that  His  kingdom 
upon  earth  should  be  seen  to  supplant  in  the  way  of  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  progress  both  the 
city  and  the  great  military  empire  of  Rome,  in  the  place  of  His  having  to  establish  it  by  any  open 
display  of  His  irresistible  omnipotence.  It  is  quite  true  that  “  our  mortal  thoughts,  as  the  Scripture 
says,  “are  necessarily  very  uncertain”  (Wisd.  ix.  14),  and  the  counsels  of  God  are  vastly  above  the 
minds  of  men  5  but  still  Divine  Wisdom  says,  “  1  hey  who  elucidate  Me  shall  have  eternal  life  (Ecclus. 
xxiv.  31).  Therefore  subject  to  the  imperfection  inherent  in  all  finnan  things,  and  craving  the 
aid  of  God  and  His  Spirit  of  light  and  truth,  the  attempt  may,  with  due  humility,  still  be  made. 
Its  intimate  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  of  our  history  will  sufficiently  explain  itself. 


The  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  acts 
of  Divine 
power. 


VIII.  Here  then  we  shall  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  firm 
and  steadfast  general  rule  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  governs  the  world,  according  to  which  all 
manifestations  of  Divine  power,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  come  to  stand  in  near  connection 
with  the  advent  of  Christ,  either  as  belonging  to  the  chain  of  events  that  were  in  more  immediate 
preparation  for  His  coming,  or  to  the  subsequent  events  which  were  designed  to  promote  the 
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formation  and  growth  of  His  Church,  are  purposely  covered  with  a  certain  veil  of  concealment  that 
is  directly  intended  to  hide  their  real  character,  as  acts  of  the  power  of  God,  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  this  characteristic  of  concealment  which,  on  its  being  revealed  to  the  prophet 
Isaias  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  has  drawn  from  him  the  exclamation,  “  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  a 
hidden  God,  Thou  God,  Saviour  of  Israel !”  (Isa.  xlv.  15.)  The  rule,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  is  by 
no  means  of  that  absolute  nature  which  never  admits  of  exceptions,  should  the  occasions  arise  which 
call  for  them,  as  in  the  celebrated  example  of  the  judgment  of  sudden  death  that  was  inflicted  on 
Ananias  and  his  wife  Sapphira.  In  the  main,  however,  the  rule  holds  good,  and  no  one  characteristic 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Christian  people  deserves  to  be  studied  with  a  closer  and  more 
minute  attention.  It  would  not  indeed  be  very  easy  to  determine  how  much  of  the  feebleness  of 
faith  and  the  timidity  and  wavering  of  judgment,  which  appears  to  have  become  so  sadlv  or  even 
universally  characteristic  of  the  present  times  of  the  Church,  may  not  be  either  directlv  or  indirectly 
traceable  to  ignorance  or  want  of  due  advertence  as  to  the  existence  of  this  general  rule  as  largely 
determining  the  acts  of  God  towards  the  Christian  people. 

IX.  1  he  Christian  redemption  again  is  perfectly  well  known,  beyond  either  the  power  or  the  A  mission  of 
desire  of  misconception,  as  a  mission  of  mercy  to  man.  A  very  little  reflection  then  will  suffice  to  requires\™e" 
convince  11s  of  the  truth  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a  mission  of  real  mercy  to  men  who  are  sinners,  it  men^'of  Dnme 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  quite  indispensable  that  God  should  east  a  veil  of  concealment  upon  Power- 
the  acts  of  His  sovereign  power.  The  law  of  the  tables  of  stone  was  promulgated  to  the  Israelite 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  lightnings  and  thunders,  which  were  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God 
that  no  one  among  the  Israelite  people  ventured  to  dispute.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  A 
manifestation  so  plain  that  it  could  not  be  gainsaid  had  to  be  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  through  which  the  tribe  of  Levi  consecrated  itself  to  the  service  of  the  altar— 
by  the  plague  in  which  Aaron  had  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead — by  the  bite  of  the  fiery 
serpents,  and  by  the  numerous  humiliating  defeats  of  Israel  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
more  openly  God  manifests  1 1  is  power  the  greater  becomes  the  corresponding;  necessity  for  His 
exacting  condign  punishment  from  all  who  make  themselves  the  impious  and  daring  opponents  of 
His  will.  1  he  1  harao  who  resisted  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  ultimately  drowned 
with  all  his  army  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Core,  Dathan,  and  Abiron,  who  disputed  the 
prerogatives  with  which  God  had  invested  Moses  and  Aaron,  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  the 
earth  opening  her  mouth  and  swallowing  them  up.  The  army  of  Sennacherib,  which  defied’  the 
power  of  God  to  protect  Jerusalem,  perished  by  the  hand  of  a  destroying  angel  before  the  very  walls 
which  they  thought  to  raze  and  level  to  the  ground. 

Had  it  then  but  been  the  design  of  God  to  place  the  mission  of  His  Christ  entirely  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  mission  entrusted  to  Moses,  viz.,  as  a  power  backed  by  the  infliction  of 
immediate  and  terrible  acts  of  vengeance  on  the  transgressors,  where,  to  use  St.  Paul’s  words,  “  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  retribution  ”  of  reward  (Heb.  ii.  2),  the  sinners  under 
the  Gospel  would  have  had  no  choice  left  open  to  them,  except,  on  the  one  hand,  unqualified 
surrender  and  submission,  or,  on  the  other,  the  certain  guilt  of  open  and  daring  defiance,  with  its 
inevitable  consequences.  It  must  be  easy  to  perceive  that  a  Divine  mission  of  this  kind  among 
men  could  not  possibly  be  called  one  of  love  and  mercy.  That  which  St.  Paul  especially  insists  upon 
would  have  been  entirely  wanting  to  it.  “  Knowest  thou  not,  O  man,”  are  the  Apostle’s  words, 
that  the  goodness  of  God  ealleth  thee  to  repentance?”  (Rom.  ii.  4.)  If  there  is  to  be  a  real  mission 
o  mercy  and  pardon  for  men,  no  truth  respecting  it  ought  to  be  more  apparent  on  its  surface  than 
t  e  necessity  why  God  should,  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  ends,  place  a  veil  over  the  too-crreat 
manifestation  of  His  power.  Doubtless,  nothing  can  be  more  consonant  with  all  ordinary  human 
ideas  of  greatness  than  that  the  perpetrator  of  any  act  of  daring  contempt  against  a  human  sovereignty 
should  in  the  most  summary  way  be  made  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  evil  deed.  But,  nevertheless 
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The  rule  of 
concealment  of 
Divine  power 
enhances  the 
merit  of  faith. 


if  God  Himself  is  to  act  in  this  manner,  His  Divine  purpose  of  mercy  to  sinners  will  be  defeated;  for 
such  a  purpose  plainly  requires  that  He  should  be  very  long-suffering  in  their  regard,  and  that,  in  the 
way  of  the  general  rule  of  His  dealings,  He  should  grant  to  all  the  sinners  the  longest  possible  time 
to  reconsider  their  ways,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  means  placed  within  their  reach  of 
seeking  a  reconciliation  and  of  making  their  peace  with  His  justice. 

X.  To  the  above  is  also  to  be  added  another  by  no  means  unimportant  consideration,  viz.,  that 
the  merit  of  faith  in  the  believer  is  very  usefully  and  advantageously  tried  and  proved  by  the  veil 
which  is  thrown  over  the  acts  of  Divine  power  to  conceal  them  from  the  gaze  of  men.  Of  this  we 
have  an  ever-memorable  example  in  the  instance  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  who,  although 
suffering  the  just  punishment  of  his  own  sins,  was  enlightened  to  discern  the  Divine  Presence,  which 
the  scoffing  multitude  could  not  perceive,  in  his  fellow-sufferer  beside  him,  and  merited,  by  his  act  of 
faith  under  so  great  a  difficultv,  the  promise,  “  I  his  day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise. 

XI.  The  truth  then  of  which  we  now  come  into  possession,  viz.,  that  the  very  purpose  of  Divine 
mercy  for  which  the  Christian  mission  of  reconciliation  for  sinners  is  sent  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  requires  that  the  veil  of  concealment  should  be  largely  thrown  over  the  acts  of  Divine 
intervention  in  the  world,— we  shall  find  to  be  eminently  conducive  to  a  right  understanding  of  all 
that  will  come  before  us  in  the  progress  of  our  history.  Indeed  it  is  almost  more  than  questionable 
whether  the  numerous  sufferings  and  deaths  of  the  holy  martyrs,  which  at  the  time  will  have  to 
appear  to  pass  wholly  unavenged,  and  to  exhibit  nothing  but  the  extreme  side  of  the  weakness  of  the 
cause  of  God,  to  all  appearance  entirely  denuded  of  any  protection,  together  with  the  seeming 
absolute  triumph  of  injustice  seated  in  the  seat  of  power,  would  be  a  subject  of  edification  and  a 
nourishment  of  faith,  without  a  previous  clear  understanding  that  this  seemingly  defenceless  state  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  Christian  mission  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  to  sinners,  for  the 
sake  of  the  sinners  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Divine  Government  should  be  sparing  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  its  powers  of  vengeance  over  the  transgressors  in  this  world,  and  seek  rather  to  be 
glorified  by  the  heroic  and  superhuman  fortitude  of  its  own  servants  in  their  resisting  unto  the 
glorious  accomplishment  of  their  martyrdom  all  the  efforts  of  the  adversary  to  withdraw  them  from 
their  fidelity  to  their  faith.  “  This  is  the  victory,”  says  the  Apostle,  “  which  overcomes  the  world, 
our  faith  ”  (1  John  v.  4) ;  and  again,  savs  the  same  Apostle  in  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse,  ‘  1  his  is 
the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints”  (Apoc.  xiii.  10). 

The  Christian  XII.  And  here  we  may  further  perceive  another  very  important  benefit  which  arises  naturally 
•''"humanride  out  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  come  into  possession  as  regards  the  right  understanding  of  the 
subject  of  our  history.  It  shows  to  us  the  human  side  of  the  Christian  kingdom  which  God  has 
established  upon  the  earth,  and  brings  before  us,  in  a  very  practical  manner,  how  God,  as  we  shall 
again  and  again  have  to  insist,  continually  works  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes  by  human 
instruments.  He  can,  as  regards  the  possession  of  a  power  that  no  man  can  resist,  it  He  pleases,  give 
effect  to  His  will  quite  independently  of  men;  yet  His  will  is  to  work  with  His  creatures,  and  not 
independently  of  them.  When,  therefore,  that  which  is  really  the  fruit  of  Divine  Wisdom  sovereignly 
disposing  of  the  events  of  the  world,  wears  an  outward  appearance  as  if  it  were  nothing  more  than 
the  fruit  of  the  ways  and  the  wills  of  the  men  who  are  its  instruments,  to  discern  then  by  faith  the 
power  of  God  accomplishing  His  own  purposes  through  the  actions  of  men,  becomes  an  act  on  the 
part  of  the  believer,  the  merit  and  dignity  of  which  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  an 
opposite  alternative.  “Behold,”  says  the  prophet  Habacuc,  “ye  despisers;  see,  marvel,  and  perish; 
for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  even  if  a  man  declare  it  unto  you 
(Hab.  i.  5  ;  Acts  xiii.  4 1).  It  has  evidently  not  been  part  of  the  counsels  of  God  to  stamp  upon  the 
military  Rome,  which  He  sent  as  the  precursor  of  the  Roman  Church,  any  such  undeniable  and 
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irresistible  signs  of  its  having  been  the  creation  of  Ilis  Divine  Providence  as  would  necessitate  the 
infliction  of  punishment  upon  those  who  might  refuse  to  accept  it  as  such.  It  remains  at  least  open 
for  those  who  are  so  minded  to  hold  that  the  extraordinary  career  of  the  Roman  city  is  nothing  more 
than  the  fruit  of  man’s  natural  virtue.  No  one  is  placed  under  any  positive  command  to  derive  the 
supremacy  of  Roman  legislation  and  jurisprudence  from  a  higher  source  than  the  superior  powers  of 
the  uninfluenced  and  unaided  human  intellect.  Every  one  is  in  possession  of  his  libertv,  as  far  as 
any  law  external  to  himself  is  concerned,  to  assign  the  constant  succession  of  capable  Roman 
statesmen  and  public  servants  to  chance,  just  as  they  may  attribute  the  almost  invariable  victories  of 
the  Roman  armies  to  their  superior  tactics,  discipline,  and  military  science.  God  herein  shows  to  us 
that  He  is  not  willing  to  be  honoured  by  a  forced  and  compulsory  faith, -and  therefore  He  purposely 
leaves  the  acts  of  His  omnipotence  in  the  world  open,  to  a  twofold  interpretation;  one  in  which  His 
Divine  power  is  discerned  and  joyfully  greeted  with  the  becoming  reverence  and  faith,  and  the  other, 
one  in  which  nothing  more  is  perceived  than  the  endless  clash  of  the  perverse  wills  and  conflict 
of  men. 

And  here  it  may  be  useful  to  the  reader  to  acquaint  him  with  the  existence  of  two  opposite  Two  opposite 
schools  of  thought,  who  take  courses  very  divergent  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  interpreting  thought °f 
the  phenomena  of  the  Christian  history.  Some,  like  the  historian  Gibbon,  attempt  to  account  for 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  almost  exclusively  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  and 
there  are  others  who  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  thinking  that  the  honour  of  the  Christian 
religion  requires  the  assertion  that  all  is  purely  miraculous.  Neither  extreme  can  be  called 
the  truth. 

I  he  numerous  natural  causes  which  Gibbon  and  other  writers  of  his  school  enumerate^  with  a 
very  admirable  sagacity,  though,  unhappily  for  themselves,  expressive  of  their  personal  disbelief,  do 
not  the  less  on  this  account  deserve  the  attentive  study  of  the  Christian  reader.  To  the  mind  of  an 
infidel  they  may  appear  to  favour  his  particular  unbelief;  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian  they  are  all  so 
many  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  God,  who,  long  before  the  event,  has  set  in  motion 
the  secret  springs  of  human  action  which  were  proper  to  promote  and  realise  His  plans  when  the 
time  should  come.  Omnipotence  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  God  ;  and  He  who  will  do  nothing 
without  Ilis  creatures  may  be  expected  to  give  proof  of  the  unerring  intelligence  with  which  He  can 
employ  everything  of  the  world  of  man  as  the  instrument,  if  He  thinks  fit  to  use  it,  of  working  out 
His  own  designs.  Christ  has  said,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  things  unto  Me”  (John 
xn.  32).  Extremely  great,  consequently,  is  the  error  of  those  Christian  apologists  who  have  been 
misled  to  think  that  unbelief  could  only  be  met  by  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  asserting  the 
exclusively  miraculous  character  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian  religion.  Our  homage&and 
our  adoration  as  Christians  are  due  to  a  twofold  manifestation  of  Divine  agency  in  history  f  The 
sublime  Divine  Providence  which  draws  so  near  to  us  in  the  various  measures  of  wise  and 
intelligent  preparation  by  which  God  makes  all  things  serve  His  will,  claims  our  adoration 
equally  with  the  miraculous  manifestation  of  His  power  through  which  He  triumphs  in  the 

weak  and  contemptible  things  of  the  world,  of  which  He  has  made  His  choice  in  order  that  He 
may  confound  the  strong. 

XIII.  In  the  main,  then,  the  testimony  of  history,  though  it  does  not  carry  its  interpretation 
written  upon  it  in  a  manner  that  is  beyond  dispute,  may  always  be  found  singularly  confirmative  of 
ait  to  men  of  goodv  ill,  and  very  plainly  to  show  that  human  events  bear  witness  to  the  truth  that 
though  established  in  weakness,  and  having  nearly  all  the  great  and  signal  interventions  of  Divine 
power  studiously  concealed  from  view,  the  Christian  kingdom  of  God"  on  earth  is  not  the  less  in 
simple  truth  irresistible.  The  three  long  centuries  of  persecution  and  outlawry,  of  torture  and  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  which  the  Christian  society  passed  through  before  it  was  able  to  supplant  its  military 
predecessor,  contain  in  themselves  the  proof  of  this  manifestation  of  Divine  power.  Though  ever  in 
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"weakness  and  distress  during  these  centuries,  and  never  free  from  the  scandals  and  the  imperfections 
of  humanity,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  beautiful  comparison  of  the  Roman  poet — 

“  Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrse  feraci  frond  is  in  Algido 
Per  damna  per  csedes  ab  ipso 

Ducit  opes  animum  que  ferro.”  1 — IV.  Odes,  iv.  57. 

The  Christian  kingdom  proved  itself  to  possess  an  irresistible  power  of  progress  and  increase.  Christ, 
who  founded  it,  purchased  for  it  the  Divine  benediction,  which  nothing  external  can  cancel,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  sins  of  the  Christian  people  themselves  can  for  a  time  retard.  The  price  at 
which  this  benediction  was  purchased  was  His  own  blood,  of  which  the  red  pottage  with  which 
Jacob  purchased  the  elder  brother’s  birthright  was  the  figure.  In  the  strength  of  this  benediction 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  is  sent  to  subdue  the  whole  world,  and  to  establish  the 
reign  of  Christian  truth  and  justice  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  end  the  victory  must  be  with  the  side 
of  God. 

Nothing  seems  more  defenceless  and  less  able  to  protect  itself  against  the  ill-will  of  its  aggressors 
than  the  Christian  kingdom;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  prevails.  Its  Divine  founder  has  promised 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  the  person  whom  He  has  constituted  His  vicar 
upon  earth,  and  all  who  remain  faithfully  attached  to  the  person  and  sacred  office  of  this  vicar  are 
partakers  in  the  promise  made  to  him.  Nevertheless,  as  Christ  Himself,  when  He  was  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Temple,  was  greeted  with  the  prophetic  announcement,  “  that  He  was  set 
for  the  rising  and  falling  of  many  in  Israel,”  the  same  destiny  appears  to  be  renewed  in  the  very  rule 
of  the  manifestation  of  His  power  upon  earth  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  veil  of 
concealment,  which  is  studiously  thrown  over  this  power,  is  not  equally  beneficial  for  all.  It  is 
eminently  beneficial  for  mankind  in  general  that  this  veil  of  concealment  should  hide  the  acts  of 
Divine  omnipotence  from  the  general  scrutiny,  but  there  are  those  who  make  it  a  cause  of  stumbling. 
It  is  good,  on  the  whole,  that  the  rule  exists,  but  still  it  is,  in  common  with  everything  else  belonging 
to  Christ,  a  thing  set  for  the  falling  and  rising  of  many  in  Israel.  The  prophet  Daniel  has  the 
words,  “  I  he  impious  shall  act  impiously,  and  not  all  the  impious  shall  understand,  but  those  who 
have  been  taught  they  shall  understand  ”  (Dan.  xii.  2). 

1  “  Like  oak  by  sturdy  axes  lopped 

Of  all  its  boughs,  which  once  the  brakes 
Of  shaggy  Algidus  o’ertopped. 

Its  loss  its  glory  makes, 

And  from  the  very  steel  fresh  strength  and  spirit  takes.” 

— Martin’s  Version. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


“The  Older  shall  serve  the  Younger.” 

AUGUSTUS  C/ESAR  THE  SUPREME  LEGISLATOR  AND  THE  LIVING  PERSONAL  CENTRE 
OF  UNITY  OF  THE  ROMAN  WORLD ,  AND  THE  CONNECTION  OF  HIS  CAREER 
WITH  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


I.  Acquaintance  with  the  rule  of  the  general  concealment  of  the  acts  of  Divine  power  a  necessary 
caution  for  Christian  students  of  history.  II.  Human  instruments  are  employed  to  carry  the 
designs  of  God  into  effect.  III.  Augustus  Ccesar,  arrived  at  the  summit,  begins  to  perceive  the 
necessity  for  an  entirely  new  order  of  policy.  IF.  Augustus  deliberates  whether  he  should  not 
retire  into  private  life.  V.  A  glance  at  the  anxious  position  of  Augustus.  VI.  The  conflicting 
counsel  of  Marais  Agrippa  and  of  Meccenas.  VII.  Augustus  prefers  the  counsel  of  Meccenas. 

VIII.  Considerations  on  the  causes  of  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  the  public  career  of 
Augustus  Ccesar.  IX.  Superficial  character  of  the  explanations  commonly  given  of  this  change. 

X.  Republican  Rome  is  too  reasonable  not  to  seek  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  change.  XI. 

Republican  Rome  and  Augustus  Ccesar  mutually  coalesce  in  a  compromise  which  has  for  its  aim 
the  preservation  of  Rome.  X II.  The  usual  dignity  of  Rome  appears  in  the  manner  of  its 
submission  to  its  fate.  XIII.  Characteristics  of  the  new  career  of  Augustus  Ccesar.  XIV. 

The  surrender  of  republican  Rome  does  not  proceed  from  servility,  but  from  conviction.  XV. 

The  judgment  of  the  Compte  de  Champagny.  XVI.  Augustus  Ccesar  fulfils  the  Scripture 
figure  of  the  older  serving  the  younger.  XVII.  Christ  the  true  centre  of  unity  for  time  and 
eternity.  XVIII.  The  central  seat  of  judgment  of  the  Christian  religion.  XIX.  The 
precursor  disappears  and  withers  away,  and  the  Divine  power  succeeds  to  its  place. 

VERNMENT  unquestionably  is,  and  must  remain  to  the  end  of  Combination 
the  world,  the  mission  and  prerogative  of  the  Christian  religion.  conceaWlnt1'1' 
But  in  order  that  this  claim  may  never  be  put  forward  for  anv  of  the^ngdom 
other  ends  except  those  contemplated  by  its  Divine  Founder,  it  is  of  Christ, 
necessary  that  we  should  by  no  means  omit  to  associate  with  it 
the  companion  truth,  that  He  upon  whose  shoulder  government 
rests  was  pleased  to  come  into  the  world  as  the  little  unknown 
Hebrew  child  of  Bethlehem.  The  humility  of  His  comme  into 
the  world  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  in  any  sense  taken  as  the  measure 
of  His  power  over  it ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
who  are  called  to  make  His  government  of  the  world  their 
special  study,  ever  to  forget  that  the  acts  of  His  power  over  the 
world  are  to  the  end  of  time  to  remain  shrouded  with  the  same 
veil  of  concealment  as  that  which  hid  from  view  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  in  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem. 

Immediately  before  the  prophet  Isaias  revealed  to  us  the  coming  of  One  of  whom  he  foretold 
that  the  government  is  upon  His  shoulder,  whose  name  was  to  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  God,  the  Mighty  One,  the  Father  of  the  future  world,  the  Prince  of 
Peace  (Isa.  ix.  6),  he  had  said,  “a  little  child  is  born  to  us.”  Power  so  great,  combined 
with  such  equally  great  concealment  as  the  grotto  of  Bethlehem  presents  to  view,  conveys  a  lesson 
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which  no  Christian  reader  of  history  can  ever  safely  dismiss  from  his  thoughts  as  he  prosecutes  his 
task. 

To  insist,  however,  upon  readers  of  history  carefully  bearing  in  mind  this  rule  of  the  general 
concealment  of  the  acts  of  Divine  power  as  a  guiding  truth  for  their  own  particular  study,  the 
verification  of  which  they  are  especially  to  look  for  in  the  course  of  all  Christian  history,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  to  be  permitted  to  obscure  a  corresponding  truth  which  all  nations  and  people  and 
[esus  Christ  all  times  of  the  world  accept  with  one  common  accord.  The  Divine  Founder  Himself  has  placed  the 
Divinfty1  by^'S  credibility  of  His  religion  upon  His  own  exhibition  of  superhuman  miraculous  power,  and  upon  the 
working  fact  Qf  phe  continuance  of  a  certain  measure  of  the  same  power  always  accompanying  the  presence 
of  His  religion  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Exhibition  of  miraculous  power,  consequently,  remains 
for  all  time  the  ultimate  reason  for  believing  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel.  All 
that  we  should  here  wish  to  inculcate  is,  that  it  is  not  on  this  account  the  less  necessary  and  whole¬ 
some  caution  for  readers  of  history,  particularly  that  of  all  Christian  times,  to  bear  in  mind  the  truth 
strenuously  inculcated  in  the  preceding  chapter, — that  Divine  power  as  manifested  upon  earth  in 
connection  with  the  Christian  religion,  the  Divine  mission  of  mercy  to  men,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
thing  carefully  and  studiously  veiled  from  the  view  and  gaze  of  the  multitude.  So  veiled,  indeed, 
is  this  manifestation  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  except  by  those  who  start  from  a  principle 
of  faith,  and  therefore  are,  so  to  speak,  on  the  lookout  for  the  traces  of  a  Divine  power  discernible 
in  the  midst  of  the  collision  of  the  human  agents  who  figure  in  the  history.  Jacob,  on  his  flight, 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  the  exclamation  on  his  lips,  “  The  Lord  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew 
it  not!”  Subsequent  reflection  on  the  events  of  a  history  may  frequently  elicit  the  same  exclamation 
from  its  students. 

We  are  able,  it  should  be  observed,  to  discover  the  rule  of  the  concealment  of  Divine  power 
abundantly  exemplified  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  Undoubtedly,  Jesus  Christ  appears  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Evangelists  as  One  who  has  the  power  of  working  miracles  whenever  it  is  1 1  is  will  to  use  His 
power;  but  He  does  not  the  less  also  appear  as  One  who  has  prescribed  to  Himself  the  rule  rather 
to  shun  than  to  be  prodigal  of  the  display  of  His  power.  He  is  seen  to  reserve  His  miracles  for  the 
times  and  occasions  which  Fie  judges  to  be  such  as  to  require  this  manifestation  of  His  power.  For 
example,  He  silently  passes  over  Herod’s  desire  to  witness  a  miracle.  He  had  shown  Himself 
perfectly  able  to  walk  on  the  waters,  but  for  all  this,  His  rule  is  not  to  use  His  powrer,  but  to  take  a 
boat  in  which  to  cross  the  lake;  and  Fie  makes  use  of  a  boat  from  which  to  teach  the  people,  in  order 
to  prevent  Himself  being  inconvenienced  by  their  crowding  too  closely  round  His  person.  He  can 
raise  the  dead  to  life,  yet  even  when  He  does  this,  in  the  case  of  the  daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue.  He  still  prefers  to  say  to  the  people  without,  “  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  ”  (Luke 
viii.  52).  Fie  restores  sight  to  the  man  born  blind,  but  still  He  makes  use  of  an  application, 
accompanied  with  the  instruction  to  go  and  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Although,  then,  all 
Christianity  must  ever  recognise  in  the  person  of  its  Divine  Founder  One  to  whose  power  to  work 
miracles  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  nevertheless,  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  Christian  history,  we 
have  to  be  made  very  clearly  aware  of  the  existence  of  reasons,  known  to  God  Himself,  which  limit 
the  manifestation  of  miraculous  powrer  to  the  proper  times  and  occasions,  and  which  leave  the  fullest 
room,  by  an  express  purpose  and  design,  for  the  free  operation  of  all  the  powers  and  springs  of  action 
'  which  belong  to  the  ordinary  life  of  humanity.  “  There  are  in  history,”  as  is  very  well  observed  by 
a  learned  French  writer,1  “  two  principles  of  action,  God  and  man.  Man  can  do  nothing  without 
God,  and  God  will  do  nothing  without  man.”  “  When  the  original  causes  of  great  events  come  to 
be  better  known,  and  this  knowledge  reveals  to  us  the  innumerable  means  which  have  been  employed 
to  prepare  for  them  and  finally  to  bring  them  to  pass,  we  bring  no  prejudice  to  the  part  which 
appertains  to  God,  by  making  the  discovery  of  the  secret  springs  which  God  has  set  in  movement 
among  men  for  the  realisation  of  His  designs.  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  the  historical 
1  F.  Delaunay,  preface  to  Moines  et  Sibylles  dans  l’Antiquite  Judeo-Grecque. 
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perspective  extends  itself,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  perceived  God  to  come  nearer  to  us,  by  our  acquiring 
each  day  a  still  clearer  insight  into  His  sublime  providence.” 

II.  It  will  prove  by  no  means  inopportune,  as  regards  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  that  we 
should  thus  recapitulate  the  line  of  thought  of  its  predecessor,  as  the  immediate  preliminary  to  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  extraordinary  career  of  Augustus  Caesar  as  the  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world 
for  the  long  reign  of  forty-four  years.  We  have  before  us  the  peculiar  task  of  tracing  during  this 
period  of  time  the  course  of  one  who  was  irresistibly  borne  forward,  by  a  very  remarkable  providence, 
to  become  the  living  personal  centre  of  the  unity  of  the  entire  Roman  world ;  and  we  have  to 
prosecute  our  task  from  a  point  of  view,  which,  however  eminently  becoming  it  may  be  to  a  Christian 
mind,  is,  in  a  manner  much  to  be  regretted,  almost  always  habitually  omitted  from  consideration  in 
the  pages  of  the  volumes  which  are  in  currency  as  Roman  histories.  The  religious  mind  of  Rome 
during  the  century  in  which  Augustus  lived  recognised  in  him  a  ruler  sent  by  the  superhuman  power 
that  watched  over  the  destinies  of  the  city  and  its  empire,  and  as  Christians  we  are  but  asked  to 
make  a  step  in  advance  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  discern  in  the  career  of  Augustus  a  ruler  of  the 
Roman  world  sent  by  the  Divine  Providence  which  was  preparing  the  nations  for  the  coming  of 
Christ,  to  discharge  a  particular  debt  of  service  appertaining  to  the  work  of  this  preparation.  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  be  asked  as  Christians  to  acknowledge  in  Augustus  a  politician  and  a  ruler 
of  men  who,  unknown  to  himself,  was  to  be  constrained  by  the  benediction  resting  on  the  Roman 

name  to  fulfil  the  Scripture  figure  of  the  elder  brother,  compelled  by  the  terms  of  his  blessing  to  be  Augustus 
the  servant  of  his  younger  brother,  to  whom  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  benediction  had  been  given,  known  to'him- 

In  order,  however,  to  be  the  better  able  to  enter  readily  and  without  misgiving  into  the  order  of  menthi  the™" 
ideas  with  which  we  shall  now  have  to  be  concerned,  it  may  not  be  altogether  an  act  of  superfluous  hand5  °f  God- 
caution,  if  a  brief  word  be  uttered  in  the  way  of  entreaty,  that  an  obvious  truth  should  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  God  is  not  to  be  safely 
measured  by  the  shortsightedness,  not  to  say  blindness,  which  is  natural  to  the  human  mind.  We 
can  see  now,  says  St.  Paul,  only  in  a  mirror,  “and  under  an  enigma”  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  Christ  has 
said  that  il  lie  were  to  be  lifted  up  (on  the  cross),  He  would  draw  all  things  unto  Himself  (John 
xii.  32);  and,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  “Fire,  hail,  snow,  ice,  and  storms  do  His  word”  (Ps. 
cxlviii.  8).  God  has  far  more  persons  and  things  that  are  the  instruments  of  His  designs  than  will 
ever  be  known  to  us.  We  should,  therefore,  do  well  to  learn  from  a  wholesome  sense  of  the  extreme 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge  the  wisdom  of  divesting  ourselves  of  anything  like  surprise  at  the 
thought  of  the  career  of  Augustus  Caesar  being  proposed  for  studv  as  fulfilling,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  Scripture  figure  of  the  older  serving  his  younger  brother.  We  have  the  precedent  of 
the  choice  of  God,  selecting  Cyrus  the  Persian  to  be  the  instrument  of  His  designs  years  before 
Cyrus  was  in  any  way  aware  of  whose  cause  he  was  the  servant.  “  I  am  the  Lord,”  savs  God  bv 
His  prophet;  “there  is  nothing  greater  than  Me,  and  beside  Me  there  is  no  God.  I  have  girded 
thee,  and  thou  hast  not  known  Me,  in  order  that  they  who  are  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  from 
his  setting  may  know  that  nothing  exists  without  Me”  (Isa.  xlv.  5).  Although,  then,  we  mav  fail 
to  come  upon  the  trace  of  anything  which  -may  serve  even  as  an  indication  that  Augustus  Caesar  had 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  he  was  in  an  especial  manner  the  servant  of  a  power  higher 
than  himself,  who  was  through  him  fulfilling  and  working  out  His  own  designs,  this  can  be  no 
legitimate  obstacle  whatever  to  a  Christian  reader  discerning  in  Augustus  Caesar  the  servant  of  a 
power  high  above  Rome  and  the  entire  world  subject  to  Rome,  who  was  employing  him  in  a  work 
of  extremely  distinct  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  His  work  of  the  redemption  and 
reconstitution  of  the  world. 

III.  However,  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  speaK  of  an  Augustus  Caesar  who,  unknown  to 
himself,  has  begun  to  live  and  act  as  the  servant  of  a  power  high  above  Rome  and  the  world  subject 
to  Rome,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Augustus  Caesar  of  whom  we  thus  speak  is  no  lonyer  the 
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Caius  Octavianus  Caesar,  the  political  adventurer  working  his  wav  to  supreme  power,  with  whom 
our  narrative  has  hitherto  been  concerned.  The  Caius  Caesar  whom  we  have  hitherto  known  as  the 
patient  and  astute  climber  up  of  the  ascent,  steep  and  slippery,  to  supreme  power,  disappears  almost 
immediately  upon  his  attaining  to  the  summit,  and  furnishes  the  most  singular  and  extraordinary 
example  of  the  complete  and  total  change  of  a  public  career  of  which  human  history  preserves 
any  record. 

I V.  Our  narrative  in  Chapter  IX.  left  Augustus  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  from  Egypt,  and  from 
his  victory  over  Cleopatra  and  Antony;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  studied  but  brief 
account  of  his  biographer,  C.  Suetonius,  the  chief  impression  upon  his  mind  after  his  return  to  Rome 
was  a  very  intelligible  sense  of  dread  at  the  dangers  of  his  new  position,  as  sole  and  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  These  dangers  may  be  said,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  to  have  stared 
him  in  the  face.  How  was  he  to  escape  from  the  fate  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor,  Julius  Caesar, 
who  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  the  ambition  which  had  led  him  to  seek  the  name  and  title 
of  royalty,  in  order  to  become  in  his  own  person  the  officially-recognised  living  centre  of  the  unitv 
of  the  Roman  world  ?  Here,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  that  whatever  course  Augustus  Caesar  will  finallv 
elect,  concern  for  his  own  personal  safety  will  be  certain  to  have  its  full  share  in  determining  his 
choice.  Suetonius  lifts  the  veil,  and  introduces  us  to  the  secret  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  this  appears  to  have  at  first  turned  towards  the  plan  of  his  own  retirement  into  private  life,  and 
of  his  allowing  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to  revert  to  their  former  condition  of  lying  at  the 
sovereign  disposal  of  the  Senate.  To  this  course  Augustus  seems  to  have  detected  the  existence  of 
one  insuperable  objection,  and  this  objection  was  one  all  the  more  insuperable  because  it  personally 
concerned  himself  and  his  own  safety.  A  real  return  to  private  life  in  his  case  had  ceased  to  be  a 
possible  thing.  He  had  either  climbed  or  suffered  himself  to  be  borne  by  the  course  of  events  to  the 
summit,  and  now  he  sees  that  he  has  perforce  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  exaltation.  Whatever  the 
multiplied  dangers  may  be  that  await  him  on  the  summit,  those  which  await  him,  if  he  quits  the 
summit,  will  be  tenfold  greater.  Since,  then,  he  finds  himself  upon  the  summit,  however  he  may 
have  come  there,  on  the  summit  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  remain,  and  lie  must  seek  his  safety 
in  studying  for  the  rest  of  his  career  how  to  strike  out  a  line  of  public  policy  which  will  give  no  one 
any  cause  to  complain  of  the  change ;  in  other  words,  he  has  now  to  strain  every  nerve,  as  Suetonius 
says,  “  Ne  quern  novi  status  paeniteret”  (Aug.,  c.  28). 

Suetonius,  however,  is  very  far  from  desiring  his  readers  to  gather  from  his  words  that  Augustus 
Caesar  had  no  better  or  more  praiseworthy  motive  than  simply  a  concern  for  his  own  personal  safety 
in  his  coming  to  the  determination  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  distinctly  savs  that 
Augustus  was  equally  alive  to  the  danger  of  committing  the  public  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  any 
further  to  the  decision  of  a  plurality  of  voices.  He  quotes  the  words  of  an  edict  which  Au<uistus 
published  on  this  very  subject,  and  which  undoubtedly  does  honour  to  him,  as  the  statesman  raised 
up  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  emergency.  “  May  it  be  granted  to  me,”  says  Augustus  in  this 
edict,  “  to  have  the  happiness  of  establishing  the  commonwealth  on  a  safe  and  sound  basis,  and  thus 
to  enjoy  the  reward  of  which  I  am  ambitious,  that  of  being  celebrated  for  moulding  it  into  the  form 
best  adapted  for  our  present  circumstances,  so  that  on  my  being  called  out  of  the  world  I  may  carry 
with  "me  the  hope  that  the  foundations  which  I  have  laid  for  its  future  government  will  prove 
firm  and  stable.”1 

V.  We  may,  without  great  difficulty,  picture  to  ourselves  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  of  Caius 
Caesar  must  have  been  filled  with  anxieties  and  forebodings  for  the  future,  when  he  began  to  realise 
to  himself  what  his  new  position  actually  was.  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  Rome  without  a  single 
external  enemy  or  rival  of  sufficient  importance  either  to  occupy  his  own  attention  or  to  divert  the 

1  Suet.  D.  Augustus,  c.  28.  Thompson’s  translation. 
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thoughts  of  those  to  whom  he  might  have  become  an  object  of  personal  aversion.  For  Cams  Caesar 
to  find  himself  fairly  face  to  face  with  an  entire  world  to  which  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
restoring  complete  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  whose  eyes  were  turned  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  Rome,  waiting  to  see  what  would  befall  the  empress  city,  and  what  course  it  would  take,  could 
not  but  bring  an  entirely  new  order  of  thoughts  to  his  mind.  Nothing  brings  greater  dangers  to 
those  who  have  worked  their  way  to  power  than  peace.  Sleepest  thou,  says  the  messenger  from 
heaven,  in  Homer’s  poem,  thou  son  of  Atreus,  the  warrior  and  tamer  of  horses — 

‘  ‘  oti  XP^I  iroLWvxLov  diSetv  ^ov\r}(pbpov  tLvdpa 
ip  \aoi  t  (Tirerpaipdrai  Kal  tog  go.  p.ep.T)\e.” 

— Iliad,  ii.  24. 

“  It  ill  becomes  the  man  to  whom  the  people  are  entrusted,  and  who  has  so  many  and  such  weighty 
matters  on  his  shoulders,  to  sleep  on  through  the  whole  night.  We  can  easily  understand  how  Caius 
Caesar  must  have  had  more  than  one  subject  of  the  gravest  solicitude  present  to  his  mind  at  this 
critical  moment,  when  the  sudden  pacification  of  the  whole  Roman  world  for  the  first  time  brought 
before  him  the  necessity  of  legislating  for  the  world  which  by  his  means  had  been  restored  to  peace. 

Caius  Csesar,  it  is  true,  had  not  in  the  same  degree  the  resource  possessed  by  Solomon,  which  enabled 
him  to  fall  down  before  the  Divine  Majesty  that  had  chosen  the  people  of  Israel,  with  the  prayer, 

“  Thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  Thy  people  whom  Thou  hast  chosen,  an  immense  people  which 

cannot  be  numbered  or  counted  for  multitude.  Give,  therefore,  Thy  servant  an  understanding  heart 

to  judge  Thy  people,  and  to  discern  between  good  and  evil;  for  who  shall  be  able  to  judge  Thy 

people,  which  is  so  numerous  ”  (3  Kings  iii.  8).  We  have  no  reliable  means  of  information  by  which 

to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  Caius  Caesar  may  have  been  personally  a  believer  in  the 

religion  of  Rome,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  one  of  the  errors  into  which  readers  of  Roman  history 

are  very  apt  to  fall,  to  seek  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  private  life  of  the  great  statesmen  and 

public  men  of  Rome.  All  the  statesmen  and  public  men  of  Rome  appear  on  the  scene  as  men  who 

are  possessed  with  the  idea  of  the  eternity  of  Rome  as  a  something — to  have  recourse  to  the  language 

in  which  they  would  themselves  express  their  thoughts — long  since  “  pre-ordained  by  the  industry  of 

the  fates.”  They  are  all  convinced  that  Rome  must  come  forth  victorious  out  of  every  crisis  •  Roman  states- 

nevertheless,  the  singular  and  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  conviction  is,  that  it  is  never  to  standViow 

have  the  effect  of  making  Romans  throw  themselves  with  a  pitiable  and  childish  abjection  into  the  o^the^vi^u S 

arms  of  the  Divine  power,  which  they  regard  as  pledged  to  give  them  the  victory.  The  invariable  lance  and 

tradition  of  all  the  statesmen,  generals,  ambassadors,  and  public  men  of  Rome  is  to  put  unlimited 

trust  in  the  Divine  power,  which,  as  they  believe,  has  entered  into  a  covenant  to  uphold  the  city, 

but  also  to  act  their  own  part  as  men  who  know  that  the  Rome  which  is  thus  divinely  protected 

expects  them  to  discharge  the  full  measure  of  their  own  duty  to  the  particular  office  entrusted  to 

them  with  the  most  invincible  courage  and  fidelity. 

If,  then,  no  historian  or  biographer  of  Caius  Csesar  relates  anything  of  him  when  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  world  at  peace,  parallel  to  the  praver  of  Solomon,  the  Roman  statesman 
whose  powers  of  combination  and  discernment,  together  with  his  persistent  aiming  at  one  end 
destitute  of  all  scruples  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  attain  it,  had  placed  him  upon  the  summit, 
could  not  be  without  advisers  and  associates  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel  in  his  new  predicament. 

Here  Dio  Cassius  has  preserved  for  us  two  of  the  most  remarkable  state  papers  to  which  the  whole 
literature  of  antiquity  contains  nothing  that  is  completely  parallel.  To  what  particular  official  The  two  state 
documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Senate  Dio  Cassius  may  have  had  access,  in  his  capacity  as  senator  Ag^ppaand 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  or  how  much  may  be  due  to  his  familiarity  with  the  state  secrets  Mecaenas- 
of  the  empire,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  but,  allowing  for  the  drawback,  if  any,  which  this 
uncertainty  may  require,  the  contents  of  the  two  state  papers  in  question  throw  a  most  wonderful 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  new  position  which  Caius  Csesar  occupied  at  this  moment.  Dio  Cassius 
brings  forward  Marcus  Agrippa,  Caesar’s  chief  military  commander,  and  Mecaenas,  his  principal 


The  advice  of 
M.  Agrippa. 


The  contrary 
counsel  of 
Mecaenas. 
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minister  and  adviser,  as  each  laying  before  their  chief  a  political  memorial,  the  contents  of  which  are 
nothing  less  than  a  study  in  themselves  as  regards  the  great  social  and  political  problem  which 
Caius  Caesar  was  now  called  to  solve  for  the  Roman  world.  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  their 
authenticity,  one  truth  incontestibly  results  from  them  in  a  very  clear  light.  Caius  Caesar,  in 
concert  with  his  intimate  advisers,  all  perceive  that  the  policy  which  has  conducted  the  relative  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  summit  of  power  will  no  longer  avail  for  his  remaining  in  safetv  upon  the 
summit  that  has  been  attained.  Hence  the  imperative  and  irresistible  necessity  which  they  all  feel 
has  been  laid  upon  them  to  determine  and  inaugurate  the  new  order  of  policy  by  which  they  may 
hope  prosperously  to  govern  the  whole  Roman  world,  now  that  it  has  been  restored  to  peace,  and  to 
secure  safety  of  life,  and  a  career  of  honour  and  tranquillity  for  themselves. 

VI.  Agrippa,  as  represented  by  Dio  Cassius,  takes  the  desponding  view  of  the  situation,  and  looks 
upon  the  possibility  of  Caius  Caesar  being  able  to  remain  at  the  summit  as  simply  hopeless;  hence  his 
advice  to  his  patron  is  that  of  an  old  experienced  campaigner,  accustomed  to  take  his  prompt  and 
practical,  hut  shortsighted,  view  of  the  case  that  is  before  him,  and  to  act  straightway  with  the  requisite 
firmness  and  decision  with  respect  to  it.  He  seems  to  say  in  effect  the  city  will  never  be  able  to  endure 
your  supremacy.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  people,  and,  if,  however,  they  are 
forced  into  submission,  they  will  submit  with  a  had  grace,  and  will  seize  the  first  possible  occasion  of 
taking  their  revenge.  He  appeals  to  the  example  of  the  Greek  cities  as  showing  that  all  their 
greatness  was  associated  with  their  possession  of  popular  liberties  and  freedom  of  administration. 
I  he  city,  which  has  been  for  such  a  long  number  of  years  governed  by  the  popular  voice,  and  which 
exercises  an  imperial  power  over  so  many  nations,  will  never  submit  to  the  rule  of  one  man. 
Remember  how  Camillus  was  sent  into  exile  because  he  made  use  of  white  horses  in  his  triumph  ; 
how  Scipio  was  condemned  for  aiming  at  too  great  power;  and,  lastly,  hear  in  mind  what  they  did 
to  your  father,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  desire  to  make  himself  king!  Agrippa  does  not, 
indeed,  advise  an  immediate  retirement,  hut  seems  to  sav,  act  like  Sulla,  and  prepare  to  extricate 
yourself  as  speedily  as  possible  from  a  position  in  which  you  are  certain  to  fall  a  victim. 

Unfortunately,  the  text  of  Dio  Cassius,  containing  the  conclusion  of  Agrippa’s  advice  and  the 
first  part  of  that  of  Mecaenas’,  has  perished.  The  substance,  however,  of  what  Mecaenas  has  to  say 
survives,  and  certainly  nothing  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  whole  of  antiquity  contains  so 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  so  incisive  and  succinct,  an  epitome  of  the  imperial  policy  of  Rome. 
It  would  form  almost  a  study  in  itself  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  and  maxims  or 
government  that  Mecaenas  lays  down  for  the  new  career  of  Caius  Caesar,  have  passed  on  into  the 
service  of  the  whole  subsequent  line  of  emperors,  and  have  been  in  part  handed  on  again  to  become 
rules  of  practical  administration  regulating  the  transactions  of  the  Christian  Rome  with  the  various 
nations  constituting  the  provinces  of  the  Universal  Church.  Mecaenas  appears  at  once  to  contravene 
the  counsel  of  Agrippa,  and  almost  peremptorily  to  negative  the  thought  of  Caius  Caesar  declining 
the  responsibility  of  remaining  on  the  summit.  He  seems  in  effect  to  say  as  much  as,  This  is  simply 
a  burden  which  you  cannot  decline,  however  much  you  may  desire  to  do  so.  “  Take  it  up  then 
promptly  and  with  alacrity,”  are  his  words,  “  or  rather  do  not  think  of  laying  it  down.  The  question 
is  not  how  you  came  into  possession  of  power,  but  how  you  may  retain  possession  and  so  avoid 
falling  into  danger.  Who  will  spare  you  when  you  have  allowed  all  the  powrer  to  revert  back  to  the 
people  in  whose  possession  it  once  was,  or  when  you  have  acquiesced  in  some  one  else  seizing  it  ? 
How  many  have  not  been  offended  by  you,  and  how  many  are  there  not  who  will  seek  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands,  of  all  of  whom  there  will  not  be  one  who  either  has  not  something  to 
avenge  upon  you,  or  who  will  not  want  you  out  of  the  wray  as  likely  to  prove  a  dangerous  adversary 
to  himself?  Look  at  the  example  of  Pompey,  who,  w'hen  he  had  laid  aside  his  power,  fell  into 
contempt,  was  plotted  against,  and,  when  he  was  unable  to  recover  his  power,  perished.  When  your 
father  wished  to  do  the  same  he  perished  also;  and  the  same  ruin  would  have  overtaken  both  Marius 
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and  Sulla  except  they  had  anticipated  their  danger  by  their  deaths.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who 
say  that  Sulla  committed  suicide  to  escape  from  his  adversaries,  but  however  this  may  be,  not  a  few 
of  his  laws  became  obsolete  before  his  death.  Be  quite  sure  then  that  many  a  Lepidus,  Sertorius, 
Brutus,  and  Cassius  are  ready  and  waiting  for  you  if  you  should  think  of  withdrawing”  (Dio 
Cassius,  lii.  17). 

Mecaenas  had  already  strongly  insisted  that  the  empire  of  the  city  had  grown  to  be  so  unwieldy, 
and  had  come  to  comprise  such  a  vast  variety  of  nations,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  admit  the 
thought,  that  a  popular  assembly  of  the  people,  or  even  a  deliberative  assembly  like  the  Senate,  was 
any  longer  equal  to  the  task  of  administering  its  business,  or  of  holding  its  numerous  parts  firmly 
together.  Hence,  he  says,  “  Our  republic  has  now  for  more  than  one  generation  been  like  a  large 
merchant  vessel  laden  with  every  kind  of  merchandise,  without  either  rudder  or  steersman,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  hither  and  thither,  by  a  multitude  of  storms.”  lie  urges,  therefore,  “  that  even  if  any  wrong 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  it  is  a  thing  done  which  cannot  now  with  any  safety  be  attempted  to  be 
cancelled ;  for  our  own  sakes  then,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  let  us  accept  our  destinv, 
which  places  the  gift  of  the  empire  in  your  hands;  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  it  has  not 
only  delivered  us  from  civil  wars,  but  has  committed  to  your  hands  the  whole  reconstitution  of 
affairs,  that  when  you  shall  have  had  time  to  apply  yourself  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the 
future  it  may  become  apparent  to  all,  that  the  evil  deeds  and  the  disturbances  of  the  past  were  the 
work  of  others,  but  that  you  are  the  man  who  is  really  good,  and  to  be  trusted  ”  (lii.  18). 

VII.  Space  would  not  admit  of  our  following  Mecsenas  through  all  the  various  maxims  and 
prescriptions  of  statecraft  by  which  he  proposes  that  Caius  Caesar  should  determine  what  the  new¬ 
line  of  policy  is  to  be  which  is  henceforw-ard  to  provide  as  well  for  the  honour  and  security  of  himself 
and  his  advisers  as  also  for  the  peace  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  Roman  world.  Suffice  it  to  sav, 
that  Mecaenas  in  his  state  paper  perfectly  follows  the  true  Roman  statesman’s  tradition  of  looking 
towards  the  future  with  an  unclouded  tranquillity.  “  How  can  it  be  otherwise,”  are  his  words  in 
conclusion,  “  but  that  all  will  look  upon  you  and  bear  affection  to  you  as  a  father  and  a  deliverer, 
when  they  see  you  unassuming,  upright,  able  to  hold  your  own  in  war  and  peace,  insulting  no  one, 
injuring  no  one,  demeaning  yourself  as  on  a  simple  footing  of  equality  with  all,  not  extorting  money 
to  enrich  yourself,  not  making  others  miserable  whilst  you  roll  in  luxury,  nor  indulging  yourself  in 
excesses  w-hilst  you  chastise  others,  but  studying  how  to  live  in  all  things  and  in  all  respects  exactly 
as  one  of  themselves?  Wherefore,  relying  upon  this  protection,  of  which  you  will  have  firm  hold 
and  possession  in  the  fact  of  your  never  injuring  any  one,  believe  me,  you  will  never  be  either  hated 
or  plotted  against.  And,  such  being  the  case,  what  can  stand  in  the  way  of  your  having  a  pleasant 
life.  For  wffiat  can  be  a  greater  source  of  happiness  than  to  become  the  master,  through  virtue,  of 
all  the  good  things  of  human  life,  and  to  have  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  imparting  a  share  in 
them  to  others”  (lii.  39). 


\  III.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  pattern  of  character  which  Mecaenas  here  traces  out  for  the 
future  Augustus  Caesar,  who,  during  the  long  reign  of  forty-four  years,  is  to  become  the  legislator 
and  the  social  regenerator  and  reformer  of  the  city  and  the  w'hole  Roman  world  during  its  approaching 
half  century  of  lespite  from  civil  strife,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  inward  wonder  where  the  power 
is  to  come  from  which  is  to  work  this  marvellous  change.  The  Caius  Caesar  of  the  past  appears  to 
be  suddenly  vanished,  and  a  totally  new  man  is  brought  forward  in  his  place ;  and,  nevertheless,  we 
do  not  observe  in  the  whole  of  the  state  paper  of  Mecaenas  the  slightest  intimation,  which  even 
escapes  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  that  any  change  in  the  man  from  what  he  w-as  is  so  much  as  contem¬ 
plated.  Not  a  faint  whisper  transpires  of  apology  for  the  past.  If  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
this  past  it  was  all  the  work  of  others,  not  the  least  breath  is  so  much  as  heard  of  a  promise  of  better 
things  for  the  future ;  this  would  be  a  tacit  condemnation  of  the  past.  The  Roman  statesman  is 
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conscious  of  an  inherent  hold  upon  the  future  which  the  statesman  of  no  other  city  or  power  ventures 
to  claim,  and  he  neither  apologises  for  the  past  or  promises  for  the  future,  but  proceeds  to  act  as  his 
duty  requires,  and  trusts  to  the  superhuman  power  which  he  knows  to  have  Rome  in  its  keeping  to 
cause  his  labour  to  reap  its  due  reward. 

Henry  Y.  of  England,  as  delineated  by  Shakespeare,  became  all  on  a  sudden  an  entirely  changed 
man  upon  his  coming  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  duties  and  the  most  real  burden  of  the 
kingly  power.  The  conscience  of  these  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  case  of  Henry  V.,  it  may 
be  observed,  had  not  to  gain  the  victory  over  anything  more  serious  than  the  freaks  and  dissipation 
of  youth,  of  which  the  ripe  dignity  and  manly  vigour  of  the  monarch  was  now  to  take  the  place. 
Contrasted  with  the  change  that  was  seen  to  take  place  in  Caius  Caesar  from  the  cold-blooded 
murderer  of  the  citizens,  and  the  wily  and  patient  plotter  of  the  subsequent  ruin  of  the  associates  of 
his  career,  to  the  painstaking  legislator  and  thoughtful  social  reformer  of  a  pacified  world,  the  change 
which  took  place  in  Henry  V.  hardly  sustains  comparison.  Nevertheless,  Henrv  V.  does  not 
understand  that  in  his  case  his  former  life  can  pass  away  from  him  without  his  own  formal  disavowal 
of  it,  and  his  corresponding  public  promise  of  an  entry  upon  a  new  era  of  his  life.  He  says  to  all 
his  court — 

“  Presume  not  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 

For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self, 

So  will  I  those  that  keep  me  company.” 

— Part  ii.  Henry  IV.,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

Not  only  is  Augustus  Csesar  to  all  appearance  quite  at  ease  as  regards  the  memory  of  the  past, 
but  all  his  numerous  associates,  advisers,  and  participators  in  the  task  of  administering  public  affairs, 
perfectly  share  with  him  his  tranquillity  and  self-possession.  They  are  all  seen  to  be  possessed  with 
precisely  the  same  conviction  of  the  irresistible  necessity  that  calls  for  the  new  order  of  public  policy, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  in  public  respecting  the  change.  They  are  all  unanimous  in  perceiving  that 
the  new  situation  with  which  they  are  confronted  imperatively  requires  that  the  future  must  be 
totally  different  from  the  past;  but  their  conviction  is  an  inward  thing,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
not  to  transpire.  We  have  thus  before  our  eyes  the  most  wonderful  example  known  in  history  of  an 
entire  political  revolution  without  a  parallel,  as  regards  its  magnitude  and  the  permanent  character 
of  its  consequences,  brought  about  as  quietly  and  as  noiselessly  as  the  action  of  leaven  without  a 
breath  of  popular  agitation,  scarcely  more  than  a  petulant  murmur  here  and  there,  not  needin^  the 
creation  of  a  single  new  magistrature,  and  perhaps  scarcely  the  removal  of  the  occupant  of  a  sinHe 
existing  office. 

A  political  phenomenon  of  this  unexampled  kind  could  be  possible  only  in  the  single  city  of 
Rome,  and  in  Rome  itself  it  could  only  be  possible  as  the  fruit  of  a  chain  of  particular  dispositions  of 
Divine  Providence,  by  which  this  singular  and  exceptional  metropolis  of  the  Gentile  world  was  beino- 
prepared  step  by  step  to  become  the  seat  of  the  supreme  Christian  government  of  the  nations  for  the 
religion  of  Christ. 

Had  Caius  Caesar  not  found  himself  in  an  entirely  exceptional  position  at  the  summit  of  the 
Roman  world,  we  cannot  see  the  shadow  of  a  reason  why  he  should  not  have  followed  the  standard 
example  of  the  various  Asiatic  monarchs  who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  possession  of  imperial 
power.  Solomon,  who  preceded  him,  not  only  in  the  possession  of  a  widely-extended  sovereign  sway 
over  various  subject  people,  but  also  in  having  the  seat  of  his  power  in  a  city  which  could  claim  the 
title  of  being  a  “  mistress  of  nations,”  built  himself  a  magnificent  palace,  with  its  gardens  and  pools 
of  water,  made  himself  a  throne  of  ivory,  surrounded  himself  with  men  and  women  singers,  became 
the  lord  of  an  immense  seraglio,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  procured  for  himself  “  all  the  delights  of 
the  children  of  men”  (Eceles.  ii.  8).  Caius  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  the  far  greater  Roman  world  is 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  dare  not  so  much  as  even  attempt  anything  of  the  same  kind.  It  would 
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be  of  no  avail  here  to  raise  a  superficial  difficulty  by  pointing  to  the  well-known  general  character  of 
Asiatic  autocracies,  in  which  the  monarch  is  all  powerful,  while  the  liberties  and  reasonable  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  subjects  are  things  simply  unknown.  The  Hebrew  people,  over  whom  Solomon 
ruled,  were  very  different  from  the  subjects  of  Nabuchodonosor,  who,  among  monarchs,  may  be 
cited  as  the  extreme  pattern  of  the  Asiatic  despot,  while  the  people  of  Babylon  appear  as  true 
Asiatics  of  the  most  servile  type.  The  Hebrews  have  always  been  known  in  history,  it  must  be 
remembered,  as  a  hardy,  stiffnecked  race,  at  all  times,  as  even  the  Persian  records  bear  witness,  “  a 
rebellious  city,  insubordinate  to  kings  and  provinces”  (1  Esdras  iv.  15).  Notwithstanding,  then, 
their  strongly-marked  character  in  this  respect,  Solomon  was  able  to  hold  his  throne  in  their  midst 
with  the  full  splendour  and  despotic  sway  of  the  true  Asiatic  autocrat  for  the  long  reign  of  forty 
years;  while  Caius  Caesar,  victorious  over  every  opponent,  knows  quite  well  that  had  he  but  so  much 
as  made  the  attempt  to  take  Solomon  for  his  model,  at  least  as  regards  the  outward  display  of  his 
power,  he  could  not  have  ensured  his  life  in  Rome  for  six  months. 

IX.  To  try  again  to  explain  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  monarch  of  such  a  limited 
imperial  sovereignty  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Solomon  and  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  entire 
Roman  world,  by  attempting  to  represent  the  Roman  world  as  perfectly  willing  to  cede  to  Caius 
Caesar  the  possession  of  supreme  power  so  long  as  he  was  careful  for  his  part  to  allow  a  deceptive 
phantom  of  the  ancient  republic  to  remain  in  name  only,  besides  being  in  itself  a  very  superficial 
view  of  the  case,  is  also  open  to  another  very  serious  objection,  which  in  simple  reason  ought  to  be 
held  to  prove  fatal  to  it.  It  makes  the  Romans,  whom  no  one  can  deny  to  have  been  the  real 
masters  and  conquerors  of  the  world,  appear  as  having  all  on  a  sudden  become  mere  children,  whom 
Caius  Caesar  is  able  to  amuse  and  satisfy  with  the  name  of  their  extinct  republic,  while  he  is  seen  to 
draw  all  the  various  real  powers  and  functions  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  world  into  his  own 
hands.  There  is  not,  as  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  even  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show  that 
Caius  Caesar  had  formed  any  such  estimate  as  this  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  leading 
Romans  of  the  city  and  the  empire,  at  the  summit  of  whose  affairs  he  was  now  deliberating  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  remain.1  Marcus  Agrippa,  with  his  prompt  soldier-like  judgment, 
gives  Caius  Caesar  to  understand  that  he  has  a  very  different  task  before  him  than  that  of  studying 
how  to  amuse  grown-up  children  with  the  name  of  their  republic;  and  though  Mecaenas  totally 
differs  from  Agrippa  in  counselling  retirement  from  an  impossible  attempt,  he  never  thinks  for  an 
instant  of  disguising  the  critical  character  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  His  counsel  to  Caius  Caesar 
seems  to  say  in  effect,  “  Marcus  Agrippa  is  perfectly  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  dangers  that  are 
before  you,  the  ancient  republican  spirit  is  not  in  any  sense  dead ;  and  if  you  imagine  that  you  can 
erect  your  throne  in  Rome  on  the  model  of  any  great  Asiatic  monarch  you  will  certainly  perish. 
The  ancient  republic  of  Rome,  however,  is  now  no  longer  in  its  former  condition.  It  has  to  provide 
for  the  pacification  of  the  vast  body  of  the  nations  which  are  united  to  its  name  and  share  its 
citizenship.  Its  former  government  under  a  Senate  is  unequal  to  this  task,  and  you  are  the  man 
providentially  called  for  this  work.  But  you  cannot  do  this  work  with  a  high  hand,  as  a  recognised 
autocrat.  In  order  to  your  being  accepted  by  the  body  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  for  the" work 
you  have  to  do,  you  must  in  effect  offer  yourself  to  them  strictly  in  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the 
republic ;  and  if  you  exercise  power,  you  must  be  supposed  to  receive  this  power  as  delegated  to  you 
by  the  Senate  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  of  which  you  are  never  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  known  in 
any  other  capacity  than  as  the  first  among  its  citizens.” 

1  How  little  the  old  republican  spirit  of  Rome  had  become  a  dead  letter  in  Rome  at  this  time,  we  may  gather  from  a  passage 
in  Horace,  where  he  represents  even  the  nether  world  as  crowding  eagerly  to  hear  the  news  of  the  expulsion  of  tyrants— 

“  Sed  magis 

Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus.” — II.  Odes,  xiii.  30. 
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Rome  desires  X.  The  citizens  of  Rome  have  their  minds  possessed  by  two  dominant  desires.  The  first  of  these 

peace  and  secu-  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  1  J  .  . 

rity,  and  the  is  the  deep  and  earnest  longing  to  be  delivered  from  the  past  perils  and  agitations  of  the  civil  wars 

g!ory'  of1 her'* L  between  the  rival  commanders  of  the  armies  of  Rome,  to  see  the  Roman  world  once  more  at  peace, 

name.  and  taste  its  blessings ;  the  second,  is  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name  upheld  and  the  sovereignty 

of  Rome  over  the  world  respected.  Offer  yourself  to  them  as  the  man  designated  by  the  Fates  to 
procure  for  them  the  satisfaction  of  these  two  desires.  Show  them  that  you,  and  no  one  else  but 
you,  can  accomplish  this  for  them.  Do  not,  however,  omit  to  make  it  clearly  evident  to  them  that 
you  have  no  thought  of  claiming  from  them  any  other  recognition  of  yourself  than  that  you  are  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  among  other  citizens  your  equals,  and  nothing  more.  If  you  are  the  depository  of 
very  special,  extensive  and  peculiar  powers,  prove  to  them  that  this  does  not  give  you  the  shadow  of 
a  pretension  to  any  lordship  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  that  you  are  more  than  ever 
determined  to  act  in  no  other  capacity  than  as  the  delegate  of  the  republic,  who  has  one,  and  one 
only,  dominant  thought,  to  live  for  the  public  service  and  to  uphold  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name. 
Then  they  will  hail  you  as  their  heaven-sent  deliverer  from  dangers  and  evils  otherwise  unavoidable, 
then  they  will  freely  obey  you,  and  you  will  be  able  to  live  securely  in  their  midst;  but  only  so  long 
as  you  are  careful  to  let  them  see  in  you  nothing  else  except  the  person  of  the  citizen,  who  has  become 
the  living  centre  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman  world.  Do  you  make  yourself  to  them  the  first  among 
the  citizens,  who  is  himself  a  citizen,  and  who  is  ex-officio  the  one  representative  man  of  Rome — the 
one  man  by  whom,  and  in  whom,  Rome  speaks  and  makes  her  voice  heard  in  the  world — the  one 
man  who  is  bound  by  day  and  by  night  to  study  the  welfare  and  good  estate  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
world,  who  legislates  for  the  upholding  of  the  dignity  of  Rome,  who  surrounds  himself  with,  and 
seeks  to  become  the  patron  of,  every  man  of  art  and  letters  who  by  his  labour  and  industry  can  add 
to  the  charm  and  perfection  of  the  life  of  the  empress  city,  and  then  they  will  be  yours  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  see  you  devoting  yourself  faithfully  day  and  night  to  become  the  man  of  Rome. 

XI.  What  a  marvellous  change!  we  must  exclaim,  has  here  to  be  realised  before  the  above 
anticipations  can  become  realities.  Undoubtedly  the  change  is  great;  this  it  would  be  folly  to  deny. 
We  must,  however,  be  cautious  how  we  allow  ourselves  to  see  anvthing  in  it  approaching  to  one  of 
the  supposed  metamorphoses  described  by  Ovid.  The  change  indeed  comes,  and  is  most  real ;  but 
the  entire  secret  of  the  change  is  that  the  men,  being  true  Romans,  change  because  the  counsels  of 
Divine  Providence  have  caused  the  whole  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  which  has  made  them 
Romans  to  change.  The  men  who  change  do  but  feel  the  irresistible  power  of  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
and  they  are  carried  away  by  it  and  submit.  The  submission,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  by  no 
means  a  one-sided  thing.  If  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  republican  Rome  have  perforce  to  submit  to 
their  destiny,  which  is  to  witness  the  reality  of  power  pass  into  the  hands  of  Caius  Caesar,  Caius 
Caesar  and  all  his  adherents,  who  are  henceforward  to  be  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  new  order  for 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  empire,  have  no  less  for  their  parts  to  submit  in  a 
corresponding  manner  to  their  destiny  in  doing  violence  to  all  their  previous  antecedents.  Caius 
Caesar  has,  so  to  speak,  to  force  himself  to  put  on  the  “  new  man  ”  of  the  representative  citizen  of 
Rome.  He  who,  not  so  many  years  ago,  had  the  same  part  together  with  his  associates  in  the  cold¬ 
blooded  slaughter  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  patrician  and  equestrian 
orders,  as  a  master  butcher  has  in  the  slaughter  of  the  cattle  that  are  brought  to  market,  has  now  to 
act  the  part  of  the  restorer  of  their  honour  and  dignity.  He  who  never  intends  in  private  life  to 
observe  any  other  rule  of  morality  than  the  exigencies  of  outward  appearance  may  inexorably  exact, 
has  now  to  appear  in  public  as  the  legislator  and  guardian  of  the  public  morality  of  the  city.  The 
submission  to  their  destiny  is  plainly  mutual  on  the  part  of  both  Caius  Caesar  and  the  citizens  of  his  city. 

XII.  In  the  same  manner  also,  we  may  observe  that  the  accustomed  Roman  dignity,  which  is 
ever  and  under  all  circumstances  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Roman  city,  manifests  itself  in  this 
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tacit  conformity  of  both  parties  to  their  evident  destiny.  Rome  is  the  eternal  city.  Rome  must  he 
upheld,  come  what  will.  Republican  Rome  must  become  imperial  Rome,  and  imperial  Rome  must 
be  seen  to  derive  its  title  to  exist  from  its  being  known  to  be  the  sole  means  of  preserving  as  much 
of  republican  Rome  as  the  Fates  have  decreed  can  be  preserved.  Republican  Rome,  therefore, 
submits  to  the  inevitable  in  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  which  its  poet  Horace  represents  the 
Roman  mind  preserving  its  firm  but  comfortless  dignity  even  in  the  close  approach  of  the  inevitable 
end  of  all  human  things — 

“  Omnium 

Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 

Sors  exitura  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exilium  impositura  cymbse.” 

— II.  Odes ,  iii.  25. 

Death  is  inevitable!  The  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  inevitable!  It  is 
the  genius  of  Rome  not  to  resist  the  inevitable,  but  to  prepare  herself  to  endure  it  and  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

‘  Levius  fit  patientia 
Quiquid  corrigere  est  nefas.” 

— I.  Odes,  xxiv.  19. 

Patience  supplies  the  remedy  when  it  is  not  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

XIII.  Tacitus,  in  his  brief  epigrammatic  manner,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  new  career 
of  Caius  Caesar.  “  After  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  slain,  and  the  republic  wras  without  an  army, 
Pompey  defeated  in  Sicily,  Lepidus  disarmed,  Antony  killed,  and  no  leader  of  the  party  of  Julius 
Caesar  left  except  only  Caius  Caesar,  laying  aside  the  name  of  triumvir,  and  acting  the  part  of  consul, 
and  content  with  the  tribunitial  power  as  his  title  to  be  the  protector  of  the  people,  after  he  had  won 
the  soldiery  over  to  his  side  with  gifts,  the  populace  with  the  distribution  of  coin,  and  the  general 
goodwill  of  all  by  the  sweetness  of  ease  and  repose,  he  proceeded  gradually  from  one  step  to  another 
to  draw  into  his  own  hands  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  laws,  no  one 
venturing  to  oppose  him.  The  most  determined  had  either  perished  in  the  wars  or  in  the  proscription, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  nobility  soon  learned  to  perceive  that  the  readier  they  showed  themselves 
in  tendering  their  services  the  more  they  were  advanced  in  honours  and  lucrative  employments,  and 
as  they  benefited  by  the  change,  they  greatly  preferred  the  security  arising  from  the  existing  state  of 
things  to  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  the  past.  The  provinces,  in  like  manner,  rather  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  new  state  of  affairs,  having  their  own  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  rule  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  rivalries  of  men  in  power  and  the  avarice  of  the 
magistrates ;  all  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  redress  by  having  recourse  to  the  law  being  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  of  disappointment,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  violence,  partisanship,  and  bribery  ” 
(Tac.  Annals,  i.  2). 

The  whole  career  of  Caius  Caesar,  during  the  entire  forty-four  years  of  his  supremacy  over  the 
Roman  world,  may  be  with  the  greatest  truth  described  as  one  continuous  exemplification  of  his 
submission  to  his  destiny,  which  required  from  him  to  become  the  radically  changed  man  and  the 
representative  of  Rome.  Suetonius,  his  biographer,  abounds  in  instances  exemplifying  this  submission. 
On  an  occasion  when  the  people  vehemently  importuned  him  to  accept  the  dictatorship,  he  bent 
down  on  one  knee,  with  his  toga  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  breast  exposed,  earnestly 
entreated  them  not  to  press  their  request.  He  also  ever  abhorred  the  title  of  “  lord  ”  (dominus)  as 
ill-omened  and  offensive ;  and  when,  in  a  dramatic  performance,  at  which  he  was  present,  the  actor 
had  emphatically  declaimed  the  sentence,  “  O  just  and  gracious  lord,”  and  the  audience  had  signified 
by  their  joyful  acclamations  that  they  understood  the  sentence  as  applicable  to  himself,  he  instantly 
suppressed  their  indecent  flattery,  waving  his  hand  and  frowning  severely ;  and  on  the  following  day 
he  issued  an  edict,  condemning  in  the  severest  terms  what  had  been  done,  strictly  prohibiting  any 
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one  from  that  day  forward  from  presuming  to  address  him  by  such  a  title,  which  he  never  even 
tolerated  from  members  of  his  own  family,  either  seriously  or  in  joke.  “  It  was  his  practice,” 
continues  Suetonius,  “  to  mingle  with  the  plebs  in  their  dances  and  festivities,  during  which  he 
conducted  himself  with  the  most  marked  kindness  and  affability,  and  showed  so  great  a  desire 
to  make  himself  accessible  to  all,  that  he  once  playfully  rebuked  a  man  who  approached  him  with  a 
petition  ‘  for  being  as  much  afraid  to  present  it  as  if  he  had  been  offering  a  cake  to  an  elephant.’ 
On  days  when  assemblies  of  the  Senate  were  held  he  made  a  point  of  the  senators  remaining  seated 
as  he  saluted  them,  and  he  would  enter  familiarly  in  conversation  with  them,  addressing  each  one  by 
name,  without  any  one  to  prompt  him.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  mutually  interchanging  visits  with 
great  numbers  of  persons,  and  made  a  point  of  being  present  at  their  festivities,  a  practice  which  he 
studiously  kept  up,  and  did  not  discontinue  until  one  day,  when  he  was  advanced  in  yTears,  he  found 
himself  hustled  in  the  crowd  of  persons  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  some  particular  wedding 
festivity.  W  hen  a  certain  Gallus  1  errinius,  a  senator,  not  on  any  great  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him,  had  lost  his  eyesight  by  a  sudden  affliction,  and  had  in  consequence  made  up  his  mind  to 
starve  himself  to  death,  Augustus  Caesar  went  to  visit  him,  and  his  visit  brought  the  sufferer  such 
great  consolation  that  he  entirely  abandoned  his  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life  ”  (Suet.  Aug.  53). 
Certainly  the  necessity  providentially  laid  upon  Caius  Caesar  of  studying  to  make  himself  the 
representative  citizen  of  Rome  has  wonderfully  transformed  the  triumvir,  the  associate  of  Antony 
and  Lepidus  in  their  cold-blooded  butchery  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 

But  if  the  destiny  and  genius  of  Rome  proved  itself  able  to  work  this  wonderful  change  in  the 
character  and  demeanour  of  Caius  Caesar,  we  must  be  naturally  led  to  expect  to  have  to  witness  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  popular  feeling  of  the  city  and  its  various  ranks  of 
population,  towards  the  person  of  their  ruler,  who  thus  proved  to  them  that  he  looked  upon  his 
power  solely  in  the  light  of  a  trust  confided  to  him,  to  be  scrupulously  employed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  republic  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name.  Those  judges  of  Roman  history,  who,  like  M. 
Ampere,  seem  to  represent  Augustus  Caesar  as  a  self-constituted  autocrat  and  born  enemy  of  popular 
liberty,  who,  having  had  the  option  of  restoring  liberty  to  Rome,  preferred  to  act  the  part  of  the 
tyrant,  and  to  retain  possession  of  power  in  his  own  hands,  treating  the  citizens  of  the  great  Roman 
republic  as  if  they  could  not  possibly  be  anything  else  except  mere  servile  creatures  and  instruments 
of  his  will,  incapable  not  only  of  the  power,  but  even  of  the  thought  or  desire  of  resistance,  betray 
an  ignorance  of  the  genius  and  antecedents  of  the  great  Roman  city  that  is  truly  amazing. 

We  shall,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  acquire  ample  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the 
new  Christian  spirit  of  liberty  and  resistance  to  tyranny  did  not  come  a  day  too  soon  into  Rome  to 
oppose  itself  to  the  incredible  growth  of  the  servility  of  the  Romans  towards  their  imperial  masters. 
After  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar  indeed,  Tacitus  describes  Rome  as  then  beginning  to  rush 
headlong  into  this  servility,  “  the  consuls,  the  senators,  the  equestrian  order,  all  putting  on  a  studied 
expression  of  countenance  ;  but  it  would  be  really  little  less  than  fatuity  to  attempt  to  represent  the 
ancient  republican  Rome  as  having  become  in  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  Augustus  what  it  only 
formally  began  to  be  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  career  of  Augustus 
Caesar  there  were  never  wanting  numbers  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  the  ancient  republican  type 
whose  appreciation  of  the  extremely  real  debt  of  gratitude,  which  they  owed  to  the  administration  of 
their  powerful  fellow-citizen,  is  quite  above  the  suspicion  of  either  flattery  or  servility. 

The  various  odes  of  Horace  which  take  the  public  services  of  Augustus  Ctesar  for  their  theme, 
express  thoughts  and  sentiments  far  too  real  and  too  true  to  bear  to  be  interpreted  as  the  verbiage  of 
court  compliment  and  flattery  from  a  favoured  client  to  his  imperial  patron.  In  the  following  lines 
of  its  most  popular  poet  the  whole  city  of  Rome  gives  vent  to  its  deep  and  genuine  feelings _ 

“  Serus  in  caelum  redeas  diuque 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini 
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Neve  te  nostris  vitiis  iniquum 
Odor  aura 

Tollat.” 1 

— I.  Odes ,  ii.  45. 

We  have  indeed  but  to  study  the  odes  of  Horace,  as  the  voice  of  the  city  of  Rome  giving  true 
expression  to  the  deep  inmost  stirring  of  her  heartfelt  thoughts  respecting  the  various  public  events 
which  were  passing  at  the  time,  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  real  feelings  with  which  the  sounder  part 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome  must  have  regarded  the  career  and  action  of  their  great  fellow-citizen. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Epode  vii.,  written  in  prospect  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Antony — 

“  Quo?  quo?  scelesti  ruitis,  aut  cur  dexteris 
Aptantur  erises  condi ti?”  2 

or,  as  the  ode  continues — 

“  Is  this  in  order  that  to  the  delight  of  the  Parthians  the  city  should  perish  by  her  own  right  hand?” 

and  then  compare  this  cry  of  anguish  and  despair  with  the  subsequent  genuine  recognition  of  the 
debt  which  the  city  owes  to  its  principal  citizen — 

“  Custode  rerum  Caesare  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium 
Non  ira  quae  procudit  enses 
Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes.”3 

— Ode  (Lib.  iv.  15). 

or,  again,  with  the  words  of  a  preceding  ode  (Lib.  iv.  5). 

“  Tutus  bos  et  enim  rura  perambulat 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres  almaque  faustitas 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  na vitae 
Culpari  metuit  tides.”4 

And  the  universal  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  substantial  blessings  which  the  administration  of  their 
fellow-citizen  procured  for  Rome  and  the  provinces  of  its  empire,  must  cease  to  appear  in  any  other 
light  than  as  founded  upon  extremely  just  and  sufficient  grounds,  and  as  in  no  sense  unworthy  of 
the  eminently  practical,  sound-judging  mind  of  republican  Rome,  which  has  bowed  before  the 
influence  of  the  same  magic  power  by  which  the  blood-stained  triumvir  has  been  transformed  into 
the  thoughtful  and  vigilant  guardian  of  the  city  and  its  citizens. 

The  following  passage  from  the  biography  of  Suetonius  will  thus  fail  to  appear  as  containing 
anything  in  the  least  degree  exaggerated.  “  The  whole  body  of  the  people,  upon  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  with  unanimous  consent,  offered  him  the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country.  It  was  announced 
to  him  first  at  Antium,  by  a  deputation  from  the  people,  and,  upon  his  declining  the  honour,  they 
repeated  their  offer  to  him,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  a  full  theatre.  The  Senate  soon  after  adopted 
the  proposal,  not  in  the  way  of  acclamation  or  decree,  but  by  commissioning  M.  Messala,  in  a 
unanimous  vote,  to  compliment  him  with  it  in  the  following  terms : — ‘  With  hearty  wishes  for  the 

1  “  Long,  long  to  heav’n  be  thy  return  delay’d ; 

Long,  long  may  thou  well  pleased  beside  us  stay, 

And  no  fell  air  waft  thee  from  earth  away 
At  our  dark  crimes  indignant  and  dismayed.” 

•—Martin’s  Version. 

2  Whither,  whither,  evil  men,  are  ye  rushing  ?  and  wherefore  are  the  swords  that  were  sheathed  now  in  your  right  hands  ? 

3  So  long  as  Caesar  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  no  civil  war  or  violence  will  disturb  our  quiet,  and  the  passions  which  unsheath 
the  sword  and  destroy  the  peace  of  cities  will  be  set  at  rest. 

4  “For  safe  the  herds  range  field  and  fen. 

Full-headed  stand  the  shocks  of  grain  ; 

Our  sailors  sweep  the  peaceful  main, 

And  man  can  trust  his  fellow-men.” 

— Martin’s  Version. 
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happiness  and  prosperity  of  yourself  and  family,  Caesar  Augustus  (for  we  think  ourselves  in  duty 
bound  to  pray  effectually  for  the  welfare  of  the  State),  the  Senate,  in  agreement  with  the  Roman 
people,  salute  you  by  the  title,  Father  of  your  Country.’1  To  this  Augustus  replied,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  in  these  words  (for  I  give  them  exactly  as  I  have  done  those  of  Messala),  ‘  Having  now 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  my  wishes,  O  conscript  fathers,  what  else  remains  for  me  except  to  pray  to 
the  immortal  gods  that  they  would  grant  me  the  continuance  of  your  affection  and  goodwill  to  the 
last  moments  of  my  life.’  ” 

XIV.  This  career  of  Augustus  brings  under  our  observation  a  truth  which,  we  may  borrow  the 
words  of  a  very  distinguished  modern  writer  of  the  Roman  history  of  the  empire,  the  Compte  de 
Champagny,  to  place  before  our  readers.  “  There  was  at  that  time  one  only  great  thing  in  the 
world,  the  name  and  genius  of  the  city  of  Rome,”  and  the  career  of  Augustus  derives  all  its 
importance  from  his  having  understood  how  to  place  himself  at  its  head,  and  to  become  its  one 
representative  man.  “  This  power  of  ancient  memories,”  continues  M.  de  Champagny,  “  brought 
a  second  time  to  life  by  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  and  strengthened  by  the  strong  administrative 
constitution  which  he  knew  how  to  communicate  to  the  empire,  caused  it  to  continue  to  live  for 
four  centuries.  He  had  the  glory,  very  rare  in  the  annals  of  human  deeds,  of  being  the  means  of 
preserving  in  life  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  a  state  of  things  which  appeared  at  the  time 
desperate,  and  to  cause  a  tree  that  seemed  to  be  without  its  roots  and  to  remain  upright  solely  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prolong  its  existence  beyond  any  term  that  could  reasonably  have  been  assigned  to 
it.  There  had  been  in  Rome  such  a  power  of  life  and  duration,  and  this  had  been  guided  by  a  hand 
so  intelligent,  that,  in  spite  of  so  many  enemies,  in  spite  of  the  barbarians,  in  spite  of  the  populations 
of  the  empire,  in  spite  of  internal  causes  of  strife  that  seemed  made  to  destroy  everything,  without 
the  aristocracy  which  had  been  its  backbone,  without  the  patriotism  which  had  been  its  motive 
powrer,  without  the  spirit  that  had  animated  its  earlier  years,  the  old  Rome  still  lingered  on,  and,  after 
an  historic  existence  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  any  other  Gentile  people,  bequeathed  to  the 
Middle  Ages  its  monuments,  its  language,  its  jurisprudence,  and  its  city,  mistress  of  the  world  for  the 
second  time”  (Les  Cesars,  vol.  i.  p.  275). 

XV.  An  administration  such  as  that  of  Augustus  Caesar,  which  produced  such  marvellous  fruits 
as  those  described  in  the  foregoing  words  of  the  illustrious  writer  of  Roman  history,  extending  over 
the  long  period  of  four  hundred  years,  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  very  high  rank  in  the  providential 
order  of  events,  by  which  all  things  belonging  to  Rome  are  directed  to  minister  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  work  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  rule  of  the  Divine  Government  which  has  appointed  the  Christian  religion  noiselessly  to 
supplant  the  dynasty  of  the  imperial  Cassars  in  the  possession  of  their  city  and  in  the  hold  it  had 
acquired  over  the  nations  who  had  been  taught  to  look  with  veneration  upon  Rome  as  their  centre 
of  unity,  and  we  have  now  to  proceed  to  examine  the  particular  place  which  the  career  of  Augustus 
Caesar  holds  in  this  providential  order  of  events.  We  have  described  him  as  called  by  Divine 
Providence  to  fulfil  the  Scripture  figure  of  the  elder  brother  constrained  by  the  force  of  the  blessing 
he  had  received  to  act  the  part  of  servant  to  his  younger  brother,  and  the  remainder  of  our  chapter 
must  be  employed  in  furnishing  the  requisite  information,  how  the  fulfilment  of  this  Scripture 
figure  was  brought  about. 

1  Horace  was  no  longer  in  life  at  the  time  when  this  title,  Pater  P  atria:,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  has  passed  on  to  the 
line  of  the  Christian  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  was  conferred  by  the  Senate  upon  Augustus ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  rise  of  the 
feelings  which  prompted  it  in  Horace’s  poetry,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  Ode— 

“  Hie  ames  dici  Pater  atque  Princeps 
Neu  sinas  Medos  equitare  inultos, 

Te  duce  Ca:sar.” 

— Lib.  I.  Ode  ii. 
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Fulfilment  of  the  figure ,  The  Older  shall  serve  the  Younger. 

XVI.  The  changed  career  of  Augustus  Caesar,  as  every  Christian  reader  of  history  may  be 
presumed  to  be  familiarly  acquainted,  is  the  time  chosen  in  the  counsels  of  God  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  purpose,  decreed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  of  the  coming  of  the  Second 
Person  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity  into  His  world  in  the  human  nature  which  He  was  pleased  to  take 
from  the  Virgin  daughter  of  the  house  of  David,  in  the  land  of  Juda.  Among  the  other  leading 
effects  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  of  God,  which,  however,  the  present  occasion  is  not 
the  proper  time  to  enumerate,  stands  in  a  foremost  rank  the  intention  to  give  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  person  of  their  promised  Divine  High  Priest,  who  is  to  restore  to  them  their  unity  that 
was  forfeited  in  the  Confusion  of  Tongues  at  Babel,  and  to  become  in  His  own  Divine  Person  its 
living  centre.1  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  applies  to  the  person  of  this  High  Priest 
the  language  of  the  eighth  psalm,  in  a  manner  which,  considering  that  his  words  are  addressed  to 
Hebrews,  and  that  they  would  be  interpreted  by  them  by  the  light  of  their  belief  in  the  powers 
which  God  had  given  to  His  angels,  is  extremely  remarkable.  The  Gentile  world  was  understood 
by  the  Hebrews,  as  plainly  appears  from  notices  occurring  in  their  Scriptures,  to  have  been  confided 
in  its  several  divisions  to  the  patronage  and  protectorship  of  the  various  angels  who  were  deputed  to 
their  particular  office  of  guardianship.2  As,  for  example,  the  angel  sent  to  the  prophet  Daniel  repre¬ 
sents  himself  as  having  been  resisted  by  the  angel  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  and  speaks  subsequently 
of  his  having  been  confronted  with  the  angel  of  the  Greeks,  while  St.  Paul,  alluding  to  this  belief  of 
the  Hebrews,  expressly  says  of  the  High  Priest  of  whom  he  is  about  to  discourse  to  them,  “  that 
God  had  not  subjected  the  future  world  to  the  angels,  but  to  the  Son  of  Man,  whom  He  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.”  To  which  the  Apostle  adds,  as  further  explaining  the  words  of  this 
psalm,  that  in  that  He  says,  “  He  hath  subjected  all  things  to  Him,  He  hath  left  nothing  not 
subject  to  Him”  (Heb.  ii.  8).  Here  St.  Paul  gives  the  Hebrews  most  clearly  to  understand  that 
the  prophecy  made  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  that  in  the  days  of  the  kingdoms  described  in  the  vision 
which  he  was  interpreting,  “  the  God  of  heaven  would  raise  up  a  kingdom  which  should  never  be 
broken  up  ”  (Dan.  ii.  14),  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  kingdom  in  question,  which  was 
never  to  be  given  to  any  other  people,  but  which  was  to  break  in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms  and 
itself  to  stand  for  ever,  had  now  been  brought  upon  the  earth,  and  had  been  given  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  had  been  made  for  this  purpose  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  that  had  been  set  over  the 
various  divisions  of  the  earth.3  This  kingdom,  it  is  all-important  here  to  observe,  is  founded  not  on 

1  It  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to  invite  attention  to  a  very  remarkable  fact  of  the 
history  which  seems  as  if,  in  rather  a  remarkable  manner,  it  was  destined  to  elude  the  observation  of  all  the  ordinary  writers  of 
Roman  history.  This  is  the  circumstance  that  the  true  Christ  of  history  was  a  Roman  citizen.  By  the  special  disposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  He  was  born  just  in  time  to  be  entered  on  the  roll  of  the  census  which  Augustus  Caesar  had  commanded  to 
be  taken  of  those  who  possessed  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Had  the  blessed  Virgin  not  accompanied  St. 
Joseph  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  would  He  not  have  been  born  in  Bethlehem,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Micheas,  but  He 
would  not  also  have  been  entered  on  the  census  roll  as  the  reputed  son  of  St.  Joseph,  who,  from  his  surrendering  to  the  summons 
to  renew  the  registry  of  his  right  of  citizenship  in  Bethlehem,  thereby  proves  himself  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it,  though  no 
information  has  been  preserved  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  acquire  it.  The  order  of  events  is  thus  seen  to  be  provi¬ 
dentially  progressive.  He  who  came  into  the  world  to  redeem  all  mankind  was  inscribed  immediately  after  His  birth  by  His 
reputed  father,  St.  Joseph,  on  the  census  roll  of  the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  offered  the  sacrifice  of  human  redemption  in  obedience 
to  a  sentence  of  a  court  of  the  city  of  Rome,  against  which  He  would  not  enter  any  appeal,  and  now,  in  the  person  of  His  Vicar, 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  He  has  succeeded,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  inheritance  of  all  its  previously-acquired  unity  of  the  nations.  The  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  is  thus  identified  with  the 
progress  of  a  providential  order  of  events,  of  which  it  is  given  to  us  to  study  the  first  origin  in  the  events  that  are  past,  to 
witness  its  further  unfolding  in  the  immediate  events  that  are  passing ;  but,  as  regards  those  which  are  to  come,  these  are 
known  only  to  the  mind  of  God. 

2  This  belief  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  respecting  the  care  and  supervision  which  God  exercised  over  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  receives  a  very  remarkable  confirmation  from  the  following  passage  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus  : — 

Verse  12.  And  He  gave  them  commands,  to  each  man  concerning  his  neighbour. 

,,  13.  And  their  ways  were  always  before  Him,  and  were  not  hidden  from  His  eyes. 

,,  14.  Over  every  nation  hath  He  appointed  a  ruler. — Ecclus.  xvii. 

3  The  following  passage,  from  the  Evangelical  Demonstration  of  Eusebius,  also  throws  a  remarkable  light  on  this  belief  of  the 
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the  model  of  the  Roman  republic,  a  power  that  was  directed  and  governed  by  the  deliberative  assembly 
of  a  Senate.  One  Son  of  Man  is  placed  at  its  head,  of  whom  St.  Paul  says  that  “  God  has  left 
nothing  that  is  not  subject  to  Him.”  It  is  thus  not  a  republican  Rome  governed  by  its  Senate  that 
is  fitted  to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  which, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  has  the  task  assigned  to  it  of  “  breaking  in  pieces 
all  other  kingdoms.”  Such  a  destiny  as  that  of  being  the  immediate  precursor  of  this  new  kingdom 
is  one,  the  very  nature  of  which  points  it  out,  as  reserved  for  the  whole  Roman  world,  after  it  has 
been  providentially  made  subject  to  an  imperial  power,  centred  in  the  living  person  of  one  of  its  own 
statesmen  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  its  armies.  If  the  Roman  world  is  to  do  duty  as  the 
instrument  of  the  counsels  of  God  for  the  preliminary  purpose  of  schooling  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  become  familiar  with  the  power  and  jurisdiction  which  will  in  due  time  be  exercised  by  the  one 
chosen  supreme  Pontiff,  who  will  stand,  when  the  time  comes,  before  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the 
only  legitimate  representative  of  their  Christian  unity  in  his  single  person,  it  is  manifest  that  in 
order  to  this  end  the  whole  Roman  world  itself  must  be  first  brought  under  the  rule  of  one  single 
statesman  as  the  representative  of  its  unity.  If,  then,  Augustus  Caesar  is  not  the  person  chosen  to 
be  this  living  representative  of  the  Roman  world’s  unity,  it  is  plain  that  some  other  imperial  politician, 
better  qualified  for  the  post,  must  be  taken  in  his  place.  Nothing  else,  it  must  be  obvious,  will 
satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  case,  except  that  it  should  please  God  to  raise  up  one  imperial  lord  and 
ruler  for  the  whole  Roman  world,  placing  such  unlimited  powers  of  government  in  his  hands  as 
will  have  the  incontestable  effect  of  setting  up  his  single  person  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  as  the 
undisputed  living  centre  and  representative  of  their  unity. 

XVII.  But  the  case  to  be  considered  is  very  far  from  ending  here.  Not  only  had  the  visible 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  established  for  a  time  upon  the  single  nation  of  the  Hebrews,  chosen 
for  the  express  purpose  that  it  should  be  the  schoolmaster  sent  beforehand  into  the  world  to  bring 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  Christ, — from  the  days  of  Moses  enjoyed  the  permanent  privilege  of  a 
final  court  of  ultimate  appeal,  in  the  person  of  the  Aaronic  High  Priest,  referred  to  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  (xvii.  9) ;  but  the  city  of  Rome  herself,  in  like  manner,  had  also  never  at  any  time, 
from  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  downward,  been  without  its  court  of  supreme  appeal  over  all 
questions  concerning  the  rights  of  its  religion  in  the  person  of  its  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  new 
kingdom  of  God,  established  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  all  things,  without 
exception,  have  been  subjected,  consequently  cannot  in  this  respect  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
either  the  Hebrew  nation  or  the  ancient  military  Rome.  It  is  plain  that  it  will  require  its  supreme 
court  of  appeal  at  least  equally  with  its  two  predecessors,  the  Mosaic  city  and  the  city  of  Rome. 
Should,  then,  any  cause  arise  why  the  new  kingdom  cannot  enjoy  the  perpetual  visible  presence  of  its 
Founder  and  Supreme  Ruler,  some  definite  provision  will  have  to  be  made  to  supply  for  His  absence. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  He  may  judge  it  to  be  expedient  for  His  people  that  He  should 
go  away  (John  xvi.  7).  He  has  promised  to  come  again  in  His  own  Divine  Person  to  judge  the 
world.,  and  He  may  consider  that  too  near  a  contact  in  the  meantime  with  the  Divine  Person,  who 
is  hereafter  to  sit  in  judgment  over  them,  may  not  be  good  for  the  sinners  whom  He  desires  to  call 
to  repentance  and  amendment.  His  plan,  therefore,  may  obviously  be  expected  to  be  that  He  will 

Hebrews  and  the  early  Christian  Church  as  to  the  care  with  which  the  providence  of  God  watched  over  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  placing  them  under  the  especial  care  of  His  angels 

“  His  coming,  therefore,  now  no  longer  concerned  Israel  only,  the  just  and  the  gifted  people,  nor  His  own  inheritance  only, 
hut  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  had  in  the  beginning  been  apportioned  out  to  various  angels,  and  were  now  involved  in 
impieties  of  every  kind,  but  which  He  now  again  placed  under  His  own  care.  His  coming  was  now  for  all,  preaching  to  them 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  His  Father,  and  promising  them  the  remission  and  forgiveness  of  all  their  former  errors  and 
transgressions.  ...  He  presented  Himself  also  in  the  sight  of  His  own  angels,  the  same  who  at  first  had  been  set  over  the 
nations.  But  they,  very  clearly  discerning  their  Lord  and  chief,  joyfully  gathered  round  Him,  and  ministered  unto  Him,  as  the 
sacred  scripture  of  the  Gospel  informs  us,  “and  the  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him”  (Euseb.  Evan.  Dem.  iv.  10). 
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appoint  a  visible  vicegerent  and  representative  of  Himself,  whose  presence  will  at  once  place  the  new 
Christian  kingdom  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the  respect  of  the  possession  of  a  tribunal  of 
last  resort  with  the  Mosaic  city  and  ancient  military  Rome. 

XVIII.  The  power,  again  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  sends  into  the  world  of  men  other  powers 
to  be  the  precursors  of  its  way,  must  itself  be  greater  than  those  which  are  thus  sent  to  prepare  its 
way.  The  office  of  precursor  can  only  in  the  nature  of  things  be  temporary,  and  directed  to  the 
provisional  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  greater  power  itself 
for  whom  the  way  is  being  prepared.  This  provisional  purpose  being  either  fully  or  in  progress  of 
being  accomplished,  the  precursor  begins  to  disappear,  as  one  who,  in  Roman  phrase,  is  “  functus 
officio.”  Thus  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  announced  himself  to  his  generation  as  one  sent  on 
before  to  prepare  the  way  for  One  greater  than  himself,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  he  was  not 
worthy  to  loose,  contemplates  his  own  speedy  disappearance,  after  he  has  done  his  work,  as  the 
natural  termination  of  his  office  of  precursor.  “  He  must  increase,”  says  St.  John,  speaking  of  the 
One  whose  way  he  was  preparing,  “but  I  must  decrease,”  who  am  His  forerunner  (John  iii.  30). 
The  Hebrew  nation,  which,  under  its  Mosaic  covenant,  was  charged  with  the  mission  to  be  the 
schoolmaster  to  prepare  the  nations  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  after  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  task  and 
had  become  “  functus  officio  ”  of  its  office  of  precursor,  on  refusing  to  exchange  its  “  Mosaic 
covenant  ”  for  the  “  better  Christian  covenant,”  has  been  stricken  with  the  curse  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  :  “  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  henceforward  for  ever.”  Israel  sees  the  continual  growth  and 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Man  whose  way  they  were  sent  to  prepare,  while  thev  them¬ 
selves  are  stricken  with  sterility  and  dispersion  over  the  whole  world.  “  He  must  increase,”  the 
Hebrew  precursor  of  Christ  is  forced  to  say,  “  but  I  must  waste  away  in  barrenness  and  exile.”  The 
Roman  precursor  of  Christ,  in  the  same  manner,  has  but  the  same  crv  to  reiterate :  “  He  must 

increase,  but  I  must  decrease.”  Augustus  Caesar,  and  the  entire  line  of  the  imperial  Caesars  of 
whose  dynasty  he  was  the  founder,  may  say,  “We  also  have  been  sent  as  precursors  to  prepare  His 
way  before  Him.  We  have  accustomed  the  nations  of  the  world  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Rome,  there 
to  see  in  our  persons,  as  we  succeeded  each  other,  the  one  living  supreme  representative  of  the 
power  which  rules  the  earth,  the  one  Supreme  Judge  over  all  the  causes  of  a  subject  world,  the  one 
living  person,  in  whom  is  centred  the  unity  of  the  nations  subject  to  Rome,  and  when  we  had 
completed  our  task  as  precursors  we  yielded  to  our  destiny,  and  we  have  now  disappeared  from  off  the 
earth.”  “  He  must  increase,  but  we  must  decrease,”  is  equally  the  witness  of  the  Roman  precursors 
of  Christ. 


XIX.  Thus  the  career  of  Augustus  Cnesar  may  be  seen  to  fulfil  the  Scripture  figure  of  the  elder  Augustus  fulfils 
brother,  with  his  subordinate  blessing,  becoming,  under  the  disposition  of  Divine  Providence,  the  g^fe^The 
servant  of  the  younger  brother.  Human  history  cannot  point  to  the  person  of  a  sinde  general  oldershaU 
conqueror,  or  statesman  whose  career  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Augustus  Czesar.  The  career  younger.” 
of  Napoleon  I.  has  some  remote  analogy  with  it,  but  he  appeared  only  in  a  particular  nation,  and 
he  has  left  the  world  after  him  an  inheritance  of  interminable  war,  in  the  place  of  peace  and  unity. 

The  greatness  of  the  career  of  Augustus  Csesar,  it  should  be  observed,  can  derive  no  lustre 
whatever  from  the  private  character  of  the  man,  who  appears  only  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  God  of  heaven  for  the  execution  of  His  own  designs.  Augustus  Caesar  and  the  imperial 
Caesars  of  Rome  were  the  precursors  of  the  way  for  the  Christian  rule  and  government  of  the  line 
of  successors  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicegerents  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  made  man.  And  here  we  may 
see  a  most  signal  example  of  the  great  truth  of  Christian  history  set  forth  in  Chapter  X.  Divine 
Omnipotence,  out  of  tenderness  to  humanity,  throws  a  veil  over  the  acts  of  its  irresistible  power. 

In  the  place  of  establishing  the  Christian  throne  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  in  Rome,  with  the 
same  outstretched  hand  and  manifestation  of  signs  and  wonders  as  those  by  which  Israel  was  taken 
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out  of  the  servitude  and  bondage  of  Egypt,  Divine  Providence  causes  the  Roman  precursors  of  the 
Christian  Pontiffs  to  die  out  and  to  disappear,  and  their  successors,  without  any  outward  display 
of  power,  to  be  found  occupying  their  place.  There  is  nothing  more  noticeable,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  sequel  of  the  history,  than  the  growing  perception  which  is  seen  to  steal 
over  the  mind  of  imperial  Rome  that  it  is  doomed  to  perish.  Its  literature  dies  out,  its  art  shows 
signs  of  barbarism,  the  empire  divides  into  two  main  divisions  of  east  and  west,  and  other  subordinate 
divisions  manifest  themselves.  The  wralls  of  the  city  are  rebuilt  on  a  gigantic  scale,  out  of  fear  of 
the  descent  of  the  barbarians  from  the  north.  Legislation  is  of  no  further  avail  to  recall  the  virtues 
which  were  the  strength  of  the  former  Rome.  The  weakness  of  old  age  is  come,  and  at  length 
Constantine  turns  his  eyes  to  the  now  numerous  body  of  the  Christians  as  the  stronger  stay  of  the 
imperial  power.  “  I  must  decrease,  but  He  must  increase,”  is  the  destiny  of  the  precursor. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

AUGUSTUS  CAESAR  THE  RESTORER  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  ROME ,  AND  THE  POLITICAL 
AND  SOCIAL  REFORMER  OF  THE  ROMAN  WORLD.  THE  CONNECTION  OF  HIS 
CAREER  IN  THE  ABOVE  RESPECTS  WITH  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

I.  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  argument  of  the  preceding  chapter.  II.  Augustus  Ccesar  examines  the 
question  whether  the  religion  of  the  city  and  the  empire  is  likely  to  be  able  to  support  his  power. 
III.  The  higher  Greek  education  of  the  Romans  productive  of  scepticism.  IF.  The  testimony 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  Gentile  world  to  the  necessity  of  religion  for  the  government  of  men. 
V.  The  similar  testimony  of  Roman  statesmen.  VI.  The  advice  of  Meccenas  to  Cains  Ccesar 
to  take  the  side  of  the  religion  of  the  city.  VII.  The  objection  of  the  great  scandals  of  the 
religion  of  the  city.  VIII.  Contrary  evidence  of  the  universal  attachment  of  the  population  of 
the  city  and  empire  to  the  temples  and  their  sacrifices.  IX.  Caius  Ccesar  supposed  to  take  his 
stroll  through  Rome — impression  likely  to  be  made  on  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  its  temples. 
X.  Caius  Ccesar  is  supposed  to  reflect  on  all  that  he  has  seen  in  his  travels  of  the  temples  of  the 
Gentile  world.  XI.  The  public  patronage  of  the  religion  of  Rome  does  not  require  a  personal 
belief  in  the  power  of  the  gods  over  the  family  and  private  life  of  Augustus  Ccesar.  XII. 
Caius  Ccesar  decides  to  make  himself  the  representative  man  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  XIII. 
The  religion  of  the  city  proves  itself  the  protecting  power  of  the  career  of  Augustus.  XIV. 
Augustus  as  a  social  reformer — twofold  marvel  of  his  career :  (i)  That  a  man  of  his  ante¬ 
cedents  should  have  been  the  leader  of  it.  XV.  (3)  That  a  whole  world,  by  nature  most 
indisposed  to  it,  should  have  felt  its  influence  and  been  compelled  to  yield  a  partial  compliance 
with  it.  XVI.  The  parallel  of  Israel  in  the  desert.  XVII.  The  first  step  of  Augustus  is  to 
restore  the  Senate.  XVIII.  An  outline  of  the  social  evils  to  which  Augustus  sought  to  apply 
his  legal  remedies.  XIX.  The  connection  of  the  reforms  of  Augustus  Ccesar  with  the 
Christian  religion. 

LD  republican  Home  then,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  preceding 
chapter,  surrendered  itself  with  the  staid  kind  of  self-possessed 
dignity  which  may  be  generally  observed  to  be  characteristic  of  all 
Homan  action,  to  its  own  intelligent  conviction  that  the  supreme 
administration  of  Caius  Caesar  was  the  one  only  way  left  for  the 
preservation  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  kind  of  unwritten  mutual  compromise  by  which  the 
citizen-emperor  consented  to  disguise  his  power  under  the 
simple  toga  of  the  unassuming  Roman  patrician,  and  republican 
Rome  for  her  part  acquiesced  in  the  reality  of  his  power,  as  the 
sole  means  at  hand  for  preserving  what  was  capable  of  being 
preserved  of  the  republic,  is  a  phenomenon  of  history  of  which 
the  great  Roman  city  furnishes  the  only  known  example.  The  example  is  all  the  more  marvellous 
because  the  compromise  entered  into  between  Augustus  and  the  republic  passed  on  in  effect  to  the 
times  after  Augustus,  and  if  what  we  may  call  the  republican  phenomena  which  would  naturally 
accompany  such  a  compromise  became  weaker  and  more  feeble  as  time  advanced,  this  was  but  the 
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perfectly  intelligible  consequence  of  the  slow  and  tardy  but  effectual  disappearance  of  the  ancient 
virtues  of  the  republic.  We  may,  however,  observe  that,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  order  of  nature, 
constitutions  strong  and  robust  in  their  native  state  are  frequently  seen  to  yield  slowly  and  reluctantly 
to  the  progress  of  inward  disease,  so  this  appears  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  have  been  the  case 
with  imperial  Rome.  It  could  not  survive  the  continual  increase  of  vicious  indulgence,  corruption, 
and  servility  on  the  part  of  its  citizens ;  nevertheless  the  ancient  robust  elements  of  life  struggled 
hard  against  the  seeds  of  the  disease,  and  the  new  leaven  of  the  faith  and  endurance  of  the  holy 
martyrs  of  the  Christian  religion  did  not  find  its  way  to  Rome  a  day  too  soon  to  become  the  salt 
which  has  preserved  the  city  and  the  Roman  name,  to  stand,  as  we  see  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  present 
hour,  at  the  head  of  the  new  Christian  civilisation  of  the  earth. 

Republican  Rome,  bv  the  enormous  growth  of  its  power  over  the  nations,  had  reached  the  term 
when,  in  order  to  its  own  preservation,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  pass  under  the  guardianship 
of  one  ruler.  Who,  then,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  oracular  import  of  this  critical  passage  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  city  as  regards  the  times  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  Divine  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  to  the 
Christian  kingdom,  “  I  will  give  Thee  the  nations  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
earth  for  Thy  possession  ”  (Ps.  ii.  8) ;  and  if,  on  the  faith  of  this  promise,  the  strength  and  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  military  sceptre  of  the  imperial  Roman  Caesars  to  the 
religion  of  Christ,  what  is  to  maintain  the  still  more  motley  and  widely-extended  assemblage  of 
nations  which  will  then  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith  in  their  Christian  unity  ?  Surely  everv 
one  must  reason,  that  as  God  is  seen  before  He  became  Christ  to  have  given  to  the  Roman  world  the 
living  representative  of  its  unity  in  the  person  of  Augustus  Caesar,  so  we  must  expect  Him  to  give 
to  the  nations  after  they  have  embraced  His  religion  the  similar  living  representative  of  their 
Christian  unity.  In  the  days  of  His  humiliation  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people  were  allowed 
free  and  familiar  access  to  His  sacred  person,  from  the  close  and  affectionate  approach  to  which  even 
children  were  not  excluded.  But  if  this  is  no  longer  permissible,  now  that  His  sacred  humanity  has 
been  glorified,  the  place  which  He  occupied  on  earth  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation  must  be  filled 
by  one  who  is  constituted  His  vicegerent.  And  except  the  person  thus  constituted  His  vicegerent  is 
placed  in  possession  of  the  great  Roman  city,  which  is  identified  with  empire  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  what  will  there  be  left  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  nations  and  to  continue  the  work  of 
upholding  their  peace  and  civilisation  ?  The  Roman  precursor  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  must  undergo 
the  precursor’s  inevitable  fate,  and  must  perish ;  and  when  this  time  comes,  except  it  shall  then  have 
pleased  the  eternal  Son  of  God  to  furnish  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth  the  visible  proof  of  His  own 
sovereign  lordship  over  the  earth,  by  causing  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  line  of  Roman  Pontiffs  to 
supplant  the  imperial  Caesars,  what  will  then  become  of  the  Roman  unity  of  the  nations,  and  the 
fabric  of  civilisation  which  the  patient  labour  and  heroism  of  so  many  generations  has  built  up  and 
firmly  compacted  together? 

II.  However,  to  proceed  with  the  subject  of  our  history.  If  Augustus  Caesar,  as  we  have  learned 
from  the  preceding  chapter,  plainly  understands  that  no  other  choice  lies  open  before  him  except  to 
conform  to  his  destiny,  and  to  study  both  how  to  demean  himself  outwardly  and  to  become  in  reality 
the  perfect  representative  man  of  the  Roman  world  of  his  time,  this  truth  carries  with  it  more  than 
one  important  consequence,  the  verification  of  which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  further  study  of 
the  public  acts  of  the  forty-four  years  of  his  eventful  reign.  Nothing,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
contains  more  perils  for  the  rule  of  the  despotic  administrator  over  a  European  population  than  a 
time  of  peace.  Asiatic  people,  as  long  experience  shows,  can  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  sight  of  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  their  ruling  sovereign.  If,  besides  this,  there  can  be  an  occasional  admission 
of  the  populace  of  their  city  of  residence  to  a  participation  in  their  magnificence,  such  as  that  of 
which  the  Book  of  Esther  opens  with  a  description,  where  Assuerus  invites  the  whole  population  of 
Susa,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  to  a  seven  days’  feasting,  to  be  held  in  the  entrance  to  his 
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gardens  and  park,  this  will  be  more  than  sufficient,  where  Asiatics  only  are  concerned,  to  insure 
unbounded  popularity*  The  Roman  world,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  was  not  an  Asiatic  but 
a  European  world,  or  rather  a  Latin  and  a  Greek  world,  accustomed,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  Cicero,  to  the  employment  of  its  mind  and  intelligence  in  debates  on  all  the  great 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  human  mind.  Rome  was  the  great  cosmopolitan  city  where 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  could  be  found  congregated  together,  and  to  Rome  accordingly 
there  would  flock  the  sophists,  the  rhetors,  and  the  philosophers,  of  every  school  and  section  of  a 
school  which  the  Greek  cities  of  the  empire  were  wont  to  produce  in  great  abundance.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  true  that  the  old  patrician  families  of  Rome,  who  still  inherited  their  tradition  of  the 
“  mores  majorum,”  would  still  be  numerous  enough,  notwithstanding  their  diminution  by  wars  and 
proscriptions,  to  constitute  the  dominant  class  in  the  city,  but  even  this  class  had  succumbed  to  the 
common  destiny  of  beintj  obliged  to  learn  the  Greek  language,  and  to  derive  their  liberal  education 
in  the  main  from  Greek  literature  and  under  Greek  preceptors. 

III.  The  Latin  literature  of  the  times  possessed  but  few  names  of  any  great  mark  which  could  The  traditional 

1  •  .  .  ,  religion  of 

sustain  a  comparison  with  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Cicero  was  a  writer  whose  Rome  the 

influence  over  the  literature  of  Rome,  in  the  main,  consisted  in  giving  a  Latin  form  to  the  philoso-  to^^Greek 

phical  speculation  of  the  Greeks;  Lucretius,  from  the  nature  of  his  subject,  the  Epicurean  system  of  *P^nof mno' 

creation,  could  never  have  been  a  popular  poet ;  and  Ennius,  the  only  really  Roman  writer  and  poet, 

must  have  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  extremely  uncooth  in  comparison  with  the 

polish  of  the  Greek  Athenian  literature.  The  spirit  of  Rome,  consequently,  at  the  time  when 

Augustus  appears  on  the  scene  as  an  aspirant  to  the  pre-eminence  of  becoming  the  representative 

Roman  citizen,  the  leader  of  thought  and  legislation  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  must  also  have 

been  very  extensively  leavened  with  the  ideas  and  peculiar  genius  of  the  Greeks.  When  St.  Paul 

came  to  Athens  he  found  that  the  Athenians  and  their  visitors  spent  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time 

either  in  hearing  or  in  speaking  something  new  (Acts  xvii.  21),  and  the  simple  novelty  by  itself  of 

the  matter  of  his  public  harangues  sufficed  to  attract  the  attention  both  of  the  entire  city  and  of  all 

the  strangers  then  visiting  it,  that  they  might  learn  what  the  singular  and  unusual  things  were  which 

this  “  sower  of  words”  was  reported  to  be  continually  delivering  in  public.  To  this  restless  Greek 

spirit  of  curiositv  and  love  of  public  disputation  it  was  not  possible  that  the  educated  society  of  Rome 

could  remain  a  stranger.  But  this  Greek  spirit  was  essentially  a  democratic  spirit,  full  of  ideas  averse 

to  imperial  rule,  which  it  held  in  undisguised  abhorrence  under  the  name  of  “  tyrannv,”  and  familiar 

with  nothing  so  much  as  with  public  orators  and  the  votes  of  public  assemblies.  Where  was  Caius 

Caesar  to  turn  his  eyes  in  search  of  an  influence  more  permanent,  more  universally  spread,  more 

intimately  associated  with  the  Roman  name  and  the  earliest  and  holiest  traditions  of  the  city, 

which  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  the  friend  and  mainstay  of  his  own  position,  and  act  as  a 

powerful  counterpoise  to  the  innovating  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit?  Here  the  eyes  of  Caius 

Caesar  and  his  advisers  could  only  rest  upon  the  traditional  religion  of  the  city.  Whatever  direction 

the  thoughts  of  the  city  and  the  Roman  world  may  end  by  taking,  at  least  it  is  manifest  beyond  the 

reach  of  doubt  that  the  mind  of  the  Roman  world  is  not  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  if  the  prospect 

for  the  future  gives  promise  of  a  long  period  of  external  peace  for  the  whole  Roman  world,  it  must 

be  plain  that  whoever  aspires  seriously  to  be  able  to  remain  at  the  head  of  this  world  during  a  period 

of  peace  must  be  able  to  furnish  healthy  occupation  for  its  activity,  and  to  become  a  leader  of 

thought  whose  leadership  all  might  be  able  not  only  to  respect  and  even  to  venerate,  but  one  with 

whom  all  could  willingly  and  cheerfully  co-operate.  Such  a  leader  can  only  be  one  who  makes 

himself,  in  the  foremost  place,  the  leading  man  of  the  religion  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 

Roman  world. 

IV.  All  the  statesmen  of  the  Gentile  world  are  unanimous  in  their  conviction  that  mankind 
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cannot  be  moulded  into  any  stable  and  well-ordered  form  of  political  society,  unless  the  necessary 
feebleness  and  inefficacy  of  all  merely  human  legislation  to  deter  men  from  vice  and  to  encourage 
them  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  obedience  to  the  laws  is  supplemented  by  both  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  a  reward  in  a  future  life.  Iamblichus,  the  biographer  of  Pythagoras, 
says  “  that  this  great  philosopher  held  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  establish  justice,  and  that  he  considered  government  and  laws  and  all  that  appertained  to 
justice  and  judgment  to  descend  from  this  one  source.  Hence,”  continues  Iamblichus,  “  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  all  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  understand  that  God  watched  over,  and  by  no  means 
failed  to  observe,  the  human  race.  It  was  indeed  indispensable  for  men  to  know  themselves  to  live 
under  a  government  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  gainsay,  and  such  as  this  could  be  no  other 
than  the  government  of  God,  which,  being  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  prescribe 
laws  to  all.  Man  was  rightly  said  to  be  by  nature  an  unruly  animal,  led  away  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  impulses,  desires  and  other  passions,  who  therefore  required  to  be  placed  under  a  government  and 
a  supervision  which  was  competent  to  teach  him  sobriety  and  orderly- conduct.”1  This  is  the  more 
important  testimony  from  the  circumstance  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  great  statesmen,  and 
more  particularly  the  founders  of  constitutions  and  codes  of  law  among  the  Greek  cities,  not  limited, 
however,  to  Greek  populations,  came  from  the  Pythagorean  schools,  which  are  well  known  to  have 
been  very  widely  spread  over  the  cities  of  Greece. 

The  preamble  to  the  code  of  law  of  Zaleucus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  who  has  commonly 
passed  in  antiquity  as  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pythagorean  schools,  though  subsequent  research 
proves  him  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  “  urges  upon  all,  men  and  women,  citizens 
and  sojourners,  to  be  careful  to  have  the  gods  continually  in  remembrance  as  existing,  and  as  certain 
to  exact  retribution  from  all  who  are  guilty  of  injustice”  (Stob.  Florileg.,  vol.  ii.  (jrepl  vopwv  /cal 
e6(ov).  Thus  the  statesmanship  of  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ  may  be  seen  from  very  early 
times  to  have  placed  the  stability  of  the  state  upon  the  fear  which  the  citizens  entertained  of  Divine 
justice  being  able  to  reach  them  in  another  life,  which  is  substantially  identical  with  the  maxim  of 
the  Hebrew  schools,  that  “  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom”  (Ps.  cx.  10;  Ecclus.  i.  16), 
and  “  that  the  substance  of  all  statecraft  is  that  which  is  summed  up  by  its  inspired  master  and 
teacher,  king  Solomon,  in  the  words,  ‘  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
of  man  ’  ”  (Ecclus.  xii.  13). 

V.  That  which  we  here  see  to  be  generally  characteristic  of  the  legislation  of  the  Gentile  world,  in 
respect  of  its  professing  to  found  the  stability  of  the  state  on  the  just  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  God 
pursuing  the  criminal  and  upon  the  hope  of  future  reward,  was  also  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  Roman  state  inherited  from  its  earliest  times.  The  historian  Polybius, 
whose  position  in  the  service  and  friendship  of  the  distinguished  statesman  and  general,  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor,  makes  him  a  witness  of  the  highest  authority,  has  the  following  remarkable 
testimony : — “  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  state  seems  very  greatly  to  excel  all  other  states  in 
respect  of  its  attitude  towards  the  gods.  For  it  appears  to  me  that  the  very  thing  which  among 
other  men  is  that  which  is  not  uncommonly  made  a  matter  of  reproach  constitutes  among  them 
(the  Romans)  a  social  bond  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  For  this  peculiarity  is  carried  to  such 
lengths,  and  is  made  to  enter  so  intimately  into  both  the  private  life  of  the  citizens  and  the  public 
counsels  of  the  city,  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  added.  If  this  should  appear  to  any  one  a  matter 
for  surprise,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude.  For  if  the 
commonwealth  consisted  of  none  but  wise  men,  perhaps  such  a  system  as  theirs  miojit  not  be 

1  Iamblichus  vita  Pythagorte,  xxx.  ( 1 74).  Iamblichus,  it  may  be  observed,  mentions  more  than  one  instance  in  the  lifetime 
of  Pythagoras  of  men,  whom  the  Greeks  styled  Barbarians,  coming  to  study  under  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  becoming 
legislators  among  their  own  countrymen.  Zamolxis,  the  Thracian  legislator,  is  one  of  the  conspicuous  examples  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  fruits  in  this  respect  of  the  Pythagorean  schools. — latnblichtis  (173). 
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necessary,  but  as  every  multitude  is  by  nature  light-minded,  full  of  lawless  desires,  unreasoning 
passion  and  violent  propensities,  nothing  remains  but  to  restrain  the  multitude  by  unseen  fears  and 
such  like  terrors  (tt)  TOLavry  rpaywEia),  on  which  account,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  legislators  of  old 
did  not  introduce  these  ideas  about  the  gods  and  these  conceptions  of  Hades  either  by  accident  or 
without  a  definite  purpose,  but  much  rather  that  those  who  now  seek  to  put  them  on  one  side 
evince  great  ignorance  and  want  of  understanding”  (Polybius,  Fragment  of,  B.  vi.  c.  56). 

The  testimony  of  another  important  witness,  the  historian  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  is  at  hand, 
to  show  that  the  deeply  religious  character  of  the  city  of  Rome  dated  from  its  first  foundation  under 
its  king  Romulus.  “  Romulus,”  according  to  Dionysius,  who  appeals  to  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,  as  St.  Augustine  calls  him,  Terentius  Varro  as  his  authority,  “  studiously  acted  on  the 
principle,  which  all  statesmen  loudly  applaud,  but  only  very  few  carry  out  in  practice,  that  the  first 
condition  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  is  the  favour  of  the  gods,  under  the  protection  of  which  all 
things  will  turn  out  among  men  for  the  best.  The  second  condition  is  to  insure  sobriety  of  mind 
and  good  will  among  the  citizens,  and  that  they  should  never  learn  to  place  their  happiness  in  base 
and  degrading  pleasures”  (Dion.  Hal.  ii.  18).  This  witness,  then,  continues  to  pursue  into  its 
details  the  contrast  between  Rome  and  the  Greek  cities,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  former,  but 
the  space  at  our  command  disables  us  from  following  him.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  have  cited  the 
foregoing  as  testimonies  to  the  truth  that  the  whole  statesmanship  of  the  Gentile  world,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  firmly  held  the  impossibility  of  governing  men  by  the  mere  stress  of  human  laws  and 
of  the  tribunals  which  men  have  devised  for  administering  and  enforcing  them. 

This  merely  political  and  statecraft  view  of  the  question,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  only 
side  by  which  the  Gentile  world  bears  its  testimony  that  no  stable  and  prosperous  political  govern¬ 
ment  can  exist  apart  from  religion.  Its  testimony  is  equally  clear  and  urgent  that  the  life  of  the 
citizens  is  necessarily  incomplete,  and  lacks  a  something  indispensable  to  its  integrity,  except  it  can 
enjoy  the  possession  of  a  public  altar  and  public  sacrifices.  That  the  Gentile  world  came  in  progress 
of  time  to  make  the  lamentable  shipwreck  of  the  truth  of  its  religion  in  unduly  multiplying  altars 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  those  who  were  neither  entitled  to  them  or  worthy  o  f  them,  is,  unhappily, 
only  too  true.  Hence  it  was,  as  we  must  often  repeat,  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God 
Himself  had  to  come  into  the  world  as  a  Man  to  reclaim  the  religious  Gentile  world  from  its  mistaken 
altars  and  sacrifices,  by  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  His  own  altar,  and  the  perfect  oblation 
daily  offered  upon  it.  But  in  the  meantime,  though  labouring  under  its  innumerable  errors,  and 
having  wandered  astray  in  bye  paths  of  its  own,  too  many  to  be  enumerated,  the  spirit  of  the  Gentile 
world  was,  notwithstanding,  deeply  religious,  and  the  life  of  a  city  of  the  Gentile  world  without  its 
altars  and  temples,  and  without  their  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonials,  their  sacred  hymns,  chants, 
and  processions,  was  not  only  unknown  in  practice,  but  a  thing  literally  inconceivable  to  the  mind 
of  any  Gentile,  from  the  greatest  philosopher  to  the  simplest  peasant.  Plato,  in  his  ideal  Republic, 
provides  for  the  public  service  of  the  temples  and  the  external  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  city> 
though  he  is  obliged  to  wish  that  the  mythological  fables  current  in  Greece,  and  particularly  in  the 
poetry  of  Homer  (whom  he  declines  to  admit  into  his  city)  could  be  suppressed. 

The  maxim  of  all  Gentile,  and  in  an  especial  degree  of  Roman,  antiquity  is  expressed  in  the  rule 
which  Virgil  gives  to  the  cultivator  of  the  earth — 

“  Imprimis  venerare  deos.” — I.  Georg.,  338. 

“  Before  all  things  ask  the  blessing  of  Heaven.”  The  city  of  Romulus  enters  into  existence  on  the 
principle  that  all  human  works  prosper  by  the  favour  of  the  gods.  If  what  is  due  to  Heaven  is 
neglected,  then  public  calamities  are  certain  to  be  multiplied.  Rome’s  popular  poet  confesses 
this  truth — 

“  Dii  multa  neglect!  dederunt 

Hesperiae  mala  luctuosse. ” — III.  Odes,  \ i.  7.1 

1  The  neglect  of  the  gods  has  brought  innumerable  evils  on  the  western  world. 
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If  even  the  private  citizen  has  failed  in  his  religious  duties,  he  has  to  make  his  peace  bv  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  shortcomings,  and  seek  to  repair  them  in  the  most  public  manner  which  is 
open  to  him,  as  Horace  again  is  our  example  in  the  following  lines — 

“  Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens 
Insanientis  dura  sapientiae 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  dare  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos.” 

— I.  Odes,  xxxiv.  I.1 

And  what  is  most  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  as  regards  this  religious  spirit  of  the  Gentile 
world  is  that,  pending  the  hour  of  the  coming  of  the  new  mercies  of  God  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  a 
fountain  which  keeps  flowing  on  and  shows  no  signs  of  its  drying  up.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may 
cite  the  testimony  of  the  following  witness,  who  comes  on  the  scene  at  least  two  hundred  years 
later  than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Csecilius,  in  the  dialogue  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
pen  of  Minucius  Felix,  is  the  speaker,  who  takes  the  side  of  defending  the  established  religion  of  the 
city  against  the  attack  of  Octavianus,  who,  as  a  Christian,  speaks  with  a  contempt  and  a  disapprobation 
of  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  city  that  he  manifestly  takes  no  pains  to  conceal.  Csecilius,  then, 
on  his  side  alleges  in  his  defence  that  “  while  the  various  nations  and  their  cities  each  honoured  their 
respective  local  deities,  the  city  of  Rome  honoured  all  deities  alike,  and  thus  came  to  extend  her 
empire  to  the  confines  of  the  regions  visited  by  the  sun,  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean, 
being  careful  to  exercise  a  religious  virtue  in  her  camps,  to  strengthen  the  city  with  sacred  ceremonies, 
chaste  virgins,  and  numerous  foundations  of  religious  sacrifices  and  priesthoods.  .  .  .  Hence,” 
continues  Csecilius,  “  an  unintermittent  stream  of  religious  worship  has  flowed  on  up  to  the  present 
hour,  which,  so  far  from  suffering  any  diminution  from  length  of  time,  is  only  more  increased  by  it. 
F or  length  of  time  does  but  augment  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  temples  and  their  ceremonies  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  adds  to  their  age.” 2 

VI.  With  the  above  body  of  testimony  before  us,  to  which  an  abundance  of  similar  proofs  might 
be  added,  if  either  the  occasion  required  this  or  space  permitted  it,  onlv  one  conviction  can  here  force 
itself  on  our  minds.  Rome  is  much  too  intimately  possessed  with  the  twofold  thought  (i)  that  both 
the  whole  of  her  imperial  greatness  is  the  reward  of  her  assiduous  fidelity,  above  all  mere  political  or 
military  considerations,  to  the  honour  of  her  temples  and  their  altars ;  and  (2)  that  the  private  life 
of  her  citizens  is  too  deeply  imbued  with  an  attachment  to  these  altars  and  sacrifices  to  admit  of  any 
other  alternative  than  that  the  representative  man  of  Rome  must  also  be  the  representative  man  of 
the  religion,  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  entire  Roman  world.  If  the  Caesar  who  is  now  casting  his 
eyes  round  the  Roman  world,  aided  by  his  friends  and  advisers,  to  solve  the  question  whether  they 
can  devise  any  form  of  political  administration  under  which  he  can  retain  in  his  own  hands  the 
power  which  he  has  acquired,  and  nevertheless  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  it 
must  be  obvious  at  a  glance  that  he  cannot  pass  over  the  consideration  of  the  religion  of  the  city, 
and  the  incalculable  support  which  his  position  will  derive  from  his  assuming  the  character  and  action 
of  the  public  representative  man  of  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world.  Here  his  adviser,  Mecsenas, 
shows  how  perfectly  alive  his  mind  is  to  the  importance  of  his  assuming  this  character  of  the 

1  A  scant  and  infrequent  votary  of  the  temples.  I  have  hitherto  walked  in  the  paths  of  an  insane  philosophy,  now  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  retrace  my  course  and  to  seek  again  the  paths  that  I  had  left. 

-  Min.  Felix  (C.I.).  The  author,  Minuncius  Felix,  who  is  here  quoted,  is  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  Latin  writers  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  a  practitioner  at  the  bar  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  appears  not  to  have  retired  from  his  profession  in  consequence  of  his  conversion.  He  may  be  judged  to  have  written  his 
treatise  towards  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus,  though  nothing  very 
certain  respecting  him  can  be  gathered  from  the  Christian  tradition.  This  dialogue  is  the  sole  one  of  his  works  which  has 
survived,  and  indeed  only  one  manuscript  of  it  has  been  preserved,  which  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  Library  in 
the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  and  by  him  presented  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris. 
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representative  of  the  Roman  religion.  His  words  are,  as  reported  by  Dio  Cassius,  “  Wherefore  if 
you  desire  to  become  in  reality  immortal  (adavuTos  ov t&><?),  be  careful  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  gods 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  according  to  the  received  customs  of  our  country,  and  bring  others  to 
act  in  the  same  manner.  As  regards,  however,  all  authors  and  introducers  of  new  and  strange 
religions,  hold  them  in  detestation,  and  repress  them  with  penalties,  not  merely  out  of  consideration 
for  the  gods,  seeing  that  whoever  despises  them  will  have  no  great  respect  for  any  one  else,  but  also 
because  those  who  introduce  new  deities  are  apt  to  draw  away  great  numbers  to  an  adhesion  to 
foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  secret  societies,  conspiracies,  and  unlawful  meetings,  things  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  pre-eminence  of  one  man.  You  should,  therefore,  give  no  toleration  to  any  open 
contempt  of  the  gods,  nor  permit  any  pretended  workers  of  miracles.  Divination,  indeed,  is  a 
necessary  thing,  and,  therefore,  you  must  keep  up  the  Augurs  and  the  Haruspices  for  those  to  consult 
who  may  have  the  desire;  but  magicians  are  not  to  be  tolerated  on  any  terms,  for,  though  they  may 
sometimes  say  what  is  true,  they  much  more  commonly  deal  in  deceptions  and  falsehoods  that  lead 
men  to  seek  change  and  revolution”  (Dio  Cass.,  B.  lii.  36). 

VII.  The  simple  politician  or  statesman’s  view  of  the  question,  it  is  true,  is  all  that  is  apparent 
here  in  the  words  of  Alecaenas  as  preserved  by  Dio  Cassius,  but  JVfecaenas  and  Caius  Caesar  were 
both  men  of  the  world,  wide  enough  awake  to  the  realities  of  their  own  position  to  be  well  aware 
that  other  considerations  besides  those  of  the  mere  bureaucrat  called  for  their  patient  study. 

They  were  well  aware  of  the  free-thinking  tendencies  produced  by  the  study  of  the  Greek 
philosophical  writings  (Mecaenas  had  already  bid  C.  Caesar  beware  of  the  philosophers  as  a  set  of 
men  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  magicians),  and  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  just  scandals  which 
the  popular  religion  placed  in  the  way  of  the  educated  classes,  who  had  acquired  powers  of  independent 
judgment  from  their  Greek  education.  Even  Cicero  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  fund  of  truth  The  educated 
contained  in  the  saying  of  Cato,  “  that  no  augur  in  Rome  could  look  another  augur  in  the  face  RomeVcan- 
without  laughing.”  Though  it  may  be  true  that  the  following  testimony  of  Seneca,  who  was  the  fhepopular 
preceptor  of  Nero,  falls  in  his  reign,  nevertheless  he  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  times  of  Augustus  religion. 
Caesar  to  be  cited  as  a  witness  to  show  what  the  leaven  of  deep  discontent  with  the  state  of  the 
popular  religion  really  was  which  was  beginning  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  in  the 
times  of  Augustus,  who  were  compelled  to  be  witnesses  of  all  the  same  kind  of  anomalies  and  absur¬ 
dities  with  which  the  public  ceremonial  abounded,  just  as  much  in  their  time  as  subsequently  under 
Nero.  Seneca’s  words,  then,  are  :  “  They  make  images  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and  beasts,  and  fishes,  with  a  marvellous  mixture  and  confusion  of  sexes,  and  nevertheless  they  give 
the  name  of  deities  to  things  which,  could  they  but  receive  some  animating  spirit  and  have  motion 
given  to  them  by  which  they  could  come  in  our  way,  would  pass  for  nothing  less  than  monsters.”  So 
indignant  is  Seneca  with  the  spectacle  of  what  he  sees  done  in  Rome,  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  say, 

“  If  any  one  had  leisure  to  look  into  the  matter,  he  would  find  actions  and  deeds  done  so  unbecoming 
all  honest  men,  so  unworthy  of  citizens,  and  so  unlike  people  in  their  senses,  that  no  one  could 
possibly  doubt  that  the  doers  of  them  were  out  of  their  right  minds,  if  only  their  numbers  were  less. 

As  the  case  actually  stands,  the  great  multitude  of  the  madmen  is  the  only  thing  left  to  speak  for 
their  saneness.”  Yet  such  is  the  firmly  established  power  of  the  religion  of  the  city,  of  which  Seneca 
can  permit  himself  to  speak  in  terms  such  as  the  above,  to  exact  outward  conformity  and  respectful 
demeanour  towards  it,  that  he  is  forced,  notwithstanding,  to  add,  in  quite  another  strain,  “  To  all 
these  things  the  wise  man  will  conform  himself,  not  because  they  are  approved  by  the  cods,  but 
because  they  are  commanded  by  the  laws”  (Seneca  cited  by  St.  Aug.,  Civ.  Dei.  vi.  10). 

VIII.  All  this  growing  discontent,  then,  of  the  educated  classes  of  Rome  with  the  religion  of  the 
city  could  not  fail  to  be  perfectly  well  known  to  such  men  as  Caius  Caesar,  Mecsnas,  and  the 
remainder  of  Caesar’s  surroundings.  But  great  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  them,  and  well  deserving 
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of  their  attentive  consideration,  we  have  nevertheless  an  evidence  of  a  depth  and  universality  in  the 
attachment  of  the  whole  population  of  both  the  city  and  the  empire  to  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Gentile  religion,  which  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  a  spirit  of  religion  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  that  must  have  removed  the  last  trace  of  doubt,  if  any  such  had  ever  entered  into  it,  in  the 
mind  of  Caius  Caesar  and  his  advisers,  that  their  only  true  policy  was  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  traditional  religion  of  Rome. 

The  immemorial  tradition  of  Rome  to  remain  firmly  attached  to  its  religious  observances,  the 
“  mores  majorum,”  of  the  most  religious  of  mortals,  as  the  historian  Sallust  calls  them,  would  not  fail 
to  be  well  known  to  Caius  Caesar  and  Mecaenas,  from  the  living  indication  which  it  must  have 
continually  manifested  before  their  eyes,  seeing  that  they  passed  their  time  and  lived  their  daily  life 
as  witnesses  of  its  hold  and  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  living  evidence  which 
Augustus  Caesar  and  his  advisers  had  before  them  has,  of  course,  perished  to  us,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  found  an  echo  in  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age;  but  in  its  place  we  have  a  very  complete 
equivalent  in  the  large  body  of  lapidary  inscriptions,  of  which  several  thousands  have  now  been 
collected  from  all  parts  the  vast  empire,  faithfully  recording  the  true  mind  and  state  of  feeling  of  the 
general  body  of  the  people,  very  few  of  whom  could  have  been  brought  into  anything  like  near 
contact  with  the  higher  class  of  Greek  education  which  had  produced  the  scepticism  above  referred 
to,  as  beginning  to  be  discernible  in  the  private  life  of  the  higher  classes  of  Rome.1  These  inscrip¬ 
tions  bear  witness  to  innumerable  donations  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  equally  innumerable 
testamentary  bequests  for  various  religious  purposes,  such  as  the  building  of  temples,  the  repair  of 
those  falling  into  decay,  the  erection  of  shrines,  altars,  and  sacred  images,  and  the  like.  All  of  which 
show  that  the  Christian  Gospel,  in  teaching  the  various  Christian  populations  to  found  churches  and 
oratories,  schools,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  and  the  like,  taught  them  nothing  that  was  radically  new 
or  previously  entirely  unknown,  but  only  gave  a  higher,  wiser,  and  far  superior  direction  to  the  pre- 

Evidencefrom  existing  piety  and  religion  of  the  Gentile  world.  Such  acts  as  these,  to  which  the  inscriptions  bear 
lipid&ry  in-  i  •  •  .  .  , — ^  .  i  e  i 

scriptions  of  tneir  testimony  in  the  Centile  world,  speak  for  themselves  as  having  been  prompted  by  the  Divine 
lhhepohpu-nt  truth  °f  their  original  creed  handed  down  from  the  Ark  of  Noah,  rather  than  as  being  in  any  sense 
rei4'ontheir  ^ru*ts  °f  the  errors  which  the  Gospel  was  sent  to  remove  and  to  correct. 

Our  particular  purpose,  then,  in  thus  briefly  referring  here  to  this  field  of  evidence,  into  the 
characteristic  details  of  which  we  must  reserve  an  inquiry  for  a  future  opportunity,  is  to  make  it 
additionally  clear  to  the  reader  that  Caius  Caesar  and  his  advisers  were  perfectly  alive  to  the  truth 
that  they  were  to  seek  and  find  the  really  strong  and  effective  support  for  the  new  imperial  basis  of  the 
republic,  of  which  it  was  their  design  to  lay  the  foundation,  in  being  seen  to  identify  it  in  the  most 
complete  and  unreserved  manner  with  the  immemorial  spirit  of  religion  of  the  city  of  Rome.2 

IX.  How  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  could  Caius  Caesar,  feeling  the  immensity  of  the  burden  which 
was  beginning  to  weigh  upon  his  shoulders,  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  religion  of 
the  city  promised  him  a  support  far  greater  than  anything  else  besides.  Rome  is  pre-eminently  the 

1  Orelli,  Collection  of  Latin  Inscriptions.  John  Gaspar  Orelli  was  born  in  Zurich  1787,  and  died  1849.  His  collection  of 
inscriptions  has  been  continued  by  Th.  Mommsen. 

■  It  may  be  desirable  here,  in  order  to  obviate  possible  misconception  as  to  the  position  which  Caius  Caesar  now  proposed  to 
himself  to  occupy  in  Rome  as  the  patron  and  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the  city,  to  draw  attention  to  an  important  characteristic 
of  the  religion  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This  religion  of  the  Gentile  world  generally,  and  that  of  Rome  in  particular, 
had  long  ago,  if  indeed  it  had  ever  seriously  claimed  the  right,  abdicated  the  function  of  a  preacher  of  the  moral  law,  or  a 
director  of  the  consciences  of  the  people.  The  functions  of  the  preacher  and  instructor  in  the  Gentile  world  were  discharged  in 
an  extremely  irregular  and  precarious  manner  by  means  of  poets  and  the  various  schools  of  rhetors  and  philosophers,  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  class  of  men  called  sophists,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  horde  of  practitioners  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
without  the  licence  or  diploma  of  any  particular  school.  The  public  lectures  of  these  various  classes  of  men  would  seem  to  have 
been  quite  an  element  in  the  life  of  the  various  Gentile  cities,  and  when  St.  Paul  was  in  Corinth  we  hear  of  him  disputing  daily, 
in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  (Acts  xix.  9),  where  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  gather  together  each  day  a 
considerable  concourse  of  the  Corinthians  accustomed  to  resort  there  for  public  lectures.  The  office  of  confessor  or  director  of 
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city  of  historic  memories  and  traditions,  “  Patres  nostri,  as  we  have  heard  the  historian  Sallust  say, 
“  religiosissimi  mortalium,”  “  our  ancestors  the  most  religious  of  mortals.  Caius  Caesar  could 
not  leave  his  modest  dwelling  on  the  Palatine  to  stroll  into  the  city  without  being  confronted  with 
the  plainest  evidence  that  the  religion  of  Rome,  fallen  as  in  many  respects  it  may  have  been,  was 
still  the  really  great  and  permanent  power  in  the  city.  Here  the  engraver’s  art  offers  itself  very 
opportunely  to  our  aid,  and,  supposing  Caius  Caesar  to  have  come  forth  from  his  homely  private 
residence  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  like  the  first  Scipio,  to  repair  to  the  temple  of  “  Jupiter  Capitolinus,” 
there  to  seek  light  as  to  his  future  career,  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  would  bring  him  through 
the  Roman  forum,  of  which  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  double  engraving,  showing  its  present 
condition  with  the  site  of  the  basilica  Julia  brought  to  view  by  the  recent  excavations  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  restoration  of  H.  W.  Brewer,  representing  proximately  the  various  temples  and  public 
buildings  which  would  meet  his  gaze  on  his  way  to  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  city.  Ascending  the 
Capitol  Hill,  either  by  a  winding  road,  the  course  of  which  can  be  no  longer  traced,  or  by  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  which  have  equally  disappeared,  and  an  easy  walk  of  ten  minutes  brings  him  to  the  flight 
of  stone  steps  which  lead  to  the  vestibule  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  city,  associated  with  its  history 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  steps  are  historic,  and  the  great  military  commanders  of  Rome,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  victories,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  edifying  the  populace  of  Rome  by  ascending 
them  on  their  knees,  as  a  public  act  of  acknowledgment  that  the  victory  of  the  Roman  arms  has 
been  due  to  the  protection  of  the  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  whose  altar  the  temple  contained. 
Dio  Cassius  relates  that  Julius  Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  ascended  these  steps  on  his  knees 
(Dio  Cass.  iii.  31),  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude,  as  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  triumph.1  The 
historian,  indeed,  makes  mention  of  some  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  Julius  Caesar  which  accompanied 
his  apparent  show  of  religious  homage  that  plainly  indicate  public  policy  to  have  had  far  more  to  do 
with  the  action  than  any  sense  of  religion  ;  but  this  only  brings  into  stronger  relief  the  real  power  of 
the  ancient  religion  of  Rome,  which  was  able  to  extort  from  an  openly-avowed  sceptic,  such  as  Julius 
Caesar  made  no  scruple  of  professing  himself  to  be,  so  striking  a  public  act  of  homage  and  submission. 
It  was  in  this  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  that  the  first  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
at  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  the  victor  of  the  second  Punic  war,  used  to  spend  nights  in  prayer,  and 
it  is  the  temple  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  steps  leading  up  to  it,  which  Horace  associates  with  his 
anticipations  of  the  eternal  duration  of  Rome — 

“  Dum  Capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacita  Virgine  Pontifex.” 

— III.  Odes,  xxx.  9. 2 

Supposing  Caius  Caesar,  on  quitting  the  precincts  of  the  actual  temple,  to  wander  over  the 
marble  pavement  of  the  atrium,  or  open  space  forming  the  court  of  the  temple,  to  take  a  view  of 
the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  looking  eastward,  his  sight  would  range  over  the  view,  the  present  state 

the  individual  conscience  was  either  completely  unknown  in  the  Gentile  world,  or  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  very  low  order  of  impostors, 
some  of  whom,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  testimony  of  Juvenal,  must  have  been  Jews. 

“  Cophino  foeno  que  relicto, 

Arcanum  Judea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurera 
Interpres  legum  Solymarum  et  magna  sacerdos 
Arboris  ac  summi  fida  internuntia  coeli.” 

—  Sat.  vi.  542. 

Augustus  Caesar  could  thus  perfectly  well  appear  before  the  Roman  world  as  the  zealous  patron  and  restorer  of  the  temples 
and  public  ceremonial  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  free  from  the  least  necessity  for  putting  on  the  character  of  the  simulated  devotee. 
The  vast  body  of  the  populace  would  be  more  than  satisfied  with  his  public  show  of  his  zeal,  and  the  sceptical  higher  classes 
would  certainly  not  trouble  themselves  in  any  way  to  inquire  whether  he  was  or  was  not  personally  a  believer.  “The  wise 
man,  according  to  their  maxim,  “  conforms  to  that  which  is  required  by  the  laws,”  and  nothing  whatever  more  is  to  be  required 
from  him. 

1  Dio  Cassius  relates  the  same  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  his  return  from  Britain  (Dio  Cass.  lx.  23I. 

So  long  as  the  chief  Pontiff  shall  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  followed  by  the  silent  vestal. 
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of  which  the  reader  may  see  represented  in  the  adjoining  engraving.  Everywhere  temples  would 
meet  his  gaze ;  Rome  in  his  time  was  the  real  metropolis  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world. 

If,  on  his  return,  he  descended  the  flight  of  steps  communicating  with  the  forum,  his  way  would  lead 

him  past  the  temple  or  shrine  of  Janus,  whose  gates  were,  by  the  imme¬ 
morial  usage  of  the  city,  kept  open  in  time  of  war  and  closed  in  time  of 

peace.  Passing  by  this  monument  of  the  immemorial  identity  of  interest 

between  the  political  fortunes  and  the  religion  of  the  city,  how  could  any 
other  thought  find  a  place  in  his  mind,  except  that  the  imperial  centre  of 
unity  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  and  of  the  nations  subject  to  Rome, 
must  be  based  upon  the  religion  of  the  city,  and  the  man  whose  destiny 
calls  him  to  become  in  his  own  person  the  living  centre  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  this  unity  must  be  the  representative  man  and  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  religion  of  Rome.  With  what  other  conviction  than  the 
above  could  Caius  Caesar  return  to  his  residence  on  the  Palatine? 

X.  Again,  if  Caius  Caesar  reflects  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  chamber  on  the  realities  of  his  position 
and  the  new  order  of  policy  which  it  requires,  with  which  he  is  little  likely  to  think  he  can  afford  to 
trifle,  could  his  mind  fail  to  be  arrested  by  the  phenomena  which  he  has  everywhere  observed  in  his 
travels  and  his  military  expeditions?  Has  he  not  noticed  the  fact  that  in  every  city  that  has  come 
within  the  range  of  his  observation,  wherever  he  has  found  civilisation  and  the  arts  of  life,  there  he 
has  also  seen  the  presence  of  temples  for  religious  worship,  similar  in  form,  if  not  in  all  respects 
equal  in  magnitude  and  splendour,  with  those  of  Rome?  We,  at  this  day,  who  only  see  the  wrecked 
remains  of  some  few  of  these  temples  which  the  ravages  of  nineteen  centuries  of  time  have  spared, 
can  hardly  find  words  in  which  to  express  our  admiration  for  them.  Caius  Caesar  saw  them  when 
they  were  not  ruins,  but  when  they  were  the  religious  centres  of  their  respective  cities,  and  were 
frequented  by  whole  crowds  of  the  surrounding  populations. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Athene  (Minerva),  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
If  we,  at  this  dav,  are  involuntarily  fascinated  by  the  commanding  character  and  beauty  of  the  site 


A  view  of  the  site  of  the  Athenian  P ar  the  non, from  the  south,  looking  northwards. 


which  the  Athenians  selected  for  the  erection  of  the  chief  sanctuary  of  their  city,  when  all  that  we 
can  now  see  is  a  neglected  and  deserted  ruin,  what  must  have  been  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 


Temple  of  Janus ,  on  the  reverse 
of  a  Coin  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 


Basilica  Julia.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fesetrius. 


Tabularium. 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 


Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 


Rostra. 


Temple  of  Saturn. 


THE  ROMAN  FORUM  AS  IT  WAS  IN  THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES. 


Arch  of  Titus  and  Via  Sacra. 
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Pillars  of  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 


Site  of  the  Basilica  Julia, 


Camfiidoglio  Tower. 
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THE  ROMAN  FORUM  IN  ITS  PRESENT  CONDITION  (a.d.  1878) 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  ROMAN  FORUM, 

FROM  WHENCE  THE  WHOLE  ANCIENT  WORLD  WAS  GOVERNED, 

As  seen  from  near  the  spot  on  which  there  stood  formerly  the  Ara  C/ELI,  or  the  High  Roman  Altar  of  the  God  of  gods. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  CAPITOLINUS  (as  Restored  by  Cani^a), 

Showing  the  Flight  oj  Steps  which  the  Generals  of  the  Roman  armies  ascended  on  their  knees  to  return  thanks  for  the  victories  which  secured  for  Rome  the 

Empire  of  the  World. 
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Caius  Caesar,  who  had  seen  not  merely  the  building  itself  in  its  completeness,  but  the  building  as  a 
temple,  the  great  religious  centre  of  a  city,  which  still  remained  as  a  city,  the  chief  academy  of  the 
education  of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  favourite  place  of  resort  for  students  in  all  the  higher 
branches  of  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  ? 


It  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  build¬ 
ing  as  the  Athenian  Parthenon, 
even  as  the  art  of  the  wood 
engraver  is  here  able  imper¬ 
fectly  to  represent  it,  if  we 
were  not  able  to  do  homage  to 
the  truth  of  the  religious  aspira¬ 
tions  which  suggested  its  form 
of  beauty,  “  seeking  for  God,” 
to  use  St.  Paul’s  words  to  the 
Athenians,  “  if  perchance  He 
may  be  found,  though  He  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us.” 

The  desire  of  man  to  honour 
the  unseen  majesty  of  God  with 
the  homage  of  the  construction 
of  a  temple,  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  citizen  life,  and  the  social 
cultivation  otherwise  named 
civilisation.  The  patriarchal 
or  primitive  idea  of  worship  is 
simply  that  of  an  altar  and  a 
sacrifice,  and  in  all  populations 
to  this  day  who  remain  in  a 
state  of  patriarchal,  not  to  say 
savage,  existence,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  temple  is  entirely  un¬ 
known.  The  Hebrew  people 
in  Egypt  had  before  their  eyes 
the  massive  structures  and  their 
columns  which  surrounded  the 
altars  where  the  Egyptian  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered,  but  never¬ 
theless  some  hundreds  of  years 
passed  after  their  delivery  from 
Egypt  during  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  nothing  but  an  altar  of 
sacrifice  in  an  enclosure  pro¬ 
tected  solely  by  the  woven  work  of  the  tent  or  tabernacle  surrounding  the  enclosure  in  which  it 
was  erected.  It  was  only  when  God  gave  them  a  king,  who  excelled  all  men  in  wisdom,  that  this 
king  built  a  temple  which  became  famous  in  all  the  world.  A  temple  for  the  worship  of  God  and 
civilisation  are  thus  seen  to  be  immemorial  companions  in  the  history  of  men.  “  Not  because,”  as 
St.  Paul  is  careful  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians,  doubtless  directly  alluding  to  the  splendour  and 


'iew  of  the  Athenian  Parthenon  ( restored  by  II.  II’.  Brewer). 
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beauty  of  the  temples  of  their  own  city,  “  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  seeing  that 
He  is  the  Lord  of  both  heaven  and  the  earth,  needed  temples  built  with  hands  for  a  dwelling-place,” 
but  because  He  is  pleased  to  accept  the  temple  as  the  fitting  homage  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  who, 
in  this  act  of  their  homage,  acknowledge  that  it  is  “  God  who  teaches  man  knowledge  ”  (Ps.  xciii.  io), 

that  He  is  the  author  of  their 
civilisation,  and  that  it  is  by 
H  is  blessing  that  the  people  are 
enabled  to  dwell  together  in 
their  cities,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  and  in¬ 
dustry  under  just  laws  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  civil  freedom. 

Could  Caius  Caesar,  medi¬ 
tating;  on  all  the  evidences 
which  his  travels  had  brought 
before  him  of  the  power  that 
the  Gentile  religions  still  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  populations 
within  the  pale  of  Roman  civi¬ 
lisation,  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  no  course 
could  offer  him  an  equally  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  his  problem, 
than  that  he  should  give  his 
whole  mind  to  the  task  of  be¬ 
coming  the  representative  man 
of  the  religion  of  the  city  and 
of  the  Roman  world  ? 


XI.  It  will  not  be  at  all 
necessary,  as  we  have  already 
said,  for  Augustus  Caesar  to 
simulate  any  personal  piety  or 
attachment  to  the  religion  of 
which  he  undertakes,  strictly 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
to  become  the  representative. 
The  sceptical  classes  of  society, 
among  whom  he  will  have  in 
the  main  to  select  his  personal 
friends  and  associates,  will  per¬ 
fectly  understand,  and  even 
strongly  sympathise  with,  the  reasons  of  public  policy  which  have  prescribed  to  him  the  course  he  has 
chosen.  It  will  never  so  much  as  enter  into  their  minds  to  quarrel  with  Caesar  for  his  simulation  of  a 
zeal  for  the  religion  of  the  city.  They  know  quite  well  that  scepticism  may  be  very  well  as  their 
own  luxury  in  private  life,  but  that  it  would  never  do  for  this  scepticism  to  be  extended  to  the  vast 
multitudes  of  the  citizens  or  of  the  subject  populations.  Caius  Caesar  himself,  again,  will  also 
perfectly  understand  that  the  functions  of  his  contemplated  career  of  the  leading  man  of  the  religion 
of  the  city  and  the  empire  can  be  discharged  without  necessarily  burdening  him  with  the  obligation 


Present  condition  of  the  Flight  of  Steps  leading  up  to  the  Ara  Coeli ,  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
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to  have  any  personal  faith  in  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods  over  the  interests  and  concerns  of  his 
own  family  and  private  life.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  him  if  he  is  able  to  act  such  a  part  in  public  as 
will  satisfy  the  public  opinion  of  the  city  and  the  empire,  that  he  believes  the  welfare  of  the  state  to 
be  in  all  respects  by  Divine  appointment  identical  with  the  religion  of  the  city,  and  that  the  supreme 
solicitude  for  the  good  estate  of  both  has  been  assigned  to  his  care. 

The  more,  therefore,  Caius  Caesar  is  seen  to  exert  himself  to  restore  the  religion  of  the  city  to  its 
outward  splendour,  the  more  firmly  convinced  will  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  with  them  the  whole 
Roman  world,  become  that  he  is  the  man  designed  by  the  superhuman  power  that  protects  the  city 
of  Rome  to  provide  for  the  lasting  security  and  prosperity  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  name.  Whatever, 
therefore,  Caius  Caesar  finds  before  him  by  which  he  can  establish  his  name  and  credit  as  the  patron 
and  benefactor  of  the  religion  of  the  city,  here  is  the  field  for  his  exertion.  If  he  discovers  that  lapse 
of  time  and  want  of  due  care  has  caused  the  sacred  buildings  to  fall  into  decay,  he  will  distinguish 
himself  by  his  activity  in  commanding  and  providing  for  the  general  repair  of  whatever  dilapidations 
the  various  temples  of  the  city  may  have  suffered.  He  will  take  the  lead  in  organising  a  general 
rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  their  primitive  splendour  of  all  the  ancient  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the 
city,  wherever  these  may  have  lapsed  into  decay  or  desuetude.  He  will  seek  to  ennoble  his  dynasty 
by  the  foundation  of  new  temples  and  orders  of  priests  and  ministers  for  their  service,  and  he  will 
largely  add  to  the  revenues  of  all  the  temples  from  the  public  exchequer.  In  short,  Caius  Caesar 
will  seek  to  infuse  a  new  life  into  the  religion  of  the  city,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  be  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  is  taking  the  most  effectual  means  within  his  reach  to  establish  himself  in  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  as  the  true  living  representative  man  of  the  city  and  the  Roman  world. 

XII.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Caius  Caesar,  it  would  appear,  did  find  the  religion  of  Rome  in  the 
greatest  possible  state  of  indifference  and  neglect.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  says 
that  he  had  not  unfrequentlv  entertained  fears  lest  the  religion  of  Rome  should  perish,  not  indeed 
from  any  hostile  invasion,  but  from  the  neglect  of  the  citizens,  and  that  his  chief  motive  in  writing 
his  work  (“Antiquitates  Divinae”)  was,  that  he  might  render  a  service  in  the  way  of  preserving  it  from 
ruin,  and  fixing  it  more  firmly  in  the  memory  of  the  good,  greater  than  that  of  Metellus  when  he 
rescued  the  treasures  of  Vesta  from  the  fire,  or  of  Hineas  when  he  brought  away  his  Penates  from 
the  ruins  of  Troy  (Aug.  Civ.  Dei.,  vi.  2). 

Horace  and  his  brother  poets  were  all  enlisted  by  Augustus  in  the  task  of  awakening  the  relieious 
sense  of  the  citizens  to  a  fitting  state  of  compunction  for  the  decay  and  neglect  into  which  the 
temples  and  their  sacrifices  had  been  suffered  to  fall.  Hence  we  have  the  ode — 

“  Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues 
Romane,  donee  templa  refeceris 
.eEdesque  labentes  deorum  et 

Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.”1 

— III.  Odes,  vi.  1. 

Propertius,  commenting  on  the  immoral  scenes  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temples,  says  that  the 
neglect  into  which  they  had  fallen  was  a  just  retribution  upon  them — 

“  Sed  non  immerito  velavit  atanea  fanum 

Et  mala  desertos  occupat  herba  deos.  ”  2 

— Prop.  ii.  6,  35  (Edit.  Mueller). 

Rome,  the  city  of  law  and  formality,  had  an  official  religion,  the  various  ceremonies  of  which 
had  begun  to  be  neglected  by  the  officials  themselves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them.  And 
though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  neglect  had  actually  at  this  time  extended  to  the 

1  O  Romans  !  ye  shall  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  your  ancestors,  until  you  repair  the  dilapidated  temples  of  the  gods,  and  restore 
their  statues  begrimed  with  smoke. 

Not  without  cause  hath  the  spider  covered  the  temple  with  her  web,  and  the  grass  profaned  the  floors  of  the  sanctuarv. 
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general  populace,  the  danger  was  lest  it  should  soon  so  extend,  seeing  that  the  populace  invariably 
ends  by  following  the  example  which  is  placed  before  it  by  the  upper  and  more  educated  classes. 
The  reform,  therefore,  of  Augustus  did  not  come  a  day  too  soon.  In  the  description  of  the 
sculptures  on  the  shield  of  iEneas,  Virgil  represents  Augustus  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  its 
Senate,  and  its  people,  as  the  representative  of  their  religion — - 

“  Hinc  Augustus  agens  Italos  in  prselia  Caesar 
Cum  patribus  populoque  penatibus  et  magnis  Diis 
Stans  celsa  in  puppi.”1 

■ — ALneid,  viii.  67S. 

1  here  cannot,  then,  be  a  doubt  but  that  Caius  Caesar  perfectly  understood  the  force  of  the 
reasons  which  called  him  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  hence  to  this  work  he 
appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  a  really  Roman  perseverance  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  On 
the  marble  of  Ancyra,  the  inscription  written  in  the  name  Augustus  records:  “During  my  sixth 
consulship  I  have  rebuilt  in  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  eighty-two  temples,  besides  not  neglecting 
the  repairs  of  those  which  at  the  time  stood  in  need  of  being  repaired  ”  (Mommsen  Res  gestae  Div. 
Aug.,  p.  60).  In  a  word,  he  faithfully  earned  the  title  given  to  him  by  Livy,  as  the  “  templorum 
omnium  conditorem  aut  restitutorem  ”  (Hist.  iv.  20).  The  most  celebrated  of  the  new  temples 
which  Augustus  built  were  those  of  “  Venus  Genetrix,”  “  Mars  Ultor,”  and  “  Apollo  Palatinus.” 
1  he  first  of  these  was  situated  in  the  new  forum  which  he  had  taken  in  hand  to  construct,  on  the 
purchase  of  land  for  which  he  had  expended  a  hundred  million  sesterces  (^800,000). 

XIII.  Of  course,  by  a  policy  of  the  kind  above  described,  to  which  Caius  Caesar  faithfully  and 
steadfastly  adhered  throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign,  the  various  orders  of  priesthood  and  the 
different  religious  colleges  and  foundations  of  Rome  reaped  very  great  temporal  advantages,  and  yet 
the  really  great  gainer  by  the  policy  pursued  was  Augustus  himself,  as  the  result  attained  is  there  to 
speak  for  itself.  It  happened,  for  instance,  when  the  whole  Roman  world  was  at  peace,  and  when 
all  classes  within  the  empire  had  begun  to  breathe  freely,  and  to  perceive  that  they  owed  the  existing 
peace  and  universal  tranquillity  and  the  restoration  of  material  comfort  and  public  confidence  to  the 
supreme  power  resting  in  the  hands  of  C.  Octavianus  Caesar,  that  it  became  a  question  with  the 
Senate,  by  the  offer  of  what  appropriate  title  they  might  show  their  recognition  of  the  public  services 
which  Octavianus  was  rendering?  The  title  of  Romulus  was  proposed  for  consideration,  and  this,  as 
Dio  Cassius  relates,  was  particularly  desired  by  Caesar  himself.2  His  friends,  however,  prudently 
remonstrated,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  name  of  Romulus  savoured  much  too  strongly  of  an 
ambition  to  restore  the  title  and  powers  of  rovalty,  upon  which  the  name  of  “Augustus”  was 
substituted  in  its  place,  and  finally  adopted.  The  reason  given  was,  that  all  the  things  in  religion, 
which  it  was  customary  to  hold  in  the  greatest  veneration,  were  called  August.  Mecaenas  had 
previously  drawn  the  attention  of  Caius  Caesar  to  this  title,  pointing  out  to  him  the  incalculable 
advantage,  politically  speaking,  which  would  accrue  to  his  position  from  his  being  publicly  known 
under  the  name  of  “ Augustus.”  It  becomes  you,  said  Mecaenas,  to  stand  on  an  eminence  “where 
you  are  above  receiving  any  injury,  so  that  you  should  neither  give  place  to  the  thought  in  your  own 
mind,  nor  allow  it  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  others,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be  in  any  degree 
affected  by  the  petulance  of  those  beneath  you,  the  universal  judgment  with  regard  to  you  being  the 
same  as  respecting  the  immortal  gods,  namely,  that  you  are  truly  August”  (Dio  Cass.,  lii.  31).  So 
long,  then,  as  the  citizens  of  Rome  continued  to  retain  their  religious  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
immortal  gods,  and  Augustus  Caesar  faithfully  acted  the  part  of  the  representative  man  of  the 
religion  of  Rome,  his  personal  safety  and  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world,  as  far  as  this  depended  upon 

1  Foremost  is  seen,  standing  on  the  prow  of  the  ship,  leading  the  forces  of  Italy  to  the  battle,  Augustus  in  the  midst  of  the 
senators  and  the  people  and  the  gods  of  Rome,  great  and  small. 

2  Dio  Cassius,  B.  liii.  16. 
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causes  internal  to  the  city,  became  completely  secured.  It  is  thus,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  real  efficacy  of  the  name  and  title  of  “  Augustus.”  At  least,  its  effects  are  to  be 
observed  exemplified  in  a  singularly  practical  manner,  in  the  contrast  between  the  fate  which 
respectively  befell  the  two  first  Caesars, — that  of  Julius  Caesar,  whose  dynasty,  unprotected  by  the 
religion  of  the  city,  speedily  terminated  in  his  assassination  in  the  open  Senate,  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  senators  themselves;  and  that  of  Augustus  Caesar,  which  was  prolonged  under  this 
protection  through  a  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  forty-four  years,  the  self-same  Senate, 
whose  members,  to  the  number  of  sixty  senators,  conspired  for  the  public  assassination  of  the  first 
Caesar,  vieing  amongst  themselves  how  to  add  to  the  honours  and  to  increase  the  powers  wielded  for 
the  benefit  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  name  by  the  second  Caesar,  their  august  fellow-citizen,  the 
prince  and  father  of  his  country. 

XIV.  The  subject  of  the  religion  of  Rome  has  occupied  our  attention  for  so  long  a  time  as 
unavoidably  to  encroach  upon  the  space  which  remains  for  exhibiting  the  rest  of  the  career  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  scarcely  less  important  character  of  the  political  and  social  reformer  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  the  supreme  legislator  and  judge  of  its  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil. 

Certainly  nothing  in  the  whole  of  human  history  presents  at  first  view  a  more  strange  and 
surprising,  not  to  say  a  more  unaccountable,  phenomenon,  than  the  sight  of  such  a  man  as  Augustus 
Caesar,  judged  simply  by  his  antecedents,  standing  before  the  whole  human  kind  of  his  own  and  of 
after  generations  as  the  reformer  of  an  entire  world  and  a  universal  “  Censor  Morum.”  Nevertheless, 
Augustus  Caesar  is  not  at  all  known  in  history  as  simulating  the  powers  of  so  exalted  an  office,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  author  of  a  very  real  moral  and  political  reformation  of  the  Roman  city  and 
the  world  subject  to  it.  However  serious  the  defects  may  have  been  under  which  this  reformation 
almost  necessarily  laboured,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  so  far  partaken  of  the  character  of  earnest 
vigour  by  which  all  the  public  acts  of  the  Roman  city  are  distinguished,  that  it  availed  to  preserve 
the  Roman  name  and  power  for  four  hundred  years  of  subsequent  existence.  And  if  the  Roman 
world  was  able  to  become  the  cradle  in  which  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  society  was  nursed,  and 
the  power  by  which  the  existing  framework  of  the  world  was  held  together  in  peace  and  subordina¬ 
tion,  that  it  might  hereafter  pass  on  to  be  the  apanage  and  inheritance  of  the  Christian  society,  this 
result  under  God  is  mainly  due  to  the  reforms  of  Augustus.1 

Yet  who  could  be  less  marked  out  by  his  antecedents  for  this  legislative  career,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  turning-point  of  the  destiny  of  the  entire  world,  than  the  man  who  could  give  his 
assent  to  the  cold-blooded  assassination  of  so  well  known  a  citizen  of  Rome,  also  his  own  political 
friend  and  supporter,  Cicero,  and  to  whom  his  confidential  adviser,  Mecaenas,  was  obliged  to  say  one 
day  when  he  was  sentencing  prisoners  to  death  at  his  tribunal  without  any  consideration,  “  Surge 
tandem  carnifex,”  which  we  may  translate,  “  Come  away,  and  let  at  least  some  live.”  Nor,  if  we 
follow  Augustus  Caesar  into  his  family  circle,  do  we  at  any  one  single  period  of  his  long  career 
discover  the  least  sign  of  the  polished  mirror  that,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  would  have 
reflected  the  honour,  the  chastity,  and  the  integrity  of  private  family  life,  which  he  studied  so  hard 
to  impress  upon  the  Roman  world  by  his  public  legislation.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  even  his 
friends  did  not  undertake  to  defend  his  private  life,  but  excused  him  on  the  ground  of  political 

1  The  following  passage  from  the  Christian  writer  Lactantius  (sometimes  called  the  Christian  Cicero),  will  be  interesting  as 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  immense  value  of  the  career  of  Augustus  Caesar  as  the  reformer  and  legislator  of  the  Roman  world 
“The  state  of  the  world  itself  declares  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  nothing  to  look  for  but  general  ruin,  except  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  feared  so  long  as  the  city  of  Rome  is  safe.  But  when  this  summit  of  the  world  falls,  and  begins  to 
be  the  little  village  (frur,)  predicted  by  the  sibyl,  who  then  can  doubt  that  the  end  of  all  human  things  and  of  the  inhabited 
world  is  come  ?  This  is  the  city  which  still  upholds  all  things.  The  God  of  heaven,  therefore,  is  to  be  supplicated  and 
entreated,  if  indeed  His  decrees  and  judgments  can  be  averted,  lest,  sooner  than  we  think,  that  abominable  tvrant  should  come 
to  compass  so  great  a  misdeed,  and  to  extinguish  that  light  at  the  fall  of  which  the  world  itself  will  come  to  its  ruin  ” 
(Lactantius,  Div.  Insti.  lib.  vii.  c.  25). 
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prudence,  that  through  adulterous  connection  with  the  wives  of  his  adversaries  he  might  become 
possessed  of  their  secrets.  Suetonius  also  quotes  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mark  Antony,  taunting 
him  in  the  most  open  manner  w  ith  his  profligacy,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  represents  his  wife 
Livia  discharging  the  ignoble  office  of  procuring  for  him  the  victims  of  his  licentious  indulgence 
(Sueton.  Div.  Aug.  71).  His  wife  Livia,  indeed,  came  to  him  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  by  her  previous 
husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Csesar,  from  whom  she  was  taken  by  Augustus  in  complete  disregard  of 
his  own  laws;  while  the  lives  of  his  own  daughter  Julia,  married  to  his  successor  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  and  of  his  granddaughter  of  the  same  name,  married  to  L.  .zEmilius  Paullus,  were  so 
openly  scandalous  that  Augustus  w'as  compelled  to  banish  them,  the  former  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria,  the  second  to  that  of  Trimetus. 

XV.  But,  if  the  career  of  Augustus  as  a  legislator  and  social  reformer  could,  in  not  a  few 
respects,  derive  but  little  lustre  either  from  his  own  or  from  the  example  of  his  household,  nevertheless, 
so  singularly  predominant  in  the  mind  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  is  the  thought  of  the  “res  publica” 
that  nothing  would  be  more  erroneous  than  to  measure  the  action  of  Augustus  Csesar  as  the  official 
representative  and  guardian  of  the  public  morality  of  Rome  and  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
Roman  name  by  the  example  of  his  own  private  life  or  that  of  his  household.  Augustus  Caesar  was 
not  only  the  author  of  a  really  potent  reform,  social  and  legislative,  of  the  Roman  world,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  religious  influence  which  protected  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  the  symbol  of 
which  was  his  name  “  Augustus,”  the  thing  that  next  to  this  contributed  to  the  security  of  his  long 
reign  was  the  general  respect  and  regard  which  he  earned  as  the  public  guardian  of  the  traditional 
virtues  and  honour  of  the  “  civis  Romanes, ”  the  “  citizen  of  the  Roman  republic.”  Such  was  the 
singular  efficacy  of  the  memories  of  the  past  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  living  traditions  of  the 
“  mores  majorum,”  requiring  the  Roman  citizen  to  be  always  an  exemplary  pattern  of  virtue  and 
religion,  that  a  resolute  and  discerning  leader  like  Augustus,  leaning  on  the  support  of  these  ancient 
traditions,  was  able,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  to  carry  his  reforms  into  execution.  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  but  that  the  reforms  of  Augustus  were  forced  upon  a  generally  unwilling  state  of 
society,  sorely  disinclined  to  be  reformed,  and  infinitely  preferring  to  have  been  let  alone  if  they  could 
have  had  their  own  way.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  was  enlightened  policy  in  Augustus  Caesar, 
knowing  that  in  this  consisted  the  safety  of  his  position,  or  whether  he  was  all  the  while  obeying  his 
destiny  and  was  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a  power  whose  servant  he  was,  unknown  to  himself ; 
but  Augustus  Caesar  set  himself  the  task,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  his  purpose  to  the  last,  to  recall 
both  his  own  generation,  and  after  ages  also,  to  the  nobility  of  mind  and  the  pattern  at  least  of  the 
public  virtues  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic. 

Suetonius  describes  him  on  one  occasion  as  roused  to  the  greatest  indignation  at  seeing  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens  in  the  forum,  who  had  forgotten  their  distinctive  dignity  so  far  as  to  come 
to  the  assembly  without  the  dress  of  the  toga.  In  bitter  derision  of  this  exhibition  of  their  degene¬ 
racy,  he  exclaimed — 

En -  “  Romanos  rerum  dominos  gentem  que  togatam.”1 

Dio  Cassius  also  represents  him  as  deciding  to  leave  Rome  for  a  time  (a.u.g.  738,  a.c.  16)  to 
join  the  army  in  Gaul,  assigning  a  reason  for  his  decision  which  shows  the  serious  light  in  which 
Augustus  himself  regarded  his  obligations  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  virtue.  His  motive  is  said 
to  have  been  to  avoid  the  double  inconvenience  of  too  long  a  residence  in  a  city  where  he  had 
already  contracted  great  ill-will  by  the  punishment  of  numerous  delinquents  who  had  not  complied 

1  The  line  occurs  in  the  First  Book  of  the  zEneid  (282) ;  and  whnt  gives  point  to  the  bitter  irony  and  derision  of  Augustus  is, 
that  the  passage  in  question  forms  a  conspicuous  sample  of  the  kind  of  literature  with  which  Augustus  was  labouring  to  raise 
the  reluctant  mind  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  a  sense  of  their  dignity  as  the  masters  of  the  world.  The  proper  dress  of  the 
Roman  citizen  at  a  public  assembly  was  the  white  toga,  and  to  this  they  were  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  judges  are  now 
bound  to  their  robes  of  office,  or  soldiers  to  their  regimentals. 
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with  his  laws,  and  had  been  forced  by  the  compulsory  concession  of  impunity  to  others  to  appear  to 
set  them  on  one  side  (Dio  Cass.,  liv.  19). 

Thus  the  really  wonderful  feature  in  the  reformation  effected  by  Augustus  is,  that  while  nothing  The  reform  of 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  entertain  the  question  with  which  of  the  two  there  is  the  greatest  comes  the°  'r 
extent  of  real  inward  reluctance  and  repugnance,  first,  on  the  part  of  leader  of  the  reform  to  insist  fnce^f  tbe*Ct" 
upon  the  due  effect  of  his  measures,  or  secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  classes  of  Roman  society  most  Romans, 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  to  yield  a  cordial  compliance  with  them,  the  reformation  is,  notwith¬ 
standing,  really  potent,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  avails  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  Roman 
world.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  see  the  design  of  God  in  this  result,  and  to  exclaim  “  Digitus  Dei  hie 
est,”  “  Here  is  the  finger  of  God,”  the  phenomenon  must  remain  a  wonder  incapable  of  explanation. 

XVI.  Israel  in  the  desert  under  the  leadership  of  Moses,  as  far  as  the  multitude  alone  were  Parallel  of  the 
concerned,  presented  by  no  means  a  dissimilar  phenomenon.  Who  can  be  more  profoundly  reluctant  isradii^ ' 
to  enter  with  heart  and  mind  into  the  spirit  of  their  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  land  people- 
promised  to  them  for  an  inheritance  than  the  sons  of  Jacob,  fresh  from  their  delivery  out  of  Egypt? 

Was  not  their  constant  cry,  Why  did  we  go  out  of  Egypt?  ‘‘Were  there  not,”  perhaps  they 
reproach  Moses,  “  graves  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  thou  hast  brought  us  out  to  die  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness?  What  did  you  mean  by  bringing  us  out  of  Egypt?  Is  not  this  the  word  which  we  spoke  to 
thee  in  Egypt,  saying,  ‘Depart  from  us,  that  we  may  remain  servants  to  the  Egyptians’?”  (Exod. 
xiv.  11.)  “We  remember  the  fish  which  we  ate  in  abundance  in  Egypt;  we  call  to  mind  the 
cucumbers,  the  pumpkins,  the  beans,  the  onions,  and  the  garlick;  our  soul  is  withered,  for  our  eyes 
see  nothing  but  this  manna  (Num,  xi.  3)-  ^  et,  with  all  their  servile  and  ignoble  inward  reluctance, 

the  sons  of  Jacob,  numbering,  as  Moses  bears  testimony,  600,000  footmen,  were  nevertheless  carried 
onwards  by  the  mingled  effect  of  the  Divine  promises  made  to  their  nation,  the  leadership  of 
Moses,  and  the  presence  of  God  in  their  midst  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud.  Though  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  rebelling,  and  electing  a  leader  to  return  to  Egypt,  they  were  invariably  in  the  end 
forced  to  obey  the  irresistible  power  that  had  undertaken  to  conduct  them  fonvard. 


XVII.  Limit  of  space  must  unhappily  prevent  us  from  attempting  anything  more  than  the 
briefest  survey  in  outline  of  the  most  salient  features  of  this  singular  attempt  of  Augustus  to  recall 
into  existence  the  ancient  virtues  and  morality  of  the  Roman  city.  And  here  it  is  quite  impossible 
not  immensely  to  admire  Augustus  as  the  man  of  perfect  good  Roman  common-sense,  who,  having 
the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  thing  that  has  to  be  done,  moves  straightforward  in  the  most 
eminently  practical  manner  to  the  attainment  of  his  end.  Augustus  Caesar  knows  very  well  that  it 
is  out  of  his  power  to  create  a  new  mind  in  the  Roman  people  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  them. 
This  is  the  glory  belonging  exclusively  to  a  power  that  is,  by  and  by,  to  come  into  Rome,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  given  to  any  other.  All  that  Augustus  can  do  is  to  lay  down  and  to  pursue  a  consistent 
policy,  which  will  recall  to  memory  the  Rome  of  the  times  past,  the  Rome  of  the  austere  virtues,  and 
the  citizen  and  military  public  spirit  of  earlier  times.  But  these  times  are  inseparably  associated 
with  the  Senate  of  Rome.  The  first  step,  therefore,  of  Augustus  must  be  to  recall  the  Senate  of 
Rome  to  a  healthy  state  of  existence,  and  to  establish  such  relations  between  his  own  power  and 
t  at  of  the  Senate  thus  restored  as  that  they  may  work  harmoniously  together  to  carry  out  the 
projected  reforms  to  which  his  destiny  evidently  impels  him.  According  to  Suetonius,  Augustus 
ound  the.  Senate  to  be  a  deformed,  multitudinous  rabble  (deformis  et  incondita  turba),  over  a 
thousand  in  number,  many  of  them  most  unworthy  men,  who  had  obtained  entry  by  bribery  and 
pamsanship  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Cresar,  to  whom  even  the  common  people  gave  the  name 

£  .  >Cl>U .  ^ lt”  ‘hmbs  of  Satan”).  The  Senate  was  disbanded  and  re-elected,  the  final  revision 
tang  exerased  by  htmself  artd  Agrippa.  When  the  new  Senate  first  assembled  Augustas  presided 
,  pro  ec  ec  y  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  dress,  and  surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of  ten  of  the 
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strongest  men  among  his  friends.  Every  senator  as  he  entered  was  subjected  to  a  personal  search, 
that  it  might  be  discovered  whether  he  carried  arms  concealed  under  his  robes.  Such  was  Augustus 
Caesar’s  first  experience  in  his  new  career. 

Nothing  daunted,  or  rather  sustained  by  the  traditional  Roman  conviction  that  the  cause  of 
Rome  must  prevail,  Augustus  Caesar,  as  we  may  from  this  point  continue  to  call  him,  was  able  by 
his  patience  and  moderation,  and  by  the  confidence  he  inspired  to  the  end  of  his  long  career,  to 
work  together  with  this  Senate  for  the  carrying  all  his  reforms  into  effect.  Though  the  various 
measures  presently  to  be  enumerated  really  emanated  from  himself,  it  was  an  integral  part  of  the  line 
of  public  policy,  which  he  followed  consistently  to  the  last,  to  study  to  give  them  as  much  as  possible 
the  form  of  decrees  of  the  Senate  (senatus  consulta),  in  which  he  himself  was  satisfied  to  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  promoter  of  the  action  of  the  Senate.  Augustus  Caesar  perfectly  understood  that 
the  polar  star  of  his  political  career  consisted  in  the  concealment  of  the  power  which  he  really 
wielded.  Hence  in  the  Senate  he  allowed  himself  in  his  speeches  to  be  interrupted  by  those  who 
would  say,  “  I  have  not  understood,”  or  “I  must  signify  my  dissent;”  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
worn  out  by  the  endless  contentions  of  the  senators  who  could  not  agree,  he  abruptly,  in  great 
anger,  rose  to  quit  his  place,  many  voices  cried  out  after  him  that  the  senators  “had  a  right  to  speak 
out  their  minds  upon  the  public  business”  (Sueton.  D.  Aug.  54).1 


Augustus  en¬ 
deavours  to 
recall  the  his¬ 
toric  virtues  of 
Rome. 


XVIII.  The  space  that  remains  will  only  allow  of  a  concise  general  indication  of  the  direction 
which  the  reforms  of  Augustus  took  after  he  had  secured  the  one  measure,  which  was  the  key  to 
every  other,  namely,  the  formation  of  his  Senate,  chosen  with  the  clear  previous  understanding  and 
consciousness  that  both  Augustus,  its  leader  and  the  promoter  of  its  action,  and  itself  also,  existed  for 
the  one  great  object  to  be  pursued  in  common,  the  restoration  and  the  extension  of  the  nobility  and 
virtues  of  the  ancient  city  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  The  support  derived  from  the  religion  of  the 
city,  and  the  singular  but  exemplary  fidelity  of  Augustus  to  this  one  great  end,  earned  for  him  the 
forty-four  years  of  domestic  peace  during  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  world,  which, 
by  the  counsels  of  God,  the  Christian  society  was  to  be  sent  to  supplant. 

Augustus,  then,  left  all  the  towns  of  the  empire  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  municipal 
liberties,  so  that  to  the  whole  Roman  world  the  rule  of  Augustus  was  in  no  sense  that  of  a  tyrant, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  much  better  court  of  appeal  than  ever  the  old  republican  Senate  had  proved 
itself  against  the  maladministration  of  the  propraetors  and  proconsuls  in  their  provinces.  St.  Paul 
could  say,  “  Appello  Caesarem,”  “  I  appeal  to  Caesar,”  with  unshaken  confidence,  even  though  the 
actual  Caesar  was  no  other  than  the  monster  Nero. 

The  main  lines  of  Augustus’  reformation  fall  upon  all  the  great  social  evils  of  the  time.  The 


1  M.  Ampere  rather  bitterly  reproaches  Augustus  with  indulging  himself  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny  and  despotic  power,  in 
refusing  to  restore  to  the  Senate,  when  he  had  the  opportunity,  the  integrity  of  its  ancient  deliberative  powers.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simply  unfounded  and  unjust  than  this  reproach.  Augustus  and  the  Senate  were  both  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  of  a  policy  of  thorough  searching  political  and  social  reformation,  but  they  were  also  aware  of  the  extreme 
reluctance  of  the  Romans  to  be  reformed.  “  Our  vices,”  is  the  testimony  of  the  historian  Livy,  “  are  such  that  we  can  neither 
live  under  them,  nor  can  we  endure  their  remedies”  (Livy,  Preface  to  his  history).  Augustus,  therefore,  had  the  best  reason  to 
be  glad  to  be  able  to  make  the  Senate  bear  the  responsibility  of  these  measures  of  reform,  as  the  Senate  for  its  part  was  equally 
glad  to  throw  back  the  responsibility  of  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  Augustus.  And  in  this  respect  Augustus  and  the  Senate 
for  many  years  played  a  kind  of  game  of  political  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  which  had  for  its  eventual  result  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  Augustus,  not  from  his  own  seeking  half  so  much  as  from  the  degenerate  readiness  of  the  Senate  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  burden  of  the  reforms.  It  mattered  comparatively  little  to  the  Senate  that  the  reforms  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  they  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  could  have  done  perfectly  well  without  them.  Not  so  Augustus  Caesar. 
Divine  Providence  had  placed  him  at  the  summit  of  the  Roman  world,  and  it  was  only  by  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
exalted  position  that  he  could  have  the  really  rational  hope  to  be  able  to  remain  in  safety  upon  the  summit,  and  to  die  in  his  own 
house  in  peace.  Augustus,  therefore,  entered  upon  the  career  which  he  was  forced  to  choose  with  a  really  intelligent  purpose, 
and  he  has  the  great  merit  of  having  faithfully  persevered  in  it  to  the  end,  affording,  so  far  at  least,  a  very  good  example  to  be 
followed  by  all  Christian  people. — [See  Histoire  Romaine  ct  Rome;  V Empire  Romain,  Vol.  /.;  Reviriv  of  the  Character  of 
A  uguslus. ) 
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insecurity  of  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  enormous  appropriation  of  lands  in  the  hands  of  particular 
persons,  has  caused  these  lands  to  fall  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  hardy  peasant  race,  which  had 
formerly  furnished  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman  legions,  to  die  out.  Augustus  took  a  senes  of  extremely 
wise  and  prudent  measures  to  rehabilitate  the  general  farming  interest,  and  to  ensure  a  resident 
proprietary  whose  spirit  it  would  be  everywhere  to  look  after  the  cultivation  of  their  estates.  After 
these  measures  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  roll  of  the  citizens  of  the  empire,  that  is,  of  those 
who  had  received  the  right  of  citizenship  in  Rome. 

Here  he  sought  to  introduce  the  same  reform  as  that  which  he  had  carried  into  effect  as  regards 
the  Senate,  considering  it,  as  Suetonius  says,  “  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance  to  preserve  the 
Roman  people  free  from  all  taint  of  admixture  with  foreign  and  servile  connection.” 1  Hence  he 
o-ave  the  right  of  citizenship  of  the  Roman  city  in  the  most  sparing  manner,  and  left  instructions  in 
his  will  to  his  successor  Tiberius  to  follow  the  same  rule.  He  also  placed  great  restrictions  on  the 
“  manumitting”  or  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves. 

His  next  step  was  to  insist  upon  the  military  keeping  themselves  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
civilians,  and  in  all  the  theatres  and  public  assemblies  of  people  he  was  most  particular  in  insisting 
that  all  the  gradations  of  rank  should  be  strictly  observed,  and  that  each  order  should  have  their  own 
proper  place  assigned  to  them  at  the  public  spectacles,  and  that  they  should  stnctl]  keep  to  them. 

Though  the  ownership  and  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  promotion  of  its  cultivation  rank  as 
primary  constituents  of  the  political  commonwealth,  higher  than  all  for  securing  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  state  are  the  laws  which  regulate  marriage.  Pythagoras  taught  “  that  the  good  estate 
of  the  family  was  the  foundation  of  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth,  seeing  that  cities  were 
only  aggregates  of  families.”2  The  laws,  consequently,  which  regulated  the  union  of  the  man  and 
woman,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  family,  touched  the  very  apple  of  the  eye,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
existence  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  relates  of  the  ancient  law  of 
Romulus  concerning  marriage  by  the  rite  of  “  confarreatio ,  which  was  only  permitted  between 
those  who  had  the  citizenship  of  the  city,  that  this  marriage  was  indissoluble,  and  that  the  working 
of  this  law  was  most  salutary  in  practice,  for  no  single  case  of  divorce  had  been  known  in  the  city 
for  the  space  of  520  years  (Dion.  Hal.  ii.  25).  Augustus  did  not  judge  that  the  times  could  bear  a 
return  to  the  ancient  lawr  of  Romulus,  and  indeed  in  this  part  of  his  reform  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  proceed  with  extreme  circumspection.  He  received  from  the  Senate  the  peculiar  commission, 
“  Legum  et  mortem  regimen,”  which  gave  him  greater  powers  than  the  simple  office  of  “  censor,” 
who  could  only  censure  existing  abuses,  but  not  provide  against  their  occurring,  by  issuing  new 
regulations.  Armed  with  these  powers,  he  began  by  enacting  sumptuary  laws  against  excessive 
luxury  in  entertainments,  and  against  extravagant  expenses  in  public  shows.  After  a  time,  and  duly 
observing  the  caution  of  first  requiring  the  Senate  publicly  to  intervene  by  requesting  him  to  exercise 
his  powers  for  the  public  good,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  delicate  task  of  legislating  for  the  estate 
of  matrimony.  His  first  step  in  this  legislation  was  the  Leges  Julice  de  adulteriis  et  pudieitia, 
which  were  criminal  laws  for  the  repression  of  vice ;  but  after  a  time  these  were  followed  up  by  the 
Lex  Papia  Poppoea,  by  which  various  pains  and  disabilities  were  inflicted  upon  all  who  persevered  in 
celibacy,  while  rewards  and  immunities  were  given  to  those  who  married  and  had  three  children  (jus 
trium  liberorum).  The  evil  custom  of  divorces  and  the  facility  and  perfect  impunity  with  which  the 
higher  ranks  in  the  city  had  indulged  themselves  in  dismissing  their  wives  and  in  contracting  new 
alliances,  had  produced  the  fruit  of  a  complete  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  married  state,  which 
had  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  early  days  of  Rome.  Augustus  herein  laid  his  hand 

1  Magni  praeterea  existimans  sincerum  atque  ab  omni  colluvione  peregrini  ac  servilis  sanguinis  “  incorruptum  servare 
populum  ”  (Suetonius,  I)iv.  Aug.  40). 
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GWiaTav Tat. — Iambi.  Vit.  Pytliag.  xxx.  (169). 
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upon  the  real  plague-spot  of  the  Roman  world ;  but  without  the  new  heart  and  the  new  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  his  legislation  opposed  a  certain  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  flood,  but  it  could  do  no  more. 
What  avail  vain  laws  against  fallen  morals  ? 

“  Quid  leges  sine  moribus 
Vante  proficiunt?” 

Thus  Horace  had  written,  and  Augustus  had  to  experience  the  truth  of  these  words  as  regards  his 
own  legislation,  which  could  only  arrest  for  the  time,  but  not  prevent  the  fall  of  the  Roman  world. 

XIX.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  brief  survey  of  the  reforming  policy  of  Augustus,  steadily 
carried  into  effect  for  nearly  half  a  century  of  time,  and  always  with  one  uniform  purpose  in  view, 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  the  question.  In  what  way  can  this  unprecedented  career  of  one  who  has 
occupied  a  position  in  the  world  without  a  parallel,  except  so  far  the  line  of  Caesars  who  came  after 
him  may  be  said  to  have  continued  his  work,  be  claimed  by  the  Christian  religion  as  having  been  sent 
forward  into  the  world  in  advance  to  play  a  most  important  part,  as  a  portion  of  the  Divine  system 
of  preparation  bv  which  the  work  of  the  Church  had  its  way  smoothed  and  made  ready  before 
it  came? 

The  subject  is  fascinating,  and  capable  of  great  extension,  but  we  must  study  to  be  brief. 

The  testimony  of  Augustus,  we  must  remember,  is  that  of  the  witness  who  alone  is  entitled  to 
be  heard  testifying  to  his  estimate  of  the  true  condition  of  this  Roman  world,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
world  which  certainly  comprised  immensely  the  larger  part  of  the  whole  choice  intelligence  of 
mankind,  if  it  failed  to  be  absolutely  commensurate  with  its  extent.  Speaking,  then,  not  so  much 
by  the  lips,  but  by  what  is  of  far  greater  weight  than  mere  words,  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  career 
and  public  policy  of  the  only  man  who,  since  the  days  of  Noe,  was  in  a  position  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sentative  man  of  an  entire  world,  what  is  the  testimony  of  this  Roman  world  of  which  Augustus  is 
the  spokesman?  What,  in  brief,  does  this  Roman  world  say?  What  it  says,  then,  is  at  least  plain 
and  intelligible.  Its  declaration,  as  interpreted  by  the  public  policy  of  its  representative  man,  is, 
“  Except  I  can  be  reformed  I  shall  inevitably  fall  in  pieces  and  perish.”  This  Roman  world’s  chief 
historian,  Livy,  says  of  it,  “We  can  neither  sustain  our  vices,  nor  can  we  endure  their  remedies;” 
and  its  most  popular  poet,  Horace,  confesses  its  true  condition  in  lines,  the  testimony  of  which  is  too 
important  not  to  call  for  their  being  cited  in  full — 

“  Faecunda  culpae  sascula  nuptias 

Primura  inquinavere  et  genus  et  domos 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 

In  patriam  populum  que  fluxit. 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies? 

HItas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit, 

Nos  nequiores  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.” 1 

— III.  Odes,  vi.  17-21,  45-48. 

In  the  presence  of  this  testimony  of  the  entire  Roman  world,  the  industrious  charlatans  of  our 
own  modern  world,  babbling  their  scientific  verbiage  respecting  the  continual  progress  of  humanity 
and  its  inherent  power  of  perfecting  itself,  may  see  reason  to  be  silent.  Augustus  Ctesar  possessed, 
at  least,  as  no  one  will  dispute,  the  clear  practical  discernment  proper  to  Roman  statesmanship ;  and 
he  judged  that  mankind  could  be  improved,  so  long  as  the  fear  of  the  future  world  and  its  hopes  could 
be  placed  before  them,  and  an  intelligible  pattern  of  improvement  could  likewise  be  set  before  their 

1  Our  a^e,  fertile  in  crimes,  has,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Rome,  polluted  the  estate  of  matrimony  and  family  life. 
Springing  from  this  source  destruction  has  flowed  in  upon  the  country  and  the  people. 

But  what  does  not  time  destroy  ?  Our  parents,  worse  than  those  that  went  before  them,  have  produced  us  a  degenerate  race, 
and  we,  in  our  turn,  shall  give  birth  to  a  progeny  still  more  corrupt  than  ourselves. 
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minds,  which  was  something  more  than  the  fanciful  creation  of  the  poet,  or  the  artificial  and 
scientific  conceit  of  the  philosopher,  namely,  the  true  historic  tradition  of  their  own  ancestry.  The 
fear  of  the  future  world  and  its  hopes  were  part  of  the  heirloom  of  the  religion  of  Rome,  however 
seriously  encrusted  they  had  become  with  mythological  fable;  and,  as  regards  the  requisite  intelligible 
pattern  of  improvement,  Augustus  sought  to  find  and  to  recover  this  from  the  early  historv  of  the 
city  and  of  the  Roman  name.  Had  any  one  of  our  present  advocates  of  the  intrinsic  perfectibility  of 
man  presented  himself  to  Augustus  at  the  time  that  he  was  deliberating  on  the  policy  of  his  future 
course,  in  order  to  propose  to  him  the  theory  of  human  perfectibility  as  the  keystone  of  his  intended 
career,  the  reception  he  would  have  met  with  from  Augustus  would  have  been,  that  he  would  have 
found  himself  conducted  to  the  city  praetor  to  be  placed  under  the  custody  which  his  state  of  mind 
would  have  been  judged  to  require — 

“  Interdicto  huic  orane  adimat  jus 
Praetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos.” 

— Hor.  II.  Sat.  iii.  217. 

The  Christian  reform  of  the  universal  world  of  all  the  nations  and  people  of  the  earth,  which  is 
to  last  to  the  end  of  time,  is  not  different  in  kind  from  that  attempted  by  Augustus  Caesar  for  the 
Roman,  which  in  a  certain  very  true  and  real  sense  served  the  purpose  of  becoming  its  precursor. 
The  reform  of  Augustus  was  based  on  the  fear  of  the  future  punishment,  of  which  Virgil  sings — 

“  Discite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  divos.” 
and  also  on  the  hope  of  the  future  rewards,  of  which  Virgil  also  sings — 

“  Quique  sacerdotes  casti  dum  vita  manebat, 

Quique  pii  vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti, 

Inventas  aut  qui  vitara  excoluere  per  artes, 

Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo  ; 

Omnibus  hie  nivea  cinguntur  tempora  vitta.”1 

— ALneul,  vi.  601. 

And  on  the  proposing  the  historic  Roman  citizen  for  imitation,  as  exemplified  in  such  historic 
characters  as  Regulus,  or  Laelius,  or  the  Scipio — 

“  Qui 

Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen.” 

— Hor.  II.  Sat.  i.  65. 

1  he  religion  ot  Rome  derived  its  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments  from  the  remains  of 
the  revelation  of  the  patriarch  Noe.  The  Christian  religion  not  only  succeeds  to  these  traditions  as 
its  prophetic  inheritance,  but  in  the  person  of  Christ  has  reaffirmed  them :  “  And  these  shall  go  into 
eternal  punishment,  but  the  just  into  eternal  life”  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  And  in  addition  to  the  pattern 
ot  the  historic  Roman  citizen,  whose  high-souled  example  also  passes  on  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
Christian  society,  and  is  by  no  means  repudiated  by  it,  “  for  all  things,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  are  yours  ” 
(1  Cor.  111.  23),  there  come  the  far  higher  examples  of  the  historic  Christ,  the  Virgin  Ladv,  His 
august  Mother,  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  world  before  His  manhood,  and  the  cloud  of  Christian 
witnesses  who  have  been  the  imitators  of  the  example  of  the  Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of 
their  faith. 

Augustus  taken  as  the  representative  man  of  the  Roman  world,  and  as  occupying  the  centre  of 
its  unity,  together  with  his  career  of  forty-four  years,  during  which  he  studied,  not  indeed  very 

1  “  Priests  were  here 

Of  lives  unstained,  and  pious  bards  who  once 

Had  chanted  strains  that  Phoebus  might  have  breathed  ; 

They  that  by  arts  invented  polished  life. 

Or  who,  by  high  deservings,  deep  engraved 
In  others  breasts  the  memory  of  their  name. 

All  these  with  snowy  garlands  wreath  their  brows.” 

— Beresford’s  translation. 
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perfectly,  either  by  the  influence  of  his  own  personal  example  or  by  that  of  those  who  were  nearest 
to  him,  but  very  efficiently  by  his  public  actioir  as  a  legislator  and  statesman,  to  recall  the  Roman 
world  to  its  traditional  religious  beliefs,  and  to  the  pattern  of  its  ancient  virtues,  is  the  greatest 
known  marvel  of  human  history.  But  the  secret  of  the  marvel  begins  to  transpire  when  we  come 
to  see  how  the  Christian  reform  of  the  world  is  sent  to  supplant  the  attempt  made  by  Augustus, 
adhering  at  the  same  time  to  the  main  outlines  of  the  work  of  its  prsecursor.  The  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  career  of  Augustus  Caesar,  continues  his  reform,  furnished  with  the 
whole  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  armament  of  God,  the  broken  fragments  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  old  armament  beintp  all  that  Augustus  had  at  his  command. 

The  reform  of  Augustus  affected  mainly  the  city  of  Rome,  and  its  efficacy  was  destined  to 
dwindle  away  to  a  continually  decreasing  minimum  as  time  advanced,  and  as  it  attempted  to  reach 
the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Christian  reform  places  a  subordinate  representative  of  its 
reconstitution  of  society  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  in  each  several  diocese  into  which  it  undertakes 
to  divide  the  whole  habitable  globe,  as  opportunity  permits;  and,  not  content  with  this,  it  subdivides 
again  the  diocese  of  each  bishop,  and  places  each  little  town  and  even  hamlet,  where  this  is  possible, 
under  the  care  of  a  lesser  representative  of  its  work  of  reformation,  so  that  not  a  corner  of  the 
habitable  globe  should  be  allowed  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  Divine  salt  of  the  earth,  which  has 
been  given  to  protect  human  life  from  its  otherwise  inevitable  ruin  and  putrefaction. 

He  who  founded  this  Christian  reform  of  the  entire  world  said  to  those  to  whose  care  He  entrusted 
it,  “  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ”  (Matt.  v.  13).  Augustus  Cresar  has  set  before  us  the  example  of 
one  who,  being  placed  on  an  unparalleled  pinnacle  of  eminence,  sought  and  found  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  a  long  career  by  his  unwearied  diligence  and  courageous  persistence  in  the  work  of 
reforming  and  correcting  the  Roman  world  which  was  committed  to  His  keeping.  He  received  his 
reward  in  the  measure  in  which  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  enabled  him  to  earn  it.  These  powers, 
as  need  not  be  said,  were  not  such  as  constituted  him  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  yet  his  faithful  use  of 
the  talent  that  was  entrusted  to  him  was  not  suffered  to  go  without  its  reward.  What  then  will  not, 
under  the  same  just  government  of  God,  be  the  reward  of  a  like  unwearied  diligence  and  courageous 
persistence  in  the  prudent  and  sagacious  use  of  those  powers  that  God  gives  under  the  Gospel  by  which 
those  who  enter  His  service  become  the  real  and  true  salt  of  the  earth?  As,  also,  what  will  not  be  the 
extent  of  ruin,  calamity,  and  disorder  that  will  fall  upon  the  world,  if  the  powers  which  make  men  to 
be  the  salt  of  the  earth  are  allowed  to  lie  in  abeyance,  and  are  not  applied  to  the  needs  for  which 
they  were  given  ?  “  Salt  is  good,”  are  the  words  of  the  Gospel ;  “  but  if  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour, 

what  can  you  season  with  it?  it  is  then  good  for  nothing  else  but  to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden 
under  the  foot  of  men  ”  (Matt.  v.  13  ;  Mark  ix.  49). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  AUGUSTAN  ERA,  AND  ITS  RELATION 

TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

I.  The  chief  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  immortality  of  their  poetry. 
II.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  all  civilised  nations  to  the  necessity  for  the  study  at  least  of  the 
Latin  language.  III.  Augustus  Ccesar  regards  the  influence  of  literature  as  an  essential 
auxiliary  to  his  policy  of  reform.  IF.  Cicero  an  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  Augustus.  F. 
Augustus  discerns  a  useful  reform  in  improving  the  poetry  of  the  hymns  sung  in  religious 
celebrations.  FI.  Horace,  the  Ludi  sceculares  and  the  Carmen  sceculare.  FII.  Firgil 
introduced  to  Augustus.  Fill.  Firgil  and  the  Georgies.  IX.  Firgil  and  the  JEneid.  X. 
A  French  writer’s  objection  to  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  JEneid  considered.  XI.  The 
reason  oj  the  deep  interest  felt  by  Augustus  in  the  character  of  JLneas,  and  in  the  general  plan 
of  Firgil’ s  poem.  XII.  Importance  of  the  fact  that  all  the  Christian  nations  have  deliberately 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  classics  of  the  Augustan  age  in  their  schools.  XIII.  The  use  of  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  invariable  companion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Christian  populations  over  every  other.  XI F.  The 
title  of  Christ  on  the  cross  written  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  XF.  The 
poem  of  the  JEneid  a  general  Christian  parable  or  allegory.  XFI.  JEneas  the  anticipation  of 
the  Christian  hero.  XFII.  Political  reasons  for  the  episode  of  the  descent  of  JEneas  to  the 
realms  of  the  dead.  XI  III.  The  parallel  between  the  mission  of  JEneas  and  the  Christian 
missions.  XIX.  “  Ite  ait  egregias  animas,”  the  purchase  of  Rome  as  the  Christian  metropolis 
by  the  blood  of  the  holy  Christian  martyrs. 

ENGTH  of  days  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  gift  of  God.  “  We  all 
die,”  said  the  woman  who  came  into  David’s  presence,  “  and 
pass  away  as  waters  that  fall  upon  the  earth  and  do  not  return  ” 
(2  Kings  xiv.  14).  “  My  career,”  complains  the  King  of  Juda, 

“  is  cut  short,  and  is  rolled  up  away  from  me  like  a  shepherd’s 
tent  ”  (Isa.  xxxviii.)  “  The  living  indeed,”  says  Solomon,  “  know 
that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothing  more,  nor  have 
they  any  further  reward,  for  their  memory  is  given  over  to 
oblivion  (Eccles.  ix.  5).  The  godless  complain  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  “  Our  name  shall  come  to  be  forgotten,  and  no  one 
shall  preserve  any  memory  of  our  works”  (Wisd.  ii.  4).  Man 
is  conscious  that  he  has  naturally  no  command  over  the  future, 
and  that  this  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  God,  and  only  to  be  obtained  from  His  gift.  “  The  Lord', 
fhll  of  mercy  and  compassion,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “  has  secured  the  memory  of  His  own  wonderful 
works”  (Ps.  cx.  4) ;  and  Christ  made  a  promise  which  we  may  see  to  be  fulfilled  at  the  present  hour, 
to  the  woman  who  brought  sweet  ointment  to  anoint  His  head  for  burial,  that,  wherever  His  Gospel 
should  be  preached  the  memory  of  what  she  had  done  should  be  its  inseparable  companion  (Matt, 
xxvi.  13).  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  striking  and  significative  than  the  circumstance  that  the 
literature  of  the  city  of  Rome  of  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar  is  seen  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  remark- 
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able  manner,  the  clearest  perception  of  its  own  immortality.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  permitted 
to  pass  away,  or  he  suffered  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  a  purpose  and  a  work  to  accomplish,  not  onlv 
for  its  own  immediate  time,  but  also  for  all  after  times,  and  among  all  the  various  populations  of  the 
earth;  and  such  is  the  pre-eminent  and  enduring  importance  of  this  work,  that  it  will  prove  able  to 
protect  the  literature  which  is  to  accomplish  it,  from  being  either  lost  or  forgotten  as  long  as  the 
world  shall  last. 

Horace  writes  of  his  own  share  in  this  literature — 

“  Exegi  monumentum  mre  perennius, 

Regali  que  situ  pyramidum  altius 
Quod  non  imber  edax  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diruere  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.”  1 

■ — II.  Odes,  XXX.  I. 

Ovid,  who  of  all  the  Roman  poets  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  svstematic  prostitution  of  his 
exalted  talents  to  the  basest  and  most  degrading  of  purposes,  and  who,  happily  for  the  cause  of 
human  virtue,  met  with  enough  of  the  ancient  integrity  of  Rome  still  surviving  to  inflict  upon  him 
the  well-merited  sentence  of  his  banishment,  which  was  never  relaxed,  and  under  which  he  died  a 
sorrowful  but  not  a  penitent  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  has,  notwithstanding,  the  same 
conviction  of  the  imperishable  character  of  his  work — 

“  Parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  nlta  perennis 
Astra  ferar,  nomen  que  erit  indelebile  nostrum  ; 

Quaque  patet  domitis  Romana  potentia  terris 
Ore  legar  populi,  perque  omnia  saecula  fama 
Si  quid  habet  veri  vatum  prtesagia  vivam.”  2 

— Melamorphos,  xv.  875. 

Virgil,  again,  may  be  said  to  have  a  still  more  remarkable  perception  of  the  certainty  of  the 
perpetuity  of  his  poetry,  which  he  appears  to  owe  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  his  own  particular 
mission  to  be  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  city  of  Rome,  her  empire,  and  her  historic  memories.  It 
seems  to  be  at  all  times  his  aim  that  his  own  personality  as  an  author  should  be,  as  it  were, 
completely  torn  away  from  himself,  and  lost  in  the  undying  name  of  Roman,  and  of  the  eternal  and 
imperishable  power  of  the  Rome  of  whose  glories  he  aspires  to  be  the  poet.  As  a  pastoral  poet  he 
sings  the  superiority  of  Rome  over  every  other  known  city — 

“  Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Melibtee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostri  similem,  quo  ssepe  solemus 
Pastores  ovium  teneros  depellere  foetus, 

Verum  lirec  tantum  alias  inter  caput  extulit  urbes 
Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi.”3 

— I.  Eclogue,  20. 


1  “  I’ve  reared  a  monument,  my  own,  more  durable  than  brass  ; 

Yea,  kingly  pyramids  of  stone  in  height  it  doth  surpass. 

Rain  shall  not  sap,  nor  driving  blast  disturb  its  settled  base, 

Nor  countless  ages  rolling  past  its  symmetry  deface.”  . 

— Martin’s  Version. 

2  By  my  better  part  I  shall  be  borne  to  an  immortality  above  the  stars,  and  mine  shall  be  an  imperishable  name.  And 
wheresoever  the  power  of  Rome  shall  be  felt  over  the  subject  lands  I  shall  be  read  by  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  if  the  presage 
of  poets  has  aught  of  truth  I  shall  live  in  renown  for  all  future  time. 

3  Horace,  in  the  concluding  ode  of  Book  II.,  and  Ovid,  in  his  Tristia,  reiterate  their  personal  convictions  both  of  the 
cosmopolitan  character  and  also  of  the  perpetuity  of  their  poems — - 

“  Me  Colchus  et  qui  dissimulat  metum 
Marste  cohortis  Dacus,  et  ultimi 
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As  the  poet  of  agriculture,  Rome  is  still  uppermost  in  his  mind — 

“  Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 
Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma.” 

—II.  Georgies,  533. 

As  the  epic  poet  of  the  historic  traditions  of  the  city’s  early  origin,  Rome  is  ever  the  one  great  vision 
of  glory  before  his  mind.  Divine  omnipotence  destines  Rome  to  be  the  centre  of  an  eternal  empire. 
The  supreme  decree  of  the  “  hominum  sator  atque  deorum,”  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  gives  an 
empire  without  end  to  Rome — 

“  His  ego  nec  metas  rerum  nec  tempora  pono 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi !  ’ 

— jEneid,  i.  278. 

Anehises  reveals  to  yEneas  in  the  realms  of  the  dead  the  glories  of  Rome — 

“  Ilia  inclyta  Roma, 

Imperium  terris,  animos  mquabit  Olympo.” 

— sEneid,  vi.  782. 

Other  people  may  excel  in  the  arts  of  statuary  and  sculpture,  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pleader,  and  in 
the  science  of  the  stars  and  of  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  empire  is  the  destiny  of  Rome _ 

“  Tu  regere  imperio  populos  Romane  memento.” 

— dEueid,  vi.  852. 

Virgil  is  the  chosen  poet  of  this  undying  and  imperishable  Rome,  and  his  own  immortality  is 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  that  of  Rome. 

This  singularly  clear  perception  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  of  the 
perpetuity  of  their  work  is,  perhaps,  not  a  total  and  entire  stranger  to  the  great  works  of  Greek 
literature.  Thucydides,  the  Greek  historian,  has  an  idea,  in  which  there  may  perhaps  be  mixed  a 
little  of  the  personal  complacency  of  the  author  for  his  own  work  as  compared  with  that  of  a  rival 
(Herodotus),  who  had  received  a  popular  ovation  at  the  public  games  of  Greece,  that  his  history  is  a 
possession  for  all  time,  “  tcrr/fia  e?  aei”  (Hist.  i.  22).  Pindar,  again,  in  a  poetic  flight  anticipates 
a  perpetuity  of  fame  for  his  hero  Arcesilaus,  victor  in  the  Pythian  games  (Pyth.  v.  7) ;  but  in  general 
the  literature  of  Greece  betrays  little  if  any  clear  grasp  upon  a  certain  future,  and  even  little  if  any 
desire  to  try  to  lift  the  veil  which  covers  it.  The  Prometheus  legend  seems  to  be  almost  the  only 
important  exception,  and  here  all  is  vague  and  confused  in  the  extreme  as  to  the  person  of  the  future 
liberator  ol  the  Prometheus,  who  is  the  victim  of  his  chanty  for  men. 


II.  Meeting,  then,  in  the  new  Roman  literature  of  the  age  of  Augustus  with  this  sudden  and  almost 
wholly  unprecedented  outburst  of  the  remarkable  conviction  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  three  principal  poets  ot  Rome,1  both  as  to  the  universal  acceptance  amongst  all  people  of  their 
poetry  and  the  certainty  of  their  works  being  transmitted  to  after  ages,  never  to  perish,  but  to  remain 
a  prized  and  valued  popular  acquisition  among  all  people,  however  divergent  may  be  their  own 


Noscent  Geloni ;  me  peritus 

Discet  Jber,  Rhodani  que  potor.  ” 

— II.  Odts ,  xx.  17. 

Dum  que  suis  victrix  omnem  de  montibus  orbeni 
Prospiciet  domitum  Mania  Roma,  le^ar.” 

!  r  — HI.  Tristia ,  vii.  51. 

mm0r  P0e,fc  as  Pr0Pertius>  wh°  has  bllt  a  ^ry  slender  title  to  be  much  remembered  by  posterity  for  lines  which 
,  .  V1  ’  T™m  y  Plostl,uted  t0  the  purpose  condemned  by  the  words  of  Solomon,  “  Ne  dederis  os  tuum  ut  peccare 

facies  carnem  tuam  (Eccles.  v.  5),  anticipates  an  immortality  for  himself  in  connection  with  Rome— 


Me  que  inter  seros  laudabit  Roma  nepotes 
Ilium  post  cineres  auguror  ipse  diem.” 

—IV.  Eleg.  i.  35. 
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conscious  of 
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was  rendering 
to  aftertimes. 


natural  idiom  of  speech,  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  “  Surely  here  is  the  finger  of  God !  Moses  gave 
to  his  people  the  rule  as  regards  predictions  for  the  future,  “II  any  prophet  shall  prophesy  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  thing  has  not  come  to  pass,  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  that  thing,  but 
the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  from  the  presumption  of  his  own  mind ;  you  shall  therefore  not  heed 
him”  (Deut.  xviii.  22).  To  apply  the  above  test  of  Moses  to  the  anticipation  by  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  as  to  the  universal  acceptance  and  the  undying  perpetuity  of  their  works,  and  \\  e  find 
that  the  testimony  of  nineteen  centuries  of  experience  among  all  the  various  nations  and  people  of 
the  earth,  including  those  who  have  accepted  the  Christian  doctrines,  has  verified  them  to  the  letter, 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  circumstance,  that  wherever  the  Christian  religion  takes 
possession  of  a  population  capable  of  any  kind  of  mental  culture,  the  Latin  literature  ot  the  Augustan 
age  is  the  first  to  follow  in  its  footsteps,  and  to  claim  an  indefeasible  right  to  be  its  companion. 
There  has  been  but  one  unanimous  testimony  on  this  point  from  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
have  obtained  their  civilisation  through  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  at  the  very  least  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  forms  an 
indispensable  element  in  a  liberal  education. 

Certainly  Augustus  Cssar,  as  the  principal  patron  and  the  presiding  genius  under  whose 
patronage  and  direction  the  city  of  Rome  gave  birth  to  its  varied  works  of  cosmopolitan  literature, 
appears  here  on  the  scene  as  a  second  Cyrus,  who  was  the  servant  of  One  whom  he  did  not  know. 
Little  could  Augustus  have  foreseen  the  coming  upon  earth  of  the  Christian  civilisation  of  Europe, 
now  in  the  wray  of  being  carried  over  the  entire  world,  which  was  to  fix  a  far  higher  value  upon  the 
literature  that  his  patronage  called  into  existence,  and  to  discover  in  it  treasures  which  neither  its 
authors  or  their  powerful  patron  could  have  done  more  than  very  dimly  apprehend.  Nothing,  in  a 
word,  can  be  a  more  plain  indication  of  the  “  finger  of  God  ”  than  the  uniform  experience  of  all  the 
Christian  centuries  during  which  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age  has  never  ceased  to  be  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Gospel  and  its  civilisation. 

III.  Augustus  Cssar  compelled,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  preceding  chapter,  by  the  exigence 
of  his  position  to  become  the  statesman  reformer  of  the  Roman  world,  will,  we  may  be  quite  sure, 
be  something  very  much  more  than  the  mere  powerful  patron,  but  in  other  respects  the  passive  and 
indifferent  spectator,  of  the  growth  of  the  literature  which  has  done  far  more  permanently  to  ennoble 
his  reiem  than  his  only  very  partially-successful  attempts  at  legislative  reform.  Legislation,  as  the 
preceding  chapters  have  taught  us,  was  a  task  forced  upon  Augustus  by  more  than  one  urgent  and 
imperative  reason,  from  the  force  of  which  he  could  clearly  perceive  that  there  was  no  escape.  The 
Roman  world  needed  reform,  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  position  drove  him  to  become  a  reformer, 
and  the  Senate  insisted  upon  investing  him  with  immense  legislative  powers,  which  it  did  not  accord 
with  his  policy  to  decline,  but  which,  after  he  had  accepted,  a  certain  necessity  became  incumbent 
upon  him  to  use  for  the  public  good  as  the  occasions  arose.  But,  had  his  reform  rested  simply  upon 
the  efficacy  of  legislation,  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  he  could  have  been  able  to  pass  the 
whole  of  his  forty-four  years  in  the  midst  of  Rome  in  the  peace  and  external  honour  which  he  enjoyed 
to  the  last.  For  example,  when  his  law  “  Papia  Poppaea,”  which  inflicted  various  pains  and  disabilities 
on  the  state  of  celibacy,  was  promulgated,  Rome,  which  could  bear  to  see  the  ancient  republican 
liberties  gradually  dwindle  away,  was  ready,  observes  M.  de  Champagny,  to  rush  into  a  revolution 
for  the  liberty  of  celibacy.  The  equestrian  order  appealed  to  Augustus  in  a  full  theatre,  and  called 
upon  him  to  revoke  his  law,  pointing  to  the  example  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Augustus  endeavoured 
to  reply  bv  saying  “  If  you  appeal  to  the  Vestals,  live  as  they  live;  at  the  same  time,  in  his  turn, 
pointing  out  Agrippina  and  the  family  of  Germanicus.”  But,  “Ouid  leges  sine  moribus  vans 
proficiunt  ?  ”  of  what  avail  are  human  laws  by  themselves  against  the  downward  tendency  of  human 
infirmity?  Augustus  is  compelled  to  call  to  his  aid  another  auxiliary,  more  powerful  than  an  un¬ 
popular  and  burdensome  legislation. 
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Augustus  Caesar  then  aims  at  the  bringing  an  influence  to  bear  upon  Rome  and  the  Roman  Augustus  has 
world,  the  progress  and  effect  of  which  was  not  to  be  measured  either  by  its  perceptible  effects  upon  [fterat  ureas  the 
the  Rome  of  his  own  day,  still  less  by  any  standard  of  mere  outward  conformity  with  the  provisions  ^{^ry  of  his 
of  his  various  legislative  reforms.  The  measures  contemplated  by  Augustus  were  such  as,  unknown  to 
himself,  were  destined  to  bear  fruit  for  generations  that  were  both  then  and  are  even  now  unborn, 
as  well  as  to  operate  for  the  time  being  in  a  sphere  in  which  laws  only  play  a  concurrent  and  an 
auxiliary,  although  a  very  necessary,  part.  This  influence  was  to  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
minds  of  the  citizens,  and  in  the  forming  them  to  the  intelligence  and  the  virtues,  the  probity  and 
the  nobility  of  public  life,  which  became  the  greatness  and  the  dignity  of  the  empress  city  of  which 
they  are  citizens. 

We  undoubtedly  owe  it  to  our  own  higher  privileges,  as  Christians,  to  study  in  all  things  to  be  at 
least  just  towards  the  civilisation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  which  did  not  possess  our  advan¬ 
tages,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  the  Christian  society  has  supplanted  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
appropriating  all  its  choice  spoils  to  itself.  We  have  to  take  care,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  blind 
to  the  great  and  signal  defects  which  it  has  to  be  the  continual  care  of  Christian  instruction  either  to 
eject  or  to  remedy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  beware  how  we  are  misled  to  disavow  the  really 
great  and  precious  elements  of  virtue  and  nobility  which  it  has  been  the  wisdom  and  prerogative  of 
the  Christian  society  to  appropriate  and  to  assimilate  to  itself,  as  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness 
formed  all  the  choice  ornamentation  of  their  sanctuary  from  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  which  they 
spoiled  the  Egyptians. 

The  cultivation  and  formation,  then,  of  the  Roman  citizen  to  the  height  of  his  political  and  social 
position  is  now  to  become  the  aim  of  Augustus  Caesar,  in  intimate  connection  with  his  legislative 
reforms.  Let  us  here  forbear  to  indulge  in  any  misplaced  mockery  of  Augustus  Caesar,  as  strangely 
fitted  by  his  antecedents  for  the  work  of  such  a  reformer.  We  shall  do  far  better  to  admire  the  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  placed  Augustus  Caesar  under  the  necessity  of  securing  his  own  personal 
safety  in  his  eminent  position,  by  studying  how  to  employ  the  mind  of  Rome,  during  a  period 
of  unexampled  public  tranquillity,  in  the  task  of  making  itself  the  pattern  of  an  entire  world  at 
peace,  tor  the  imitation  of  future  times;  as  it  had  hitherto  been  engaged  by  its  indomitable  lesions 

m  suppressing  petty  wars  and  in  enforcing  an  universal  reign  of  peace  throughout  the  subject 
nations. 


I\.  I  he  actual  Greek  literature  and  the  spirit  of  Greek  culture  had,  as  we  have  already  said  The  literature 
sometime  previously  made  a  home  for  itself  in  Rome.  Augustus,  consequently,  had  now  no  directly  ageMnT 
new  work  to  begin  hitherto  unknown ;  but  only  to  look  around  for  the  persons  duly  qualified  to  act  the  hisloric, 
under  an  impulse  received  from  himself,  and  whose  work  it  would  be,  not  only  to  raise  the  literature  ^™.nCS  °f 
ot  Rome  to  a  standard  of  excellence  in  which  it  could  challenge  comparison  with  the  choicest  fruits  of 
Greek  intelligence,  but  to  breathe  into  it  the  spirit  and  enshrine  in  it  the  precious  historic  memories 
ot  the  ancient  Rome.  Augustus  appears  clearly  to  have  understood,  that  both  his  own  personal 
sa  ety  and  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was  at  stake  in  the  success  of  his 
attempt  to  revive  these  memories  and  these  virtues  of  the  ancient  historic  Rome. 

Cicero  is,  perhaps,  the  foremost  of  the  leading  Romans  previous  to  Augustus  who  had  never  lost 
an  opportunity  or  publicly  and  urgently  pleading  the  cause  of  literature,  as  the  great  teacher  and 
sweetener  of  the  lde  of  the  citizen  of  a  city,  especially  of  a  city  like  Rome,  which  ‘stood  at  the  head 

1,  T  V0'  T  • h  WaS  0bllged  m  conse(luence  to  offer  itself  as  a  pattern  to  the  rest  of  the 
The  1  r  I"  ,  u  JUd°Tent  in  this  ******  vefy  fuI,y  and  elaborately  expressed  in  his  oration  for 
,P  ,,  TC\ian’  Wh?SC  Caim  t0  the  Cltizenship  of  Rome  he  seeks  to  defend  against  some  very 
•  , War.  Cga  aws  1  at  threatened  great  danger  to  the  claim,  and  which  Cicero  evidently  thouo-ht 

the  wisest  course  to  try  ,o  baffle  and  turn  aside  on  the  general  ground,  that  ,h  ci.  lensh^of 
Home  coidd  not  posstbly  be  more  worthily  given  than  as  the  fitting"  rewaid  of  such  “,Ld 


Cicero’s  testi¬ 
mony  to  the 
value  of 
literature. 
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literary  services  as  those  which  had  been  rendered  by  the  poet  Archias.  The  following  passage  of 
Cicero’s  pleading  almost  admits  of  being  cited  as  containing  the  key  to  the  policy  of  Augustus : 

“  For  except,”  says  Cicero,  “  I  had  firmly  convinced  myself  from  a  very  early  age,  by  the  force  of  the 
many  wise  precepts  and  sayings  preserved  in  works  of  literature,  that  nothing  in  life  was  so  greatly 
to  be  sought  for  as  esteem  and  an  honourable  name  (honestatem),  and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  these, 
all  bodily  torture  and  danger  of  either  death  or  exile  ought  to  be  disregarded,  I  never  should  have 
exposed  myself  for  vour  welfare  to  so  many  conflicts  and  daily  encounters  with  profligate  men.  But 
this  is  the  burden  of  which  all  literary  works,  all  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  the  examples  of  past  ages  are 
full ;  all  of  which  would  have  been  the  same  as  if  they  had  had  no  existence,  except  the  light  of  letters 
had  come  to  rescue  them  from  being  forgotten.  How  many  eminent  patterns  of  men  distinguished 
for  fortitude,  intended  not  for  study  only  but  for  imitation,  have  not  the  literary  wmrks  of  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins  bequeathed  to  us !  In  my  own  administration  of  public  affairs,  I  ever  studied 
to  place  these  examples  before  me,  and  ever  sought  to  form  my  own  mind  to  the  pattern  of  these 
most  illustrious  men.” 

Here  we  have  a  fairly  clear  and  precise  view  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  work 
of  reform  and  mental  amelioration,  to  which  Augustus  Caesar  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  effect  through 
the  influence  of  the  new  literature  which  he  proposes  to  himself  to  be  instrumental  in  calling  into 
being  by  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  its  authors.  Its  ruling,  though  far  from  its  only  and 
one-sided  aim,  will  be  to  inculcate  upon  the  Roman  citizens  not  only  the  love  and  admiration,  but 
that  which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  the  duty  and  the  honourable  ambition  to  emulate,  the  true 
“  mores  majorum,”  the  virtues  and  the  sterling  qualities  which  have  made  the  name  of  Roman  a 
name  of  honour  in  the  whole  world.  This  ruling  aim  will  be  very  far  from  excluding  or  discourag¬ 
ing  the  lesser  aim  of  ministering  to  the  delight  and  polished  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  the  citizens. 
Here  again,  Cicero,  himself  a  Roman  statesman,  may  be  allowed  to  speak  as  the  exponent  of  the 
mind  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

“  And  this  is  my  particular  point,”  are  the  words  of  Cicero,  “  for  which  I  earnestly  contend, 
namely,  that  when  to  a  nature  that  is  itself  noble  and  illustrious  there  is  superadded  a  certain  influ¬ 
ence  and  forming  power  of  instruction,  the  result  is  wont  to  be  something  special  and  pre-eminent. 
In  the  number  of  these  instances  I  should  wish  to  place  the  divine  man  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was 
well  known  to  our  fathers,  C.  Laelius  and  L.  Furius,  men  esteemed  for  their  probity  and  simplicity 
of  life;  not  to  omit  also  the  brave,  and,  for  his  time,  the  most  learned  man,  Cato,  none  of  whom 
would  have  given  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  had  they  not  been  amply  convinced  how 
great  a  service  letters  and  learning  were  able  to  render  to  the  discernment  and  cultivation  of  virtue. 
But  even  were  it  capable  of  proof  that  such  advantages  had  been  much  too  highly  rated,  and  that 
the  charm  alone  that  is  intrinsic  to  these  studies  ought  to  be  proposed  as  the  end  to  be  sought  for ; 
through  them,  nevertheless,  I  opine  here,  also  that  you  would  judge  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  this 
eminently  humane  and  liberal.  Other  arts  are  proper,  each  to  their  own  times,  periods  of  life,  and 
circumstances  of  place;  these  studies  find  employment  for  youth,  are  the  delight  of  age,  and  the 
ornament  of  affluence ;  they  are  a  resource  and  solace  in  adversity ;  they  are  the  charm  of  home,  are 
no  burden  to  us  away  from  home,  but  by  night  and  on  our  travels,  and  in  our  country  vacations,  are 
our  best  of  companions”  (Cicero,  pro.  Archia,  6  and  7). 

y  perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  Augustus  Caesar,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  far  heavier  burden 
which  weighed  upon  him  as  the  responsible  leader  of  the  Roman  world,  possessed  a  keener  and 
much  more  practical  insight  than  Cicero  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people;  and,  indeed, 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  with  regard  to  their  respective  responsibilities  can  be  scarcely  said 
to  admit  of  a  strict  comparison.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  notice  that,  in  the 
particular  point  to  which  we  are  now  to  be  called  to  pay  attention,  Augustus  Caesar  plainly  appears 
to  discern,  and  even  very  keenly  to  appreciate,  an  all-important  popular  element  in  the  literature  of 
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Rome,  the  very  existence  of  which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  Cicero.  This 
is  the  religious  poetry  and  the  traditional  hymns  of  the  public  religion  of  the  city.  The  text  of  a 
very  ancient  liturgical  hymn,  in  a  Latin  that  is  now  barely  intelligible,  but  which  formed  part 
of  the  office  of  prayer  still  used  in  the  days  of  Augustus  by  the  college  of  the  Fratres  Arvales, 
instituted  by  Romulus,  came  to  light  in  the  year  a.d.  1777,  from  which  the  primitive  custom  of  the 
city  to  cultivate  from  the  earliest  times  a  traditional  religions  poetry  in  connection  with  the  public 
sacrifices  of  their  religion  may  be  clearly  gathered.1  The  fragments  also  which  have  been  preserved 
of  the  hymns  sung  by  the  members  of  the  College  of  the  Saliares,2  also  indicate  on  the  part  of  the 
religion  of  Rome  the  possession  of  that  which,  however  little  worthy  or  capable  of  being  placed 
in  comparison,  in  point  of  religious  merit,  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  nevertheless  occupied  an 
analogous  place  to  the  Hebrew  Psalter  in  the  religion  of  Rome.  Both  were  the  sacred  songs  of  the 
city’s  religion  accustomed  to  be  sung  to  a  musical  rhythm  by  the  public  sacred  ministers  of  each 
city,  and  both  also  passed  current  among  the  people.  The  Psalter  of  David,  besides  its  religious 
character,  had  also  its  value  as  the  record  of  the  historic  memories  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  in 
this  latter  respect  its  various  Psalms  frequently  possessed  an  historical  character,  so  far  in  common 
with  the  traditional  chants  of  the  Roman  priesthoods. 


VI.  However  wide,  then,  the  distance  may  be  which  must  beheld  in  our  estimate,  as  Christians,  Parallel  be- 
to  separate  the  religion  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  from  the  religion  [“'chants 
of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  we  cannot  suppose  the  sagacious  eye  of  the  statesman  °hf  R°£^t  arn^f 
who  feels  himself  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  becoming  the  reformer  of  the  Roman  world  DavkT  " 
failing  to  rest  upon  this  popular  feature  in  Rome’s  religion,  its  traditionally  chanted  sacred  hymns. 

The  Roman  Horace  is  something  in  the  scale  of  religious  poets  very  much  less  than  a  David  ;  but 
neither  do  we  venture  to  compare  the  religious  Rome  of  this  period  with  the  religious  Jerusalem 
that  dedicated  its  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  in  Solomon’s  reign.  However,  so  far  as  Latin  poetrv 
can  be  sung  in  the  religious  festivities  of  Rome,  and  be  found  instinct  with  the  religious  historic 
traditions  of  Rome,  Horace,  with  his  rich  original  vein  of  lyric  poetry,  will  be  a  capable  instrument 
ready  at  hand  to  answer  the  call  of  Augustus,  to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

This  will  be  that  henceforth  there  may  be  associated  with  the  principal  public  festivities,  and  their 
corresponding  religious  celebrations,  a  Latin  poetry  of  a  character  incomparably  superior,  in  point  of 
literary  excellence  and  versification,  to  any  of  the  old  religious  rhythmical  chants  hitherto  in  voeue. 

It  is  a  note  of  the  times,  that  religious  Rome  is  not  very  likely  to  be  too  much  shocked  at  witness¬ 
ing  the  sudden  transformation  of  its  witty  and  not  very  scrupulous  poet  into  the  religious  bard  of  its 
public  solemnities.  Accordingly,  on  this  score,  Augustus  Caesar  has  no  urgent  reason  to  be  troubled 
with  very  many  over-sensitive  scruples  in  calling  upon  his  favourite  lyric  poet  to  furnish  the  various 
religious  poems  which  the  public  solemnities  of  the  city’s  religion  are  likely  to  require.  The  real 
problem  will  rather  be,  how  and  when  to  lay  hands  upon  the  fitting  occasion  for  making  the 
contemplated  beginning?  However,  if  the  popular  saying,  “Where  there  is  a  will  there^is  a 
way,”  is  justly  current  in  all  the  affairs  of  private  life,  how  much  more  facile  and  ample  will 
not  be  its  application  to  the  case  where  a  whole  city  like  Rome,  which  there  exists  no  power  to 
call  to  account  for  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  is  deeply  interested  in  complying  with  the  well- 
defined  will  and  desire  of  its  leader? 


1  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Latin  of  this  hymn 
age:— 

“  E  nos  Lases  juvate 

Neve  Luerve  Marmar  sins  incurrere  in  pleoris. 

Satur  furere  Mars,  limen  sali,  sta  berber, 

Se  munis  alterni  advocapit  conctos,”  &c. 


contrasted  with  its  equivalent  in  the  Latin  of  the  Augustan 

“  Age  nos  Lares  juvate 
Neve  luem  Mars  sine  incurrere  in  plures 
Satur  furere  Mars,  limen  sali,  sta  verbere, 

Semones  alterni  advocabite  cunctos,”  &c. 


See  Preller,  “  Rcemische  Mythologie,  Einleitung,”  page  39. 
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The  way  to  that  which  was  so  generally  acceptable  was  not  very  long  in  being  found.  1  he 
period  of  unusual  calm  and  prosperity  which  had  accompanied  the  first  ten  years  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Augustus,  called  for  some  signal  festal  celebration  which  would  cause  it  to  be  long 
remembered,  while  its  splendour  might  help  on  the  work  of  his  reforms.  1  he  “  Ludi  Seculares,”  or 
centenary  games,  had  been  celebrated  in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  and  Augustus  appears 
to  have  thought,  thatbv  a  very  permissible  adaptation  of  the  already  existing  idea  to  the  purpose  of 
a  great  centenary  solemnity,  suited  to  the  happier  and  more  favoured  circumstances  of  his  own  time, 
his  end  might  be  attained.  The  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  solemnity,  by  which  it  is  diverted 
from  its  former  expiatory  and  penitential  character  and  adapted  afresh  to  a  season  of  festive  rejoic¬ 
ing  and  thanksgiving,  was  not  in  itself  any  really  violent  subversion  of  received  customs.  Rome  had 
never  cherished  a  policy  of  absolutely  inflexible  opposition  to  the  idea  of  change  in  itself,  and  had 
never  refused  to  take  into  account  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  her  government  had  con¬ 
tinually  found  itself  placed.  Although  then  the  strictly  conservative  element  of  thought  in  the 
city  may  have  been  a  little  disturbed,  yet,  all  things  considered,  who  could  be  likely  to  raise  any 
serious  objection  to  so  happy  and  so  much  more  exhilarating  a  celebration  ?  1  he  chronology  of  the 

proposed  solemnity  threatened  indeed  to  interpose  a  more  serious  obstacle,  because  the  “  saeculum 
of  the  hundred  years,  as  reckoned  by  the  succession  of  the  consuls,  was  not  complete.  However,  the 
College  of  the  “  Quindecimviri  Sacris  Faciundis  ”  undertook  the  task  of  bringing  the  computations 
of  time  into  the  desired  harmony  with  the  exigence  of  the  occasion.  It  was  found  that,  according 
to  Etruscan  usage,  the  saeculum  could  be  computed  as  consisting  of  no  years,1  and  where  criticism 
had  none  of  the  facilities  it  has  at  command  at  the  present  time  of  the  world  and  the  popular  voice 
loudly  applauded  the  conclusions  to  which  the  “Quindecimviri”  came,  there  was  little  probability  that 
their  ruling  would  meet  with  any  troublesome  opponent  who  was  likely  to  try  the  experiment  of 
any  adverse  scrutiny,  or  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  calculations  which  promised  to  procure  for  the 
whole  Roman  world  so  happy  an  occasion  of  public  festal  rejoicing. 

Horace,  then,  was  the  poet  of  the  solemnity;  and  we  fortunately  possess  the  poem  he  composed 
for  the  occasion,  which  was  set  to  a  chant  and  sung,  according  to  the  received  custom  of  the  city,  by 
an  alternate  choir  of  youths  and  virgins  forming  part  of  the  general  festive  procession  that  passed 
along  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  mythological  traditions  of  the  religion  of  Rome  could  not,  as  we 
may  well  suppose,  be  refused  a  place  in  a  poem  written  for  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  its 
great  solemnity.  The  religion  of  Rome,  we  know,  is  fallen ;  and  no  prophet  less  than  the  Divine 
teacher  Himself,  Whose  coming  is  approaching,  can  put  his  hand  to  any  attempt  at  real  reform. 
Augustus,  as  regards  the  religion  of  the  city,  stands  on  a  totally  different  ground  from  that  which 
he  occupies  as  a  legislator.  He  can  be  the  leader  of  a  great  revival  of  the  ancient  religious  practices 
of  the  city,  but  he  can  change  nothing  whatever  that  has  the  sanction  of  received  and  reigning 
custom.  We  are,  consequently,  not  to  wonder  that  Horace  finds  himself  forced  to  honour  the 
received  mythology  in  his  poem.  In  other  respects,  however,  we  have  a  religious  poem  that 
follows  the  pattern  of  much  which  we  find  in  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  chief  basis  of  the  songs  of 
David  rests  upon  the  historic  memories  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  and  the  great  things  which  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  had  done  for  their  fathers.  Horace’s  poem,  in  a  similar  spirit,  traces  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  which  has  continually  guarded  and  watched  over  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Rome.  If  David 
sings  on  behalf  of  Israel,  “  f  he  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Sion  more  than  all  the  tabernacles  of 
Jacob ;  glorious  things  are  said  of  thee,  thou  city  of  God  ”  (Ps.  lxxxvi.  2),  the  religious  procession 


1  Horace  contrives  to  introduce  into  his  hymn  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  computation  by  which  the  festivity  was 
made  to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  Augustus. 

“  Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos, 

Ter  die  claro,  &c.” 
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that  moves  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Rome  prays  that  the  sun  in  its  course  may  never  be 
able  to  see  anything  greater  than  Rome. 

“Alme  sol .  .  . 

possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  majus.” 

The  religious  procession  in  Jerusalem,  singing  the  psalm  of  David,  prays  for  confusion  on  the 
enemies  of  Sion,  and  that  the  Lord  would  maintain  Sion  in  safety  and  give  to  it  the  inheritance  of 
the  earth  (Ps.  lxviii.) ;  and  that  of  Rome,  in  its  centenary,  sings, 

“  Di  probos  mores  docili  juventse, 

Di  senectuti  placid®  quietem, 

Romulte  genti  date  remque  prolemque 
Et  decus  omne.” — v.  45. 1 

The  procession  in  Jerusalem  bursts  forth  into  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God:  “We  shall 
be  filled  with  the  good  things  of  Thy  house:  holy  is  Thy  temple  and  wonderful  in  its  justice.” 
That  of  Rome’s  centenary  sings,  with  a  portion  of  the  same  thankfulness, 

“Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Priscus  et  neglecta  redire  virtus 
Audet,  apparetque  beata  pleno 
Copia  cornu.”  2 

— Carmen  Sasculare,  v.  57. 

When  the  days  come  for  the  religious  processions  of  Rome  to  abandon  the  “  Carmen  Seculare  ” 
of  Horace  for  the  Psalms  of  David,  Rome  will  have  greatly  benefited  J)y  the  exchange;  but  she  will 
not  have  learned  a  wholly  new  order  of  ideas.  How  eminently  popular  this  celebration  of  the 
Roman  centenary  proved,  we  possess  a  very  pleasing  and  significant  testimony  preserved  in  one  of  the 
odes  of  Horace.  Addressing  a  stanza  to  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  sang  his  poem  in  the  proces¬ 
sion,  he  says  to  her,  “  When  you  are  a  wife  you  will  remember  with  pleasure  how  aptlv  vou  learnt 
the  verses  of  the  poet  Horace,  and  how  vou  sang  his  poem  in  honour  of  the  gods,  on  the  festive 
occasion  of  Rome’s  centenary  solemnity.”3 

It  is  more  than  possible  that,  among  the  odes  of  Horace,  others  besides  this  “  Carmen  Seculare” 
were  written  for  the  similar  purpose  of  being  sung  in  the  same  manner  on  the  occasion  of  various 
religious  festivities  of  the  city :  but  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  the  Christian  hvmn-book,  or  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  purely  religious  poetry  for  purposes  of  social  worship,  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  Rome  of 
that  day.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  religious  use  of  the  particular  odes  in  question, 
neither  the  Rome  of  that  day  or  indeed  any  other  period  of  the  Christian  times  has  expressed  the 
least  surprise  at  their  being  found  in  company  with  other  poems,  to  which  the  most  ardent  admirer 
of  Horace  would  scarcely  venture  to  attribute  any  religious  character. 

VII.  It  was  thus  that  Horace  proved  himself  the  effective  ally  of  Augustus,  at  least  in  this  one 
respect,  as  the  valued  co-operator  to  his  particular  design  of  the  substitution  of  a  more  polished  form 
of  Latin  poetry  for  the  religious  celebrations  of  the  city.  And  but  that  an  adequate  examination  into 
the  almost  incalculable  other  services  which  the  poetry  of  Horace  rendered  to  the  designs  of  Augustus 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  digression,  the  subject  unquestionably  possesses  its  fascination.  It  is 
time,  however,  now  to  bring  upon  the  scene  his  brother  poet,  Virgil,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with 

1  “  May  the  gods  give  probity  of  morals  to  the  youth  of  our  colleges  ;  may  they  give  tranquillity  and  quiet  to  our  aged  men  ; 
and  to  the  progeny  of  Romulus,  health  and  increase,  and  all  that  is  good  and  honourable.” 

2  Already  good  faith  and  peace,  honour  and  ancient  dignity  and  virtue  that  was  forgotten,  dares  to  return  ;  already  plenty 
appears  with  her  horn  of  abundance. 

3  “  Nupta  jam  dices,  ego  Diis  amicum, 

Steculo  festas  referente  luces, 

Reddidi  carmen  docilis  modorum 
Vatis  Ilorati.” 

— IV.  Odes,  vi.  40. 
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truth,  though  entirely  apart  from  any  invidious  Comparison  between  two  men  whose  gifts,  eminent 
as  they  both  are,  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  that  Virgil  must  be  allowed  to  bear  away  the  palm, 
at  least  as  the  most  potent  of  all  those  whom  Augustus  attracted  to  himself  to  become  the  literary 
auxiliaries  of  his  designs.  But  if  we  may  concede  to  V  irgil  the  palm  of  having  rendered  the 
crowning  services,  for  which  he  was  richlv  rewarded  by  his  imperial  patron,  it  may  add  a  charm  to 
our  pages  to  enliven  them  with  the  annexed  views,  the  one  of  the  actual  site  and  the  other  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  was  situated  the  famous  Sabine  farm,  the  gift  of  Mecsenas,  and  these  may 

at  the  same  time  serve  to  show  that 
the  signal  services  which  Horace  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  work  of  his  imperial  pat¬ 
ron  were  also  by  no  means  allowed  to 
go  without  their  becoming  reward. 

Virgil’s  history  may  be  briefly  re¬ 
lated.  He  was  a  native  of  the  village 
of  Andes,  near  Mantua,  was  born  in 
the  year  b.c.  70,  and  received  an  ex¬ 
cellent  liberal  education  in  the  towns 
of  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  Milan.  On 
being  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  by  the 
allotment  of  land  made  to  the  veterans 
of  the  army  who  had  gained  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  he  repaired  to  Rome  to 
seek  redress,  and  there  became  person¬ 
ally  known  to  Augustus.  This  emi¬ 
nent  discerner  of  character  appears 
quickly  to  have  become  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  talents  which  were 
afterwards,  under  his  direction  and 
guidance,  to  render  an  amount  of  real 
service  to  the  cause  of  literature  and 
civilisation  which  has  probably  never 
been  equalled  by  that  of  any  other 
known  author;  and  now  that  man¬ 
kind  have  ceased  to  possess  any  one 
universally  predominant  spoken  lan- 
The  Site  of  Horaces  Sabine  Farm.  guage,  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  even 

approached.  It  may  be  admitted,  without  the  least  difficulty,  that  \  irgil  is  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  the  originality  of  his  poetry  to  the  Greek  Theocritus,  whom  he  took  as  the  model  of  his  Eclogues, 
to  Hesiod°  whom  he  has  copied  in  his  Georgies,  and  to -Homer,  the  spirit  of  whose  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
he  has  so  largely  introduced  into  his  poem  of  the  ,/Eneid.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  concern 
of  mankind  in  general  with  the  question  of  the  real  originality  of  their  valued  possessions .  The 
Greek  language  and  its  literature  has  the  incontestable  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  the  Greeks  are 
the  undoubted  masters  of  the  Latins,  having  been  the  first  to  create  the  models  for  the  Latins  to 
copy.  The  Latin  literature  of  Rome,  however,  though  itself  formed  on  the  model  of  the  classical 
literature  of  Greece  (and  this  is  in  a  particular  degree  true  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Augustan  age), 
does  not  the  less  bear  the  cosmopolitan  impress  (a  quality  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  m  the  c  mice 
works  of  Greece)  of  the  empress  city  which  is  mistress  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  exclusively  the  Latin 
literature,  as  we  have  seen,  that  possesses  the  clear  and  undoubting  consciousness  of  its  own 

immortality. 
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VIII.  Virgil,  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Rome,  must  have  attained  to  considerable  fame  as  a  poet 
oy  at  least  some  of  his  Eclogues,  all  of  which,  it  would  appear,  were  written  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  distinction  that  he  had  thus  acquired  which  earned  for 
him  the  restoration  of  his  estate,  together  with  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  that  of  his  principal 
minister,  Mecsenas.  The  next  great  work,  after  his  collection  of  the  Eclogues,  by  which  Virgil  is 
known  are  his  four  books  of  the  Georgies.  And  here  we  first  begin  to  see  the  direct  influence  of  The  Georgies 
Augustus  and  his  minister,  Mecaenas,  upon  the  work  of  the  poet.  True  to  the  perfectly  just  and  j’o  promot'e^the 
statesmanlike  appreciation  of  the  real  secret  of  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  namely,  the  possession  r^°gr™fs 
and  the  cultivation  of  land  by  the  patrician  order,  to  whom  Rome  was  to  look  for  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  great  statesmen  and  public  functionaries  upon  whom  the  government  of  the  world 
might  devolve,  Augustus  desired  to  rehabilitate  the  ancient  Roman  spirit  of  the  leading  families  of 
the  city  by  prevailing  upon  them  to  repair  to  their  several  landed  properties,  there,  at  least  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  to  superintend  in  person  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  to  become  personally 
known  to  their  clients  who  held  land  under  them.  This  was  the  ancient  Roman  pattern  of  life,  as 
evidenced  in  the  example  when  the  deputation  from  the  city  that  was  sent  to  call  upon  Cincinnatus 
to  assume  the  dictatorship  found  him  in  his  fields  holding  the  plough  with  his  own  hands.  The 
crying  social  evil  which  Augustus  found  in  existence  was  the  immense  accumulation  of  lands  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  which  were  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  while  the  owners  squandered  their 
revenues  derived  from  it  in  the  luxuries,  idleness,  and  vices  of  city  life.  Hence  it  is  that  Virgil  is 
engaged  by  Augustus  to  turn  his  poetic  talent  to  the  task  of  lessening  the  evil,  and  his  appointed 
theme  is  nothing  short  of  the  “  divine  glory  of  a  life  in  the  country.” 


“  Divini  gloria  ruris.” 

— I.  Georg.  1 68. 


Virgil  has  now  to  become  the  ally  and  trusty  labourer  in  the  cause  of  this  particular  social  reform 
of  Augustus,  and  to  persuade  the  Romans,  rapidly  as  they  are  degenerating  from  all  their  ancient 
virtues  and  simpli¬ 
city,  to  return  once 
more  to  the  healthy 
and  honourable  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  own 
estates.  A  vain  hope 
indeed,  as  the  sequel 
unhappily  proved, 
but  none  the  less 
honourable  to  the 
statesmanlike  dis¬ 
cernment  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  or  to  the  laud¬ 
able  readiness  of  the 
poet  to  co-operate  to 
the  attainment  of 
so  desirable  an  end. 

Agriculture  was  the 
first  and  earliest  tra¬ 
dition  of  Rome. 


The  neighbourhood,  in  which  Horace's  Sabine  Farm  was  situated. 

Nobility  in  Rome  rested  primarily  upon  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  land,  next  upon 
skill  and  valour  in  war,  and  finally  on  the  probity  and  intelligence  with  which  the  citizen  had 


Horace's  sly  in¬ 
nuendo  at  the 
failure  of  Vir¬ 
gil's  hard  task. 
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discharged  any  or  all  of  the  various  public  magistratures  of  the  city,  known  in  the  language  of 
Roman  law  as  “  dignities.”  “  Our  ancestors,”  says  Cato  in  his  Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  Agriculture 
(de  re  rustica),  “  when  they  wished  to  praise  a  man,  praised  him  as  a  good  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  as 
an  experienced  farmer,  and  their  notion  was  that  no  higher  praise  than  this  could  possibly  be  given 
to  any  man.  The  bravest  men  and  the  best  soldiers  are  known  to  be  those  taken  from  a  farming 
population,  and  the  gain  that  results  from  agriculture  is  both  the  most  religious  in  itself  and  the 
most  secure,  as  also  the  least  exposed  to  envy,  while  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  pursuit  are  the 
least  prone  to  the  plotting  of  mischief.”  The  subsequent  experience  of  the  world  for  two  thousand 
vears  has  nothing  to  add  to  or  to  change  in  this  genuinely  Roman  judgment.  All  posterity,  conse¬ 
quently,  have  to  thank  Augustus  for  having  made  himself  the  instrument  of  procuring  them  the 
four  exquisite  books  of  Virgil  in  praise  of  the  solid  advantages  and  pleasures  of  a  country  life. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  poet  has  certainly  spared  no  labour  upon  his  work,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  example  of  polished  and  faultless  versification  in  his  own  or  in  any  language,  he  seems 
to  be  conscious  that  the  Rome  of  his  own  day  has  but  a  very  cold  and  incomplete  sympathy  with  his 
subject.  He  speaks  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  hard  nature  of  the  task  that  is  laid  upon  him,  “  Tua 
Mectenas  haud  mollia  jussa,”  the  “glory  of  the  divine  country”  is  brought  in  indeed,  but  only 
after  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  quite  a  serious  doubt  whether  it  can  hope  to  be  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  and  the  poet  does  not  venture  to  exclaim  more  than,  “  Oh  supremely  happy  lot  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  if  they  did  but  know  the  blessings  of  their  state!”  (II.  Georg,  ii.  458.) 

The  witty  and  merciless  Horace  has  a  description,  which  seems  almost  to  have  slyly  had  Virgil’s 
hard  task  in  view,  of  the  old  and  inveterate  money-lender  Alpheus,  who  is  suddenly  smitten  with  a 
fit  of  poetic  admiration  for  the  charms  of  a  life  in  the  country,  which  he  proceeds  to  describe  in 
words  that  certainly  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  vivid  reality  of  the  momentary  fascination.  But, 
alas  for  the  “glory  of  the  divine  country!”  no  sooner  has  the  old  money-lender  gathered  in  all  his 
advances  by  the  Ides  of  the  month,  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  turning  himself  into  the  country  squire, 
than  before  the  Calends  come  he  is  busy  again  putting  it  out  on  interest.1  Dr.  Johnson,  also,  is  said 
by  his  biographer  to  have  thought  no  other  portion  of  creation  comparable  with  the  “  Cheapside” 
of  London. 

However,  if  Virgil  courageously  submitted  to  the  task  of  writing  his  four  books  of  the  Georgies, 
rather  out  of  duty  to  the  desire  of  his  exalted  patron,  and  for  the  benefit  of  aftertimes,  than  with 
very  much  of  the  comforting  feeling  that  he  carried  the  real  sympathies  of  Rome  with  him,  this 
only  affords  us  a  striking  proof  of  the  practical  and  serious  character  of  the  reforms  undertaken 
by  Augustus,  and  throws  an  honourable  light  upon  the  firm  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which 
Augustus  could  adhere  to  the  work  he  had  made  the  public  policy  of  his  career. 

IX.  By  the  conscientious  care  with  which,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty,  Virgil  had  most  satis¬ 
factorily  acquitted  himself  of  his  up-hill  task,  he  may  be  well  supposed  to  have  completely  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  patron.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  probable  than  that,  on  the  completion 

1  “  Haec  ubi  locutus  foenerator  Alpheus 
Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus 
Omnera  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam 
Quaerit  calendis  ponere.” 

— Epod.,  ii.  67. 

There  seems  to  be  also  a  similar  sly  allusion  to  the  failure  of  Virgil’s  “  hard  task  ”  in  Epistle  VII.  (Book  I.),  where  a  bene¬ 
factor  gives  a  certain  Vulteius  the  opportunity  of  turning  himself  into  an  agriculturist  by  placing  him  upon  a  farm.  Vulteius 
meets  with  nothing  but  misfortune — 

“  Oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando.” — v.  S6 

In  despair  he  saddles  his  horse,  and  goes  to  his  patron  with  the  prayer  to  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  city— 


“  Obsecro  et  obtestor  vitce  me  redde  priori.”— v.  95. 
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of  his  poetic  praise  of  the  ancient  agricultural  labours  of  the  Romans,  Augustus  took  \  lrgil  into 
his  counsels,  and  consulted  long  and  earnestly  with  him  what  should  be  the  next  great  work  which 
he  should  undertake  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Roman  world.  This  general  benefit  of  the  Roman 
world  is,  of  course,  an  understood  thing;  but,  of  course,  also  in  the  mind  of  Augustus,  his  line  of 
thought  will  not  fail  to  turn  upon  the  public  policy  of  his  own  career.  Whatever  else  then  \  irgil’s  next  Virgil  under¬ 
great  work  is  to  be,  the  influence  which  Augustus  will  exert  over  it  will  be  sure  to  have  mainly  in  view  .-£neid"  to 
that  it  should  minister  a  certain  very  tangible  and  direct  moral  support  to  the  extremely  peculiar 
position  and  authority  which  he  himself  holds  in  the  midst  of  Rome.  It  might  satisfy  a  monarch  Augustus, 
of  the  purely  Asiatic  type,  merely  to  have  the  person  of  a  distinguished  poet  as  a  dependent  member 
of  his  court.  Augustus,  however,  as  we  have  learned,  is  bound  by  the  peculiar  tenure  of  his  position 
to  go  into  matters  even  of  minute  detail  where  his  own  position  and  influence  are  concerned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  constant  and  unvarying  interest  which  Augustus  never  ceased  to  manifest 
in  the  progress  of  the  new  poem  of  Virgil,  the  aEneid ;  the  repeated  and  minute  inquiries  which  he 
continually  made  after  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Aeneas,  almost  as  if  aEneas  had  been  some  highly  im¬ 
portant  official  of  the  empire  actually  living  at  the  time  and  employed  upon  some  most  responsible 
public  service,  clearly  indicate  that  Augustus  had  his  own  perfectly  precise  and  distinct  reasons  for 
desiring  that  the  aEneas,  precisely  as  he  was  delineated  by  Virgil’s  poem,  and  not  any  other,  should 
not  fail  to  become  the  favourite  pattern  of  a  hero  for  the  Roman  people. 

X.  A  French  writer,1  who  may  justly  claim  to  be  generally  distinguished  by  a  remarkably  clear 
and  penetrating  sagacity  in  his  appreciation  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  world  at  this  period,  here 
expresses  his  extreme  surprise  how  Virgil  could  possibly  have  been  brought  to  choose  such  a  hero  as 
hEneas.  The  popularity  of  his  poem  appears  to  this  writer  to  require,  as  the  simple  “  sine  qua  non  ” 
of  its  attainment,  that  the  poet  should  exalt  the  valour  and  the  victories  of  the  ancient  Sabine  and 
Latin  races,  out  of  whose  posterity  the  Roman  nation,  according  to  his  own  received  order  of  ideas, 
is  composed.  He  is  therefore  not  a  little  puzzled  and  put  out  in  his  calculations  by  finding  Virgil 
pursuing  in  his  poem  the  direct  contrary  course.  He  cannot  at  all  understand  how  both  Virgil  and 
Augustus  came  to  make  such  a  capital  mistake  as,  for  no  sufficient  reason  that  he  can  discover,  to  fix 
upon  a  hero  for  their  poem,  who  in  the  first  place  comes  into  Italy  as  an  unauthorised  intruder,  and 
afterwards,  without  any  proper  respect  whatever  for  the  rights  or  the  national  dignity  of  the  prior 
occupants  of  the  soil,  these  same  Sabine  and  Latin  races  who  are  the  originals  of  the  Roman  nation, 
asserts  his  rights  against  them,  fights  them,  and  finally  subjects  them  to  a  series  of  humiliating 
defeats  which  terminate  in  the  establishment  of  his  own  supremacy  and  their  surrender  to  their  fate. 

Had  this  learned  French  writer  also  happened  to  advert  to  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  deep 
and  sustained  interest  which  Augustus  continued,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  poem,  to  manifest  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  this  most  unsuitable  of  all  possible  heroes,  “  Aeneas, ”  his  surprise  must  have 
become  complete  bewilderment.  In  this  case,  the  learned  author  would  have  to  look  in  vain  for  a 
door  of  escape  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  both  Augustus  and  Virgil  must  have  been,  from 
the  beginning,  under  the  influence  of  some  unaccountable  fascination,  by  which  the  entire  value  of 
the  poem,  for  the  admirable  popular  purposes  contemplated  by  Augustus,  was  in  the  strangest  possible 
manner  annihilated  through  the  wanton  and  unintelligible  glorification  of  the  expedition  of  a  mere 
freebooting  adventurer,  none  the  more  reputable  for  his  pretension  to  be  obeying  the  gods  above,  to 
the  cost  and  prejudice  of  the  honour  and  name  of  the  ancient  native  Italian  populations  from  whom 
afterwards  the  Roman  nation  was  formed. 

As  it  is,  however,  more  than  evident  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Augustus  ever  at  any  time  betrayed 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  capital  error  which,  according  to  the  above  view  of  the  case,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  made  ag  regards  their  choice  of  aEneas  for  a  hero  to  be  set  before  the  Romans, 


1  M.  Gaston  Boissier :  “  La  Religion  Romaine  d’ Auguste  aux  Antonins”  (Vol.  i.  p.  264). 


/Eneas  the  an¬ 
ticipation  in 
remote  anti¬ 
quity  of  the 
Caesar  Augus¬ 
tus  of  Rome. 
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and  as  after  ages  have  never  ceased  to  give  both  Virgil  and  Augustus  the  fullest  credit  for  perfectly 
understanding  what  they  were  aiming  at,  it  must  be  quite  manifest  that  the  judgment  above 
referred  to,  notwithstanding  a  certain  plausibility  that  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  possess,  cannot 
but  be  founded  upon  some  singularly  fundamental  error  and  misconception,  of  the  existence  of  which 
M.  Boissier’s  mind  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion. 

Let  us  imagine  then,  for  a  moment,  a  Roman  of  the  upper  classes,  for  example,  one  of  the  college 
of  the  augurs  or  of  the  pontifices,  presenting  himself  before  Augustus  on  purpose  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  to  entreat  him  to  think  twice  before  he  finally  resolved  upon  wounding  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  Romans,  by  bringing  in  a  vagabond  Asiatic  adventurer  as  a  hero  and  a  conqueror 
over  the  head  of  the  native  Italian  people,  who  subsequently  combined  to  form  the  great  Roman 
nation.  Could  we  have  any  just  cause  for  surprise,  had  such  a  remonstrance  been  on  record,  if 
Augustus  were  reported  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  really  proper  course  was  to  send 
the  speaker  to  the  city  praetor  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  keeper?  A  “  Roman  nation,”  in  the 
sense  which  the  word  now  bears,  is  nothing  whatever  more  than  a  mere  creature  of  the  brain  of  the 
European  nineteenth  century,  a  thing  wholly  unknown  to  both  Augustus  and  to  Virgil,  as  it  has 
been  equally  unknown  to  all  other  periods  of  the  world  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

XI.  It  is  the  characteristic  note  of  Rome  to  be  unchangeable,  and  always  one  and  the  same. 
What  was  well  known  to  Virgil  and  to  Augustus  Caesar,  as  also  to  the  Rome  of  their  own  times,  was 
a  Roman  city,  itself  disconnected  from  any  nationality  and  equally  well  affected  to  all  nationalities 
alike,  but  which  regarded  itself  as  invested  with  a  Divine  commission  to  invade  the  territories  of 
all  the  different  people  of  the  earth,  with  the  firm  intent  to  reduce  them  to  subjection  to  its  own 
laws  and  civilisation,  and  to  constitute  itself  the  centre  of  an  universal  empire  over  all  the  nations. 
When,  therefore,  the  /Eneas,  in  whose  gradual  formation  under  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  the 
Roman  poets  Augustus  Caesar  maintained  so  lively  an  interest  up  to  the  last  finishing  stroke,  proves 
to  be  the  chosen  servant  of  a  Divine  destiny  and  always  under  the  leadership  of  a  Divine  guidance, 
in  other  words,  the  “  Augustus  ”  of  his  own  time,  a  hero  who,  in  the  most  devout  spirit  of  faithful 
adherence  to  his  Heaven-appointed  career,  is  patiently  working  his  way  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  on  purpose  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  future  Rome,  and  who,  from  the  first 
moment  when  he  arrives  in  Italy,  is  hailed  by  a  powerful  gathering  of  the  native  tribes  as  their 
Heaven-sent  leader,  and  begins  at  once  to  display  the  conquering  and  organising  spirit  for  which  Rome 
is  hereafter  to  become  so  renowned  among  the  nations,  first  seeking  to  attain  his  ends  by  federation 
and  friendly  alliance,  but  afterwards,  when  those  whom  he  then  sought  to  win  by  gentle  means  are 
found  to  violate  their  sworn  engagements  and  to  fly  to  arms,  making  them  feel  the  weight  of  his 
arm  in  war,  and  exacting  from  them,  as  conqueror,  the  amplest  surrender  of  all  which  was  at  first 
proposed  to  them  on  terms  of  mutual  alliance  and  amity, — what  else  is  the  hero  of  the  -Eneid, 
except  the  very  personification  of  the  future  Rome,  and  the  precursor  in  remote  antiquity  of 
Augustus  Caesar  himself  in  Rome  ?  Augustus  is  now,  in  his  own  person,  the  true  second  /Eneas, 
the  Heaven-sent  leader,  the  one  ruling  and  organising  spirit  of  the  actual  Rome  on  whom  the  future 
destinies  of  the  city  are  dependent,  and  to  whose  guardianship  the  powers  of  heaven  have  entrusted 
the  care  of  the  city  which  is  the  chosen  and  especial  object  of  their  solicitude. 


“  Tantas  molis  erat  Romanam  condeve  gentem.” 

The  foundation  of  the  race  of  ruling  and  conquering  Roman  citizens  is  the  great  burden  of 
V  irgil’s  poem.  Remote  antiquity  is  represented  as  travailing  in  the  pains  of  birth  of  the  future 
Rome.  The  womb  of  time  contains  the  germs  of  this  future  city ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
-Eneas  is  the  Divinely-sent  hero  and  chief  central  figure  of  this  remote  antiquity,  which  is  thus 
charged  with  the  destinies  of  the  future  metropolis  of  the  nations,  so  the  poem  seems,  in  a  very 
weird  and  fascinating  manner,  to  steal  an  entrance  into  the  minds  of  the  Romans  for  the  lasting 
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conviction,  that  Augustus  Caesar  must  be  the  true  Aeneas  of  the  present  and  the  future  Rome,  the 
Heaven-sent  pilot  of  Rome’s  present  course,  and  the  destined  guardian  genius  of  its  future  destiny. 
Virgil  and  Augustus,  it  is  clear,  both  perfectly  understood  their  aim. 

With  the  above  key  to  the  thoughts  that  must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  Augustus,  the 
almost  nervous  interest  which  he  never  ceased  to  take  in  the  progress  of  Virgil’s  work  need  no 
longer  remain  in  the  least  degree  a  mystery.  In  a  fragment  of  one  of  Virgil’s  letters  to  Augustus 
which  has  been  preserved,  the  poet  says,  “  I  am  in  the  constant  receipt  of  frequent  letters  from  you. 
...  I  would  willingly  send  you  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  my  HDneas,  if,  by  Hercules,  I  had  anv 
to  give  which  was  worth  your  attention.  But  the  thing  is  only,  as  it  were,  in  its  first  beginning, 
and  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  little  more  than  a  mental  vision  before  me  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work  on  which  I  am  entering,  and  especially  now,  when,  as  you  are  aware,  I  am  about  to  have 
recourse  to  other  and  far  more  extensive  researches  for  this  work.”1 

XII.  Recalling  then  to  mind  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  principle  on  which  Augustus 
Caesar  grounded  his  contemplated  reforms,  viz.,  the  rehabilitation  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the 
ancient  historic  type  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  Roman  citizen  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
together  with  the  revival  of  the  memories  and  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  historic  Rome,  we  may 
readily  form  a  very  fair  judgment  of  the  inappreciable  value  of  the  service  which  the  new  work  of 
Y  irgil  promised  to  render  to  the  designs  of  Augustus.  What  the  motives  were  which  Augustus  had 
for  incessantly  repeating  his  almost  tender  inquiries  after  the  progress  of  Aineas  in  the  hands  of  the 
poetic  Prometheus,  who  was  engaged  in  putting  him  together  and  in  breathing  into  him  the  whole 
lile  and  fire  of  the  genius  of  the  ancient  historic  Rome,  may  now  be  presumed  to  be  sufficiently 
clear.  It  would,  however,  be  taking  a  very  confined  view  of  the  case,  to  imagine  that  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Augustus  for  Virgil’s  poem  centred  simply  in  the  figure  of  Aineas.  Hitherto,  in  Rome, 
all  the  chief  historic  memories  of  the  Roman  past  had  been  perpetuated  chiefly  by  the  way  of  the 
family  traditions  of  the  great  patrician  houses.  The  literature,  whose  office  it  is  to  gather  together 
the  complex  sum  of  the  various  family  traditions,  in  order  to  fuse  them  into  a  harmonious  whole, 
in  union  with  the  sum  of  the  knowledge  preserved  in  public  records  or  any  other  existing  form  of 
written  annals,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  was  at  this  time  in  Rome  in  a  very  defective  state,  at  least 
as  legards  the  Latin  language.  Cicero  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  comments  upon  the  fact  of  this 
defect,  lamenting  it  even  so  strongly  as  almost  to  think  that  it  became  his  duty  to  apply  himself  to 
the  task  of  writing  a  volume  of  history.  Family  traditions  are,  doubtless,  extremely  powerful  agents 
m  promoting  the  education  and  forming  the  youth  of  the  family  to  the  pattern  of  their  ancestors, 
but  beyond  this  they  can  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  If  the  multitude  of  the  city  are  to  be  formed  to 
the  same  noble  and  elevated  model  with  the  youth  of  the  great  historic  families  of  Rome,  a  popular 
literature  must  exist  to  convey  these  choice  family  traditions  beyond  the  narrow  limits  where  thev 
are  at  home,  and  to  disseminate  them,  on  a  far  more  extended  area,  as  family  and  household  posses¬ 
sions,  in  the  houses  and  dwellings  of  all  the  citizens  alike.  Augustus  Cresar  hopes  to  accomplish  a 
large  portion  of  his  designs  through  the  poem  of  the  vEneid,  on  which  Virgil  is  now  busily  employed. 
The  ^Eneid,  when  finished,  will  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  sense  a  compendium  of  Roman  history  in 
hexameter  verse,  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  filling  the  minds  of  the  Romans  with  such  a  wonderful 
vision  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  East,— being  pregnant,  as  it  were,  with  the  future  foundation 
of  their  city  of  Rome,— it  will  spread  such  a  halo  of  belief  in  the  powers  of  heaven  being  the  constant 
guardians  of  the  infancy,  the  adolescence,  and  the  manhood  of  the  city  of  Rome,  that"  the  Romans, 
once  that  they  are  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  their  great  poet,  will  never  be  able  to  rest  until  they 
have  made  the  real  and  veritable  history  of  their  city  and  its  power  over  the  nations,  their  cherished 
possession  in  every  house  and  family  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

1  Virgil  appears  to  be  here  alluding  to  the  far  wider  preparatory  studies  which  he  foresees  that  the  yEneid  will  require  from 
him,  as  compared  with  those  which  he  found  to  suffice  for  the  composition  of  the  Georgies. 


The  "jEneid" 
designed  to 
inspire  Rome 
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Augustus  Csesar  himself  is  no  great  literary  genius ;  but  where  shall  we  find,  in  the  whole  records  of 
human  events,  another  example  of  a  man,  placed  by  the  force  of  concurrent  circumstances  at  the 
head  of  the  civilisation  of  an  entire  world,  exhibit  the  same  calm  and  sagacious  perception  as  to 
what  the  world  of  his  time  was  able  to  receive  in  the  way  of  measures  designed  for  its  benefit  ? 
Where  shall  we  meet  with  a  similar  accurate  and  precise  discrimination  of  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  those  whom  he  judged  suited  to  be  associated  with  him  in  his  work,  n-ever  either  in  the  least 
misdirecting  their  energies,  so  that  they  should  fail  in  an  undertaking  lor  which  they  w ere  not 
fitted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  suffering  them  to  allow  their  powers  to  lie  unemployed  ?  Or  again, 
whom  can  we  point  out  as  displaying  anything  like  a  similar  tenacious  and  inflexible  adhesion  to 
the  task  which  he  has  taken  in  hand  ?  Augustus  Caesar  is,  unmistakably,  the  real  representative  man 
of  the  Roman  world. 


Greek  and 
1  ,atin  literature 
the  invariable 
companion  of 
the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 


XIII.  This  same  cosmopolitan  Roman  literature  then,  the  creation  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  been  so  largely  due  to  the  nursing  care  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  fact  of  his  having  so  largely 
identified  himself  and  his  policy  of  reformation  with  its  growth  and  formation,  yet  always  without 
prejudice  to  the  just  freedom  and  liberty  of  its  authors,  has  undoubtedly  approved  itself  as  the  chief 
active  element  in  the  partial  recovery  which  the  Roman  world  of  its  own  day  certainly  witnessed. 
This  Roman  world,  which  was  thus  brought  under  its  influence,  was  really  a  patient  in  the  hands 
of  a  physician  who,  if  he  lacked  the  efficacious  medicines  which  One  greater  than  himself  was  so 
60011  to  be  sent  into  his  empire  to  communicate  to  all  mankind,  wanted  neither  the  intelligence,  the 
vigilance,  nor  the  assiduity,  which  are  always  conditions  of  success  for  the  physician,  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  remedies  as  the  occasion  is  able  to  command.  The  really  important  fact,  however, 
respecting  the  literature  of  which  Augustus  was  the  patron,  is  much  less  the  partially  happy  results 
that  flowed  from  it  in  its  own  age,  than  it  is  the  unanimous  judgment  which  the  whole  of  the 
subsequent  civilisation  of  the  world  has  passed  upon  it.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  this  civilisation, 
in  every  country  where  it  has  existed,  and  in  every  century  from  the  days  of  Augustus  downwards, 
pronounces  its  continued  use  to  be  indispensable  to  the  keeping  up  its  civilisation.  It  is  here  simply 
impossible  to  remain  blind  to  the  all-important  fact,  that  the  Christian  nations,  since  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  military  Roman  power,  have  invariably  preserved  in  their  schools  an  unbroken  tradition  of 
the  study  of  all  the  principal  literary  works  of  the  Augustan  age,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  master¬ 
pieces  of  literature  which  constitute  the  literary  legacy  of  the  civilised  Gentile  world  to  its  successor, 
the  civilisation  of  the  Christian  nations.  There  exists,  as  the  religious  geography  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  able  to  inform  us,  more  than  one  great  religion,  besides  the  religion  of  Christ,  which 
can  count  its  adherents  and  followers  by  millions.  There  is  the  religion  of  Brahma  in  Hindustan, 
of  Buddha  in  the  north  of  Asia,  besides  those  of  Laotse  and  Confucius  in  China,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  religion  of  the  prophet  Mahomet.  All  these  number  their  followers  by  millions ;  while 
the  Mahometan  religion  has  a  partial  pretension  to  be  a  rival  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  respect  of 
havino-  proved  itself  able  to  gather  a  certain  variety  of  nations  within  its  fold,  amongst  whom  it  has 
succeeded  in  planting  a  certain  grade  of  civilisation,  very  much  superior  to_the  original  barbarism  in 
which  it  found  them,  and,  to  some  limited  extent,  also  a  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 

One  and  all  of  these  religions,  it  concerns  us  to  observe,  agree  in  this  remarkable  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  themselves  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  namely,  that  their  followers  all  remain  in  the 
most  marked  manner  aliens,  and  are  never  known  to  attempt  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  the  civilisation 
which  is  founded  upon  the  books  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  -and  the  literature,  Latin  and  Greek,  of 
ancient  military  Rome.  Whereas,  no  sooner  does  the  religion  of  Christ  take  possession  of  any  of 
the  populations  of  the  earth,  than  immediately  it  begins  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  ancient  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  with  their  respective  literatures.  And  the  civilisation,  which  at  once  begins  to 
be  the  fruit  of° these  studies,  is  not  only  the  natural  and  inseparable  companion  of  the  Christian 
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religion,  but  it  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Christian  populations 
over  all  the  other  people  of  the  earth.  The  limited  number  of  examples  which  appear  to  derogate 
from  this  generally  invariable  rule,  are  those  where  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
degrading  vices  and  sins  prevalent  among  the  nominally  Christian  populations  are  the  true  cause 
of  their  comparative  condition  of  servility  and  abjection. 

XIV.  Here  an  extremely  relevant  and  important  fact  of  history,  not  at  all  times  duly  remem¬ 
bered,  has  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  The  Redeemer  of  men  Himself,  who,  according  to  the 
Eternal  Design,  which  had  predetermined  the  plan  of  human  redemption,  came  into  the  world  as  a 
Jew  by  nation,  was  also,  immediately  upon  His  birth,  incorporated  by  the  act  of  His  registration 
upon  the  census-roll  of  the  empire  as  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  subject  of  Rome.  Indeed,  it  was  so 
ordered  by  the  providential  disposition  of  events,  that  the  necessity  for  complying  with  the  formalities 
of  this  act  of  registration  was  the  cause  why  He  came  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  city  and  domicile 
of  the  family  of  David,  to  which  He  belonged.  The  superscription,  also,  or  title,  which  Pontius 
Pilate  directed  to  be  placed  over  His  Head  on  the  Cross,  “Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex  Jud^eorum, 
was  written  in  the  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  :  Hebrew  the  language  of  His  nation, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  both  the  official  languages  of  His  Roman  citizenship. 

The  reader  will  thus  easily  perceive  the  clear  indications  of  one  uniform  and  consistent  design  of  The  three  lan- 
God,  by  which  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  the  Hsation,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  of  the  city  by  the  sentence  of  one  of  whose  legal  Greek, ''ancTthe 
tribunals  the  Sacrifice  of  human  redemption  was  offered,  have  been  associated  with  the  sacred  Head  Latm- 
of  the  Divine  Redeemer  upon  the  Cross,  and  have  ever  since  been  made  instrumental  in  securing  the 
possession  of  an  indefeasible  monopoly  of  intellectual  superiority  for  His  followers  over  all  the  other 
populations  of  the  earth,  who,  for  whatever  cause,  still  remain  strangers  to  His  covenant.  This 
intellectual  superiority  over  all  the  other  people  of  the  earth  is,  however,  not  the  only  benefit  that 
results  from  the  careful  study  of  the  literary  treasures  contained  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
languages.  The  study  of  these  languages  also  lays  the  foundation  of  a  strong  and  real  mental  unity 
and  brotherhood  among  all  the  various  national  populations  who  are  singularly  diverse  from  each 
other  by  their  natural  gifts,  though  united  in  the  bond  of  their  common  Christian  faith.  “  Here  we 
have,  undoubtedly,  a  very  instructive  proof  of  the  thoughtful  and  provident  government  of  God  over 
the  nations.  Who  can  fail  to  see  the  wonderful  extent  to  which  the  judgment  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  has  been  repealed  in  mercy  by  the  restoring  to  the  nations,  through  the  universal  Christian 
use  of  these  three  literatures  and  their  languages,  a  most  valuable  portion  of  their  lost  unity?  ” 1 

XV.  But  before  we  part  with  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age,  we 
may  be  pardoned  here  for  bestowing  some  especial  attention  upon  a  feature  in  the  poem  of  Virgil, 
not  by  any  means  discovered  in  it  now  for  the  first  time,  or  which  can  possibly  lay  any  claim  to 
novelty  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  If  novelty  there  may  be,  this  will  be  only  found  in  respect 
of  the  pursuing  a  well-known  parallel  a  little  more  fully  into  its  minutiae,  applying,  perhaps  on  some¬ 
what  greater  scale  than  usual,  to  the  whole  plan  of  Virgil’s  poem,  in  conjunction  with  its  various 
details,  an  allegorical  value,  which  has  continually  been  perceived  and  acknowledged  as  applicable  to 
its  particular  portions. 

It  is  not  the  making  of  any  new  discovery  whatever,  to  find  in  the  career  and  constitution  of  Ancient  Rome 
ancient  military  Rome,  abundant  instances  in  detail  where  the  military  city  appears  as  a  kind  of  typical  of hl"gS 
parable  or  typical  figure  of  the  future  Christian  Church.  Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  c?hristianitJ'- 
main  principle  which  underlies  our  entire  volume,  viz.,  that  ancient  Rome  is  the  elder  brother  of 
the  Scripture  figure,  who  is  constituted  by  his  lesser  blessing  the  servant  and  the  pioneer  of  the  way 
for  the  spiritual  Jacob  (the  younger  brother  in  point  of  time),  who  is  destined  to  supplant  him  in  the 

1  Compendium  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ancient  History,  p.  149. 
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possession  of  his  city,  in  his  acquired  unity  of  the  nations,  and  in  all  the  spoils  of  his  jurisprudence 
and  his  literature.  The  citizenship  of  Rome,  an  honour  that  was  so  long  and  so  highly  esteemed 
among  all  the  then  known  nations  of  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  shadow  providentially 
sent  on  before  among  the  people  of  the  earth,  to  prefigure  to  them,  and,  as  it  were,  to  exhibit  to 
them  in  the  reflection  of  a  mirror,  the  fellow-citizenship  with  the  saints  in  heaven,  which  is  the  free 
gift  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  all  the  people  and  tribes  of  the  entire  earth.  The  relation,  again,  of 
client  and  patron,  which  is  a  feature  in  the  Roman  constitution  resting  on  so  strong  a  sanction  of 
religion,  that  the 

“  fraus  innexa  clienti,” 

— sEneid  vi.  609, 

the  “  fraud  perpetrated  to  the  prejudice  of  a  client,”  is  punished  with  the  pains  of  Tartarus,  is  another 
mirror  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Christian  doctrine  touching  the  office  of  patronage,  which  the  saints 
of  heaven  are  able  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  their  suffering  and  distressed  fellow-citizens  of 
the  earth.  In  such  parallels  as  these  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  quite  welcome  and  familiar  truth. 
Hence  in  the  following  outline,  which  will  be  seen  to  trace  in  the  poem  of  the  yEneid  a  somewhat 
complete  allegory  of  Christian  life  and  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  into  the  nations  of  the  world, 
the  sole  feature  approaching  to  novelty,  as  we  have  said,  will  consist  in  the  possible  addition  of  some 
few  new  details  to  a  very  old  and  familiar  idea.  Virgil  has  always  been  the  one  poet  of  the  Gentile 
world 1  in  whom  the  Christian  religion  has  joyfully  recognised  an  exponent,  by  anticipation,  of  its 
own  truths  and  mysteries,  sent  on  forward,  in  ways  too  numerous  and  too  subtle  to  bear  to  be 
enumerated,  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

yEneas  typical  XVI.  But  to  proceed,  without  further  preface  to  our  survey  of  the  poem.  It  is  to  be  observed 
characto-riStian  that  Virgil  gives  to  the  hero  of  the  yEneid  the  double  character  of  a  wanderer  over  the  world,  like 
Homer’s  Ulysses,  and  also  of  the  armed  warrior  and  leader  of  a  warlike  expedition,  like  Homer  s 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  The  fundamental  difference,  however,  between  the  hero  of  the  HSneid 
in  this  twofold  capacity  as  a  wanderer  and  as  the  leader  of  an  armed  expedition,  and  the  above- 
named  heroes  of  Homer’s  two  poems,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  is,  that  in  both  capacities  -Tineas  is 
represented  as  faithfully  obeying  a  divine  vocation  which  has  come  to  him  from  heaven.  It  is  this 
remarkable  and  strictly  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  hero  in  the  -Tlneid  which  makes  the  entire 
poem  into  a  Christian  allegory  or  parable.  Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  is  nothing  but  the  senior 
general  of  a  Greek  expedition  that  has  a  quarrel  with  Troy  on  purely  human  grounds;  while 
Ulysses  is  merely  an  ordinary  man,  returning  home,  who  meets  with  adventures  which  a  poet  works 
up  into  a  poem. 

Ulysses  scarcely  ever  appears  in  any  other  character  than  as  a  sharp-witted  Greek,  clever  and  curious, 
who  is  always  meeting  with  adventures,  and  who  has  even  such  a  taste  for  them  that  he  will  go  out 
of  his  way  to  find  them,  as,  for  instance,  when  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  companions, 
he  must  needs  go  and  explore  the  island  of  the  Cyclops.  vEneas  is  quite  another  character.  He 
wanders  from  place  to  place,  because,  like  Abraham,  he  receives  Divine  intimations  to  move  forward, 

1  Bettinelle,  in  his  Risorgimento  d’  Italia,  page  18,  quotes  the  following  as  the  lines  of  a  sequence  in  the  Mass  of  St.  Taul 
which  used  to  be  sung  at  Mantua,  according  to  which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  to  have 
lamented  that  Virgil  should  have  died  before  the  times  of  the  Gospel.  The  following  are  the  lines  of  the  sequence 

Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Ductus  fudit  super  eum 
Pise  rorem  lacrymtc, 

Quern  te  inquit  reddidissem 
Si  te  vivum  invenissem, 

Poetarum  maxime  ? 

See  Comparetti,  “Virgilio  nel  medio  evo”  (Florence). 
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which  he  scrupulously  obeys,  and  to  which  he  becomes  so  accustomed  that  he  holds  himself  in  a 
constant  state  of  readiness  to  obey  them.  And  again,  as  a  warrior,  he  is  always  the  Pius  /Eneas 
who  has  the  task  “  inferre  Deos  Latio,”  which,  need  requiring,  must  be  done  at  the  sword’s  point. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  religious  career  of  /Eneas  there  is  a  something  remarkably  allego¬ 
rical  of  Christian  doctrine.  St.  Peter’s  first  preaching  contains  the  words,  “  He  exhorted  them, 
saying,  Save  yourselves  from  this  lost  (prava)  generation  ”  (Acts  ii.  40).  /Eneas  enters  upon  his  new 
religious  call  while  saving  himself  with  great  bravery  and  daring  from  the  ruins  of  his  city,  and  the 
early  Christian  converts  certainly  stood  in  need  of  an  analogous  bravery  to  escape  from  their 
connection  with  a  lost  world  to  the  Christian  society;  a  need,  it  may  be  observed,  which  will  never 
cease  so  long  as  it  remains  part  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  make  converts  to  her  doctrines. 

The  chief  and  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  poem  of  the  /Eneid,  then,  proceeds  to  relate  the 
constantly  tried  fidelity  of  its  hero  to  this  religious  vocation,  by  which  he  is  required  to  convey 
himself  and  his  associates  to  Italy,  there  to  found  the  religious  kingdom  promised  to  him,  showino- 
how,  step  by  step,  the  will  of  Heaven  is  revealed  to  him,  and  also  exhibiting  the  steady  increase  of 
purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  hero  to  remain  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  to  persevere  in  his  wanderings  in 
the  face  of  every  obstacle.  The  following  words  of  /Eneas  are  quite  worthy  of  the  most  religious 
Christian  leader  animating  his  followers  to  persevere  in  their  duty.  They  would  be  perfectly  in 
character  in  the  mouth  of  a  St.  Dominic,  or  a  St.  Ignatius  Loyola — 

“  O  socii  neque  ignari  sumus  ante  malorura, 

O  passi  graviora  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem, 

Vos  et  Scyllseam  rabiem,”  &c. 

“  Revocate  animos  mcestumque  timorem 
Mittite.  Forsan  et  hoec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 

Durate,  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis.”1 — i.  198. 

The  next  point  in  the  career  of  the  hero  of  the  /Eneid,  in  which  there  is  nothing  at  all 
adequately  analogous  in  Homer’s  Ulysses,  is  in  a  truly  astonishing  manner  directly  Christian  by 
anticipation.  /Eneas  is  represented  as  conscious  that  he  has  more  than  merely  human  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  He  knows  himself  to  be  subjected  to  the  irreconcilable  enmity  and  the  active  opposi¬ 
tion  of  an  invisible  superhuman  power  that  is  bent,  at  all  hazards  and  by  every  means  of  fraud  and 
allurement,  terror  and  dismay,  to  baffle  him  in  following  up  his  religious  vocation,  and  in  accom¬ 
plishing  his  appointed  task.  He  feels  himself  always  pursued  by  the  “  odio  Junonis  iniqure,”  and 
that  nothing  but  continual  supplication  and  incessant  invocation  of  the  counteracting  help  of  Heaven 
will  enable  him  to  persevere  in  his  fidelity  to  his  vocation.  /Eneas  invariably  appears  in  the  poem  as 
a  man  of  prayer,  in  every  danger  and  difficulty.  Here  is  certainly  a  very  singular  and  most  complete 
anticipation  of  the  Christian  calling,  and  one  which  must  have  silently  and  imperceptibly  influenced 
many  readers  of  the  poem,  suggesting  to  them  a  Christian  parallel,  even  where  the  direct  analysis  of 
the  parallel  failed  to  present  itself.  The  influence  of  poetry,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  often 
the  greatest  in  reality  where  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  are  the  least  disposed  to  make  it  the 
matter  of  any  introspective  examination. 

But  to  continue  our  task;  we  have  next  a  most  touching  part  of  the  poem,  which  describes  how, 

1  “  O  friends  (nor  this  our  earliest  discipline 

In  misery’s  school) !  O  ye  that  long  have  borne 
Woes  heavier  still,  e’en  these  too  Jove  will  end. 

Recall  your  courage,  and  sad  fear 
Banish  at  once  ;  perchance  a  day  may  come 
When  ye  shall  joy  to  trace  these  present  ills. 

Still  endure ; 

For  prosperous  hours  your  spirits  still  reserve.” 

— Beresford's  Translation. 
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by  the  fraud  of  his  superhuman  adversary,  /Eneas  is  induced  to  forget  for  a  time  his  religious 
vocation  through  the  seduction  of  the  Carthaginian  Dido.  For  the  time  being  all  remembrance  of 
Italy  has  vanished,  /Eneas  has  become  perfectly  at  home  in  Carthage,  and  when  the  messenger  of 
the  “  Omnipotent  ”  is  sent  to  him  charged  with  the  message  “  Naviget,”  he  is  found  busying  him¬ 
self  with  the  affairs  of  Carthage  and  Dido — 


‘ 1  /Eneam  fundantem  arces  et  tecta  novantem 
Conspicit.” 


Thus  for  the  moment  he  has  in  truth  totally  forgotten  his  vocation.  The  messenger  now 
reminds  him  of  his  calling — 

“  Quid  struis?  aut  qua  spe  Libycis  teris  otia  terris?” 


We  seem  to  hear  in  this  an  echo  of  the  Divine  call  to  the  prophet,  “  What  art  thou  doing  here, 
Elias?”  What  is  the  effect  of  this  message  on  the  hero?  He  is  struck  dumb  by  the  voice  from 
heaven — 


“  At  veto  yEneas  aspectu  obmutuit  amens, 
Arrectseque  horrore  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit, 
Ardet  abire  fuga.” 


The  seductive  spell  is  broken  by  the  first  warning  from  heaven,  the  religious  vocation  resumes  its 
empire,  and  then  follows  a  scene  which  St.  Augustine  acknowledges  often  drew  tears  from  him  on 
reading  it.  This  is  the  parting  with  the  unhappy  victim  Dido.  /Eneas  hopes  to  be  spared  this 
pang  by  the  secrecy  of  his  preparations  for  flight.  This  is  impracticable.  Dido  is  quickly  aware  of 
his  design — 

“At  regina  dolos,  quis  fallere  possit  amantem? 

Praesensit.” 

^Eneas,  however,  is  now  fixed  and  immovable.  He  appeals  to  the  oft-repeated  Divine  intimations 

which  he  has  received,  and  says — 

“  Sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Grynteus  Apollo 
Italiam  Lyciae  jussere  capessere  sortes 
Hie  amor  !  hoec  patria  est !  ” 

In  vain  Dido  implores,  in  vain  she  remonstrates;  all  is  to  no  purpose — religion  asserts  her  absolute 

empire  over  the  hero —  if 

“  Mens  immota  manet,  lacrimse  volvuntur  inanes.’ 

—IV.  449- 

This  terrible  seduction  being  thus  overcome,  .Eneas  proceeds  on  his  way,  and  he  passes  through 
another  probation.  The  Trojan  matrons,  wearied  with  the  length  of  their  wanderings,  and  insti¬ 
gated  by  Juno,  set  fire  to  the  ships.  This  leads  to  the  decision  that  those  who  have  lost  courage 
may  now  withdraw,  just  as  a  large  number  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
expedition  which  was  preparing  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  preferring  to  remain  behind  in  Babylon,  and 
to  leave  Esdras  to  go  forward  with  the  chosen  few,  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the 
rebuilding  their  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  from  its  ruins— 


“  Populumque  volentem 
Deponunt,  animos  nil  magnse  laudis  egentes.” 


He  has  just  received  a  piece  of  counsel,  as  nearly  Christian  as  it  can  possibly  be,  that  patience 
and  perseverance  will  overcome  every  obstacle 

“  Nate  DeS,  quo  fata  trahunt  retrahuntque  sequamur 
Quidquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  est.” 

—V.  710. 

And  he  has  now  become  the  leader  of  the  chosen  band,  who  will  soon  exchange  the  endurance  of  the 
pilgrim  for  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  crusader. 
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This  portion  of  the  poem,  by  which  we  are  brought  to  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Book,  then,  so  far 
sets  before  us  a  model  of  character  that  stands  quite  unique  among  the  heroes  of  the  Gentile  world. 
It  can  be  nothing  but  a  welcome  fulfilment  of  expectations,  the  justice  of  which  is  more  than 
established  by  all  that  has  preceded,  to  find  that  thus  far  some  good  providence  has  guided  the  hand 
of  the  poet  to  delineate  a  hero  who,  by  anticipation,  exhibits  all  the  chief  Christian  characteristics. 
Virgil’s  hero  has  received  a  Divine  call  to  a  particular  career  of  duty,  and  a  work  has  been  given  to 
him  to  perform.  To  this  he  must  remain  faithful  to  his  last  breath,  and  he  must  infuse  his  own 
spirit  into  all  his  associates,  that  they  may  be  together  with  him  the  unwearied  partakers  of  his 
labours,  his  endurance,  and  his  eventual  triumph.  He  knows  that  he  is  pursued  by  an  invisible 
superhuman  and  implacably  hostile  power,  bent  upon  baffling  his  work,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
arrogantly  self-reliant,  according  to  Aristotle’s  definition  of  the  magnanimous  man,  but  full  of 
indomitable  courage  on  the  Christian  pattern,  because  he  never  undertakes  any  enterprise  before  he 
has  first  addressed  himself  to  the  powers  of  heaven  to  implore  their  aid  and  succour. 

XVII.  The  Sixth  Book  of  the  poem  has,  to  a  partial  extent,  the  appearance  of  a  something  a 
little  forcibly  engrafted  upon  it,  or  inserted  into  it  for  other  reasons  than  those  simply  internal  to  the 
poem  itself.  Augustus  Caesar,  with  the  genuine  instinct  and  traditions  of  the  Roman  statesman,  in 
which  the  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  participate  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves  and  to  the  people  whose  temporal  destinies  they  direct,  was  quite  aware  of  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  human  laws  and  of  the  terror  of  human  punishments  to  restrain  and  control  the  multitudes. 
There  is  thus  reason  to  think  that  the  poem  owes  the  descent  of  Aineas  into  the  realms  of  the  dead 
to  the  desire  of  Augustus  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  growth  of  the  Epicurean  unbelief,  as  also  to  help 
to  confirm  the  traditional  faith  of  the  Roman  world  in  a  future  life  with  its  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments, — a  faith  in  many  wTays  dimmed  and  obscured,  but  still  a  real  faith,  because  perpetuated  bv 
an  undying  religious  tradition  embodied  in  the  external  religion  of  the  tomb  and  the  sacred  rites  of 
religious  burial.  No  Christian  would  naturally  think  his  own  Christian  faith  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  life  to  be  very  formally  confirmed  bv  the  experience  of  Aeneas  in  the  realms 
below ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  such  a  testimony  as  this  book  of  the  poem  affords, 
to  the  still  strong  and  vivid  traditional  belief  of  the  whole  Gentile  world  in  the  truth  of  a  future  life, 
should  be  without  its  proper  influence  upon  the  Christian  mind.  The  Gentile  world,  as  may  be 
here  made  the  subject  of  a  passing  remark,  speaking  by  the  lips  of  Virgil,  fully  acknowledges  the 
doctrine  of  a  purgatory  as  part  of  the  immemorial  tradition  which  it  had  inherited, 

“  Ergo  exercentur  poenis  veterumque  malorum 
Supplicia  expendunt ;  alias  panduntur  inanes 
Suspense  ad  ventos,  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  scelus  aut  exuritur  igni.”1 

-VI,  741. 

XVIII.  The  descent  to  the  realms  below  being  happily  accomplished  by  Aineas  and  his  sruide, 
the  devoted  band  continue  their  voyage  and  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  up  which  Aineas 
directs  them  to  steer  their  vessels,  and  to  moor  them  to  the  shore — 

“  Advertere  proras 

Imperat  et  laetus  fluvio  succedit  opaco.” 

Now  the  band  of  associates  and  their  leader  are  arrived  at  the  term  of  their  wanderings,  and  now 

1  “  Therefore,  in  discipline  of  torments,  these 
Due  penance  pay  for  all  their  crimes  forepast. 

Some  hang  expanded  to  the  viewless  winds ; 

From  others  deep  in  a  vast  gulf  is  scoured 
The  blot  of  guilt,  or  burned  by  fire  away.” 

— Beresford' s  Translation. 
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the  events  that  are  to  succeed  are  such  as  will  abundantly  put  to  the  test  whether  they  possess  the 
courage  and  the  heroism  which  are  required,  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  duties  of  the  Divine  voca¬ 
tion  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have  received.  It  is  in  obedience  to  this  Divine  call  that  they 
are  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  bent  upon  their  purpose,  which  they  fully  understand ;  but  as 
yet  they  are  quite  uncertain  how  they  will  be  received  by  the  prior  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To 
these,  then,  they  have  now  to  report  themselves,  and  when  they  shall  have  duly  made  known  to 
the  chieftains  of  the  neighbouring  people  the  mission  and  purpose  on  which  they  are  come,  and 
the  nature  of  the  authority  by  which  it  is  backed,  then  they  will  know  more  of  the  kind  of 
future  that  is  before  them.  It  may  be  peaceful,  and  they  will  omit  no  precaution  and  no  cere¬ 
monious  observance  that  is  proper  to  bespeak  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  out  the  object  of  their  mission  in  peace  and  amity.  But  it  may  also 
be  a  future  overcast  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  burden  of  the  weird  warning  conveyed  to  them  by  the  aged  priestess  in  her 
prophetic  ecstasy  in  the  sacred  cave,  who  has  bid  them  to  prepare  for  wars  and  armed  resistance — 


“In  regna  Lavinl 

Dardanidae  venient,  mitte  hanc  de  pectore  curam 
Sed  et  non  venisse  volent.  Bella  horrida  bella 
Et  Thybrim  multo  spumantem  sanguine  cerno.” 

—rEneid,  vi.  84. 

They  are  thus  waiting  to  see  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  and  preparing  themselves  for 
whatever  the  future  may  be  that  is  in  store  for  them. 

How  singularly  analogous  is  this  position  of  .Tineas  and  his  companions  to  that  of  a  company  of 
missionaries  going  out  under  their  leader  in  virtue  of  the  Christian  commission,  “  Go  and  teach  all 
nations !  ”  .Tineas  and  his  companions  have  precisely  the  same  interest  that  the  missionary  company 
would  have  in  doing  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  most  amicable  and  mutually  acceptable  arrange¬ 
ment  that  is  possible  between  themselves  and  the  people  of  the  country  to  whom  they  have  come. 
Here,  certainly,  both  will  be  perfectly  agreed,  and  both  will  be  animated  with  one  and  the  same 
desire  to  secure  for  themselves,  if  it  is  in  anywise  reasonably  possible,  the  good-will  of  the  people  of 
the  land. 

Let  us,  however,  now  follow  HUneas  in  the  overtures  which  he  makes  to  the  king,  Latinus,  with 
a  view  to  negotiate  the  desired  peaceful  and  friendly  reception  for  himself  and  his  followers  on  the  soil 
of  Italy.  A  hundred  chosen  messengers  are  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Latin  king,  and  being  hospi¬ 
tably  received  by  Latinus,  Ilioneus,  their  spokesman,  explains  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  come. 
They  are  the  envoys  of  Aeneas,  and  they  have  now,  after  many  perils,  reached  the  term  of  their  long 
and  painful  wanderings,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  mandate  under  which  they  have  been  all 
along  acting,  they  sav  that  they  now  merely  seek  a  harmless  settlement. 


“  Diis  sedem  exiguam  patriis  littusque  rogamus 
Innocuum.” 


— VII.  229,  et  seq. 


You  shall  be  the  first  to  benefit  by  our  coming  among  you — 


“Non  erimus  regno  indecores,  nec  vestra  feretur 
Fama  levis,  tanti  ve  abolescet  gratia  facti, 

Nec  Trojam  Ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit.” 


Many  people  and  many  nations  (gentes)  have  entreated  us  to  remain  with  them — 

“  Sed  nos  fata  Deum  vestras  exquirere  terras 
Imperiis  egere  suis.” 

It  is  to  you,  before  all  other  people,  that  we  have  been  directed  to  come.  The  king,  Latinus,  has 
been  moved  by  the  numerous  auguries  of  which  he  now  believes  the  fulfilment  to  be  close  at 
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hand.  Here  he  seems  to  discern  the  predicted  alliance  which  has  promised  him  a  glorious 
future — 

“  Progeniem  virtute  futuram 
Egregiam  et  totum  quae  viribus  occupet  orbem.” 

At  length,  full  of  joy  at  the  prospect  with  which  his  mind  is  filled,  he  proclaims  his  assent — 

“Dii  nostra  incepta  secundent 

Augurium  que  suum  !  Dabitur  Trojane  quod  optas.” 

—VII.  259. 

The  messengers  thus  return  to  Hineas  full  of  the  thoughts  of  the  peace  which  they  imagine 
themselves  to  be  bringing  back.  Would  the  interview  between  St.  Augustine  and  his  followers 
and  Ethelbert  the  King  of  Kent  (mutatis  mutandis)  have  substantially  differed  from  Virgil’s  picture 
of  the  message  of  iEneas  to  King  Latinus?  Would  the  spokesman  of  St.  Augustine’s  company  not 
also  have  said  to  the  King  of  Kent,  “Non  erimus  regno  indecores,” — “We  shall  not  be  a  source  of 
dishonour  to  your  kingdom.  We  are  come  to  bring  you  the  polished  wit  of  the  Greeks,  the  solid 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  Romans,  the  inspired  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  treasures  of  Divine  grace  of  the  Gospel,” — “Non  erimus  regno  indecores”? 

Space  would  not  permit  us  to  follow  Aeneas  through  all  that  is  related  of  him  in  the  remainder 
of  the  poem.  All  this  delightful  prospect  of  their  peaceful  settlement  in  their  destined  abode  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  from  a  quarter  singularly  analogous  to  the  cause  of  numerous  similar  frustrations 
of  the  prospects  of  peace  in  the  case  of  countless  Christian  missions,  viz.,  the  implacable  hatred  of 
an  invisible  superhuman  adversary.  This  irreconcilable  enemy,  like  the  fallen  Lucifer  surveying  the 
harvest  ready  to  be  gathered  by  the  messengers  of  Christ, 

“  Stetit  acri  fixa  dolore,” 

stands  riveted  to  the  earth  with  the  sharpness  of  her  grief.  She  bursts  into  a  wild  paroxysm  of 
wounded  pride  on  perceiving  the  inextinguishable  vitality  of  the  expedition  whose  ruin  she  would 
gladly  compass,  and  she  complains,  in  words  that  seem  to  anticipate  many  a  similar  cry  of  anger 
raised  by  enemies  on  witnessing  the  bootlessness  of  their  attempts  to  stamp  out  the  Catholic  faith, — 

“  Num  capti  potuere  capi  ?  num  incensa  cremavit 
Troja  viros  ?  medias  acies  mediosque  per  ignes. 

Invenere  viam.”  —VII.  295. 1 

Suffice  it,  however,  to  say  that  the  adversary  amply  succeeds  in  frustrating  the  prospect  of  peace. 
I  he  King  Latinus  is  pressed  to  rescind  his  promises,  and,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  he  retires,  when 
the  Latins  rush  headlong  into  war  under  the  impulse  of  the  neighbouring  king,  Turnus,  who  is 
himself  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Lavima,  the  daughter  of  Latinus. 

Anticipating  trouble,  vEneas  with  some  chosen  followers  visits,  under  the  admonition  of  a  vision, 
the  city  of  Evander,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  who  informs  him  that  the  Etruscans  are  on  the  point  of 
declaring  war  against  the  Latins  and  their  allies.  By  the  advice  of  Evander,  H£neas  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  Etruscan  army.  Here  he  is  received  with  open  arms,  is  constituted  general-in-chief  of  their 
forces,  and  arrives  by  sea  on  the  scene,  just  in  time  to  relieve  the  Trojan  camp,  which  Turnus 
threatened  to  take  by  assault. 

In  the  wars  that  follow,  -tEneas  and  his  army  conquer,  and  advance  to  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Latinus.  Here  Hineas  and  Latinus  again  enter  into  solemn  treaty  that  the  strife  should  be  decided 
by  single  combat  between  himself  and  Turnus.  This,  however,  is  again  frustrated,  and  a  general 
fig  t  ensues,  which  at  last  ends  in  the  combat  between  .Eneas  and  Turnus,  in  which  Turnus  falls. 

1  Could  they,  though  captive  ta’en,  he  slaves? 

Have  burning  Ilium  s  flames  her  sons  consumed  ? 

Right  through  the  midst  of  enemies  and  fires 
They’ve  won  their  way.  ” 

— Beresford’s  Translation. 
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XIX.  The  poem  has  been  left  by  Virgil  in  an  unfinished  state,  as  he  was  overtaken  by  death 
before  he  could  complete  it.  His  own  directions  were  given  for  its  destruction,  but  these  were  over¬ 
ruled  by  Augustus,  at  whose  desire  it  was  published,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in  which 
Virgil  had  left  it. 

There  are  numerous  passages  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  poem,  which  might 
be  cited  as  containing  singular  anticipations  of  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  which  the  Christian 
religion  alone  is  able  to  furnish  the  complete  and  adequate  realisation.  To  trace  these  at  all  in 
detail  would  belong  to  the  work  of  a  set  commentary  upon  the  poem,  but  we  may  be  allowed  before 
parting  with  the  subject  to  cite  one  more  characteristic  passage. 

.Tineas,  on  the  morning  after  his  first  victory,  when  his  mind  is  engaged  with  the  care  of  burying 
the  dead,  makes  the  following  touching  address  to  those  who  have  fallen,  and  who  by  their  bravery 
have  secured  the  future  fate  of  their  survivors  : — 

“  Ite  ait,  egregias  animas,  qua  sanguine  nobis 
Hanc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis 
Muneribus.” 1 

— ALneid,  xi.  24. 

We  seem  in  these  words  of  Tineas  as  if  we  were  listening  to  an  anticipation  of  the  voices  of  the 
Christian  people  of  the  entire  inhabited  globe,  raising  their  unanimous  cry  of  greeting  and  thanks¬ 
giving  to  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  city  of  Rome,  who,  by  the  generous  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  have 
purchased  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  be  the  chosen  city  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
central  home  of  all  the  dispersed  congregations  of  Christian  people  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  where  they  may  be  gladdened  by  the  presence  and  encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  living  vice¬ 
gerent  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  who  is  gone  up  on  high  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  His  Eternal 
Father  till  the  hour  of  His  return  to  judge  the  earth. 

Christ  has  founded  His  Christian  society  upon  earth  as  a  perfect  society,  furnished  with  every 
good  gift  that  becomes  the  bounty  of  God  to  give,  and  which  is  suited  to  the  condition  of  redeemed 
man  to  receive.  Had  He  not  given  a  central  city  of  the  earth  to  be  the  home  and  chief  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  His  religion,  the  work  of  the  Master,  as  must  be  manifest  at  a  glance,  would  have  greatly 
suffered  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  servant.  The  Mosaic  covenant  possessed  a  city  which  for 
centuries  remained  the  seat  of  the  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Aaron ;  and  when  this  priesthood 
was  abrogated,  and  the  new  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech  was  substituted  in  its  place, 
had  there  not  then  been  a  city  in  the  world  which  was  constituted  the  central  point  of  union  for  all 
the  dispersed  Christian  people  of  the  earth,  and  which  was  established  as  the  supreme  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  residence  of  the  new  High  Priest,  who  is  over  the  entire  priesthood  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedech,  the  work  of  Christ  would  be  seen  to  be  visibly  inferior  to  the  work  of  Moses. 

The  faith  also  of  the  Christian  people,  as  may  be  easily  perceived,  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
visible  support  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  which  was  granted  to  the  Hebrew  people  during  many 
centuries.  The  devout  Israelite  not  only  found  in  his  Psalter  the  psalm  which  placed  the  holy  words 
in  his  mouth,  “Thither  the  tribes  have  gone  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  the  testimony  of  Israel  to 
confess  to  the  name  of  the  Lord.  There  sit  the  seats  in  judgment,  the  seats  over  of  the  house  of 
Jacob  ”  (Ps.  exxi.  4) ;  but  He  saw  His  nation  and  people  in  actual  possession  of  their  holy  city  of 
Sion.  What  could  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  faithful  and  believing  Israelite  a  more  visible  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  faith  than  his  “  city  of  Sion,”  the  “joy  of  the  whole  earth,”  with  its  temple  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  the  sanctity  of  u-hich  was  “famous  throughout  the  entire  world”?  (2  Mach.  iii.  12.) 
When,  therefore,  the  time  was  come  that  the  city  which  had  been  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  up  to 
the  fatal  moment  when  it  made  itself  the  Deicide  city,  should  henceforward  suffer  the  penalty  of  its 
crime  by  being  trodden  under  foot  of  the  nations  till  the  times  of  the  nations  should  be  fulfilled, 

1  Go,  then,  and  honour  with  the  last  befitting  tribute  the  noble  souls  who  have,  as  it  were,  given  birth  to  this  home  and 
country  for  us  by  their  blood. 
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except  it  had  then  pleased  the  Lord  of  all  to  give  to  His  new  Christian  people  a  still  greater  city, 
“  where  their  tribes  might  go  up  to  bear  the  testimony  of  Christian  Israel  to  the  Name  of  the  Lord,” 
the  new  people  “  of  the  acquisition,”  gathered  from  every  tribe  and  nation  under  the  sun,  would 
have  been  invested  indeed  with  the  great  name  of  “  kings  and  priests  ”  (Apoc.  i.  6) ;  but  they  would 
have  been  wanderers  like  Cain,  without  a  fixed  and  permanent  home,  and  without  the  holy  city  of 
their  faith,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hebrew  city  of  Sion  was  the  holv  city  of  the  people  of  the 
former  covenant.  The  work  of  Moses  could  certainly  never  have  had  a  glory  given  to  it,  a  similar 
and  greater  measure  of  which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  Christian  people.  What,  then,  can  be 
more  becoming  to  the  Christian  people,  whose  cause  is  appointed  to  grow  and  prosper  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  of  its  people,  than  that  the  holy  Christian  martyrs  of  Rome  should  have  had 
the  glory  apportioned  to  them  of  purchasing  by  their  lives  the  empress  city  of  Rome  for  the  home 
and  domicile  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  believing  generations  which  have 
come  and  are  yet  to  come  after  them  to  the  end  of  time  ? 

“  Ite  ait,  egregias  animas,  quae  sanguine  nobis 
Hanc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis 
Muneribus.  ” 

The  literature  of  ancient  Rome,  and  especially  that  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  is  thus  seen  to  pass 
into  the  service  of  the  Christian  people,  and  these  works  also,  like  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  canon 
of  the  sacred  Scripture,  when  they  come  into  the  hands  of  the  “  people  of  the  acquisition  ”  are 
found  to  be  instinct  with  a  meaning,  the  existence  of  which  the  generation  that  witnessed  their 
birth  little  suspected  and  little  thought  could  ever  be  found  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  GREEK  SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  THE  REASON 
OF  THEIR  ADOPTION  BY  THE  PRACTICAL  MIND  OF  ROME ,  AND  THE  NATURE 
OF  BOTH  THE  PIONEER  AND  THE  PERMANENT  SERVICE  THEY  HAVE  RENDERED 
TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

1.  The  first  elements  of  jurisprudence  and  literature  among  the  Greeks  as  described  by  Homer.  II. 
The  Hebrew  republic  the  predecessor  of  the  nations  in  literature,  civilisation,  and  jurisprudence. 
III.  Popular  ignorance  on  the  subject  oj  the  widespread  influence  of  the  Hebrew  republic  over 
the  Gentile  nations.  IT.  The  Hebrew  republic  the  candle  of  God  set  on  a  candlestick  to  give 
light  to  the  other  nations.  I  .  Remarkable  synchronism  oj'  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  first  rise  oj  a  Gentile  school  oj  philosophy.  VI.  Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagorean  schools. 
I  II-  Pythagoras  partially  anticipates  the  work  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  formation  oj' 
societies  living  together  in  community  life.  VIII.  Socrates,  and  the  high  estimate  he  formed 
of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  IX.  The  monotheism  of  Socrates  the  reason  of  lus  condemnation  to 
death.  X.  Plato  and  the  school  oj  the  academy.  XI.  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetic  school. 

XII.  The  Gentile  world  evinces  much  greater  fear  of  the  school  oj'  Aristotle  than  of  Plato. 

XIII.  Epicurus  and  his  school.  The  singular  phenomenon  of  Epicurus  remaining  unmolested 
in  Athens  during  his  lifetime.  XIV.  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet,  a  cordial  adherent  oj'  the 
system  of  Epicurus.  Analysis  of  the  motives  of  his  adherence.  XV.  Zeno  and  the  Stoic 
school.  His  universal  republic  oj  all  nations.  XVI.  Zeno  borrows  the  idea  of  the  wise  man 
becoming  king,  priest,  and  prophet  from  the  Hebrews.  XVII.  The  Stoic  school  the  principal 
butt  of  the  satire  and  ridicule  of  the  Gentile  world.  XVIII.  Diogenes  and  the  Cynics.  XIX. 
The  Romans  are  captivated  by  the  services  oj'  the  Greek  philosophers  as  the  teachers  and  school¬ 
masters  of  mankind.  XX.  The  Christian  society  has  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the  Greek 
schools  of  philosophy.  XXI.  Nature  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  Christian  cause  by  the 
philosophical  schools  oj'  the  Greeks. 

OR  a  long  succession  of  generations  subsequent  to  the  ark  of  Noah 
the  civilisation  of  the  world  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
patriarchal  and  sacerdotal  type,  in  which  written  laws  and  litera¬ 
ture  were  things  unknown,  and  unknown  because  the  need  of 
them  had  not  begun  to  be  felt.  The  earliest  notions  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  at  least  among  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  the 
unwritten  decisions  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  settlements,  formed 
by  the  various  companies  who  spread  themselves  over  the  earth 
in  search  of  suitable  habitations.  It  was  the  office  of  the  king  or 
leader  of  the  colonising  expedition  to  act  the  part  of  the  judge  in 
all  the  disputes  that  were  incidental  to  their  enterprise ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  colony  became  settled,  the  traditions  of  such 
judgments  probably  remained  to  constitute  a  species  of  orally  transmitted  unwritten  law.  Moses 
says  to  Israel,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  “  The  Lord  your  God  hath  so  multiplied  you 
that  I  am  no  longer  able  by  myself  alone  to  bear  all  the  burden  of  your  quarrels  and  your  disputes,” 
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and  Homer  appears  invariably  to  associate  the  person  of  the  sceptre-bearing  king  with  the  possession 
of  the  “  Themistes,”  or  orally-transmitted  rules  of  jurisprudence,  which  the  patriarch  king  and 
his  council  are  credited  with  having  received  from  God,  together  with  the  authority  by  which  they 
were  empowered  to  consult  and  to  provide  for  the  common  good. 

In  the  simpler  and  more  patriarchal  state  of  society  which  preceded  the  building  of  great  cities, 
the  formation  of  political  constitutions,  and  the  digests  of  codes  of  written  law,  these  1  hemistes, 
or,  in  other  words,  this  traditional  jurisprudence,  left  largely  in  practice  to  the  equity  and  discretion 
of  the  judge  for  the  time  being,  sufficed,  or  to  speak,  perhaps,  more  consonantly  with  the  strict 
truth,  was  obliged  to  suffice.  In  the  same  manner,  before  the  growth  of  works  of  literature  which 
would  be  preserved  in  writing,  such  poetry  as  it  was  possible  to  have  was  committed  in  the  same 
manner  to  oral  tradition,  and  Homer  here  again  may  be  brought  forward  as  our  witness.  W  hen  the 
deputation,  of  which  Ulysses  is  the  spokesman,  comes,  on  behalf  of  Agamemnon  and  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  call  upon  Achilles  to  be 
reconciled,  and  to  resume  his  place  in  the  siege,  they 
find  him  in  his  tent  with  his  friend  Patroclus,  Achilles 
is  singing  to  an  accompaniment  which  he  plays  him¬ 
self  upon  his  lyre,  and  Patroclus  is  seated  in  silence  be¬ 
fore  him. 

tt)  oye  dvp.bv  ^repirev,  deide  d’&pa  k\Icl  dvbpCjv. 

— Iliad ,  ix.  189. 

Achilles  is  singing  of  the  glorious  deeds,  the  memory 
of  which  must  have  been  preserved  by  the  means  of  this 
self-same  orally-perpetuated  lyric  poetry  now  completely 
forgotten.  Thus  the  times  of  the  world  described  by 
Homer  are  represented  as  content  with  things  simple 
enough  in  themselves,  but  nevertheless  as  providing  for 
the  social  wants  of  those  then  living  with  very  far  from 
a  merely  rude  and  barbarous  intelligence. 

Thus  far,  then,  all  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  from 
any  note  of  doubt  or  controversy.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  efficient  causes  of  the  subsequent  Greek  civi¬ 
lisation,  fl  om  the  date  of  Achilles  in  his  tent  on  Trojan  Bust  of  Homer,  from  the  marble  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
soil,  singing  such  traditional  lyrics  as  a  hardy  warrior 

might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  treasure  in  his  memory,  to  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  celebrating  the 
winners  of  the  Olympian  or  Pythian  games,  or  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  the  work  of  civilisation,  in 
literature  at  least,  has  made  a  most  marvellous  progress.  The  progress,  again,  is  equally  marvellous 
from  the  orally-transmitted  “Themistes,”  described  by  Homer  as  regulating  the  action  of  the  kinn 
in  his  capacity  of  judge,  to  the  codes  of  law  collected  together  from  the  experience  of  various  nations 
and  people,  and  digested  into  a  permanent  written  form,  by  the  labour  of  such  men  as  Zaleucus  and 
Charondas,  the  Spartan  Lycurgus,  or  the  Athenian  Solon. 

II.  The  whole  of  this  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  Greek  cities  in  the  building  up  their 

1  ’  Aydp.efj.vov 

tv  <roi  fih  Xiifw,  atd  8  opac  olivtKa  iroWuv 
\auv  eoxrt  (5raf  xal  tol  feiis  iyyvd\i^e 
aKTjTTpbv  r)8t  dlptaras  iva  o-tpicri  /So vXtvrfada. 

— . Iliad ,  ix.  96. 

The  above  lines  are  the  words  spoken  by  the  aged  Nestor,  the  one  chieftain  of  the  Grecian  army  who  is  most  renowned  for 
his  experience  and  wisdom,  and  they  contain,  in  consequence,  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  early-received  belief  among  the 
Greeks  that  the  authority  which  held  society  together  was  the  gift  of  God. 
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various  political  constitutions,  their  literature,  philosophy,  and  codes  of  civil  and  religious  laws, 
unquestionably  had  for  its  predecessor,  at  least  as  regards  the  question  of  a  very  considerable  priority 
in  point  of  time,  the  analogous  progress  of  the  republic  of  the  Hebrews.  To  those  who  are  glad  to 

be  able  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God  in  the  government  of  human 
affairs,  nothing  less  than  this  was  certainly  to  be  expected. 
“  Blessed  is  the  man,”  are  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “  whom 
Thou  hast  taught,  O  Lord”  (Ps.  xciii.  12).  The  people  of  Israel 
were  a  multitude  miraculously  taken  by  God  Himself  out  of  the 
state  of  serfdom  and  placed  under  the  discipline  of  His  own 
priests  and  servants,  in  order  that  an  example  might  be  displayed 
before  all  the  nations  how  blessed  and  happy  is  the  “  lot  of  the 
people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God  ”  (Ps.  cxliii.  15).  It  was, 
therefore,  in  a  manner  necessary  to  the  end  that  the  Name  of 
God  should  be  magnified  in  this  particular  manner  among  the 
nations,  that  His  own  people  of  Israel  should  have  been  seen  to  have 
been  brought  to  a  highly  advanced  condition  of  cultivation  and  of 
the  possession  of  the  arts  of  life,  in  which  they  might  become  a 
pattern  to  other  people,  even  though  they  should  afterwards  be 
seen  to  fall  from  it  through  their  own  sins  and  transgressions.  It 
has  been,  however,  customary,  and,  unhappily,  quite  as  much  so 
for  the  truth  of  history  as  for  the  cause  of  religion,  with  our  current  literature  to  pass  over  in  an 
almost  profound  silence  the  influence  of  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  republic  and  the  effect  of  the 
Hebrew  schools  of  learning  in  promoting  the  growth  of  a  corresponding  civilisation  among  the 
surrounding  Gentile  people. 


Head  of  Euripides ,  from  the  marble 
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III.  For  this  reticence  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  any  better  cause  than  the  general  tendency  of  the 
human  mind,  especially  after  it  has  made  more  than  one  degree  of  positive  progress  in  the  paths 

leading  to  unbelief,  to  be  stricken  with  a  certain  fear  and  trembling  on 
coming  in  view  of  proofs  of  the  action  of  God  in  the  world.  The 
Hebrew  people  are  too  universally  well  known  as  the  people  of  the 
“  covenant  made  with  God  ”  for  it  to  be  possible  to  admit  any  effectual 
amelioration  of  the  ways  of  life  of  the  surrounding  nations  having  been 
brought  about  through  their  instrumentality,  without  the  person  making 
this  discovery  being  forced  to  become  aware,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
of  the  fact  of  an  indisputable  intervention  of  God  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  Gentile  world  outside  the  limits  of  His  covenant  with 
Israel.  The  truth,  then,  becomes  so  apparent  as  not  to  bear  to  be 
denied  that  this  intervention  possesses  an  indefeasible  claim  to  hold  its 
own  proper  recognised  place  among  the  tangible  realities  which  the 
pages  of  history  are  understood  to  lay  before  their  students.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  to  the  serious  injury  of  faith,  and  the  widespread  encouragement 
of  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  Divine  Providence  whatever  ruling  the  world,  neither  the  current 
literature  of  the  modern  world,  or  its  habitual  modes  of  thought,  are  at  all  accustomed  to  recognise 
the  truth  of  this  indefeasible  claim.  The  Gentile  world  is  commonly  said  to  have  lived  under  what  is 
called  by  an  ill-omened  established  usage  the  “  natural  providence  of  God.”  Innocuous  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  may  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  nevertheless,  if  the  question  be  asked,  What  is,  then,  that  providence 
of  God  which  is  only  natural  ?”  practically  its  result  is  anything  rather  than  innocuous.  In  practice, 
the  phrase,  “  the  natural  providence  of  God,”  has  the  effect  of  putting  off  and  turning  the  mind  aside 
from  grasping  the  thought  of  all  the  various  acts  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  God  in  the  Gentile 
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world  which  are  historically  known  as  having  been  brought  about  either  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Israelite  people  or  in  any  other  more  direct  manner d  The  literature  of  Greece  is  full  of  the 
most  ample  and  touching  acknowledgments  of  the  truth,  that  their  life  was  known  to  them  to  be 
under  a  most  vigilant  and  observant  Divine  care  and  government,  which  they  perfectly  understood 
to  be  always  ready  to  step  in  and  manifest  itself  when  the  occasion  required.  Here,  again,  is  also  to 
be  found  the  root  and  ground  of  the  serious  offence  which  the  Epicurean  philosophy  gave  to  the 
piety  of  the  Gentile  world.  For  if  the  Divine  nature  was  too  exalted  to  take  any  account  of  the 
actions  of  men,  as  Epicurus  taught,  to  what  possible  purpose,  then,  were  altars  erected  and  public 
prayers  offered  to  avert  calamities  and  to  obtain  blessings?  No  one,  even  with  all  the  strong  leanings 
of  the  modern  world  to  disbelief  in  the  intervention  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men,  has  ever  ventured 
to  claim  that  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  should  be  held  to  apply  to  the  case  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

The  Hebrew  people,  of  course,  were  under  the  direct  government  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus, 
of  course,  cannot  apply  to  them.  Nevertheless,  under  cover  of  such  an  apparently  innocent  phrase 
as  that  of  the  Gentile  world  being  under  the  “  natural  providence  of  God,  practically  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  creep  in  unobserved,  and  come  to  be  admitted  as  regards  the  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Divine  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  over  the  Gentile  world,  so  that  we  have  now  to 
make  the  saddening  discovery  that  the  Gentile  world,  at  least  of  Greece,  possessed  the  vivid  sense  of 
its  being  under  a  far  more  vigilant  and  observant  Divine  supervision  than  our  own  current  estimate 
supposes  to  have  been  possible. 

Was  God  then,  it  may  be  asked,  not  to  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  a 
channel  of  communication  between  Himself  and  the  Gentile  world?  Was  the  Hebrew  nation,  then, 
made  the  witness  of  God  in  the  world,  the  candle  of  God  set  on  a  candlestick  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations,  in  order  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  it  to  communicate  to  them  any  of  its  light?  But 
Christ  Himself  says  that  no  man  lighteth  a  candle  and  straightway  putteth  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on 
a  candlestick  in  order  that  it  may  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house  (Matt.  v.  15).  Is  God,  then, 
likely  to  belie  His  own  words  and  to  keep  the  Hebrew  people,  the  candle  which  He  has  placed  on  a 
candlestick  on  purpose  that  it  should  give  its  light  to  all,  in  an  exceptional  state  of  isolation  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations,  in  which  they  can  know  nothing  of  those  with  whom  they  are  surrounded, 
while  the  Gentile  people  in  return  can  know  nothing  of  them  ?  Had  this  been  the  case,  God  then, 
contrary  to  St.  Peter’s  express  words  (Acts  x.  34),  would  have  really  been  the  accepter  of  persons,  as, 
indeed,  every  Jew,  St.  Peter  with  the  rest,  up  to  the  time  of  his  miraculous  vision,  supposed  Him  to 
be,  imagining  Him  to  have  chosen  the  people  Israel  not  as  an  instrument  to  be  turned  to  the 
purposes  of  His  own  designs  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  other  nations  of  the  world,  but  solely 
for  the  sake  of  Israel,  and  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  persons.  However,  admitting  the  notion 
of  this  supposed  purposely-intended  seclusion  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  to  the  rank  of  a  question  to  be 
entertained,  how  does  it  agree  with  the  universally  known  facts  of  their  history  ?  Is  there  any  one  The  supposed 
known  population  of  the  whole  world  that  has  been  brought  by  a  series  of  more  wonderful  and  more  Hebrews  °f  the 
incessant  special  interventions  on  the  part  of  God  into  more  direct  and  varied  contact,  more  surnrisino-  totally  at 

.  .  1  ...  .  r  o  variance  with 

collision  with  nearly  every  Gentile  empire,  kingdom,  nation,  and  people,  with  whom,  by  any  human  their  history. 

possibility,  they  could  have  been  brought  into  communication  ?  Where  have  the  sons  of  Jacob  not 

been  found  establishing  their  colonies  and  their  settlements  throughout  all  the  cities  both  of  the 

eastern  and  the  western  Gentile  world?  Where  did  they  in  this  case  fail  to  establish  their  domicile 

and  build  their  synagogues  in  which  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  read  on  their  Sabbath 

days?  and  where  again  did  they  ever  fail  to  form  a  body  of  adherents  among  the  Gentile  inhabitants 

who  were  continually  found  entreating  them  to  be  allowed  a  share  in  their  prerogatives? 

1  Mr.  Max  Muller,  who  at  least  maybe  cited  as  a  great  authority  on  any  question  concerning  the  ordinary  value  attributed  to 
current  modes  of  expression,  has  the  following  passage  in  his  “  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion  ” : —  “  If  we  speak,  therefore  of 
a  classification  of  all  religions  into  ‘  revealed'  and  ‘  natural ,’  what  is  meant  by  ‘  natural  ’  is  simply  the  negation  of  ‘  revealed.’  ” 

— Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  127. 
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We  know  from  the  experience  even  of  the  times  after  Christ  that  God  has  been  very  unsparing 
of  His  natural  gifts  of  mental  endowments  and  intelligence  to  the  Hebrew  race  by  which  they  have 
been  fitted  to  take  a  leading  part  among  whatever  people  their  dispersion  might  carry  them.  The 
special  promises  made  to  them  by  Moses,  “  One  of  you  shall  put  to  flight  a  thousand,  and  two  of  you 
ten  thousand  ”  (Deut.  xxxii.  30),  which  were  conditional  on  their  fidelity,  had  indeed  been  forfeited 
by  their  unfaithfulness  ;  but  still  we  have  the  testimony  of  such  an  unexceptional  witness  as  Cicero  to 
the  great  power  and  influence  which  the  Hebrew  colony  was  able  to  exercise  in  Rome,1  how  much 
more,  therefore,  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire  where  the  countervailing  influences  were  of  so  much 
less  importance.  But  if  the  Hebrew  colony  in  Rome,  living  in  exile  and  on  the  terms  of  a  very 
precarious  toleration,  liable  at  any  moment,  as  often  was  the  case,  to  toleration  giving  place  to  an 
edict  of  banishment,  could  obtain  the  power  and  influence  in  Rome  which  Cicero  describes,  what 
must  not  have  been  the  influence  exercised  by  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  republic  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  heyday  of  its  glory,  immediately  after  it  had  completed  the  building  and  dedication  of  its 
temple,  and  when  a  king  sat  on  its  throne  who  was  renowned  throughout  the  earth  as  the  wisest 
of  men,  and  the  fame  of  whose  wisdom  was  such  as  to  attract  strangers  to  his  city  from  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Has  knowledge  and  understanding  then  so  entirely  perished  among  the 
Christian  people,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  that  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  the  above  it  can  be 
possible  to  speak  of  the  Gentile  people,  thus  at  every  moment  seen  to  be  purposely  brought  into 
communication  with  the  people  of  the  Covenant,  being  under  the  “natural  providence  of  God” 
with  such  a  value  in  practice  being  insensibly  suffered  to  attach  itself  to  the  phrase,  that  it  becomes 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ordinary  popular  estimate  the  virtual  equivalent  of  an  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  to  the  government  of  the  Holy  and  Divine  Trinity  over  the  Gentile  world  ? 

IV.  So  much  then  for  the  general  truth  (in  support  of  which,  if  this  were  the  suitable  time  and 
place,  a  large  body  of  historical  testimony  might  be  collected),  that  the  government  of  God  exerted 
an  incessant  vigilance  over  the  Gentile  world  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
We  have  now  briefly  to  survey  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  very  great  extent  to 
which  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  were  indebted  to  the  Hebrews. 

A  full  century  before  the  Greeks  had  a  Homer  to  sing  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses  in  verses  which,  it  is  probable,  were  not  committed  to  writing  for  many  years  afterwards,  the 
Hebrew  republic  had  given  birth  to  a  David  who  had  enriched  his  people  with  the  collection  of 
sacred  chants  that  we  now  call  the  Psalter  of  David,  to  say  nothing  of  the  songs  of  Moses,  Deborah, 
and  Anna,  all  of  which  existed  in  writing  and  were  not  left  to  oral  tradition.  This  same  David  is 
said  (Par.  xxv.  6)  to  have  employed  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  musicians  as  teachers 
of  the  music  of  his  Psalter  to  the  people  of  Israel,  from  which  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  very  great 
popularity  of  not  a  few  of  the  lyrics  of  which  the  Psalter  is  composed ;  a  truth  which,  indeed,  even 
without  such  evidence,  might  be  inferred  simply  from  the  historic  and  almost  ballad  character  of 
very  many  of  the  psalms  which  are  found  in  the  Psalter. 

Whole  centuries,  again,  before  there  was  a  Plato  in  Greece  to  discourse  philosophically  upon  the 
place  to  which  the  popular  cultivation  of  music  and  lyric  poetry  was  entitled  in  a  purely  ideal  republic, 
the  nation  of  Israel,  under  the  care  of  its  king,  David,  was  a  signal  living  example  of  the  actual 
civilisation  resulting  from  this  assiduous  cultivation  of  an  art  so  humanising  in  itself  and  rendered 
even  many  fold  more  humanising  in  the  particular  instance,  from  both  the  music  and  the  poetry  being 
intimately  associated  with  the  religion  of  the  people  and  the  solemn  worship  of  God  in  His  sanctuary. 

After  David  came  the  peaceful  reign  of  Solomon,  wrhen  the  temple  was  built  and  the  fame  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  filled  the  whole  world.  The  Scripture  testimony  concerning  Solomon  is,  that 

1  “You  know,”  says  Cicero  to  Laelius,  the  accuser  who  appears  against  Flaccus  whom  he  is  defending,  “the  great  concord 
of  these  Jews  with  each  other,  their  great  numbers  and  the  power  they  exercise  in  our  assemblies.”  Cic.  pro.  Flacco  xxvii. ;  where, 
see  the  entire  context. 
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his  wisdom  excelled  that  of  all  the  men  of  the  East  and  of  the  Egyptians,  that  he  was  wiser  than  all 
men,  and  that  he  was  celebrated  in  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  that  there  came  together  from 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  those  who  sought  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  men  were  sent 
by  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  heard,  i.e.,  in  the  capacity  of  students,  his  wisdom.  Solomon  was 
thus  far  from  having  received  the  gift  of  his  exceptional  wisdom  either  for  the  sole  glory  of  his  own 
throne  or  for  the  sole  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  Jerusalem,  on  the  contrary, 
was  in  his  day  an  academy  or  school  of  learning  and  wisdom  for  the  whole  world. 

There  is  a  character  of  “continuity”  that  invariably  marks  the  works  of  God.  His  mercy, 
sings  the  canticle  of  the  Magnificat,  “  is  from  generation  to  generation,”  and  it  is  only  the  unbelief 
of  the  Epicurean  kind  above  described  that  can  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  desisting  from  continuing  to  fulfil  the  mission  confided  to  it  which  was  so  splendidly 
inaugurated  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  1  he  prophet  Isaias  is  extremely  explicit  in  insisting  that  the 
calling  of  Israel  is  to  be  the  witness  of  God  in  the  world.  “  \  e  are  My  witnesses,  says  God  by  Hi* 
prophet,  “and  I  am  God”  (Isaias  xliii.  12).  Israel,  it  is  plain,  had  the  mission  to  be  a  teacher  and 
an  instructor  to  the  other  nations,  and  St.  Paul  recognises  their  character  in  this  respect  in  the  very 
rebuke  which  he  administers  to  them,  “  Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself.  How 
does  this  conduct  become  a  Jew,  one  who  claims  to  be  a  leader  to  the  blind,  the  light  of  them  that 
are  in  darkness,  a  teacher  of  the  unwise,  and  a  master  of  babes  ?  (Rom.  ii.  19)*  Phe  Israelite  had 
evidently  an  extremely  clear  conviction  of  his  Divine  call  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  other  nations,  or 
otherwise  the  language  of  St.  Paul’s  rebuke  would  have  missed  its  point  and  entirely  lacked  its 
proper  application. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  though  to  some  extent  a  digression  from  the  subject  of  our  chapter,  the 
purport  of  which  is  to  pass  in  review  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  the 
reason  of  their  being  so  readily  accepted  by  the  practical  mind  of  Rome,  and  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  Christian  religion,  nevertheless,  could  not  on  justice  have  been  kept  apart  from 
it.  We  have  to  lament  the  very  perceptible  disadvantage  to  the  Christian  cause  of  its  not  as  yet 
possessing  the  work  of  any  Christian  scholar  in  current  circulation,  who  has  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  trace  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Hebrew  code  of  law  and  the  schools  of  law  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  upon  the  legislation,  jurisprudence,  and  literature  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

V.  But  now  to  return  to  our  proper  subject.  The  works  of  Greek  literature  represent  in 
the  history  of  the  human  family  such  an  extensive  variety  of  the  fruits  of  human  genius,  and  their 
schools  of  philosophy  such  a  mixed  medley  of  contradictory  tenets  and  such  an  array  of  famous 
names  and  disputants,  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  various  cities  founded  by  Greek 
colonies  dispersing  themselves  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  in  order  to  escape  being 
involved  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  details,  it  will  be  necessary  to  somewhat  strictly  confine  our 
survey  to  the  principal  salient  features  which  the  subject  presents. 

The  first  point  in  our  proposed  task  which  claims  our  notice  is  the  noteworthy  fact  that  no 
trace  whatever  is  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  any  master  of  philosophy  making  his  appearance 
among  the  Greeks  until  some  years  after  a  very  considerable  dispersion  of  the  Hebrews  had  taken 
place  throughout  the  cities  of  both  the  east  and  the  west.  It  is  thus  only  after  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  the  sins  and  the  falling  away  which  had  brought  upon  the  Hebrew  nation  the 
severe  punishment  of  their  seventy  years’  captivity  in  Babylon  and  the  destruction  of  their  temple, 
had  been  for  some  considerable  time  deposed  from  its  prerogative  of  being  the  academical  centre  of 
the  study  of  Divine  wisdom  and  jurisprudence  for  those  in  the  Gentile  world  who  desired  to  profit 
by  the  advantages  offered  to  them,1  that  we  begin  to  trace  the  rise  of  any  school  of  philosophy  in  a 

1  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Saba  to  Jerusalem  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  a  thing  that 
stood  by  itself  in  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  public  prayer  which  Solomon  offered  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  which  is 
twice  recorded  at  length  in  the  Scripture,  the  following  case  is  thus  provided  for  :  “  Moreover,  also  the  stranger  who  is  not  of  thy 
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Greek  city.  And  even  after  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  had  reached  their  period  of  bloom,  we 
find  no  trace  among  them  of  any  pursuit  or  cultivation  of  the  study  of  jurisprudence  as  a  science, 
unless  the  Pythagorean  schools,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may  be  considered  as  an  exception.  It  may 
consequently  be  permissible  to  make  a  passing  remark,  that  the  famous  city  of  Ezekias,  king  of  Juda, 
was  at  the  time  the  only  centre  of  academical  resort  known  in  the  world  where  Numa  Pompilius, 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  Ezekias,  could  have  gone  through  the  studies  which  enabled  him  to 
become  the  man  whom  Livy  describes  as  (“  omnis  humani  ac  divini  juris  consultissimus ”)  “most 
learned  in  all  human  and  divine  law.”  The  observation,  it  is  true,  is  made  by  the  way,  but  it  may 
also  serve  as  an  occasion  for  calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  synchronism  of  two  very  significant 
events — the  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people  throughout  the  cities  of  both  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  the  cropping  up  of  celebrated  teachers  of  philosophy  throughout  the  various  Greek  settlements 
and  their  cities. 

The  synchronism  of  these  two  events  naturally  indicates  a  very  great  probability  of  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  subsisting  between  them.  It  was  according  to  the  counsels  of  God  we  should 
remember  that  the  fall  of  the  Hebrews  became  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel. 
“  By  their  falling  away,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  salvation  is  come  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  be 
emulous  of  them”  (Rom.  xi.  n).  “If  then,”  again  to  use  St.  Paul’s  words,  “their  diminution 
became  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,”  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel,  what  can  be  more  according  to  the 

counsels  of  God  than  that  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
central  academy  for  the  study  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  the 
general  dispersion  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  sacred  Scriptures, 
should  have  carried  over  the  world  the  seeds  of  those  truths, 
which  gave  the  first  impulse  among  the  Greeks  to  the  rise 
of  their  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  first  name  of  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  rise  of 
the  Greek  philosophy  is  the  philosopher  Thales,  who  was 
born  in  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor  about  B.c.  640,  and  who  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age,  dying  in  the  year  b.c.  548.  Very 
little  is  known  with  reference  to  him  except  the  general 
reputation  he  appears  to  have  acquired  for  wisdom.  He  is 
numbered  the  first  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
the  distinctive  maxim  attributed  to  him  is  “  Know  thyself” 
The  names  of  his  six  colleagues  are  “  Solon,”  the  author  of 
the  Athenian  code  of  law  which  took  the  place  of  the  code 
of  Draco,  whose  maxim  is  “  Consider  the  end;”  “  Chilo”  the 
Lactedemonian,  who  is  also  said  to  have  adopted  the  saying  of  Thales,  “  Know  thyself,”  for  his  own ; 
“  Pittacus”  of  Mitylene,  who  is  known  for  his  maxim,  “  Watch  for  your  opportunity ;”  “Bias”  of 
Priene,  who  is  famous  for  the  maxim,  “  Love  your  friend  with  the  knowledge  that  he  may  become  your 
enemy;”  “Cleobulus”  of  Rhodes,  who  says,  “ Avoid  excess;”  and  “Periander”  of  Corinth,  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  saying,  “  All  things  are  overcome  by  prudence.”  Thales  also  passes  for  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  philosophy  known  as  the  Ionic,  which  numbers  a  few  names  of  a  certain 


Head  of  Bias  of  Priene,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Vatican  Muse  ton. 


people  Israel  when  he  shall  come  out  of  a  far  country  for  Thy  Name’s  sake  ;  for  they  shall  hear  everywhere  of  Thy  great  Name 
and  Thy  mighty  hand  and  Thy  stretched-out  hand,  and  shall  pray  in  this  place,  then  hear  Thou  in  heaven  in  the  firmament  of 
Thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  all  those  things  for  which  that  stranger  shall  call  upon  Thee,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  learn 
to  fear  Thy  Name  as  do  thy  people  Israel,  and  may  prove  that  Thy  Name  is  called  upon  this  house  that  I  have  built”  (3  Kings 
viii.  43.)  Jerusalem  was  known  to  Herodotus  by  the  name  of  “  Cadytes,”  a  corruption  of  the  “El  Khadesh”  or  the  sacred 
city,  and  is  said  by  him  to  be  such  another  city  as  Sardis  in  Asia  Minor  as  regards  size  (Herod,  iii.  5.)  Herodotus,  however, 
as  indeed  all  the  authors  of  the  Gentile  literature,  feels  the  influence  which  the  following  words  of  Moses  describe  :  “This  day  I 
will  begin  to  lay  the  terror  and  the  lear  of  Thee  over  the  people  that  dwell  under  every  sky,  so  that  if  they  do  but  hear  Thy  Name 
they  shall  tremble,  and  be  seized  with  pains  like  to  those  who  travail  in  child-birth  ”  (Deut.  ii.  25). 


Head  of  Peri ander  of  Corinth,  _ from  the  marble 
in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
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reputation,  to  whom  a  variety  of  divergent  tenets  are  attributed,  chiefly  turning  upon  speculations 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  creation.  All  these  speculations  betray,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  creation  from  the  act  of  God,  the  Sovereign  Lord  ; 
but  they  evince  also,  and  this  in  a  very  much  more  marked 
manner,  their  desire  to  make  themselves  a  name  by  their  parti¬ 
cular  mode  of  departing  from  it. 

VI.  The  principal  figure  on  the  stage  of  Greek  philosophy, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  four  chief  schools,  which  followed  the 
life  and  career  of  Socrates,  is  the  Samian  philosopher,  Pythagoras, 
who  belongs  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Here  there  are 
some  very  observable  indications  of  the  perception  on  the  part  ol 
the  Gentile  world  of  the  presence  of  an  element  of  knowledge 
that  could  only  be  derived  from  the  Hebrews.  Pythagoras  and 
his  followers,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  have  evidently  inspired 


a  feeling  of  reverence  and  even  of  mysterious  dread  throughout 


the  Gentile  world  which  is  quite  unknown  in  the  case  of  any  of 
the  other  schools.  Not  only  is  the  Pythagorean  school  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  lawgivers  and  of  men  who  have  gained  reputa¬ 
tion  as  administrators  of  public  affairs,  that  have  come  forth  from 
its  schools,  which  were  widely  spread  throughout  Greece,  but  such  is  the  special  reputation  which  it 
has  acquired  in  this  respect  that  Gentile  antiquity  has  given  the  name  of  Pythagorean  to  several 
celebrated  lawgivers  who  lived  and  died  before  Pythagoras  began  to  be  known  as  the  founder  of  a 
school,  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  “  Numa  Pompilius,”  before  he  was  born.  It  would  be  a  very 
violent  supposition  to  attribute  this  circumstance  to  simple  ignorance  of  chronology.  It  is  a  far  more 
natural  explanation  to  conclude  that  the  Gentile  world  meant  to  express  by  the  term  “  Pythago¬ 
rean  ”  affinity  with  and  resemblance  to  a  model  of  which  the  Pythagorean  himself  could  only  have 
been  a  copy  or  reflection.  “  Pythagorean  ”  in  this  sense  would,  as  originally  used,  have  denoted  no 
more  than  that  the  lawgivers  in  question,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  laws,  had  numerous 
features  in  common  with  those  who  were  afterwards  known  to  have  come  from  the  school  of 
Pythagoras.  The  Gentile  tradition  attached  also,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  idea  of  sanctity  to  the 
Pythagorean  school.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  “two  holy  Pythagoreans”  who  had  once  taken  part  in 
their  dialogue,  and  Seneca  speaks  of  Charondas  and  Zaleucus  having  come  forth  from  that  “  holy 
and  sacred  retirement  of  Pythagoras.”  The  idea  of  “  holiness  ”  is  quite  unknown  to  the  Gentile 
world  in  connection  with  any  of  the  other  schools  of  philosophy,  whose  followers,  to  confess  the 
truth,  were  generally  very  much  more  in  the  way  of  being  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  their  doctrines,  with  which  their  lives  too  often  but  very  imperfectly  corresponded. 

We  possess  three  different  biographical  notices  of  Pythagoras,  though  their  writers  are  all  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Christian  era,  and  therefore  have  necessarily  gathered  their  accounts  from  sources  which 
are  now  no  longer  extant.  The  writer  whose  narrative  is  far  the  most  circumstantial  is  Iamblichus,1 
a  1  latonist  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  certainly  no  sufficient  reason  can 
be  alleged  for  distrusting  the  general  accuracy  of  all  that  he  relates,  though  the  sources  from  which 
he  has  compiled  his  biography  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  are  now  irrecoverably  lost. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  pages  of  Iamblichus,  that  Pythagoras  was  born  in  the  island  of  Samos, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known,  that  his  father 

Ihe  two  other  writers  are  “  Diogenes  Laertius,”  who  has  given  us  a  collection  of  short  biographical  notices  of  eighty  persons 
w  o  a  obtained  distinction  as  philosophers,  Pythagoras  among  the  rest ;  and  Porphyry,  who  was  a  teacher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 

sc  mo  m  ome,  and  an  opponent  of  the  Christian  religion.  Neither  notices  are,  in  any  respect,  as  circumstantial  as  that  of 
Iamblichus. 
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had  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  successful  mercantile  ventures,  and  had  returned  to  Samos  to 
give  his  son  the  best  education  which  his  island  home  afforded,  lhe  youth  made  extremely  rapid 
progress  under  his  preceptors,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  discerning  in  the  growing  power  of 
Polycrates,  afterwards  known  as  the  “  tyrant  of  Samos,”  a  formidable  obstacle  to  his  contemplated 
career  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  he  escaped  by  night  with  some  trusty  companions  to  the  Syrian 
coast.  Here  he  placed  himself  as  a  student  under  the  tuition  of  Pherecydes,  from  under  whose  care 
he  went  to  visit  Bias  of  Priene  and  Thales  of  Miletus,  from  Miletus  he  returned  to  Sidon,  intend¬ 
ing  eventually  to  make  his  way  to  Egypt.  From  Sidon  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  with  the 
prophets,  the  children  of  Moses,  the  philosopher  of  creation,  and  paid  frequent  solitary  visits  to  their 
oratory  on  Mount  Carmel.1  Iamblichus,  unfortunately,  suppresses  all  the  details  of  this  residence  of 
Pythagorasand  Pythagoras  with  the  prophets,  the  followers  of  Elias,  if  such,  indeed,  were  known  to  him,  which,  of 
the prophta^on  course,  must  remain  more  than  doubtful;  for  the  Gentile  sources  from  which  he  would  draw  the 
Mount  Carmel.  materials  0f  his  narrative  are  commonly  known,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  to  observe  a  singular 
reticence  with  regard  to  everything  connected  with  the  Hebrews.  Judging,  however,  by  way  of 
legitimate  inference,  from  the  following  circumstance  which  transpires  unintentionally  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Iamblichus,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this  residence  of  Pythagoras  on  Mount  Carmel  must 
have  produced  effects  upon  his  mind  which  would  not  readily  be  effaced,  and  the  fruits  of  which  we 
may  expect  to  see  manifesting  themselves  in  his  after-life.  He  took  shipping  at  Mount  Carmel  on 
an  Egyptian  trading  vessel,  the  crew  of  which,  it  appears,  had  formed  a  plot  to  seize  hold  of  him  and 
sell  him  as  a  slave  in  Egypt.  They  were,  however,  so  overcome  with  an  awe  inspired  by  his 
rigorous  observance  of  fasting  on  board  the  vessel,  his  quiet  demeanour  and  spirit  of  prayer,  that 
they  totally  abandoned  their  design  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  reverence,  being  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  their  passenger  was  something  more  than  human.  Pythagoras  remained  twenty-two  years 
in  Egypt,  and  after  reaching  his  fifty-sixth  year  he  returned  to  Samos,  enriched  with  the  accumulated 
result  of  his  studies  pursued  in  Greece,  at  Mount  Carmel,  in  Egypt,  and  among  the  magi  of  Babylon. 
The  little  island  of  Samos  very  soon  convinced  Pythagoras  on  his  return  that  it  was  not  disposed  to 
accept  him  for  a  teacher,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  meet  with  encouragement  he  withdrew 
to  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  south  of  Italy,  fixing  his  abode  in  the  city  of  Crotona. 

VII.  Here  his  reception  appears  to  have  been  as  favourable  as  that  which  he  experienced  in  his 
own  home  had  been  the  reverse.  Though  his  mode  of  life  during  his  travels,  in  seeking  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  in  all  the  different  religious  mysteries  which  he  met  with  in  the  course  of  passing  through  the 
various  cities  that  lav  in  his  itinerary,  can  scarcely  be  thought  well  calculated  to  form  a  prophet  on 
the  model  of  either  Elias  or  Jeremias,  still  there  seems  to  have  been  in  Pythagoras  a  sufficient  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  prophetic  character  to  produce  in  his  case  a  partial  exemplification  of  the  truth 
“that  no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country”  (Luke  iv.  24).  There  is  nothing  in  the  entire 
Grecian  world  that  affords  anything  approaching  to  the  mode  of  life  which  Pythagoras  followed  in 
Crotona.  There  is  no  just  reason  to  discredit  the  narrative  of  Iamblichus,  according  to  which 
Pythagoras  copied  very  much  of  the  rule  of  life  of  the  communities  known  in  Israelite  territory  as 
the  “  schools  of  the  prophets,”  thereby  partially  anticipating  on  the  Gentile  world  the  formation  of 
the  religious  community  life  which  has  been  so  greatly  cherished  and  has  produced  such  wonderful 
fruits  in  the  Christian  society.  All  the  various  external  phenomena,  as  they  are  related  naturally 
and  without  any  discernible  afterthought  by  Iamblichus,  are  of  a  kind  singularly  to  confirm  this 
belief.  The  society  gathered  together  by  Pythagoras  is  described  as  a  community,  living  according 

1  The  Greek  text  of  Iamblichus,  as  it  is  given  in  the  primed  editions,  runs  ’EvraOffa  Se  crvfipa\uv  rots  re  Mu>xou  tov  <pvtno\6yov 
TrpocpTjTous  airoydvoiS."  Mdx°v  being  evidently  a  transcriber’s  error  for  Muiiweivs,  Moses.  An  argument  for  this,  if  proof  were 
required,  would  at  once  be  found  on  what  Iamblichus  proceeds  to  relate  of  the  protracted  stay  of  Pythagoras  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  the  oratory  of  the  brotherhood,  remaining  there  for  hours  together  in  solitude.  Mount  Carmel 
was  famous  for  being  the  residence  of  the  school  of  the  prophets,  who  followed  a  rule  of  life  given  to  them  by  the  prophet  Elias, 
living  in  community^  and  spending  their  time  in  the  religious  exercises  of  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
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to  their  own  strict  rule  of  life  under  a  common  roof,  having  their  meals  together,  prosecuting  their 
studies  in  common,  associated  together  in  joint  devotional  exercises,  and  not  accepted  as  members  ol 
the  community  without  each  one  separately  having  first  passed  through  a  long  and  very  rigorous 
novitiate.  Nothing,  in  a  word,  is  omitted  from  the  description  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of 
communitv  life  as  this  is  now  and  always  has  been  known.  The  truth  and  reality  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  moreover,  is  attested  by  two  circumstances  which  transpire  in  the  narrative  in  a  manner  so 
little  artificial  as  to  exclude  the  thought  of  any  design,  and  yet  are  such  that  the  experience  of  reli¬ 
gious  communities  in  the  Christian  times  finds  itself  anticipated  by  them  in  a  way  too  remarkable 
not  to  be  deserving  of  study.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ill-will  which  Pythagoras  in  more  than  one 
instance  drew  down  upon  himself  by  rejecting  candidates  for  admission  to  his  society  whom  he 
judged  to  have  no  vocation  to  be  admitted  to  it ;  and  the  second  is  the  anger  and  jealousy  which 
sevpral  of  the  families  of  Crotona  commenced  to  manifest  as  “  they  began  to  perceive  their  family 
property  devised  away  by  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  community.” 

Our  limits,  however,  forbid  the  further  pursuit  of  an  investigation  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  how  much  more  largely  Pythagoras  had  benefited  by  his  Hebrew 
studies  with  the  prophets  of  Mount  Carmel  than  is  generally  thought  or  known.1 

Zeno,  of  Elea  (b.c.  500),  may  also  be  here  mentioned  as  an 
important  personage  in  the  Greek  philosophy  before  the  time 
of  Socrates.  Elea  was  a  Greek  colony  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
similar  to  Crotona,  and  the  Eleatic  school  is  not  without  a 
certain  fame  in  the  Grecian  annals.  Zeno  is  honourably 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  the  father  of  the  dialectic  art.  That 
he  was  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  Aristotle  appears  from  the  fatal 
honour  he  obtained  of  being  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar  by 
the  tyrant  of  his  city. 

VIII.  The  next  prominent  figure  in  the  world  of  Greek 
philosophy  is  the  Athenian  Socrates,  who  appears  in  history  as 
the  Solomon  of  the  Gentile  world,  having  been  pronounced  by 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  be  the  wisest  of  men.  He  was  born  in 
Athens  in  the  year  b.c.  468,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  years 
was  condemned  to  death  by  an  assembly  of  the  people,  on  an 
indictment  preferred  against  him  by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of 
Anytus,  containing  three  distinct  counts,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  teaching  the  existence 
of  new  gods.  Socrates  has  left  nothing  in  writing,  and  he  is  known  to  after  times  entirely  through 
the  dialogues  that  his  scholar  Plato  has  committed  to  writing,  in  which  it  must  always  remain, 
to  a  certain  degree,  conjectural  with  what  degree  of  scrupulous  accuracy  the  scholar  has  preserved 
the  words  of  the  master,  and,  in  brief,  what  it  is  that  belongs  to  Plato  and  what  to  Socrates. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  time  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  precise  manner  in 
which  Socrates  would  acquit  himself  of  his  functions  of  a  teacher  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenian 
people.  As  he  was  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  something  like  an  academical  hall  in  Athens,  where  his  younger  auditory  were  wont  to 
assemble  at  stated  times,  in  order  to  pursue  a  connected  course  of  study  under  his 'direction ;  and 
again  as  numerous  anecdotes  are  current  of  visitors  to  the  city  and  of  adults  being  his  hearers’  this 
would  argue  that  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  public  disputations  where  public  discussion  in  the  form 
of  objections  and  replies  were  permitted.  That  Socrates  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy  years  in 


Bust  Of  Zetio ,  of  Elea,  from  the  ma  rble  in  the 
Vatican  Museum. 


1  AiTnf»?enC1h-  °f  the  name  °f  “  Chaignet-”  has  written  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  “  Pythagoras  and  the  Pytha 

gorean  School,  to  which  the  studious  reader  may  be  referred.  The  author,  however,  like  many  others  suffers  from  the  mil  1 
which  may  be  called  “  Hebrseophobia.”  (Paris,  Didier  et  Cie-  Libraires  Editeurs.)  ’  y 
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Athens,  and  was  in  universal  repute  throughout  the  cities  of  Greece  for  his  learning  and  wisdom, 
abundantly  proves  the  real  esteem  which  he  had  gained.  His  accusation  by  Anytus  proves  little  else 
than  the  jealousy  entertained  by  an  envious  minority  and  the  extreme  fickleness  of  a  multitude  in 
their  judgment.  It  will  be  full  of  interest  to  learn  what  ideas  the  great  master  of  the  Greek  schools 
entertained  of  his  own  vocation  as  a  teacher,  for  we  may  reasonably  accept  Socrates,  speaking  in  his 
own  person  to  his  countrymen,  as  the  trustworthy  exponent  of  the  general  mission  of  the  Greek 
schools  to  the  world  at  large. 

We  quote  his  words  spoken  to  the  public  assembly  of  the  Athenians,  before  whom  he  was  on 
trial  for  his  life  :  “  But  when  God  (6  6eos),  as  I  thought  and  believed,  assigned  it  as  my  duty  to  pass 
my  life  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  in  examining  myself  and  others,  I  should  be  acting  strangely, 
O  Athenians,  if  I  were  on  that  occasion,  through  fear  of  death  or  anything  else  whatever,  to  desert 


my  post.” 

So  persuaded  is  Socrates  of  his  call  from  God  to  be  a  teacher  of  philosophy  to  the  Athenians, 
that  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  his  duty. 

“  IP  you  should  address  me  thus — We  shall  not  now  listen  to  Anytus,  but  set  you  free  on  this 

condition,  that  you  no  longer  persevere  in  your  researches,  but  desist  from  the  study  of  philosophy, 

and  if,  hereafter,  you  are  detected  acting  against  this  condition,  you  shall  die, — if,  as  I  said,  you  were 
ready  to  dismiss  me  on  these  terms,  I  should  say  to  you — O  Athenians !  I  honour  and  love  you,  hut 
I  shall  obey  God  rather  than  you,1  and  as  long  as  I  breathe  and  am  able,  I  shall  not  cease  to  teach 
philosophy,  or  to  exhort  you  and  warn  any  of  you  I  may  happen  to  meet,  saying,  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  do,  O  best  of  men !  seeing  you  are  an  Athenian,  citizen  of  a  city  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  most  renowned  for  its  wisdom  and  strength,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  careful  for  riches, 

how  you  may  acquire  them  in  the  greatest  abundance,  as 
likewise  for  glory  and  honour,  but  care  not  to  take  any 
thought  for  wisdom  and  truth,  and  for  your  soul  how  it 
may  be  made  more  perfect  ?  ” 

Here  Socrates  partly  anticipates  the  reply  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John  to  the  Sanhedrim,  “  If  it  be  just  in  the  sight 
of  God  that  we  should  obey  you  rather  than  God,  judge  ye, 
for  we  cannot  but  speak  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  ” 
(Acts  iv.  19). 

In  conclusion,  Socrates  says,  “  But  you,  perhaps,  being 
irritated  like  drowsy  persons  who  are  roused  from  sleep, 
will  strike  me,  and,  yielding  to  Anytus,  will  unthinkingly 
condemn  me  to  death,  and  then  you  will  pass  the  rest  of 
your  life  in  sleep,  except  God  caring  for  you  should  send 
some  one  else  to  you.  But  that  I  am  a  person  who  has 
been  given  by  God  to  this  city  you  may  discern  from  hence, 
for  it  is  not  like  the  ordinary  conduct  of  men  that  I  should 
have  neglected  all  my  own  interests,  and  suffered  my  pri¬ 
vate  affairs  to  be  passed  over  for  so  many  years,  and  that 
I  should  constantly  attend  to  your  concerns,  addressing 
myself  to  each  of  you  separately,  like  a  father  or  elder 
brother,  persuading  you  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue.” 

Certainly  if  Socrates  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  spokesman  who  fairly  represents  the  idea  wBich  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  had  of  their  vocation  to  be  teachers  of  their  cotemporaries,  we  can  no  longer 
entertain  any  surprise  that  the  Greeks  themselves  should  have  had  so  great  a  value  for  the  study  of 


Bust  0/ Socrates,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Vatican  Museum. 


1  ndcrofiai  Se  ficiWov  rip  deiij  rj  ifjuv. 
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philosophy,  and  that  Christian  writers,  like  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  should  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  their  philosophy  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  most  valuable  gift  of  Divine  Providence 
given  to  the  Greeks  on  purpose  to  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of  the  Gospel. 

IX.  The  circumstances  attending  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates  throw  too  remarkable 
a  light  to  be  passed  over,  upon  a  cardinal  point  in  the  general  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  Gentile  world  stand  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  namely,  the  extent  to 
which  the  belief  in  a  future  life  and  a  future  tribunal  whose  award  was  to  be  feared  had  been 
preserved.  We  have  already  seen,  how  the  Gentile  lawgivers  and  statesmen  before  Christ  have  one 
and  all  the  clearest  and  most  practical  perception  that  the  popular  dread  of  a  tribunal  which  will  be 
able  to  hold  its  court  in  the  future  world,  and  to  give  effect  to  its  sentences,  is  indispensable  to 
supply  for  the  necessary  feebleness  and  imperfection  of  the  administration  of  human  laws.  This 
testimony,  however,  of  the  statesmen  is  open  to  be  made  to  carry  the  construction,  of  its  rather 
bearing  witness  to  their  own  political  discernment  and  sagacity  than  to  the  truth  of  the  belief.  To 
reason  thus  would  be  singularly  fallacious,  because  it  is  not  in  anv  way  the  tradition  or  the  custom 
of  mankind  to  take  up  religious  beliefs  simply  out  of  compliment  to  their  statesmen;  still  as  the 
statesmen  may  pertinaciously  be  asserted  to  be  interested  witnesses,  we  have  now  to  study  the  creed 
of  Socrates  as  this  is  manifested  at  the  anxious  moment  when  he  knows  himself  to  be  upon  trial  for 
his  life  before  his  judges,  and  subsequently  during  the  still  more  solemn  period  spent  in  prison 
preceding  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been  passed  upon  him.  Here  Socrates 
has  to  confront  the  reality  of  approaching  death  ;  and  he  is  no  longer  here  discoursing  in  a  speculative 
manner  at  his  ease  respecting  it,  as  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Phsedon,  but  he  is  face  to  face  with  the 
dread  reality,  from  which  all  humanity  naturally  shrinks. 

The  near  contact,  then,  with  the  reality  of  death  causes  Socrates  to  quit  the  phrase  of  the  current 
religious  language,  which  speaks  of  the  gods  in  the  plural  number,  and  there  is  now  to  him  but  one 
God,  in  whose  hands  his  life  is  held  in  suspense.  The  last  words  of  his  defence  are,  “  I  believe,  O 
Athenians,  as  none  of  my  accusers  do,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  and  to  God  to  judge  concerning  me  in 
the -way  which  will  be  best  for  me  and  for  you.”  And  after  the  judgment  had  pronounced  him 
guilty,  and  had  decreed  the  penalty  of  death,  in  his  parting  address  to  his  judges  he  ends  with  the 
words,  “  But  now  it  is  time  to  depart — for  me  to  die,  for  you  to  live;  but  which  of  us  is  going  to  a 
better  state  is  unknown  to  every  one  except  God.” 

When  Socrates  had  been  taken  to  prison  to  await  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  his  friends,  in 
all  probability  with  a  certain  connivance  on  the  part  of  the  principal  magistrates,  who  probably  now 
regretted  that  the  city  had  committed  itself  to  the  sentence  of  death  upon  one  whose  name  was  so 
renowned  throughout  Greece,  had  prepared  for  him  the  means  of  escape  in  disguise,  and  urged  him 
to  consent.  Socrates,  however,  firmly  refused,  and  the  reasons  of  his  refusal  are  recorded  by  Plato  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  the  name  of  “  Crito.”  Here  we  must  again  not  omit  to  observe  the  immense 
difference  there  is  between  the  reasons  of  a  firm  and  perfectly  dispassionate  resolve  to  submit  to  his 
sentence,  however  unjust  he  deems  it,  and  such  purely  speculative  reasons  as  he  gives  for  the  soul’s 
immortality  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Phsedon.  Now,  to  Socrates  in  the  presence  of  his  approaching 
death,  not  only  is  the  future  life  a  reality,  which  both  claims  to  be  acknowledged  and  is  really 
acknowledged,  but  the  actual  tribunal  of  judgment  of  the  future  world  receives  precisely  the  same 
acknowledgment,  and  enters  in  for  its  full  share  into  his  resolution  not  to  attempt  an  escape. 
Socrates  places  before  himself  in  a  singularly  clear-sighted  way,  free  from  the  least  element  of  fond 
illusion,  what  the  intolerable  misery  of  his  after-life  would  be,  supposing  the  contemplated  escape  to 
have  been  effected ;  but  these  considerations  are  merely  by  the  way.  "  He  grounds  his  refusal  not 
upon  them,  but  on  the  strict  duty  of  the  citizen  to  pay  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  he 
points  out  to  Crito  in  what  way  his  act  of  escaping  would  seriously  derogate  in  public  from  the 
respect  which  the  citizen  owes,  as  a  strict  duty  of  conscience,  to  the  public  laws  of  his  city.  To 
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these  reasons  he  adds  the  following  most  remarkable  words.  He  supposes  the  body  of  the  citizens 
to  say  to  him,  “  O  Socrates,  he  persuaded  by  us  who  have  nurtured  you,  and  do  not  set  a  higher 
value  on  your  children,  or  on  life,  or  on  anything  else  than  justice,  that  when  you  arrive  in  Hades 
you  may  have  all  this  to  say  in  your  defence  before  those  who  have  dominion  there  (Crito  xvi.)  I  he 
anticipation  of  a  future  life  and  of  a  tribunal  of  judgment  in  that  future  life,  is  thus  a  distinct 
conviction  of  mind  with  both  Socrates  and  his  judges,  which  a  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith 
would  only  be  called  still  further  to  confirm  and  to  enlighten,  but  not  to  create,  for  it  already  exists. 
When  Crito  acknowledges  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  urge,  Socrates  ends  the  dialogue  with  the 
w'ords,  “  Desist  then,  Crito,  and  suffer  me  to  pursue  this  course,  for  this  is  the  way  in  which  God  is 
leading  me.”  Christ  has  said,  “  You  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me,”  and  we  may  here  perceive 
in  wrhat  way  Socrates  and  all  the  nobler  spirits  of  Greece  who  had  conformed  themselves  to  his 
model  were  being  prepared  to  accept  the  Christian  doctrines  when  the  time  should  come  for  these  to 
be  placed  before  them.  The  God  to  whom  Socrates  commits  his  cause,  and  under  whose  guidance 
he  prepares  himself  to  undergo  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  by  the  Athenian  assembly,  is 
the  same  of  whom  Moses  speaks  to  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  words,  “  I  he  Lord  your  God  He  is 
the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords”  (Deut.  x.  17);  or  of  whom  David  speaks  in  the  words, 
“God  hath  stood  in  the  synagogue  of  the  gods”  (Ps.  lxxxi.  1).  The  difference  between  Moses  or 
David  and  Socrates  is,  that  Socrates  had  not  the  benefit  of  being  within  the  special  covenant  entered 
into  between  God  and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  was  left  to  the  traditions  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  as 
these  still  survived,  aided  by  his  own  reason,  and  also  by  such  additional  light  as  may  have  permeated 
the  Gentile  world,  or  may  have  reached  him  personally,  coming  from  the  candle  of  God  set  upon  its 
candlestick  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  seems  cruel  and  even  unreasonable  towards  a 
great  and  noble  personage  of  the  world  before  Christ,  whose  words  and  discourses  still  remain,  and 
bear  fruit  in  forming  the  mind  and  elevating  the  thoughts  of  Christian  generations,  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  his  death  and  Christian  martyrdom.  The  aged  Eleazar  gave  as  his  reasons  for 
refusing  the  kind  of  apparent  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  persecutor  Antiochus,  which 
would  have  saved  his  life,  “  that  only  a  very  little  corruptible  life  remained  to  him  to  be  saved,  that 
the  young  men  might  suffer  serious  scandal  if  he,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  was  reported  to 
have  passed  over  to  the  way  of  life  of  the  aliens,  and  that  neither  dead  nor  alive  should  he  escape  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty”  (2  Machab.  vi.  24).  The  reasons  given  by  Socrates  are  singularly  similar. 
“  If  he  does  not  submit  to  his  sentence,  he  will  belie  all  that  he  has  taught  the  youth  of  Athens 
respecting  the  duty  of  honouring  the  laws  and  the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  when  he  reaches  Hades 
the  laws  there  will  not  receive  him  favourably,  knowing  that  he  had  attempted,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
to  discredit  their  brothers,  the  laws  of  Athens.”  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  in  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  educated,  and  living  up  to  the  age  of  seventy  under  the  existing  laws  and  religion  of  his 
city,  a  more  noble  contempt  of  death,  or  better  and  more  solid  reasons  for  submitting  himself  to 
undergo  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  ?  If  every  disciple  of  the  Christian  faith  were  found  acting 
up  to  his  greater  light  with  the  same  fortitude  and  the  same  unswerving  fidelity  exhibited  in  the 
example  of  Socrates,  we  should  quickly  see  the  face  of  the  earth  wonderfully  renewed. 

Though  Socrates  left  nothing  behind  him  in  writing  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  principal  writings  of  which  have  been  preserved,  and  hold  still  their  exalted 
place  in  all  the  Christian  schools  which  are  worthy  of  the  name.  His  two  most  famous  scholars  are 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  respectively  the  founders  of  the  school  known  as  the  Academy  and  the  Peripatetic 
School,  which,  together  with  the  Stoic  School  founded  by  Zeno,  and  the  Epicurean  School,  owning 
Epicurus  as  its  founder,  form  what  is  known  as  the  “  quaternion,  or  the  four  chief  schools  of  the 
Greek  philosophy. 

The  learned  world  of  after  times  is  to  this  day  divided  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Zeno  s 
writings  have  perished,  while  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  are  still  what  they  were  in  Cicero  s  time,  the 
tenets  of  the  pigstye,  and  in  favour  only  with  the  class  of  men  who,  being  given  up  to  lives  of  pride 
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or  vicious  excess,  seek  in  them  the  similar  refuge  from  the  terrors  and  visitings  of  their  conscience, 
which,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Gentile  mythological  beliefs,  has  been  the  sole  secret  of  the  very 
limited  hold  they  have  had  on  the  human  mind  subsequently  to  the  days  of  their  founder. 

X.  Plato  was  born  in  Athens,  in  the  year  b.c.  429,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  became  a  scholar 
of  Socrates.  His  family  held  a  distinguished  position  in  Athens,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in 
consequence  of  internal  troubles,  caused  by  factions  within  the  city,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  quit 
Athens,  and  go  upon  his  travels  in  search  of  knowledge.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he  visited 
Megara,  Cyrene,  and  Egypt,  and  afterwards  made  his  way  to  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  where  he  spent  much  time  in  study  with  the  Pythagoreans.  Surprise  has  often  been  expressed 
how  it  has  happened  that  Plato’s  writings  come  to  contain  so  much  that  appears  to  be  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  Christian  truth.1  The  cause  of  the  surprise  will  probably  be  entirely  removed  when  the 
question  of  the  connection  between  the  Pythagorean  schools  and  the  Hebrew  books  shall  have 
received  the  mature  investigation  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  some  Christian  scholar 
will  be  found  to  devote  his  attention.  From  Magna  Graecia  Plato 
went  into  Sicily,  and  was  honourably  received  at  the  court  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  returned  to  Athens 
about  the  year  b.c.  389,  and  remained  in  Athens,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  visit  to  Sicilv,  up  to  his  death,  which  occurred  b.c. 

348.  During  this  last  residence  in  Athens  he  became  the  head  of 
the  school  known  as  the  Academy. 

There  are  perhaps  few  things  over  which  the  world  of  letters  is 
less  agreed  than  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  His  writings  are  all  in  the 
Socratic  form  of  dialogues,  in  which  Socrates  is  brought  forward  as 
the  chief  speaker ;  but  to  what  extent  Socrates  speaks  for  himself,  or 
how  much  is  merely  Plato  speaking  through  the  person  of  Socrates, 
must,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  for  ever  remain  unknown. 

There  is  again  a  great  uncertainty  hanging  over  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  many  of  the  dialogues  which  form  part  of  the  works 
said  to  be  those  of  Plato,  which  it  must  again  be  for  ever  impossible 
to  solve.  Owing  to  the  diversified  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  dialogues,  and  the  divergence  of  opinions  uttered  bv  the  Bust  °J. Plato,  from  the  antique  marble  pn- 

1  .  .1  •  |  ,  .  ,,,  setvedin  the  Museum  of the  Uffizi,  Florence. 

speakers,  together  with  the  numerous  passages  in  which  Plato  ap-  Leonti  considers  this  the  only  portrait  of 

1  .  ....  .  r  .  .  .  .  1  Plato  'which  has  survived  the  wreck  of  time. 

pears  to  be  at  variance  with  himselr,  particularly  on  questions  where 

considerations  connected  with  the  existing  religion  of  the  city  enter  into  his  subject,  all  attempts  to 
put  together  an  harmonious  system  which  can  be  proposed  as  the  substance  of  the  Platonic  philo- 

1  There  is  no  express  Gentile  testimony  to  be  found  in  the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us  which  owns  to  the  fact  of 
Plato,  when  he  was  professedly  on  his  travels  in  search  of  knowledge,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  glean  the 
information  which  could  be  found  there.  That  portion  of  the  learned  world  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  malady  of  the 
“  Hebrmophobia,”  above  described,  will  probably  be  pretty  unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that  Jerusalem  would  be  the  last 
place  Plato  would  think  of  visiting,  inasmuch  as  he  never  certainly  could  have  expected  to  have  escaped  out  of  the  city  alive. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  influence  of  this  particular  malady,  nothing  could  be  either  more  likely  or  more  natural  than  that  a 
curious  inquiring  Greek,  professedly  on  his  travels  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  information  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  should  hear 
of  Jerusalem  when  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  should  in  consequence  determine  to  bring  it  within  the  plan  of  his  travels.  Perhaps 
our  Hebrseophobists  are  in  possession  of  some  theory  by  the  aid  of  which  they  can  satisfactorily  account  to  themselves  for  the 
reason  why  Plato  should  have  been  more  afraid  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  than  the  Queen  of  Saba.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  if 
Alexander  the  Great  found  very  much  to  interest  him,  and  even  to  encourage  him  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  Asia  from  the 
prophecies  of  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  certainly  scarcely  conceivable  to  the  less  initiated  how  Plato,  who  speaks  of  his  own 
inquiries  from  the  priests  in  Egypt,  should  not  have  both  felt,  and,  in  fact,  have  gratified  his  curiosity  to  inquire  from  the 
priests  in  Jerusalem.  St.  Clement,  of  Alexandria,  quotes  an  author  who  calls  Plato  a  Moses  speaking  in  the  idiom  of  Athens. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  passage,  occurring  in  the  “  Republic”  of  Plato,  which  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  numerous 
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sophy  have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Plato  may,  in  consequence,  for  popular  purposes  be  said  to 
belong  almost  more  to  the  literature  of  Greece  than  to  its  philosophy.  Regarded  simply  as  general 
literature,  the  whole  world  appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  dialogues  of  Plato  take  the  first  rank  among 
the  literarv  treasures  which  the  religious  Gentile  world  before  Christ  has  bequeathed  to  its  successor, 
the  Christian  world.  If  we  are  astonished  at  meeting  with  passages  which  could  not  be  clothed  in 
better  words  by  the  most  enlightened  Christian  writer,  the  dark  side  of  the  Gentile  world  does  not 
fail  to  put  in  its  appearance  also.  In  the  long  and  elaborate  dialogue  in  which  the  “  beau  ideal  ”  of 
a  republic  is  attempted  to  be  delineated,  the  Christian  idea  of  the  right  of  the  individual  soul,  the 
“  suum  cuique  ”  secured  to  the  individual  man  under  the  law  of  his  Divine  Creator  is  totally  ignored. 
The  State  comes  in  the  place  of  the  Divine  Creator’s  order  of  the  family;  marriage,  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  their  calling  in  life,  are  things  to  be  regulated  by  the  State,  even  to  the  extent  of 
sanctioning  the  subjection  of  women  to  those  appointed  by  the  state  to  become  the  fathers  of  their 
children.  Mindful,  however,  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  Socrates,  Plato  cultivated  a  life  of 

retirement,  chiefly  spent  in  the  society  of  his  own  pupils ; 
and  if  we  meet  in  the  dialogues  which  we  now  possess 
with  passages  that  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the 
current  religious  ideas  of  the  Athenian  city,  nothing 
obliges  us  to  the  supposition  that  his  cotemporaries  in 
the  city  had  any  knowledge  of  such  things  being  said  and 
taught  amongst  them.  The  death  of  Socrates  had  awak¬ 
ened  his  successors  to  the  lesson  of  prudence,  known  in 
Christian  times  as  the  “  disciplina  arcani,”  and  they  had 
in  consequence  their  “exoteric”  teaching,  which  was  fitted 
for  the  forum  or  the  hall  of  public  disputation,  and  their 
“esoteric”  or  interior  doctrine,  which  was  jealously  guarded, 
and  not  allowed  to  transpire  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  friends. 

XI.  In  the  next  scholar  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  we  have 
a  spirit  of  a  very  different  order  from  Plato,  one  whose 
works,  with  scarcely  any  participation  in  the  characteristic 
of  refined  general  literature  to  which  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
Bust  of  Aristotle .  from  the  marble  in  the  Museum  of  the  can  justly  lav  claim,  have  done  more  to  form  and  train  the 
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powers  of  the  human  mind  than  the  writings  of  any  other 
mere  man  who  has  ever  come  into  the  world.  Aristotle  was  a  native  of  Stagira,  in  Chalcidice,  born  in 
the  year  b.c.  384,  and  when  he  had  reached  his  seventeenth  year  he  came  to  Athens  to  continue  his 
education.  Strictly  speaking,  he  is  a  scholar  of  Socrates  only  through  the  medium  of  Plato,  under 
whose  direction  he  prosecuted  his  studies.  Here  he  remained  for  twenty  years,  until  the  death  of 


samples  which  betrays  unmistakably  their  origin  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Glaucon,  the  speaker,  is  discussing  the  abstract 
question  of  the  respective  merits  of  justice  and  injustice,  arguing  that  “justice,'’  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever,  ought  to  be 
preferred  before  “  injustice  and,  quoting  with  approbation  the  line  of  ^dischylus,  describing  the  most  religious  of  the  seven  cham¬ 
pions  who  came  against  Thebes,  as  one  who  did  not  desire  “  to  appear  to  be  just,  but  to  be  so  in  reality.  To  put  the  truth  he 
is  contending  for  to  the  utmost  possible  test,  Glaucon  sketches  by  anticipation  what  the  fate  is  likely  to  be  of  the  man  who  is 
determined  to  follow  the  rule  of  strict  justice,  reckless  of  every  consequence.  “This,  then,  they  will  say,  urges  Glaucon,  “that 
the  just  man  thus  situated  will  be  scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  have  his  eyes  burnt  out,  and,  lastly,  suffer  all  manner  of  evils,  and 
be  crucified ;  will  not  he  then  know,  too,  that  a  man  should  not  desire  to  be  but  to  appear  just?  (Repub.  ii.  5-)  It  is  very 
instructive  to  be  able  to  perceive  in  the  above  passage  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  philosophy  was  made  instru¬ 
mental  in  giving  currency  to  ideas  and  thoughts  which  prepared  men  for  the  Gospel.  The  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
the  Just  One,  by  pre-eminence  could  not  appear  strange  to  those  whose  philosophy  had  warned  them  beforehand  what  it  was 
that  the  truly  “just  man  ”  had  to  expect. 
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Plato  when  he  withdrew  from  Athens.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  selected  by  Philip,  klllg  ot  ;^ac<y 
L  Jo  become  the  tutor  of  his  son  Alexander.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  somewhat  difficult 
dutL  of  this  office  for  eight  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  soon  became  famous 
M  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  his  school  obtained  the  name  of  “  Penpatetre  "tost  from 

a  personal  peculiarity  in  giving  his  instructions  to  Ins  scholars  while  walking  about  with  them  in 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Lyceum  or  hall  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  his  pupils. 


XII.  It  soon  began  to  be  perceived  in  Athens  that  the 
religion  of  the  populace  and  the  tenets  of  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  both  were,  and  were  likely  to  remain,  hopelessly  at 
variance  with  each  other.  Plato,  pursuing  his  speculations  into 
the  regions  of  idealism,  and  at  the  same  time  living  in  cautious 
and  wary  retirement  in  the  select  society  of  his  own  friends  and 
scholars,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  m  the  city, 
which  had  incurred  no  little  obloquy  among  the  other  cities  of 
Greece  for  the  sentence  of  death  that  had  been  carried  into 
execution  against  Socrates.  Aristotle’s  school  of  philosophy ,  on 
the  contrary,  descended  very  much  more  effectually  into  the 
arena  of  living  realities.  Plato’s  republic  is  a  simple  creation 
of  the  brain  of  its  author,  and  never  appears  to  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  looked  upon  in  Greece  as  really  capable  of  being  carried 
out  at  any  time  into  practice,  or  indeed  as  being  more  than  a 
beautiful  sport  of  the  creative  powers  of  its  author.  Aristotle  s 
treatise  on  politics,  on  the  contrary,  enters  with  the  earnest 
grasp  of  a  master  mind  into  all  the  realities  of  the  public 
administration  and  government  of  men  and  cities.  W  here, 
therefore,  Plato  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  to 
pass  unobserved,  Aristotle  was  a  man  to  be  feared  and  dieaded. 

The  ideal  speculations  of  the  former  could  be  the  object  of  the  greatest  possible  admiration,  but 
always  with  the  pleasurable  feeling  that  the  admiration  was  quite  exempt  from  the  burdensome 
thought  of  any  result  whatsoever  in  practice  being  obliged  to  follow  from  them.  Aristotle,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  man  who  dealt  incisively  with  the  stern  realities,  reli¬ 
gious,  legislative,  and  political,  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  He  had 
been  the  preceptor  of  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  was  now  the  real 
educator,  not  of  the  “dilettanti”  of  philosophy,  but  of  the  men  of 
action,  of  the  living  statesmen,  men,  as  Demosthenes  had  been,  the 
lawyers  and  the  politicians  of  their  time.  To  this  cause  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  to  be  attributed,  that  while  the  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
course  stripped  of  its  peculiar  Hebrew  national  features,  appears  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  this  is  very  much  less  frequently 
apparent  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

In  the  case  of  Plato,  as  afterwards  in  that  of  Cicero,  no  one  appears 
to  have  suspected  the  presence  of  any  real  danger  to  the  altars  of  the 
city  and  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  populace,  from  the  frequent 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  and  the  sovereignty  of  one  God,  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
which  so  often  occurs  in  their  works.  These  expressions  appear  to  have  passed  current  as  being 
nothing  but  cabinet  speculations,  not  in  the  least  intended  for  the  forum  or  the  offices  of  the  public 
magistrates,  or  as  directed  to  interfere  in  the  smallest  way  with  the  altars  of  the  city,  their  priesthoods, 
sacrifices,  and  ceremonies.  Cicero  was  a  philosopher  only  by  compulsion,  in  consequence  of  being 
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shut  out  from  taking  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  by  his  exile;  and  as  he  appears  to  have 
most  faithfully  and  studiously  kept  his  philosophy  absent  from  the  public  business  of  the  city,  no  one 
seems  to  have  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  on  account  of  the  monotheistic  truths  contained  in 
his  writings,  which,  except  for  this  kind  of  tacit  understanding,  ought  otherwise  to  have  embroiled 
him  at  least  with  the  religion  of  the  city. 

Aristotle  had  nothing  of  this  kind  to  stand  between  him  and  the  suspicion  which  began  to  be 
entertained,  that  his  philosophy  rested  on  a  clear  and  distinct  basis  of  monotheism,  which  boded  a 
formidable  war  upon  the  polytheistic  beliefs  of  the  multitude  of  the  city.  As  long  as  Alexander  was 
alive  Aristotle  had  a  protector,  under  the  shelter  of  whose  arm  he  was  able,  always  under  a  rule  of 
caution,  to  give  public  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  Creator,  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  so  far 
as  the  exigence  of  the  moment  might  require.  But  when  Alexander  died  at  an  early  age  (b.c.  3^3)» 
it  was  then  clear  that  the  power  which  had  hitherto  stood  between  him  and  the  offended  religion  of 


the  city  was  taken  out  of  the  way  by  his  early  death;  and,  as  D.  Laertius  relates,  a  priest  of  Athens, 
of  the  name  of  Eurymedon,  at  once  impeached  him  on  an  indictment  for  impiety  before  the  assembly 
of  the  people.  Aristotle  foresaw  what  the  issue  would  certainly  be,  and  saved  himself  by  flight, 
escaping  to  Chalcis,  in  Euboea.  Laertius  affirms  that  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  swallowing 

a  draught  of  aconite  poison ;  and,  relying  on  the  authority  of 
the  chronicles  of  one  Apollodorus,  that  the  event  occurred 
the  following  year  (b.c.  322).  He  does  not,  however, 
attempt  to  assign  the  reason  which  impelled  Aristotle  to  the 
act  of  suicide.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  school  by  his  pupil 
Theophrastus. 

Aristotle  may  be  said  to  be  the  schoolmaster  of  the  whole 
human  race.  His  authority  is  even  greater  in  the  Christian 
world  than  it  was  in  the  Gentile  world.  St.  Thomas,  of 
Aquin,  the  angelic  doctor  of  the  Christian  schools,  habitually 
quotes  sentences  of  Aristotle,  as  the  words  of  “  the  Philoso¬ 
pher,”  which  are  to  be  held  conclusive,  on  the  evident  under¬ 
standing  that,  as  a  rule,  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Aristotle 
is  never  to  be  questioned,  and  that,  except  in  the  cases  where 
the  words  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  step  in  to  overrule  the 
words  of  the  master  of  the  Gentile  world  and  to  correct 
them,  Aristotle  is  the  accepted  spokesman  of  right  human 
reason,  never  to  be  dethroned  from  his  pre-eminence  so  long  as  the  world  may  last. 

The  principle  of  Aristotle’s  career  as  a  teacher  of  men  has  been  unequivocally  accepted  by  the 
Christian  schools  of  every  era,  namely,  that  three  things  are  necessary  to  form  the  citizen  :  (1.)  The 
possession  of  natural  gifts;  (2.)  The  training  of  these  natural  gifts  by  the  instruction  of  a  master; 
and  (3.)  The  due  exercise  of  them  by  the  pupil.  D.  Laertius  relates  of  Aristotle  that  on  one  occasion 
he  was  asked  in  what  educated  men  were  superior  to  the  uneducated,  and  that  his  answer  was,  “  In 
the  same  way  that  the  living  are  better  than  the  dead.  ff  hose  parents,  said  Aristotle,  who 
eave  their  children  a  good  education  were  more  to  be  honoured  than  those  who  merely  brought 
them  into  being.  The  latter  only  enabled  them  to  live,  the  former  to  live  well.”  We  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  see  how  the  practical  mind  of  Rome  seized  upon  this  principle  of  the  Aristotelic 
School,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  common  treasure  of  all  the  Greek  schools,  who 
only  differed  from  each  other  in  the  different  ways  in  which  they  set  themselves  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice.  In  whatever  other  respects  the  schools  of  Greece  were  at  variance  with  each  other,  they 
all  firmly  held  this  one  tenet,  that  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between  civilised  and  savage  life 
to  the  end  of  the  world  would  always  be  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  the 
study  of  philosophy. 
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XIII.  The  next  of  the  four  principal  Greek  schools  is  that  founded  by  Epicurus,  and  which 
bears  his  name.  He  was  born  in  Athens  (me.  347),  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  (b.c.  270). 
He  introduced  little  that  was  new.  His  atomic  theory  of  the  creation  was  adopted  from  Democritus, 
who  had  preceded 
him  by  more  than 
a  century  of  time. 

Epicurus  con¬ 
trived  to  escape 
the  accusation  of 
impietyforhis  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy, 
which  is  simply 
pure  materialism, 
by  professing  an 
unbounded  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  re¬ 
puted  celestial 
beings  who  were 
the  object  of  reli¬ 
gious  cult  in  the 
temples  and  public 
offices  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  citv, 
notwithstanding 

that  his  doctrine  declared  them  to  have  no  care  01  concern  whatsoever  for  men,  and  no  action  what¬ 
soever  of  the  smallest  kind  in  mortal  affairs,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sacrificed  to  them 
or  for  the  punishment  of  the  contrary  actions  of  impiety  and  contempt.  That  the  religious  autho¬ 
rities  of  Athens,  who  were  alive  enough  to  the  danger  with  which  the  Monotheism  of  Socrates 
threatened  their  prerogatives,  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be,  to  all  appearance,  soothed  and 
deluded  into  quiescence  by  such  flimsy  and  transparent  disguise  as  this  unmeaning  respect  for  the 
gods  of  which  Epicurus  found  it  indispensable  to  parade  his  profession,  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in 
the  Gentile  world  which  deserves  to  be  studied.  It  seems  to  furnish  a  very  striking;  proof  of  the 
firm  footing  which  the  schools  of  philosophy  had  by  this  time  gained  for  themselves  throughout 
Greece.  The  internal  confusion  and  disputing  which  prevailed  in  these  schools  betrays,  it  is  true, 
the  deeply-wounded  condition  of  the  Gentile  world ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  drawback,  these 
schools  furnished  an  amount  of  valuable  practical  training  and  formation  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
which  more  than  established  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over  the  other  populations  of  the  world, 
though,  therefore,  they  were,  one  and  all,  although  not  all  in  precisely  the  same  way  or  degree,  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  the  Gentile  religion  (in  the  impure  and 
absurd  mythological  fables  connected  with  the  popular  religion,  no  man  of  real  education  possibly 
could  concur),  still  we  may  easily  understand  the  good  reasons  which  the  leaders  interested  in  the 
keeping  up  the  religion  of  the  populace  had  for  avoiding  collisions,  as  far  as  this  was  possible,  with 
the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  only  effect  of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  had  been  to  discredit 
Athens,  and  to  enlighten  the  founders  and  the  promoters  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  as  to  the 
precautions  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  in  order  to  avoid  calling  down  a  similar 
treatment  upon  themselves.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  religion  appear  in  effect  to  have  entered 
into  a  tacit  convention  with  the  various  schools  of  philosophy^  that  there  was  to  be  no  interference 
with  the  populace  by  which  the  religious  traditions  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  that  they  were  to  confine  their  doctrines  to  their  own  particular  adherents.  The  more 
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the  philosophers  disputed  among  themselves,  and  the  more  they  sought  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
and  to  demolish  the  credit  of  the  systems  rival  to  their  own,  the  better  chance  there  would  be  for 
the  multitude  being  left  undisturbed  in  their  beliefs. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  some  such  tacit  convention  on  both  sides,  and  in  consequence 
perhaps  also  of  a  secret  dread  of  the  growing  power  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  any  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that  Epicurus  was  allowed  to  found  and 
propagate  his  philosophy  in  Athens  unmolested  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  (b.c.  271).  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  Athenians  were  not  quick-witted  enough  to  perceive  from 
the  beginning  what  has  never  been  for  a  moment  held  in  doubt,  that  the  system  of  Epicurus  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  the  simple  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  the  existence  of  any  popular  religious 
belief.  If  the  powers  of  heaven,  for  whom  the  system  of  Epicurus  parades  the  empty  veneration  of 
conceding  to  them  unlimited  beatitude  in  heaven,  have  no  concern  or  care  whatsoever  for  mortals, 
being  able  neither  to  help  them  in  their  difficulties,  to  prosper  them  in  their  undertakings,  or  to 
punish  them  for  their  transgressions,  to  what  imaginable  good  purpose  are  mortals  to  be  induced  to 
offer  to  them  sacrifices,  to  chant  their  praises,  to  set  up  their  statues,  to  build  temples,  and  raise  altars 
to  their  honour  ?  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  in  effect,  said  to  the  whole  religious  Gentile  world,  What 
extraordinary  simpletons  you  must  be  to  bestow  your  attention  year  after  year  upon  those  who,  even 
if  they  have  the  power,  are  so  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  their  own  beatitude  that  they  cannot  have 
a  moment’s  time  to  think  of  you !  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  popular  religion 
in  Athens  could  never  have  acquiesced  in  ideas  of  this  kind  finding  their  way  to  the  minds  of  the 
populace,  and  hence  the  inference  appears  irresistible,  that  practically  the  system  of  Epicurus  was 
confined  to  too  small  and  too  select  a  circle  to  make  it  either  worth  while  or  prudent  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  religion  to  seek  a  quarrel  in  the  lifetime  of  Epicurus. 

XIV.  Time,  however,  necessarily  brings  to  light  whatever  exists,  even  though  hidden,  in  every 
system  of  human  thought,  and  the  deadly  war  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  upon  the  Gentile 
religion  of  the  populace  ceased  to  be  a  secret  after  his  death.  The  Roman  poet,  Lucretius,  born 
n.c.  95,  has  left  us,  in  six  books,  which  have  been  preserved,  a  full  description,  in  singularly  terse 
and  vigorous  Latin,  hexameter  verse,  of  the  system  of  Epicurus.  The  wonderful  dryness  of  the 
subject  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  inspiration  of  the  poet,  in  whose  lines  are  to  be 
found  passages  which,  for  vigour,  combined  with  beauty,  remain  unrivalled,  and  which  express  a 
nobility  of  mind  and  an  appreciation  of  virtue  and  heroism  strangely  at  variance  with  the  dead  and 
vulgar  materialism  of  the  philosophy  of  which  Lucretius  aspires  to  be  the  poet. 

Lucretius  appears  to  have  been  entrapped  by  bis  thoroughly  Roman  appreciation  of  liberty  into 
an  unaccountably  blind  admiration  of  a  system  which,  though  it  undoubtedly  liberated  the  soul  at  a 
single  blow  from  all  the  horrors  of  the  popular  religion,  obtained  this  liberation  at  the  price  of 
plunging  it  into  a  still  worse  abvss,  that  of  simple  extinction  of  being  and  relapse  into  the  nothing¬ 
ness  out  of  which  it  came.  On  reading  the  poet’s  terribly  real  description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  from  the  adverse  winds  which  detained  it  from  reaching  the  shores  of  Troy,  we  seem  for  the 
moment  so  far  carried  away  as  to  be  ready  to  assent  to  his  conclusion — 

“  Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  malorum.” 

— I.  102. 

Lucretius  can  discover  no  other  possible  way  of  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  popular  religion.  “If 
men  could  see,”  he  savs,  “  some  clear  definite  end  of  their  sorrows,  then  they  might  be  able  to  resist” — 

“  Aliqua  ratione  valerent 
Relligionibus  atque  minis  obsistere  vatum  : 

Nunc  ratio  nulla  est  restandi,  nulla  facultas 
.lEternas  quoniam  poenas  in  morte  timendum.” — I.  1 19. 
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There  is  but  one  way,  as  the  case  appears  to  Lucretius,  in  which  the  intolerable  yoke  can  be  cast 
oil :  death  must  be  the  end  of  all  things.  Lucretius  certainly  teaches  us  what  the  terrible  alternative 
really  was  which  was  placed  before  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ. 
Either  the  surrender  to  the  necessity  of  struggling  in  vain  with  fears  for  the  future,  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy,  or  the  embracing  a  doctrine,  whose  only  consolation  to  the  dying  during  the  terrors 
of  death  consisted  in  saying  to  them,  “  Others  as  good  and  better  than  you  have  had  to  die,  the 
generations,  moreover,  that  are  to  come  are  waiting  for  the  materials  of  which  you  are  made  up 

“  Materies  opus  est  ut  crescant  postera  saecla.” 

—III.  980. 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  why  the  message  of  the  Gospel  was  hailed  as  “  a  great  joy  for  all  people, 
by  those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  known  a  way  of  escape  from  the  choice  between  two  such 
intolerable  alternatives? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  charm  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the  world  before 
Christ,  lay  in  the  escape  which  it  was  supposed  to  provide  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  popular 
religion  and  the  oppression  of  its  ministers,  and  in  substance  this  same  charm  will,  as  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  continue  to  attach  to  it  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Of  whatever  nature  the  quarrel  may  be 
with  the  Christian  religion,  whether  it  be  the  “  hatred  without  a  cause,”  of  which  Christ  speaks,  or 
the  taking  scandal  at  the  many  causes  of  scandal  which  are  never  to  be  wanting,  the  Epicurean 
doctrines  offer  the  same  sad  refuge  now  which  they  have  offered  from  the  beginning.  “  Blessed  is 
he,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  “  who  shall  not  be  scandalised  in  Me  ”  (Luke  vii.  23). 

XV.  The  fourth  and  last  of  the  founders  of  the  Greek  quaternion  is  Zeno,  who  is  the  originator 
of  the  school  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  Stoics.”  Zeno,  though  subject  to  his  full  share  of  the 
imperfections  which  characterise  all  the  speculations  of  the  Gentile  world,  has  the  very  great  merit 
above  all  his  predecessors  that  he  is  the  first  to  conceive  the  thought  of  a  philosophy  capable  of 
embracing  all  mankind.  The  ideal  republic  attempted  to  be  delineated  by  Plato  starts  from  the 
notion  that  if  it  can  ever  become  a  reality  this  is  only  possible  by  means  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
on  the  basis  of  some  Greek  population.  The  barbarians  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Aristotle 
advised  Alexander  in  his  conquests  to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  Greeks,  and  to  take  no 
account  of  the  other  barbarian  people.  Zeno,  on  the  contrary,  had  the  thought  of  an  universal 
republic,  which  was  to  be  called  to  bring  all  mankind  under  one  jurisdiction,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  one  common  law  and  one  common  form  of  civilisation.  The  treatise  upon  the  nature  of 
the  republic  by  which  this  marvellous  change  was  to  be  effected  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it  need 
not  be  said  that  neither  Zeno  himself,  nor  any  other  Stoic,  ever  saw  so  much  as  the  dawn  of  a  hope  of 
this  conception  of  an  universal  republic  being  realised  through  their  school. 

XVI.  Zeno  also  advanced  the  singular  claim  of  the  triple  character  of  “king,  priest,  and 
prophet,”  for  the  wise  man  who  was  to  become  the  product  of  his  school.  This  idea  of  Zeno  carries 
its  Hebrew  origin  stamped  upon  it,  for  though  the  Gentile  world  was  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  persons  of  its  kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  the  idea  of  raising  the  ordinary  man  to  the  rank 
of  the  king  and  the  priest  is  exclusively  proper  to  the  covenant  of  God  with  Israel.  No  one  in  the 
Gentile  world  had  ever  ventured  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  what  Moses  says  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  “  You  shall  be  to  me  for  a  ‘  priestly  kingdom,  a  holy  nation  ’  ”  (Exod.  xix.  6).  Zeno,  there¬ 
fore,  in  bringing  in  the  idea  that  the  study  of  philosophy  invested  the  student  with  the  triple  dignity 
of  royalty,  priesthood,  and  the  office  of  prophet,  introduced  that  which  was  known  only  to  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Israel,  and  which  of  all  things  in  the  world  was  the  least  likely  to  have  been  a 
thought  springing  up  of  itself  in  the  mind  of  any  Greek.  The  Stoic  School  also  introduced  another 
peculiarity  which,  equally  with  the  former,  betrays  its  origin  from  the  Hebrews.  This  is  the  idea 
that  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  would  possess  the  power  to  form  the  soul  to  a  superiority  to  pain,  to 
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suffering,  and  to  the  terror  of  death.  Undoubtedly  here  is  the  Christian  secret  of  the  victory  of 
faith  over  the  world,  also  found  exemplified  in  the  great  servants  of  God  belonging  to  the  Mosaic- 
covenant,  as  St.  Paul  says,  “  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  those  who  were  racked,  not  accepting  deli¬ 
verance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection ;  and  of  others  who  had  trial  of  mockeries  and 
stripes,  as  also  of  fetters  and  prisons,”  &c.  (Heb.  xi.  35).  Zeno,  it  would  seem,  had  fully  mastered 
the  distinctive  features  of  excellence  of  the  Mosaic  tuition  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  thought  that 
it  needed  only  to  be  an  affair  of  study  and  discipline,  aiming  at  the  same  result,  to  succeed  in  trans¬ 
planting  what  he  so  justly  admired  into  the  Gentile  world. 

XVII.  That  Zeno’s  attempt  should  have  inevitably  tended  to  form  a  most  intolerably  haughty  and 
overbearing  spirit  of  individual  pride  and  self-esteem  in  his  followers,  and  that  this  in  return  should 
have  provoked  ridicule  and  ill-will  in  abundance  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  seems  almost  to  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  this  very  pretension  to  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind  which 
Horace  turns  so  unsparingly  into  ridicule  in  one  of  his  satires.  The  wise  man  is  ridiculously  supposed 
to  be  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  every  species  of  excellence  in  himself — 

“  Et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  forraosus  et  est  rex.” 

And  Horace  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  amused  themselves  with 
plucking  the  wise  man’s  beard,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  laying  about  himself  with  his  club 
to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  so  that  with  all  the  great  royal  prerogatives  of  his  wisdom  Horace  was 
still  as  a  private  citizen  the  happier  man  of  the  two — 

“  Privatus  que  magis  vivam  te  Rege  beatus.” 

— I.  Sat.  iii.  142. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  incurable  radical  defect  of  the  Stoic  system,  viz.,  that  it  aimed  at  a 
standard  of  perfection  which  was  unattainable  by  mere  unaided  human  efforts  unassisted  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and — notwithstanding  that  continual  instances  of  ignominious  failure  in  its  adherents 

to  realise  their  lofty  professions  never  ceased  to  expose 
it  to  the  banter  and  ridicule  of  observers, — nevertheless, 
in  the  general  ruin  and  decay,  for  want  of  the  knowledge 
of  a  better  standard  to  rally  round,  many  of  the  noblest 
spirits  of  the  Roman  world  attached  themselves  to  the 
school  of  Zeno.  To  the  mere  citizen  of  a  Greek  city, 
Zeno’s  grand  idea  of  an  universal  republic  of  cultivated 
philosophy  may  have  appeared  somewhat  visionary  and 
transcendental,  but  the  Roman  citizen  already  saw,  in 
the  universally  recognised  majesty  of  the  Roman  name, 
a  partial  realisation  of  Zeno’s  idea,  and  hence  this  side 
of  Zeno’s  school  may  have  been  the  ground  of  its 
tolerably  general  acceptance  in  Rome  under  the  earlier 
emperors. 

XVIII.  The  subject  of  Greek  philosophy  would  be 
left  imperfect  without  a  passing  notice  of  a  school  known 
by  the  name  of  “  Cynics,”  who  seem  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  imperfect  anticipation  in  the  Gentile  times,  of  the  con- 
Head  of  Diogenes,  from  the  marble  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  tempt  of  the  WOl'ld  evinced  by  the  Christian  mendicant 

friars,  and  even  not  without  some  remote  claim  to  emulate  their  piety  and  missionary  spirit.  Antisthenes, 
in  the  times  of  Socrates,  is  their  reputed  founder,  and  the  most  famous  member  of  their  sect  or  school 
is  Diogenes,  of  whom  numerous  anecdotes  are  current  in  the  Gentile  literature.  Alexander  the 
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Great,  standing  by  him,  one  day  said  to  him,  “  Ask  any  favour  you  choose  of  me,”  when  Diogenes  Diogenes  and 
replied,  “  Then  cease  to  shade  the  sun  from  me.”  On  another  occasion  Alexander  came  and  stood  the  cynics, 
by  him,  and  said,  “  I  am  Alexander  the  great 
king,”  Diogenesanswered,“  And  I  am  Diogenes 
the  dog.”  And  when  he  was  asked  to  what  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  it  was  owing  that  he  was  called 
a  dog,  he  replied,  “  Because  I  fawn  upon  those 
who  give  me  anything,  I  bark  at  those  who 
give  me  nothing,  and  I  bite  the  rogues.”  Still, 
notwithstanding  his  eccentric  mode  of  life, 

Diogenes  honoured  virtue,  in  his  peculiar  way, 
and  rebuked  vice.  He  used  to  say  that  educa¬ 
tion  was,  for  the  young,  sobriety ;  for  the  old, 
comfort ;  for  the  poor,  riches ;  and  for  the  rich, 
an  ornament;  and  when  a  man  said  to  him, 

“  I  am  not  calculated  for  philosophy,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Why,  then,  do  you  live  if  you  have  no 
desire  to  live  properly?”  He  used  also  to  say 
that  men  of  profligate  habits  were  like  figs 
growing  on  a  precipice,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
not  tasted  by  men  but  devoured  by  crows  and 

vultures.  Laertius  records  the  above  and  many  other  similar  sayings  in  his  biography  of  Diogenes. 

XIX.  The  mind  of  Rome  in  no  degree  whatever  partook  of  the  Greek  genius  for  speculation. 

If,  therefore,  Greek  philosophy  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  men  like  Cato,  to  whom  its  inherent  antagonism  to  the  degrading  fables  with  which  the  popular 
religion  seemed  to  be  inseparably  identified  was  no  secret,  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  Rome 
perceived  the  valuable  practical  truth  expressed  by  Seneca  in  the  words,  “  The  philosopher  is  the 
pedagogue  of  the  human  race.” 

The  spirit  of  Rome,  and  the  secret  of  her  conquest  of  the  world,  for  all  times  is  that  hers  is  the 
genius  of  cultivation. 

“Nemo  adeo  ferus  ut  non  mitescere  possit 
Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem,” 

— Horace  I.  Epist.  i.  40. 

are  the  words  of  the  poet  who  is  the  best  representative  of  the  practical  mind  of  Rome.  A  con¬ 
quest  of  any  barbarous  people  by  a  Roman  army  was  invariably  followed  bv  measures  intended  for 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  both  the  land  and  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  possible,  towns  and 
cities  were  formed,  schools  were  set  in  operation  where  the  Latin  language  was  taught,  and  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  schools  of  philosophy  to  follow.  Rome  had  no  sympathv  with  the  particular 
disputes  and  rivalries  of  the  Greek  schools  with  one  another,  and  would  willingly  have  had  an  end 
put  to  all  of  them  if  this  had  been  possible.  In  the  Roman  estimate  of  the  philosopher,  he  was  a 
valuable  and  most  useful  high-class  schoolmaster  or  public  lecturer  and  teacher,  and  his  public 
services  in  these  capacities  were  universally  acknowledged.  In  a  word,  the  work  of  the  philosopher 
rightly  understood  was  indispensable  to  the  life  of  civilisation,  and  the  ground  of  its  distinction  and 
separation  from  the  life  of  barbarians.  “  O  philosophy,  guide  of  life!”  exclaims  Cicero,  “  nurse  of 
virtues  and  the  conqueror  of  vices,  were  it  not  for  you  what  would  become,  not  merely  of  us,  but 
also  of  the  life  of  men?  Thou  hast  given  birth  to  cities;  thou  hast  called  together  the  scattered 
fragments  of  mankind  to  form  them  to  social  life;  thou  hast  been  foremost  to  unite  them  together 
first  in  homes,  then  in  wedlock,  and  lastly  in  the  society  of  mutual  converse  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters ;  thou  hast  been  the  mother  of  laws,  the  teacher  of  morals  and  of  learning ;  to  thee  we  betake 
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ourselves,  from  thee  we  seek  aid ;  to  thee  we  give  ourselves  over,  as  previously,  in  great  part,  so  now 
entirely  and  without  reserve.  Have  we  spent  but  one  day  well  in  conformity  with  thy  precepts,  it 
is  to  be  preferred  to  an  entire  immortality  of  error  and  sin”  (Tuscul.  Quaest.,  v.  2).1 

The  prominent  thought  in  Cicero’s  mind  with  reference  to  philosophy  is  the  practical  Roman 
idea  of  cultivation  as  applied  to  the  needs  of  civilised  life,  which  cannot  subsist  without  its  aid. 
Cicero  is  well  aware  that  philosophy  is  no  new  acquisition,  but  an  old  standing  possession  of  man¬ 
kind,  though  he  is  at  fault  in  his  attempt  to  trace  it  further  back  than  to  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  He  is  aware  also  of  the  disputes  of  the  Greek  schools,  and  is  quite  alive  to  the  discredit 
arising  from  these  disputes;  but  in  spite  of  all  imperfection  civilisation  and  philosophy  are  inseparable 
companions,  and  the  patient  and  assiduous  labour  of  the  cultivators  of  the  human  mind  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  civilised  life.  Hence,  without  schools  of  philosophy,  civilisation  must  come  to  an  end. 

XX.  It  is  to  this  essentially  Roman  idea  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  succeeded,  and  which  she 
both  has  carried  into  execution  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  various  popula¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  still  continues  to  uphold  for  the  preservation  of  civilised  existence.  Josue 
reminds  the  Israelite  people  that  their  being  brought  into  the  possession  of  the  land  promised  to 
them  has  caused  them  to  enter  into  cities  which  they  had  not  built  in  order  to  dwell  in  them,  and 
into  vineyards  and  olivevards  which  they  had  not  planted  to  enjoy  their  fruits  (Josue  xxiv.  13).  It 
was  the  same  with  the  Christian  society.  The  schools  of  philosophy  have  been  in  the  first  instance 
neither  of  her  building  nor  of  her  planting.  She  has  but  entered  in  at  a  later  date  and  taken  posses¬ 
sion,  carefully  studying  how  best  to  adapt  to  the  uses  of  the  Christian  people  that  which  others  who 
came  before  them  were  the  first  to  form  and  to  originate.  The  Christian  society  has  never  pro¬ 
nounced  any  formal  judgment  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  products  of  the  different  schools  of  Greek 
thought,  but  has  left  them  open  to  the  choice  and  discernment  of  the  Christian  teachers.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  were  highly  esteemed  by  both  Greeks  and  their  successors  the  Romans,  but  it  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  their  merits  have  not  met  with  a  much  wider  and  a  much  more  hearty  apprecia¬ 
tion  from  the  Christian  than  from  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  Gentile  world  they  were  subject  to 
the  continual  cavillings  of  rival  schools,  and  to  the  glosses  of  numerous  unauthorised  exponents.  In 
the  Christian  world  their  former  Gentile  adversaries  have,  for  the  most  part,  perished,  while  the 
substantial  truth  which  is  contained  in  their  writings  has  been  subjected  to  a  Christian  scrutiny  by 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  now  be  sufficiently  discerned  from  that  which  belongs  to  the 
dark  side  and  the  necessary  imperfections  of  all  Gentile  knowledge.  St.  Augustine  bears  testimony 
to  his  having  been  led  to  seek  for  truth  outside  the  material  world  by  reading  the  works  of  Plato ; 
but  he  adds,  “that  except  he  had  come  upon  the  way  of  God  in  Christ  our  Saviour  the  progress  he 
had  made  would  have  been  more  in  the  way  of  skill  than  in  the  way  of  life—4  non  peritus  sed  periturus 
essem  ’  ”  (Confess,  vii.  20).  “  It  is  one  thing,”  he  adds  in  the  next  chapter,  “  to  see  your  home  from 
the  wood-covered  mountain-top,  and  not  to  have  found  the  way  to  it,  to  make  desperate  efforts 
in  directions  where  there  is  no  beaten  track,  and  where  you  are  surrounded  by  deserters  and  rene¬ 
gades  who  are  lying  in  wait  for  you  under  their  leaders,  the  lion  and  the  dragon,  and  another  to 
have  firm  hold  of  the  way  that  brings  you  to  your  home,  which  is  safely  guarded  by  the  Court  of  the 
Heavenly  Commander,  and  is  not  infested  by  robbers  who  have  deserted  the  heavenly  warfare,  and 
who  keep  at  the  same  distance  from  it  as  they  would  do  from  their  punishment”  (Confess,  vii.  21). 
The  value  of  Christian  truth  can  never  be  adequately  appreciated  where  the  knowledge  of  it  has  not 
for  its  foundation  an  acquaintance  with  the  errors  and  wanderings  to  which  the  great  and  noble 
minds  of  the  Gentile  world  were  subjected  in  consequence  of  the  light  not  having  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  which  has  been  given  to  us,  and  perhaps  without  our  having  in  any  degree  done  as 
much  as  they  have  done  to  deserve  it.  ££  I  say  to  you,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  ££  many  prophets 


1  Compare  also  a  similar  passage  (Tuscul.  Quaest.,  ii.  6). 
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and  kings  have  desired  to  see  the  things  that  you  see  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  the  things 
that  you  hear  and  have  not  heard  them  ”  (Luke  x.  24). 

Nothing,  it  may  here  be  in  its  place  to  remark,  seems  to  be  more  profoundly  at  variance  both 
with  right  human  reason  and  Christian  charity  than  a  certain  virulent  railing  and  declamation  of 
not  a  few  Christian  writers  against  the  errors  of  the  Gentile  philosophers.1  If  the  rich  man  who 
fared  sumptuously  every  day  while  Lazarus  lay  at  his  gate,  his  wounds  and  sores  licked  by  the  dogs, 
had  superadded  to  the  sin  of  his  luxury  the  additional  wantonness  of  mocking  and  jeering  at  the 
outcast  condition  of  Lazarus,  he  would  only  have  done  what  in  effect  the  class  of  Christian  writers 
alluded  to  really  do.  The  first  founders  of  the  education  which  distinguishes  at  the  present  moment 
the  Christian  populations  from  the  vast  numbers  of  still  barbarous  populations  of  the  earth,  say  what 
we  will,  are  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy,  with  respect  to  which  the  Christian  society  has  done 
nothing  else  but  simply  enter  in  and  take  possession,  effecting  in  them  the  changes  and  the  reforms 
which  the  higher  light  brought  by  the  Gospel  has  been  found  to  require.  Just  as  reasonably  might 
the  Israelites  have  railed  and  declaimed  against  the  builders  of  the  houses  and  the  planters  of  the 
vineyards  and  the  oliveyards,  into  the  possession  of  which  they  entered  under  the  leadership  of  Josue, 
as  the  Christians  of  the  present  hour  may  rail  and  declaim  against  the  schools  of  philosophy  of  the 
Gentile  world,  into  which  they  have  entered  and  taken  possession  under  the  leadership  of  Christ. 

XX.  The  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  in  the  Gentile  world  fought  the  battle  of  right  human 
reason  against  the  vileness  and  degradation  of  the  impure  mythological  fables  with  which  the  altar 
service  of  the  Gentile  religions  was  overlaid.  And,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  hold  of 
these  impure  fables  over  the  minds  of  the  educated  classes  was  broken  by  them.  This  was  a  tangible 
pioneer  service  which  they  both  rendered  in  anticipation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  they 
continued  to  render  up  to  the  time  of  their  being  supplanted  by  the  Christian  schools.  Nothin"; 

1  The  real  value  of  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  which  Socrates  is  the  Athenian  patriarch,  is,  if  possible,  perhaps  almost  better 
proved  by  the  envy,  the  persecution,  and  the  ridicule  of  which  Socrates  himself  became  the  victim,  than  by  the  appeal  to  the 
general  testimony  of  history — 

“  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi,” 

- — Hor.  III.  Odes,  xxiv.  31. 

says  the  Roman  poet,  and  it  is  only  that  which  belongs  to  a  really  exalted  order  of  human  things  that  is  ever  made  the  mark  for 
a  persistent  persecution. 

Socrates  in  this  respect  in  the  Gentile  world  anticipated,  in  a  very  wonderful  manner,  the  career  of  many  of  the  great  servants 
of  God  in  the  Hebrew  nation.  Like  David,  who  says  of  himself  that  he  was  the  butt  of  the  ridicule  of  the  drunkards  over  their 
cups  (Ps.  lxviii.  13),  on  account  of  his  being  known  as  the  poet  and  the  songster  of  penance  and  humiliation,  Socrates  brought 
upon  himself  the  ill-will  of  many  of  the  Athenians,  the  emptiness  of  whose  pretensions  to  be  teachers  of  others  he  rather  unspar¬ 
ingly  exposed,  while  the  general  envy  of  all  was  turned  against  him  on  account  of  the  very  much  higher  standard  of  virtue, 
public  spirit,  and  contempt  of  personal  aggrandisement  and  the  pursuit  of  riches,  which  he  proposed  to  the  youth  of  Athens! 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  any  other  teacher.  The  attack  which  Aristophanes  has  made  upon  him  in  the  Comedy 
of  the  Clouds,  entirely  passes  the  bounds  of  legitimate  burlesque  for  the  purposes  of  comedy,  and  more  than  bears  out  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Laertius  that  Anytus,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  had  employed  Aristophanes  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  Athenians  against 
him,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  manner  in  which  his  own  pretensions  had  been  exposed.  Moliere  appears  to^have 
formed  his  character  of  M.  Jourdain,  in  his  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  very  much  upon  the  model  of  the  “  Strepsiades  ”  of  the 
Clouds,  but  in  the  French  dramatist,  M.  Jourdain,  is  not  the  vehicle  under  which  any  malice  or  slander  is  concealed.  This 
unhappily  constitutes  an  indelible  stain  on  the  otherwise  singularly  witty  and  polished  Greek  drama.  M.  Jourdain  is  nowhere 
guilty  of  such  openly  malicious  and  slanderous  insinuations  as  those  which  Aristophanes  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Strepsiades  at 
the  end  of  the  play — 

Sip-oi  vapavolar  is  lfiatv6p.i]v  Spa, 

St  i£<f/3aX ou  Kal  toi>s  SeoSs  Sia  ^uiKpariiv. 

— (Ne0<?Xai,  1459). 

“  Woe  is  me,  how  I  have  been  led  astray,  what  a  madman  I  have  been, 

To  cast  away  even  the  gods,  all  through  this  Socrates.” 

The  malice  and  slander  to  which  Aristophanes  consented  to  prostitute  his  wit  reveals  a  phase  of  the  Gentile  world  the  true 
interpretation  of  which  is  only  to  be  learned  from  the  Gospel. 


2  E 
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can  be  more  true  than  that  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  took  offence  at  the  scandal  of  the  Cross, 
and  that  Greek  philosophers,  like  Celsus  and  Plotinus,  took  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  cause ;  but  the  nature  of  the  power  which  Divine  Omniscience  employs  to  serve  as  the 
precursor  and  pioneer  of  the  way  for  His  truth  is  to  continue  doing  its  work  for  its  appointed  time, 
after  which  it  perishes,  and  then  the  remains  which  it  leaves  behind  pass  into  the  general  inheritance 
of  the  truth. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  Greeks  as  philosophers  and  teachers  of  men, 
and  to  the  Romans  as  legislators  and  administrators,  would  remember,  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
and  the  Roman  legislation  were  restless  and  invincible  powers,  opposed  bv  their  vocation  to  the 
surrounding  barbarism  of  the  nations,  and  always  bent  upon  extending  their  limits  and  drawing  fresh 
territory  and  new  populations  within  the  pale  of  their  civilisation.  The  end  of  the  world,  we  are 
taught  by  Christ,  is  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  backwardness  of  the  Christian  populations  in 
emulating  the  respective  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  “  The  Gospel  of  this 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world  as  a  testimony  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come”  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  The  really  true  Christian  conclusion  would  be  to  study  the  Gentile 
philosophy  w'hich  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  spirit  of  those  who,  while  they  are  conscious  of 
possessing  a  rule  of  judgment  by  which  they  can  discover  where  the  Gentile  world  has  fallen  into 
error,  burn  within  themselves  with  fiery  indignation  at  the  thought,  that  Greek  and  Roman  Gentiles 
should  ever  evince  more  intelligent  perseverance  and  greater  real  heroism  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  limits  of  their  civilisation,  than  their  Christian  successors  and  supplanters  are  prepared  to  imitate 
in  the  necessary  labour  of  “  preaching  the  Gospel  of  this  kingdom,”  to  the  people  to  whom  its 
message  of  great  joy  has  not  as  yet  been  effectually  carried. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  AUGUSTUS  CrESAR.  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  HIS  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  MISERIES  OF  HIS  PRIVATE  LIEE.  THE  GENERAL 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  INTERVAL  ( COMPRISING  THE  REIGNS  OF  TIBERIUS, 
CALIGULA,  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  CLAUDIUS),  BETWEEN 
THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS  C/ESAR  AND  THE  FIRST  COMING  OF  ST.  PETER 
TO  ROME. 

I.  A  retrospect  on  the  reasons  which  the  Roman  wo'rld  had  for  accepting  the  rule  of  Augustus  Ccesar. 
II.  Reasons  for  thinking  Augustus  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  III.  The  last  moments  of  Augustus.  ID.  Retrospect  on  the  providential  destiny 
of  the  career  of  Augustus.  I .  The  visitations  of  God  on  the  private  life  of  Augustus.  HI. 
The  succession  of  Tiberius.  VII.  Errors  in  the  popular  appreciation  of  this  period  of  the  his¬ 
tory.  I  III.  The  7noderation  displayed  by  Tiberius  in  the  beginning.  IX.  Significance  of  the 
impunity  with  which  Tiberius  indulged  in  the  vices  that  marked  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
X.  The  Christian  protest  against  the  vices  of  Roman  society.  XI.  The  evidence  of  Tacitus 
as  to  the  degradation  of  Roman  society.  XII.  A  sense  of  despair  seizes  upon  the  Romans. 
XIII.  Violent  death  of  Tiberius,  and  accession  of  Caius  Caligula.  X IV.  Accession  of  Claudius 
on  the  assassination  oj  Caligula.  XV.  Twofold  popular  error  as  regards  the  first  formation  of 
the  Christian  society  in  Rome  and  the  Roman  world.  XVI.  Tacitus  and  Seneca  witness  that 
7iotwithstanding  the  general  degradation  there  were  many  surviving  elements  of  the  ancient 
Roman  nobility  and  virtue.  XVII.  The  high  estimate  St.  Paul  forms  of  the  nobility  of  mind 
of  the  Roman  world.  XVIII.  The  testimony  of  Virgil  a/id  Horace  to  this  nobility.  XIX. 
The  testimony  of  the  letters  oj  Pliny.  XX.  The  solid  learning  and  education  of  the  Roman 
world.  XXI.  The  remarkable  example  of  Demetrius,  the  Cynic,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
particular  rhetors  and  public  lecturers  were  held. 

UGUSTUS  (LESAR,  as  we  may  once  more  call  to  mind,  was 
able  to  spend  the  forty-four  years  of  his  reign  in  perfect  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  larger  portion  of  this  period  he  passed  in  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rome,  inhabiting  nothing  more  than  a  modest  private 
dwelling  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
people.  We  shall  do  well  to  take  note  of  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  no  body-guard  of  armed  men  to  attend  upon  him 
when  he  went  out  in  public,  a  precaution  which  Romulus  did 
not  consider  he  could  dispense  with  at  a  time  when  the  citv 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  and 
its  territory  little  in  excess  of  the  limits  of  an  estate.  He  lived, 
together  with  Livia,  his  wife,  without  any  show  of  imperial 
state,  like  any  other  private  citizen  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  with  less  than  the  average  of  external 
splendour  and  magnificence.  He  imposed  upon  himself  the  duty  of  habitually  accepting  invitations 
to  the  festivities  of  the  various  families  of  Rome,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  when 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  hostile  conspirators  than  to  have  laid  wait  for  him,  and  to  have 
compassed  his  death.  Dio  Cassius  relates  an  anecdote  of  Augustus  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
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visits  of  private  friendship,  which  is  too  characteristic  of  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  at  the  time, 
and  of  the  peculiar  position  occupied  in  it  by  Augustus,  to  be  omitted.  His  entertainer  was  a  certain 
Vedius  Pollio,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  knighthood,  but  not  for 
any  distinguished  service  he  had  ever  rendered,  only  on  account  of  the  immense  wealth  which  he  had 
amassed.  Amongst  other  examples  of  the  luxurious  use  of  his  wealth  Vedius  Pollio  had  in  his 
grounds  ponds  of  water  for  the  breeding  of  lampreys,  which  had  been  taught  to  feed  upon  human 
flesh,  slaves  of  the  household  when  they  were  sentenced  to  die  being  thrown  to  them.  On  an 
occasion  when  this  \  edius  Pollio  had  received  Augustus  at  a  banquet,  one  of  the  slaves  in  attendance 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  crystal  cup,  upon  which  the  master,  without  any  regard  for  his  guest, 
commanded  him  to  be  taken  and  cast  to  the  lampreys.  The  terrified  boy  fell  at  the  feet  of  Augustus, 
who  at  first  attempted  to  persuade  Vedius  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  Finding,  however,  that 
\  edius  was  not  disposed  to  yield,  Augustus  said,  “  Very  well,  then,  have  all  the  crystal  cups  of  this 
kind,  no  matter  how  valuable,  which  you  possess  brought  here  that  I  may  use  them.”  On  their 
being  brought  Augustus  commanded  all  of  them  to  be  broken.  Vedius  saw  this  done  with  extreme 
displeasure,  but  being  unable  to  give  vent  to  his  anger  against  Augustus  for  what  he  had  done  in 
causing  so  many  of  his  glasses  to  be  broken,  he  was  obliged  to  overlook  the  act  of  the  servant  who 
had  broken  but  one  (Dio  Cass.,  liv.  23).  Had  Augustus,  then,  been  in  any  real  danger  from  external 
violence,  no  citizen  of  Rome  could  have  been  more  helplessly  exposed  to  it.  What,  however, 
preserved  him  from  harm  more  effectually  than  any  armed  body  of  attendants  was  the  religion  of 
Rome.  The  religion  of  Rome,  however,  which  thus  shielded  the  person  of  Cresar  from  danger  was 
not  the  sentiment  of  personal  piety,  it  should  be  observed,  which  the  present  world  designates  by  the 
name  of  religion,  but  the  universal  belief  common  to  all  ranks  that  the  powers  of  heaven  had  the 
city  of  Rome  in  their  keeping,  and  that  the  man  to  whom  the  city  had  given  the  name  of  “  Augustus,” 
the  “  august  one,”  was  consequently  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  in  their  keeping,  as  the  “  man  sent  for 
the  times,”  as  the  restorer  of  the  temples,  the  reformer  of  public  and  social  life,  the  man  who  was 
indispensable  to  Rome  in  order  to  be  the  necessary  prop  and  support  of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
name.  Augustus  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have  kept  the  city  and  the  empire  perpetually  alive  with 
the  operation  of  his  continual  reforms  and  attempts  at  reform,  and  the  anecdote  above  related  shows 
the  obsequious  respect  and  even  terror  which  his  unvarying  adherence  to  this  policy  had  earned  for 
him  from  all  ranks  in  the  city.  Among  the  many  deceiving  spirits  who  seem  to  have  received 
permission  to  go  abroad  during  our  own  latter  times  of  the  world  to  deceive  men,  foremost  appear  to 
be  those  who  proclaim  the  near  approach  of  some  great  and  new  era  of  progress.  The  fascination 
exercised  by  this  anticipation  would  do  well  not  to  seek  confirmation  for  itself  from  the  career  of 
Augustus.  1  he  world  of  Augustus,  sadly  conscious  of  the  poison  that  is  preying  upon  its  life,  bears 
its  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  real  progress  of  humanity  will  never,  as  long  as  the  world  may 
last,  be  found  in  the  upward  path  of  perfecting  itself,  but  always  in  the  direction  of  an  incurable 
tendency  to  decay  and  dissolution,  and  always  in  the  need  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  ruler  to  arrest  its 
downward  course,  and  to  preserve  it  in  existence  by  the  application  of  his  remedies.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  witness  of  the  Roman  world,  that  without  the  vigilant  care  of  the  prudent  and  experienced 
ruler,  the  society  of  men,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  family,  the  city,  or  the  empire,  cannot  hold 
together  or  preserve  itself  from  dissolution.  This  affords  the  true  explanation  of  the  Roman  world 
consenting  to  accept,  not  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus  (Augustus  knew  better  than  to  test  the  point 
whether  there  still  survived  enough  of  the  Roman  love  of  liberty  to  band  itself  together  to  reject  his 
sovereignty),  but  his  vigilant  supervision  and  guardianship  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  This  world  appears  thus  to  us  as  making  on  its  own  behalf  the  public  profession 
of  its  consciousness  that  a  preserving  power  was  needed  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  which  its 
own  internal  diseases  and  maladies  would  most  certainly  have  brought  upon  it,  as  also  to  save  it  from 
the  anarchy  and  disruption  which  could  not  fail  to  have  arisen  from  external  causes.  Hence,  for 
want  of  a  better  preserver,  though  it  could  quite  well  have  fallen  into  worse  hands,  the  Roman  world 
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acquiesced  in  the  rule  of  Augustus.  Augustus  himself,  also,  as  the  legislator  and  administrator  of  an 
organisation  more  widely  extended  than  had  ever  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  seems  to 
sum  up  in  his  own  person  the  testimony  of  an  entire  world,  and  this,  the  testimony  of  a  world  formed 
upon  Roman  experience  and  Greek  intelligence,  to  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Solomon,  that  “  sin 
brings  a  people  to  misery”  (Prov.  xiv.  34),  and  the  “throne  is  established  injustice.” 


II.  Indeed,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  “  Hebrseophobia,”  previously  mentioned,  nothing  would 
be  more  reasonable  than  to  assume  Augustus  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Hebrew  sacred  books,  copies  of  which  must,  beyond  question,  have  already  had  a  place  assigned 
to  them  in  the  public  libraries  of  Rome,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  were  known  to  the  librarian  Yarro.1 
A  man  of  universal  information  and  literary  tastes  like  Augustus  would  be  little  likely  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  existence;  and  again,  one  who  has  given  such  plain  proofs  of  his  clear  sense  of  the  burden 
which  he  was  taking  upon  himself,  in  assuming  the  responsible  position  of  leader  of  the  thought,  of 
the  legislation,  and  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  would  certainly  not  be  the  man 
to  repudiate  the  light  to  be  derived  from  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  such  a  predecessor  as  the 
Hebrew  monarch,  Solomon.  And  here  we  are  not  left  to  simple  surmise.  A  German  scholar,  a 


1  Eusebius,  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  his  Evangelical  Preparation,  preserves  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  translation 
of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  by  the  seventy  interpreters,  which  are  not  generally  known,  and  which  throw  a  light  upon 
the  fact  of  the  very  much  greater  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  books  through  the  Gentile  world  than  we 
commonly  suppose  to  be  the  case. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  285-248),  king  of  Egypt  for  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  was  a  great 
friend  of  arts  and  literature.  His  ambition  was  to  collect  the  most  rich  and  extensive  library  that  the  Gentile  world  possessed 
in  his  city  of  Alexandria,  and  he  appointed  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Demetrius  to  act  as  his  chief  librarian,  placing  large  sums  of 
money  at  his  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  and  for  procuring 
transcripts  of  works  that  could  not  be  purchased.  Demetrius,  in  the 
course  of  his  researches,  had  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  as  writings  of  the  greatest  value,  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care  in  Jerusalem,  and  having  mentioned  them  to  the 
king  as  eminently  worthy  to  have  a  place  assigned  to  them  in  his  library, 
the  king  inquired  where  the  difficulty  lay.  Demetrius  replied  that  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
a  translation  would  be  necessary.  The  king,  upon  this,  directed  Demetrius 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  report  to  him  the  result. 

Demetrius,  in  consequence,  drew  up  his  report,  the  text  of  which  Portrait  ofPtolemyLagos, father^ of  Philadelphus,  and founder 
,  .  .  .  .  .....  . ,  .r, .  .  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  on  a  coin  of his  reign. 

Eusebius  preserves,  citing  it  from  the  work  of  a  certain  Anstteus.  This 

was  to  the  effect  that  partial  and  imperfect  versions  which  could  not  be 

trusted  were  not  unknown,  but  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  result  was  for  the  king  to  write  himself  to  the 
High  Priest  in  Jerusalem,  requesting  him  to  select  a  company  of  qualified  translators,  and  allow  them  to  come  with  an  authentic 
transcript  of  the  sacred  books  to  Alexandria,  there  to  complete  the  translation,  the  fidelity  of  which  was,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  plurality  of  those  engaged  upon  it,  and  by  their  acting  as  a  check  upon  each  other. 

Eusebius  preserves  the  text  of  the  lei  ter  (quoting  it  from  the  work  of 
Aristteus)  which  Ptolemy  addressed  to  the  High  Priest  Eleazar,  and  the  reply 
of  the  latter,  acceding  in  a  very  ample  and  gracious  manner  to  the  request  of 
the  king.  Both  letters  are  remarkable  documents,  and  Aristaeus,  on  whose 
authority  they  are  given,  was  the  envoy  sent  by  Ptolemy  as  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  and  as  empowered  to  conduct  the  negotiations.  The  king  appeals  to 
the  proofs  of  his  benevolence  to  the  Hebrews  scattered  throughout  his  domi¬ 
nion,  and  expresses  his  desire  to  acquit  himself  of  an  act  of  homage  to  the 
Almighty  (rip  /leyLaup  6eQ)  God  for  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  his  reign, 
which  desire,  he  hopes,  will  be  effectually  realised  by  the  proposed  translation,  and  on  its  completion  he  intends  to  place  it  in 
the  royal  library  with  the  other  volumes.  The  High  Priest’s  reply  is  extremely  courteous,  and  informs  the  king  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  pleasure  which  he  will  have  in  complying  with  all  his  requests,  that  the  sacrifices  have  all  been  offered  as  desired, 
and  that,  according  to  the  king’s  wish,  he  had  sent  six  competent  men  of  each  tribe,  with  the  transcript  of  the  sacred  text,  for 
whose  safe  return  he  prays  the  king  to  be  responsible. 

The  work  of  the  translation  was  at  length  finished,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  ;  and  on  its  being  assigned  its 
place  in  the  library,  the  heaviest  imprecations  were  uttered  against  whoever  should  add  to,  tamper  with,  or  take  away  anything 
from  it.  When  word  was  brought  to  the  king  that  the  work  of  translation  was  complete,  he  asked  to  be  informed  in  a  general 
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certain  G.  Less,  has  written  a  treatise,  exhibiting  the  parallel  between  passages  of  Horace’s  poetry 
and  the  corresponding  sayings  and  aphorisms  of  Solomon.  If  Horace  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Solomon  much  more  Augustus  Caesar.  Indeed,  it  must  be  at  once  evident  from  internal 
considerations,  that  in  the  case  of  so  remarkable  a  book  as  the  writings  of  Solomon  the  client  could 
not  be  acquainted  with  it  without  the  patron  participating  his  knowledge.  And  in  this  case  it  is 
incomparably  more  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  the  patron  was  prior  in  point  of  time  to  that  of 
the  poet.  In  the  same  way,  as  it  was  Augustus  who  prevailed  upon  Virgil  to  write  the  Georgies 
for  a  public  end,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  give  a  new  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  Roman  landlords  spending  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year  in  personally  superintending  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  lands,  it  would  certainly  be  much  more  probably  Augustus,  who  for  enlightened  reasons 
of  his  own,  would  direct  the  attention  of  Horace  to  the  books  of  Solomon  rather  than  that,  vice 
versa,  Horace  should  have  ferreted  such  a  volume  as  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  out  of  the 
Imperial  library,  or,  if  he  had,  that  he  should  have  said  much  about  it  to  Augustus.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  enlightened  reform  contemplated  by  Augustus  than  that, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them,  he  should  have  directed  Horace’s  attention  to 
the  writings  of  Solomon  and  the  similar  books  of  the  Bible  known  by  the  name  of  “  sapiential,”  and 
have  encouraged  him  to  enrich  his  poetry  by  borrowing  from  them.1 

More  reasons  also  than  one  occur  to  suggest  that  Augustus  must  have  been  acquainted  with  such 
passages  as  the  following  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus : — “  A  wise  judge  will  judge  his  people, 
and  the  leadership  of  the  man  of  sense  shall  be  firmly  established.  According  to  the  character  of  the 
judge  of  the  people  so  shall  be  they  who  serve  him,  and  such  as  is  the  ruler  of  the  city  such  are  they 
who  dwell  within  it”  (Ecclus.  x.  2).  “Have  they  placed  thee  as  ruler,”  says  the  same  book,  “be 
not  lifted  up,  but  remajn  in  the  midst  among  them  as  one  of  them.  Have  a  continual  care  of  them, 

manner  respecting  the  contents  of  the  books,  and  being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  wisdom  displayed  by  the  Hebrew  legis¬ 
lator,  he  asked  Demetrius  the  question,  “  How  does  it  come  to  pass,  when  such  great  things  have  been  accomplished,  that  they 
have  not  been  so  much  as  mentioned  by  any  historian  or  poet?”  The  answer  of  Demetrius  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  shows 
the  real  ground  of  the  ignorance  of  the  nations  generally  respecting  the  Hebrews.  “The  reason  is,”  replied  Demetrius,  “  that 
the  legislation  is  sacred,  and  that  it  has  come  from  God ;  and  it  has  happened  before  now  that  different  persons  have  attempted 
translations,  but  have  suffered  from  Divine  visitations  until  they  desisted  from  their  undertaking.”  Demetrius  then  relates 
several  instances  of  such  visitations  which  had  come  within  the  range  of  his  information. 

As  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  accessible  to  all  the  world,  the  placing  the  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  books  in  their 
place  in  the  public  library  of  the  city  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolate  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  the  Gentile  world. 

1  Horace  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  very  slender  vein  of  sympathy  which  existed  in  the  actual  living  society  of  Rome  with 
the  historic  heroic  standard  of  the  ancient  times  of  Rome,  which  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  policy  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  bring 
to  life  again.  In  the  seventh  satire  of  the  Second  Book,  he  relates  a  supposed  dialogue  taking  place  between  himself  and  his 
slave,  Davus,  in  which  the  latter,  presuming  on  the  licence  of  the  Saturnalia,  says  to  his  master — 

“  Laudas 

Fortunam  et  mores  antiqure  plebis,  et  idem 
Si  quis  ad  ilia  Deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses. 

Aut  quia  non  sentis,  quod  clamas,  rectius  esse  ; 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  hteres 
Neauidquam  coeno  cupiens  evellere  plantam.” 

— II.  Sat.  vii.  22,  &c. 

M.  de  Champagny  has  formed  a  similar  estimate  of  this  disinclination  of  the  society  of  Rome  to  emulate  the  ancient  historic 
virtues.  He  writes  of  a  few  years  later,  “In  a  word,  provided  that  it  entailed  no  burden  (such  is  a  very  commonly  known  kind 
of  patriotism),  it  suited  every  one  very  well  to  be  a  Roman.  As  long  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  wearing  the  consular  purple, 
burning  a  little  incense  at  the  feet  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  or  of  making  a  display  of  powdered  images  of  ancestry  at  the  tail  of  a 
funeral  car,  every  one  was  ready  to  be  a  Roman.  But  if  being  a  Roman  meant  keeping  a  less  sumptuous  table,  having  vases  of 
less  magnificence,  giving  a  daughter  to  become  a  vestal,  wearing  armour,  and  carrying  the  70  lbs.  weight  of  baggage  of  the 
legionary,  accepting  the  duties,  and  especially  the  perils,  of  being  a  senator,  the  answer  then  was,  *  No,  thank  you.’  This 
Roman  spirit  did  not  go  to  the  heart.  Private  life  protested  against  public  life — the  morals  of  the  individual  against  those  of 
the  commonwealth  ”  (Tome  ii.  §  Claude).  It  is  this  very  reluctance  of  the  Romans  to  be  reformed  which  proves  the  discernment 
and  statesmanship  of  Augustus. 
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and  thus  take  thy  rest,  and  lie  not  down  before  thou  hast  disposed  of  all  thy  business,  that  thou 
niayest  rejoice  on  their  account,  and  receive  the  adornment  of  the  general  goodwill  for  thy  crown, 
and  obtain  the  distinction  of  having  associated  many  with  thee”  (xxxii.  1).  Certainly  if  these  and 
similar  passages  full  of  their  superhuman  wisdom  were  not  present  to  the  mind  of  Augustus  as  the 
guide  of  his  changed  career  in  his  new  capacity  of  the  citizen  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  as  the  man 
“  who  is  all  powerful  in  Rome,  but  nevertheless  in  the  midst  of  the  Romans  as  one  of  them,”  the 
conclusion  in  this  case  must  be,  that  the  extent  of  coincidence  between  the  sagacity  and  discernment 
that  is  merely  Roman  and  the  voice  of  Divine  inspiration  is  extremely  wonderful. 

Be  this,  however,  as  the  general  judgment  may  decide,  the  truth  will  all  the  same  remain  firm, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  whole  Roman  world  of  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  dispels,  in  the  most 
relentless  and  unsparing  manner,  the  modern  world’s  fond  and  illusory  phantom  of  its  intended 
progress  towards  a  perfection  which  is  the  creature  of  its  own  deceived  imagination,  and  nothing 
more.  Augustus  Caesar,  by  his  wise  and  prudent  use  of  his  power,  saved  the  Roman  world  from  its 
otherwise  immediate  certain  ruin  and  dissolution.  And  as  God  had  designed  the  Roman  world  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  society,  and  the  upholder,  for  a  limited  time,  of  its  civil  existence, 
the  career  of  Augustus  verified  the  saying  of  the  Scripture,  “  The  power  of  the  earth  is  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  fie  will  raise  up  a  suitable  ruler  over  it  for  the  time”  (Ecelus.  x.  4).  Augustus  Caesar 
must  be  pronounced  to  have  exhibited  a  most  patient  and  exemplary  fidelity  to  his  duties,  as  the 
ruler  set  over  the  Roman  world  for  its  preservation  from  its  impending  ruin,  and  he  received  his 
reward  in  the  visible  protection  under  which  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  unlimited  authority  for 
the  long  term  of  forty-four  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  world. 


III.  However,  the  longest  human  life  comes  to  its  end,  and  Augustus  is  now  to  exemplify  the 
truth  which  he  may  very  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  shown  his  lyric  friend,  Horace,  how  it 
was  to  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  wisest  of  men — 

“Pallida  mors  Eequo  pulsat  pede  pauperam  tabernas 
Regum  que  turres  ” 

— 1  Odes.  iv.  13, 

or,  as  the  same  truth  is  clothed  in  the  .anguage  of  Solomon,  “  The  eyes  of  the  wise  man  are  in  his 
head,  while  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness,  and  I  have  learned  that  there  is  the  same  death  for  both  ” 
(Eeclus.  ii.  14).  There  is  something  not  a  little  characteristic  on  the  one  hand  of  the  times  of  the 
world  and  the  spiritual  darkness  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  the  light  of  the  Christian  redemption, 
as  on  the  other  hand  of  the  Empress  city  which 
held  fast  to  the  consciousness  of  its  own  eternity, 
in  what  Suetonius  relates  of  the  last  moments  of 
Augustus.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  faint  trace  in 
these  last  moments,  of  any  anticipation  of  such 
Christian  ideas  as  those  which  led  William  of 
Normandv  to  insist  upon  his  being  laid  on  the 
floor  on  a  bed  of  ashes  that  he  might  render  up 
his  soul  to  the  judgment  of  God  with  suitable 
humility,  divesting  himself  before  his  death  of  all  insignia  of  his  greatness,  and  preparing  to  appear 
before  the  Divine  tribunal  as  a  simple  Christian  soul  awaiting  his  award.  Augustus  Cresar 
approaches  his  last  end  in  the  same  Roman  cosmopolitan  frame  of  mind  with  which  for  fortv-four 
years  he  has  been,  as  we  have  observed,  much  rather  the  servant  of  its  peace  and  necessary  administra¬ 
tion  than  its  master.  He  sees  the  moment  approach  when  by  the  lot  of  humanity,  which  he  knows 
to  be  inevitable,  he  must  be  withdrawn  from  his  post  of  service  that  will  now  pass  into  other  hands. 
What  he  leaves  to  others  to  continue  are  the  destinies  of  Rome,  and  as  Rome  is  eternal  and  not 


Coin  of  Augustus  C  cesar  struck  in  Spain.  The  inscription 
on  tJie  reverse  is  ALtemitatis  Augusta r. 
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subjected  to  chance,  the  future  of  Rome  is  not  the  source  to  him  of  any  anxiety.  Free  from  all 
solicitude  for  this  future,  his  mind  reverts  to  the  thought  of  the  forty-four  years  of  laborious  cosmo¬ 
politan  service  and  vigilance,  rewarded  as  they  have  been  with  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  Rome  which  has  saluted  him  as  the  father  of  his  country.  The  thoughts  thus 
suggested  appear  as  if  they  had  eclipsed  the  memories  of  the  bloodshed  of  the  proscription  and  of 
the  civil  wars.  The  words  of  Suetonius  are :  “  On  the  day  of  his  death,  inquiring  if  there  were 
signs  of  any  tumult  outside  on  his  account,  he  asked  for  a  mirror,  and  giving  directions  for  the 
combing  of  his  hair  and  the  arrangement  of  his  sunken  cheeks,  he  permitted  his  friends  to  enter  his 
chamber,  when  he  inquired  from  them  if  they  thought  that  he  had  performed  his  part  reputably  in 
the  pageant  of  life,  adding  the  quotation — 

“  ec  51  ti 

lx01  Ka\di  70  wai-yviov  Kphrov  Sore 

Kal  ira vres  rip, as  /xera  xaP&s  TrpoTr^u^are.” 

“  If  the  play  pleases  clap  your  loud  applause 
To  greet  the  actor  as  he  now  withdraws.” 

He  expired  somewhat  suddenly  after  asking  this  question  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  Livia,  uttering  the 
words,  “  Livia,  live  mindful  of  our  union,  and  now  farewell.”  The  picture  which  Suetonius  here 
draws  of  the  calm  of  his  last  moments,  it  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  related, 
is  rather  marred  by  the  mention  of  one  very  significant  fact,  that  during  his 
agony,  Augustus  appeared  to  be  seized  by  a  sudden  tremor  and  complained 
that  he  was  being  carried  away  by  forty  young  men.  If  we  possessed  any 
other  circumstantial  account  of  the  last  moments  of  Augustus,  besides  the 
narrative  of  Suetonius,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  connection  between  this 
seizure  of  terror  and  the  memory  of  the  bloodshed  through  which  he  waded 
his  way  to  power  would  become  much  less  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  it 
must  now  remain. 

The  narrative  of  Suetonius  mentions  that  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her 
former  husband,  was  appointed  by  Augustus  as  the  successor  to  his  power,  and  that  the  two  were  for 
many  hours  closeted  together  at  Nola,  the  scene  of  his  death,  which  Suetonius  describes  as  having  been 
quiet  and  peaceful  such  as  he  had  himself  always  desired.  “  For  it  was  his  practice,”  says  Suetonius, 
“  whenever  he  heard  of  any  of  his  acquaintances  having  had  a  short  and  easy  death,  to  pray  that  a 
similar  ‘  evdavaa-la,’  or  happy  death,  might  be  his  own  lot  and  that  of  his  friends.  Such,  certainly, 
would  have  been  by  no  means  an  unbecoming  termination  of  life  for  one  to  whom  the  whole  Roman 
world,  and  indeed  the  whole  civilised  world,  owes  an  incalculable  debt,  but  there  is,  as  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice,  historical  testimony  of  another  kind  in  existence  which  seems  to  show  that  the  blood 
shed  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  his  proscription  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  was  not,  even  in  this  life,  to 
be  effaced  by  the  merits  of  his  services  as  the  subsequent  ruler  and  pacifier  of  the  Roman  world. 
Tacitus  lifts  the  veil  after  his  usual  uncompromising  fashion,  and  attributes  the  increase  of  the 
sickness  of  Augustus  to  the  act  of  Livia,  who  recalled  her  son  Tiberius  in  the  most  urgent  manner 
from  Illyria,  jealously  guarding  the  approach  of  the  house  at  Nola,  where  Augustus  lay  sick,  until 
Tiberius  had  arrived,  after  which  the  death  of  Augustus  was  made  public.  Dio  Cassius,  who  writes 
a  century  and  a  half  after  the  event,  does  not  scruple  to  relate  that  Livia,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  recall  his  grandson  Posthumus  Agrippa  from  his  banishment,  placed  poison  on  the  figs  which 
grew  in  the  garden  at  Nola,  where  Augustus  was  used  to  gather  them  with  his  own  hand;  while 
she  herself  eat  those  which  were  not  poisoned,  she  gave  to  Augustus  those  on  which  she  had  placed 
the  poison,  and  caused  him  to  fall  into  the  sickness  from  which  he  never  recovered  (Dio  Cass.  lvi.  30). 
The  truth  on  this  point  will  never  be  known,  but  the  fact  that  such  suspicions  have  been  thought 
fitting  matter  to  have  a  place  given  to  them  on  the  pages  of  an  accredited  history  of  Rome  written 
in  the  second  Christian  century  by  a  member  of  the  Roman  senate  is  at  least  extremely  significant. 


Coin  ofC.  O.  Ccesar  with  the 
title  of  Divus  Augustus. 
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IV.  With  this  cloud  hanging  over  the  manner  and  cause  of  his  death  there  passed  away  beyond 
all  question  one  of  the  very  great  politicians  of  the  earth,  respecting  whose  character  as  a  public 
man  the  verdict  of  subsequent  times  is  singu¬ 
larly  discordant.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
collect  the  points  of  agreement  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  discrepant 
judgments,  all  seem  to  recognise  the  greatness 
of  the  position  occupied  by  Augustus ;  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
appear  to  imply  that  he  wrongfully  diverted 
an  opportunity,  without  a  parallel,  to  the  un¬ 
worthy  purpose  of  his  own  individual  aggran¬ 
disement  and  the  establishment  of  a  personal 
despotism  over  the  Roman  world.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  these  kind  of  accusations  brought 
against  Augustus  Caesar,  consists  in  the  per- 
fectlv  gratuitous  assumption  that  he  was 
sufficiently  master  of  his  own  movements  to 
have  been  able  to  act  in  any  other  way  than 
that  which,  after  due  reflection  and  taking 
counsel  with  competent  advisers,  he  had  laid 
down  from  the  first  as  the  policy  of  his  future 
career,  and  to  which  he  adhered  with  a  stead¬ 
fastness  of  purpose  nowhere  else  to  be  found 
except  in  the  statesmen  of  Rome  or  in  those 
who  have  since  learned  to  continue  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Rome.  Augustus  Caesar  perceived 
that  the  first  sovereign  need  of  the  Roman 
world  was  the  effectual  preservation  in  their 
unity,  as  a  well-compacted  whole,  of  the  most 
important  constituent  parts  of  the  empire  which 
the  city  had  acquired  by  its  conquests,  and  that 
its  second  need  was  the  preservation  of  the 
citizen  liberties  of  the  Romans.  The  Senate 
of  Rome  through  its  degeneracy  had  ceased 
to  be  the  political  power  which  was  any  longer 
capable  of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  hence  the  task  of  providing  for 
this  first  sovereign  need  escheated  into  the 
hands  of  Augustus,  with  the  tacit  acquiescence 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  Roman  world  was 
too  practical  and  too  profoundly  imbued  with 
common  sense,  to  quarrel  with  that  which  was 
plainly  perceived  to  be  a  necessity  against 
which  it  was  worse  than  useless  to  murmur, 
and  perfectly  vain  to  contemplate  any  other 
course  as  possible.  Supreme  power  being  thus  Statue  of  Augustus  Casar^fimt  Empenr  of  Rome,  freserved  in  the 

centred  in  the  hands  of  Augustus  for  the 

necessary  preservation  of  this  indispensable  unity  of  the  Roman  world,  Augustus  had  the  further 
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gift  of  discernment  to  say  in  effect,  “  Though  I  am  thus  supreme,  I  remain  and  intend  to  remain 
most  scrupulously  to  the  end  the  simple  Roman  citizen,  I  intend  to  be  amongst  you  as  one  oj  you, 

and  to  place  my  whole  joy  in  the  advancement  of  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  name,  to  accept  the  general  good-will  of  all  as  my 
crown,  and  ever  to  study  how  to  associate  as  many  of  you  as 
possible  with  me  as  participants  in  my  dignity.  You  shall  always 
see  in  me  the  Roman  citizen,  you  shall  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  Roman  laws,  and  anything  savouring  of  the  personal 
government  of  the  Tyrant  shall  I  hope  never  be  found  in  my 
person.”  Who  can  fail  herein  to  perceive  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence  schooling  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  to  follow 
the  sensible  example  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in  a  similarly  wise 
and  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  means  which  Divine  Wisdom  has 
provided  for  them  for  the  preservation  of  their  unity,  by  sub¬ 
mitting  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  in 
the  same  manly  and  sensible  manner  that  the  Roman  world  may 
be  seen  to  have  submitted  itself  to  the  jurisdiction  and  admini¬ 
stration  of  Augustus.  If  Augustus,  for  the  sake  of  the  Romans, 
knew  how  to  make  himself  the  model  Roman  citizen  in  order  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Roman  world,  the  Roman  pontiff  has 
been  equally  taught  to  make  himself  the  “  Servus  servorum  Dei,” 
the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  and  the  model  Christian 
citizen,  that  he  might  be  the  better  fitted  to  be  the  upholder  of 
the  Christian  unity  of  the  infinitely  more  motley  assembly  of 
nations  which  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  an  eternal  life 
has  conquered  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  standard,  the  “  one 
Lord,  the  one  faith,  and  the  one  baptism  ”  (Ephes.  iv.  5),  preached 
by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  Whether  it  was  from  an  inspiration 
derived  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  or  from  the  promptings  of 
the  genuine  Roman  practical  good  sense,  that  Augustus  was  led  to  live  in  the  midst  of  Rome  “  as 
one  of  them,”  to  be  an  example  to  the  Romans,  and  to  say  to  them  after  St.  Paul’s  pattern,  “Walk, 
at  least  in  public,  as  you  have  us  for  an  example,”  it  must  always  be  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
continuity  of  the  Divine  counsels  in  the  government  of  the  world  when  we 
see  the  line  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  Christian  Rome  succeeding  to  the  pre¬ 
servative  functions  of  Augustus  and  the  line  of  the  Roman  Caesars  on  the  far 
higher  and  more  secure  basis  of  the  Christian  revelation.  We  may  thus 
once  more  learn  how  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  Augustus  Caesar  was  made 
by  a  special  Providence  the  precursor  and  pioneer  of  the  way  for  an  office 
which  was  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  his  own ;  and  but  that  the  indelible 
stain  of  the  bloodshed  of  his  previous  career  attaches  to  him  and  cannot  be 
washed  away,  the  forty-four  years  of  his  administration  of  the  Roman  world 
would  entitle  him  to  enjoy  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  political 
benefactors  of  mankind  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Gentile  world  before  Christ,  and  one  with 
whom  only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  politicians  of  the  Christian  times  can  be  compared  with 
any  advantage  to  themselves. 

V.  The  Roman  world  before  Christ,  however,  differs  from  the  Rome  of  the  Christian  times  in 
the  significant  point  that  whatever  the  virtues  it  may  possess  may  be,  their  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  that  they  are  the  virtues  of  public  life.  Such  virtues,  it  should  be  observed,  do  not  by  any  means 


Statue  of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  froin  the 
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Augustus  unhappy  in  his  Private  and  Family  Life. 


Tiberius  Drusus  Nero,  first  husband  of  L  ivia,  and  father 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  from,  the  marble  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol. 


either  exclude,  or  even  at  all  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of,  the  corresponding  virtues  of  private  life ; 
only  from  the  great  virtues  of  Roman  public  life  we  are  not  directly  entitled  to  assume  the  corres¬ 
ponding  presence  of  the  virtues  of  private  life.  Augustus 
Caesar,  in  this  respect,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  circumstance  that  his  duty  of  demeaning 
himself  so  long  as  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  were  upon  him 
as  the  public  pattern  of  the  typical  Roman  citizen,  imposed 
no  obligation  whatever  upon  him  as  regards  that  part  of 
his  life  which  was  withdrawn  from  public  notoriety.  Pros¬ 
perous  consequently  beyond  expectation  as  was  the  whole 
of  his  career  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  the  model 
Roman  citizen  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  world,  no¬ 
thing  may  be  more  manifestly  seen  to  be  under  the  anger 
and  visitation  of  God  than  the  whole  of  his  career  which 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  family  and  private  life.  He  was 
unhappy  with  his  first  two  wives,  Clodia  with  whom  he 
never  cohabited,  and  Scribonia,  whom  at  length  he  divorced. 

His  third  wife  Livia  was  taken  away,  in  contempt  of  all 
law  human  and  divine,  from  her  husband  Tiberius  Nero, 
and  was  brought  to  his  own  house  in  an  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy  by  her  former  lawful  partner.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  no  children,  though  as  Suetonius  relates  he  much 
desired  to  have  issue,  and  retribution  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  him  for  his  injustice  to  the  former  husband  in  the 
fact  already  mentioned  as  generally  believed  throughout  the  Roman  world,  that  it  was  this  wife  who 
poisoned  him  at  Nola 
to  secure  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  empire  for 
her  son  Tiberius.  His 
own  daughter  Julia, 
by  his  first  wife  Scri¬ 
bonia,  was  married  to 
Marcellus,  the  son  of 
his  sister  Octavia,  a 
youth  of  great  promise, 
but  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty. 

(b.c.  23.)  Dio  Cas¬ 
sius  has  here  again 
preserved  the  current 
rumour  of  Rome  at 
the  time,  that  Livia 
had  either  caused  or 
hastened  the  death  of 
Marcellus  by  poison 
to  clear  the  way  for 
her  own  son  Tiberius. 

Dio  Cassius  admits  that  the  rumour  cannot  claim  to  rest  upon  any  particularly  credible  foundation, 
as  the  season  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Marcellus  was  notoriously  unhealthy  and  was  marked  by 


Bust  of  Marcellus,  from  the  marble  in  the  Vatican. 


Bust  of  Marcellus,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Capitol. 
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many  other  deaths  besides  his  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  33.)  Augustus  Caesar  felt  the  loss  deeply,  for  Mar- 
cellus  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  the  succession  had  now  to  pass  away  to  some  one  not 
of  his  own  family  whom  he  must  make  his  son  and  heir  by  adoption.  Marcellus  only  lived  to  give 
great  promise  for  the  future  and  to  cause  general  grief  for  his  early  death. 

It  is  related  that  Virgil,  after  he  had  undertaken  to  write  the  poem  of  the  zEneid,  and  was  known 
to  be  busily  engaged  upon  his  work,  steadily  refused  for  a  long  time,  though  many  inquiries  were 
addressed  to  him  from  Augustus  and  others,  to  give  any  account  of  his  progress.  At  length  he  was 

induced  to  read  the  second,  the 
fourth,  and  the  sixth  books  in 
the  presence  of  Augustus  and 
Octavia,  the  mother  of  Mar¬ 
cellus.  When  he  came  to  the 
twenty-five  lines 1  at  the  end 
of  the  Sixth  Book,  which  allude 
to  Marcellus,  Octavia  swooned 
away,  and,  when  she  returned 
to  consciousness,  all  further 
reading  of  the  poem  would 
havebeen  suddenlyinterrupted 
had  Virgil  not  been  able  to 
assure  his  audience  that  the 
lines  formed  the  conclusion  of 
the  book.  The  poet,  at  Octa- 
via’s  request,  received  a  very 
handsome  reward. 

Marcellus  was  the  first  who 
was  buried  in  the  tomb  which 
Augustus  raised  for  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Campus  Martius,2  and  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  amidst  general  lamentations  with  very  great  pomp,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  the 
lines — 

“  Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus  !  Vel  quae  Tiberine  videbis 
Funera,  quum  tumulum  prasterlabere  recentem  !” 

—  AZneid,  vi.  872. 3 

On  the  death  of  Marcellus,  Augustus  gave  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  to  Marcus  Agrippa, 
the  faithful  military  leader  and  associate  of  his  rise  to  power.  So  little  regard,  however,  has 
Augustus  for  the  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  tie,  when  this  collides  with  even  such  a  question  of 

1  “  Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent  .  .  . 

Heu  miserande  puer,  si  qua  fala  aspera  rumpas 
Tu  Marcellus  eris.  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis 
Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis  et  fungar  inani 
Munere”  .  .  . 

— Adneid,  vi.  S70. 

2  The  ruins  of  this  tomb  are  still  traceable  between  the  Tiber  bank  and  the  Via  di  Ripetta,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
which  appear  to  have  failed  hitherto  to  have  been  explored  with  the  same  industry  that  has  been  freely  bestowed  upon  all  the 
other  historic  antiquities  of  Rome. 

3  “  What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  martial  field, 

How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield  ; 

What  funeral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 

When  rising  from  his  bed  he  views  the  sad  solemnity.” 

— Dryden’s  Version. 


The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (Canina). 
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Portrait  of  A  grip  pa,  on  a 
Coin  of  the  period. 


public  policy  as  the  marriage  of  a  member  of  his  own  family,  that  M.  Agrippa  must  divorce  his 
wife  Marcella  to  make  room  for  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  were  five 
children,  three  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  youths  of  great  promise,  but 
both  carried  away  by  an  early  death,  the  first  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the 
second  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Agrippa,  surnamed  Posthumus,  from  being 
born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  12), 

Augustus,  from  a  similar  motive  of  public  policy,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to 
unite  the  two  houses  of  Caesar  and  Nero,  insisted  upon  a  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Julia,  now  the  widow  of  M.  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  the 
son  of  his  wife  Livia;  but  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  Tiberius  should 
divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa,  by  his  former 

wife  Pomponia.  Retribution,  however,  was  not  long  in  visiting  him  for  this  repeated  contempt  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  tie.  Neither  Julia  nor  Tiberius  consented  willingly  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  Augustus; 
and  Julia,  very  soon 
wearied  with  the 
morose  and  sullen 
conduct  of  her  dis¬ 
satisfied  husband, 
gave  herself  over  to 
such  an  abandoned 
and  dissolute  way 
of  life,  in  which 
Julia  the  younger, 
her  own  daughter, 
quickly  followed  her 
mother’s  example, 
that  Augustus  was 
forced  to  send  both 
into  banishment, 
under  the  most 
stringent  orders  that 
no  visitors  were  to 
be  allowed  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  upon 
any  pretext.  Augus¬ 
tus  appears  to  have 
felt  keenly  the  dis¬ 
grace  which  their 
bad  conduct 

Statue  of  Agrippina,  granddaughter  of  A  ugustus,  from  the  marble  tn  the  Museum  of  the  Lapitol. 

brought  both  upon 

his  family  and  upon  his  credit  as  the  reformer  of  the  Roman  world,  and  could  never  hear  their  names 
mentioned  without  lamenting  his  misfortune,  which  he  would  often  do  by  quoting  Homer’s  line — 


"Ai0’  6<f>e\ov  Hya/ios  r’  Zfievai  dyovds  t'  airdXeoOai, 


1 


1  The  line  occurs,  Iliad,  iii.  40,  and  is  addressed  by  Hector  in  reproach  to  Paris,  “  Would  that  thou  hadst  remained  childless, 
and  hadst  never  taken  a  wife  !  ” 


at$’  6<pe\es  dyovhs  r’  hitvai  ayauos  t  airoScudciL. 

— Iliad ,  iii.  40. 
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Portrait  of  Germanicus,  from 
a  Coin  strztck  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  his  younger  brother. 


and  he  never  called  them  by  any  other  name  than  his  three  sores  or  ulcers.  The  person  who  made 
the  third  of  these  sores  was  his  daughter  Julia’s  youngest  son,  Posthumus  Agrippa,  whose  conduct 
as  he  grew  up  became  daily  so  much  more  uncontrollable  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to  place  him 
on  an  island  under  a  guard  of  soldiers. 

The  only  one  of  his  family  who  gave  him  any  consolation  by  her 
becoming  demeanour  was  his  granddaughter  Agrippina.  She  was  married 
at  an  early  age  to  a  husband  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  time  as  Ger¬ 
manicus  Caesar,  son  of  the  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  to  whom  Livia,  his  wife, 
gave  birth  soon  after  their  union.  This  Germanicus  has  thus  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  nephew  to  the  Tiberius  who  succeeded  Augustus,  and  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  military  commander  and  an  idol  of  the  Roman  people.  Here  again 
the  measure  of  retribution  that  seemed  to  pursue  the  imperial  family  was 
now  filled  up.  Germanicus,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
Roman  people  for  his  noble  qualities,  while  his  wife  Agrippina  was  herself  a 
model  of  the  Roman  lady  of  the  ancient  stamp,  died  in  Syria  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  from  poison 
administered  through  the  arts  of  Livia  (a.d.  19).  Agrippina,  unable,  on  her  return  to  Rome,  to 
bring  herself  to  pay  court  to  Livia,  fell  a  victim  to  Livia’s  intrigues,  and  died  an  exile  on  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  from  the  combined  effects  of  confinement  and  ill  treatment  (a.d.  33).  Tacitus  appears 

to  think  it  probable  that  she  was  starved  to  death. 
Marble  heads  of  both  Drusus  and  Antonia,  the  parents 
of  Germanicus,  have  been  preserved,  and  are  to  be  seen 
among  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

After  the  death  of  Agrippina,  her  memory  was 
honoured  by  a  funeral  medal,  struck  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor,  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  younger  brother  of  her 
husband  Germanicus. 

Scarcely,  again,  was  the  breath  out  of  the  body  of 
Augustus,  when  his  successor,  Tiberius,  as  the  very  first 
act  of  his  imperial  power,  despatched  a  centurion  with 
the  order  to  deprive  Posthumus  Agrippa  of  life  in  his 
confinement,  an  order  which  was  not  executed  without 
considerable  difficulty,  though  the  victim  was  unarmed. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  centurion  returned  to  report 
the  execution  of  the  order,  Tiberius,  alarmed  at  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  deed,  denied  having  given 
the  order,  and  told  the  officer  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  his  act  before  the  Senate; 
but  on  the  remonstrance  of  Sallust,  his  secretary,  the 
matter  was  hushed  up. 


Bust  of  Germanictis  C cesar,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


VI.  We  may  gather  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  that  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Roman  world  was  altogether  in  the  direction  of  a  general  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  a  return 
to  the  government  of  the  Senate,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  successor  to  the  power  wielded 
by  Augustus.  As  Augustus  advanced  in  years  and  infirmities,  and  his  death  was  seen  to  be 
approaching,  only  a  very  few,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  found  to  give  expression  to  their  unavailing 
desire  for  a  return  to  the  former  republican  liberties  of  the  city.  Many  feared  the  falling  back  into 
the  state  of  civil  war,  while  others  looked  forward  to  it;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  merely 
indulged  in  speculations  as  to  the  person  of  their  future  master,  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  likely  to 
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Drusus  Claudius  Nero ,  son  of  Livia  by  her  first 
husband ,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius ,  and 
father  of  Germanicus. 


Antonia ,  wife  of  Drusus,  mother  of  Gertnanicus,  from 
the  marble  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


be ;  looking  upon  this  as  the  really  inevitable  issue.  Posthumus  Agrippa,  it  was  said,  would  be  a 
bear,  and  would  take  his  revenge  for  his  hitherto  ignominious  treatment,  besides  being  entirely  devoid 
of  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  so  great  a  charge.  Tiberius  Nero,  it  was  true, 
possessed  the  qualification 
of  mature  years  and  expe¬ 
rience,  but  he  was  incur¬ 
ably  possessed  with  the 
long-standing  pride  of  the 
Claudian  family.  Inspite 
of  the  make-believe  of  his 
retirement  to  Rhodes, 
nothing  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  him  except 
the  gratification  of  old- 
standing  grudges  by  acts 
of  malice  and  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  his  secret  vices. 

Then  there  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  mother  to  be 
dreaded,  an  old  woman 
approaching  her  dotage. 

Little  inviting,  as  Tacitus 
thus  describes  the  public 
prospect  for  the  next 
reign,  nothing  in  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  obvious  fact  of  the  almost  perfectly  resigned  and 
quiescent  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  Roman  world  is  seen  to  be  waiting  for  time  to  show  who  the 
future  master  is  to  be,  of  the  certainty  of  whose  advent  no  serious  doubt  appears  to  be  entertained. 

When  the  schemes  of  Livia  had  so  far  succeeded  that  Tiberius  made  his  appearance  as 
practically  the  successor  to  Augustus,  assuming  the  account  of  Tacitus  to  be  in  the  main  correct, 
the  Roman 
world  seemed  not 
indeed  to  rejoice, 
but  to  be,  as  it 
were,  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  by  the 
simple  matter  of 
fact  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  critical 
problem,  for  the 
proper  formal 
solution  of  which 

no  precedent  existed  to  which  a  reference  could  be  made.  The  one  prominent,  if  not  the  sole 
thought,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  more  illustrious  citizens,  seemed,  according  to  Tacitus,  to  be 
that  of  losing  no  time  in  reporting  themselves  as  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  new  master.  The 
words  of  Tacitus  are  few  but  significant,  “  At  Romas  ruere  in  servitium.”  Consuls,  senators, 
knights,  all  sought,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  new  master.  Rome 
has  evidently  now,  once  for  all,  accepted  the  destiny  which  places  her  under  the  guardianship  of 
one  permanent  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  both  the  city  and  the  empire,  who  succeeds  to 


Portrait  of  Agrippina ,  struck  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 


Funeral  Medal,  to  the  memory  of 
Agrippina,  struck  in  the  reign 
f  Claudius. 
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the  office  which  it  was  given  to  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  create,  to  meet  the  emergency  that 
had  arisen,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Roman  world. 


Tiberius  Ceesar{ a.d.  14-37).  From  the  marble  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol.  Successor  to  A  ugustus ,  in  whose 
reign  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified. 


Augus¬ 
tus  died  at 
Nola,  on  the 
9th  of  Au¬ 
gust, A.D.  14, 
and  Tibe¬ 
rius,  by  the 
murder  of 
Posthumus 
Agrippa,  re¬ 
moved  the 
only  rival 
claimant 
who  was  in 
a  condition 
to  dispute 
his  title  to 
succeed.  St. 
Peter’s  ar¬ 


rival  in 
Rome  took 
place  either 
in  the  latter 

part  of  the  year,  a.d.  41 — about  the  time  in  which  he 
had  been  delivered  by  the  angel  from  the  prison  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  Herod  Agrippa  in 
Jerusalem,  or  otherwise  early  in  the  following  year 
(a.d.  42),  the  second  current  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  We  have  thus  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  to  pass  briefly  in  review  before  our  narrative  will  be  able  to  reach  the  first  beginning 
of  the  Christian  times  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  may  correctly  be  said  to  date  their  formal 

beginning  from  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome, 
though  it  is  more  than  merely  probable  that  St.  Peter 
would  be  sure  to  have  found  the  Christian  society 
already  formed  in  the  city  upon  his  arrival.  If  we 
take  the  year  a.d.  33, — the  latest  of  the  dates  that  are 
assigned  to  the  crucifixion, — some  ten  years  had  even  then 
elapsed  since  the  first  Christian  day  of  Pentecost,  during 
which  it  is  certainly  not  conceivable  but  that  some 

Portrait  of  Tiberius,  on  a  Com,  struck  during  his  reign.  q£  ^Qge  WJ1Q  are  described  as  the  visitors  from  Rome 

(advenre  Romani),  and  who  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of  the  speaking  a  multitude  of  different 
languages,  and  had  become  Christians  in  consequence,  had  found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  had  laid 
the  first  foundations  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  world.  These  thirty 
years  which  we  have  now  to  pass  in  review  are  not  full  of  any  very  remarkable  events  in  the  political 
world.  They  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  heard  the  first  murmurings  of  the  storm,  which  in  the 
end  brought  down  the  deluge  of  men  known  under  the  general  name  of  “  Scythians  ”  from  the 
northern  steppes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  were  sent  to  sweep  away  the  remnants  of  the  corruption 


Statue  of  1  ibet ius,  front  the  marble  in  the  Villa  Albani • 
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of  the  old  Gentile  world,  and  to  furnish  a  new  and  vigorous  source  of  population  to  learn  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  to  be  formed  by  the  Church  into  the  civilised  Christian  people  of  Catholic 
Europe,  as  the  product  of  the  alliance  between  the  wisdom  and  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome  and 
the  faith  of  Christ;  but  as  yet  none  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  apprehended  actual  and  immediate 
danger  from  the  barbarous  people  of  the  north.  The  Roman  world  had  taken,  so  to  speak,  its  new 
and  temporary  lease  of  life  from  the  laws  and  institutions  which  the  prudence  and  political  sagacity 
of  Augustus  Caesar  had  called  into  being,  and  it  was  living  upon  these;  waiting,  though  unconsciously, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Divine  religion  which  was  to  enter  in  noiselessly  but  effectually,  permeating 
the  whole  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  the  nature  of  salt  to  be  preservative  of  that  which  it  is  its 
office  and  virtue  to  keep  from  falling  into  decay  and  corruption,  without  producing  any  strongly 
perceptible  change  or  violent  disorganisation  of  its  component  parts. 

The  outline  of  the  events  which  mark  the  political  history  of  Rome  during  these  thirty  years  is 
easily  related.  The  popular  voice  proved  to  be  quite  correct  in  its  anticipation,  that  it  was  to  become 
the  destiny  of  the  Roman  world  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  one  man  as  the  representative  of  its  unity. 
Tiberius,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  see,  evinced  in  the  beginning  very  considerable 
mistrust  as  regards  both  his  personal  safety  and  also  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  imperial  power. 
Indeed,  neither  consideration  could  be  very  easily  separated  from  the  other.  Experience  had  not 
then  definitively  and  irrevocably  pronounced,  that  the  Roman  world  must  from  henceforth  exist 
under  the  sovereignty  of  one  man.  The  forty-four  years  of  the  administration  of  Augustus  Caesar 
had  educated  an  entire  generation  to  become  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  particular  leadership,  but  the 
truth  that  the  Roman  world  required  the  perpetuation  of  the  office  of  Augustus  in  the  person  of  his 
successor,  and  was  fully  prepared  to  accept  his  government,  was,  at  the  time  when  Tiberius  succeeded 
to  Augustus,  far  more  a  matter  of  open  speculation  than  of  the  fixed  and  settled  rule  which  it 
afterwards  became.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  the  successors  of  Augustus,  who  belonged  to 
his  family,  displayed  all  the  praiseworthy  moderation  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  reigns  exclusively 
in  the  beginning  of  their  career.  If  a  great  English  poet  is  able  to  say  with  truth,  in  his  poem  on 
Rome,1  of  all  the  emperors  who  were  connected  with  the  family  of  Augustus — 

“  From  the  dark  Third  (Tiberius)  succeeding  I  beheld 
The  imperial  monsters  all— a  race  on  earth 
Vindictive,  sent  the  scourge  of  human  kind, 

Whose  blind  profusion  drained  a  bankrupt  world  ; 

Whose  lust  to  forming  nature  seems  disgrace, 

And  whose  infernal  rage  bade  every  drop 
Of  ancient  blood  that  yet  retained  my  flame. 

To  that  of  Paetus,  in  the  peaceful  bath 
Or  Rome's  affrighted  streets  inglorious  flow.” 


It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  this  that  they  were  by  nature  worse  than  other  men ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  beginning  of  their  administration  was  in  each  case  distinguished  by  great  good  sense  and 
moderation.  The  exceptional  and  monstrous  excesses  into  which  they  were  afterwards  betrayed  was 
in  their  case  the  result  of  a  temptation  peculiar  to  themselves  personally,  which  had  its  root  in  their 
unparalleled  elevation.  They  came  by  degrees  to  make  the  discovery  that  an  authority  had,  as  it 
were,  grown  into  their  hands  which  appeared  to  be  without  the  presence  of  any  check  or  limit. 
Without  any  effort  on  their  part  they  were  made  aware  that  their  plenitude  of  power  had  become 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  over  the  earth,  and  after  this  it  could  hardly  be  drought 
that  the  unreserved  prostration  of  the  Roman  world  before  them  was  needed  to  complete  their 
temptation.  The  idea  of  the  “  eternity  of  the  august  imperial  sovereignty  ”  had  already  pervaded 
the  Roman  world ;  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  words  “  aeternitati  augustae  ” 


1  James  Thompson  :  Liberty,  a  poem.  Part  iii.  Rome.  • 
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stamped  on  the  coinage  of  the  empire  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (p.  223).  When,  therefore,  an 
entire  world  prostrates  itself  before  a  living  authority,  to  which,  under  some  impulse  outside  the 
domain  of  reason,  it  gives  the  attributes  of  august  and  eternal,  and  the  one  living  human  bearer  of 
this  authority  comes  himself  to  find  out  by  experience  that  he  has  but  to  command  to  be  obeyed,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  position  in  which  a  human  soul  is  exposed  to  more  terrible  temptation. 

All,  then,  that  the  unsparing  Suetonius  relates  of  the  incredibly  degrading  orgies  of  the  palace  of 
Tiberius,  in  the  island  of  Caprea  (Capri),  of  the  extravagant  sacerdotal  vanities  of  Caligula,  of  the 
half-witted  vagaries  of  Claudius,  and  of  the  mingled  bloodthirsty  cruelties,  unnatural  lusts,  vanities, 
tyrannies,  and  cold-blooded  murders  of  Nero,  ought  not  to  occasion  the  least  surprise.  These 
excesses  were  the  result  of  the  exceptional  height  of  power  to  which  those  who  fell  into  them  were 
raised.  The  Caesar  of  the  Roman  world  found  himself  by  surprise  adored  and  obeyed  as  the  god  of 
the  earth,  and  the  depth  of  his  fall  into  a  degradation  below  the  ordinary  measure  of  human  depravity, 
proved  as  great,  as  the  pinnacle  of  exaltation  to  which  his  power  raised  him  exceeded  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  dignity. 


The  twofold 
error  of 
measuring  the 
immorality  of 
the  Gentile 
world  by  the 
excesses  of  the 
Caesars,  and  of 
exaggerating 
the  powers  of 
remedy  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the 
Gospel. 


VII.  A  twofold  error  is  here  not  uncommonly  fallen  into  by  those  who  treat  of  Roman  history. 
The  morality  of  the  Roman  world  is  apt,  and  most  unreasonably,  to  be  measured  by  the  exceptional 
depravity  of  the  Caesars.  The  Caesars  who  immediately  succeeded  Augustus,  in  consequence  of 
their  family  connection  with  him,  all  paid  the  penalty  of  their  exceptional  vices  by  their  violent 
deaths.  Tiberius  was  stifled  in  his  bed,  Caligula  was  assassinated,  Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his 
wife,  and  Nero  died  by  suicide.  The  Gentile  world  was  morally  sick  (no  one  would  wish  to  deny  this), 
and  was  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Divine  medicines  of  which  the  Christian  society  was  to  be  made 
the  steward,  but  the  singular  and  abnormal  depravity  of  the  Caesars  was  far  from  being  the  measure 
of  its  disease.  Exaggeration  never  really  serves  the  cause  of  truth.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  with  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  disordered  condition  in  which  the  Gospel  found  the 
Gentile  world,  as  if  it  only  repeated  the  depravity  of  the  Caesars,  we  run  the  risk,  though  probably 
unawares,  of  discrediting  the  truth  of  Christ’s  words,  “  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician 
but  they  that  are  sick”  (Mark  ii.  17).  The  mission  of  Christ  to  the  Gentile  world  possessed,  indeed, 
the  power  where  this  was  needed  of  raising  the  “  dead  to  life,”  but  its  mission  on  the  whole  was  that 
of  the  physician  to  those  who  were  sick,  and  who  had  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  shame  and  misery 
of  their  diseased  condition  to  welcome  with  joy  the  approach  of  the  evangelical  physician,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  his  medicines.  What  stretch  of  the  imagination,  for  instance,  would  avail 
to  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  evangelist  finding  occupation  for  his  calling  on  the  island  of 
Capri,  in  the  midst  of  the  grottoes  and  recesses  which  Tiberius  had  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  his 
abnormal  obscenities. 

Again,  we  are  apt  to  identify  the  political  Roman  world,  also,  with  the  personal  aberrations  and 
excesses  of  the  particular  Caesars,  to  an  extent  in  which  the  powers  of  the  imagination  far  outrun 
the  truth  of  history.  The  particular  conduct  of  the  Roman  Caesar,  in  this  respect,  is  very  much 
like  the  appearance  of  a  comet  or  some  unusual  meteor  in  the  sky.  The  comet  or  meteor  is  in  itself 
a  very  small  portion  or  fragment  of  the  celestial  firmament,  but  it  attracts  for  the  time  being  a  most 
disproportionate  share  of  attention.  The  personal  conduct  of  the  Roman  Caesar  is  to  us  precisely 
this  sort  of  meteor  which  engrosses  our  attention;  but  the  Roman  world,  as  a  whole,  was  probably 
singularly  unconscious  of  the  manner  in  which  its  representative  man  Tiberius  was  degrading  his 
humanity  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  destroying  himself  by  his  indulgence  in  vices  which  cannot 
now  be  either  described  or  even  named.  That  the  representative  man  of  the  Roman  world  existed, 
was  the  special  provision  of  Divine  Providence,  by  which  the  Roman  world  that  was  so  soon  to  hear 
the  voices  of  its  evangelists  spreading  themselves  through  the  nations  was  maintained  in  peace ;  but 
that  this  man  actually  made  the  fact  of  his  unparalleled  elevation  into  an  occasion  for  displaying  to 
the  world  the  extent  to  which  a  human  creature  can  degrade  itself  and  set  at  nought  the  law  of  its 
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Divine  Creator,  in  the  main  concerned  himself.  It  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  great  misery  and 
calamity  to  a  limited  number  within  the  empire  and  of  total  destruction  to  the  man  himself ;  but  in 
other  respects  the  great  Roman  world  knew  very  little  more  than  that  it  continued  to  owe  its  existing 
state  of  peace  to  the  existence  of  such  a  power  as  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  with  whose  particular  mode  of 
disposing  of  his  time,  it  was,  throughout  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  very  much  less 
occupied  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

VIII.  There  is  not  a  little  truth  to  be  learned,  as  regards  the  real  condition  of  the  Roman  world, 
from  paying  a  minute  attention  to  the  conduct  which  Tiberius  deemed  it  prudent  to  observe  for 
some  considerable  time  after  he  was  practically  recognised  as  occupying  the  position  which  Augustus 
Caesar  had  filled  during  his  reign  of  forty-four  years.  This  shows  his  profound  distrust  of  the 
Roman  world  and  of  the  security  of  his  own  position  in  it.  Tiberius  was  old  and  experienced  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  would  not  fail  to  be  well  aware,  that  nothing  could  be  more  peculiar  in  itself 
and  less  a  thing  of  firmly-established  precedent,  than  the  power  which  had  come  into  his  hands.  If 
Augustus  had  retained  possession  of  this  peculiar  power  for  the  long  term  of  forty-four  years,  for  all 
that  Tiberius  could  know  for  certain,  this  might  have  been  the  joint  product  of  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  times  and  of  the  special  gift  of  statesmanship  and  prudent  conduct  in  which 
he  so  happily  persevered  to  the  end.  It  by  no  means  therefore  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
in  succeeding  to  the  position  which  had  been  occupied  by  Augustus,  he  was  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  anything,  upon  the  necessary  and  fixed  permanence  of  which  he  could  place  the  least 
dependence.  If  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  the  Roman  world  to  think  that  the  private  citizen 
administrator  of  the  empire,  the  character  whom  all  had  learned  to  revere  and  venerate  in  Augustus, 
had  come  to  life  in  his  successor,  and,  in  a  word,  that  Augustus  lived  again  in  Tiberius,  there  was 
then  ground  to  hope  that  the  respect  and  good-will  given  to  Augustus  would  be  transferred  to  his 
successor.  It  affords  a  pretty  plain  indication  how  deeply  Tiberius  distrusted  the  security  of  his 
position,  when  we  read  of  the  minute  care  which  Suetonius  relates  that  he  took  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  everything  that  could  give  reality  to  his  power,  while  outwardly  he  made  a  show  of  such 
extreme  reluctance  to  accept  it,  that  at  length  voices  in  the  Senate  cried  out,  “  Let  him  either  take 
it  or  refuse  it.”  At  length,  as  if  under  compulsion,  and  uttering  the  complaint  “  that  a  wretched 
and  most  burdensome  servitude  was  being  laid  upon  him,”  he  signified  his  acceptance,  upon  no 
other  condition,  however,  than  that  of  stipulating  for  the  hope  of  being  able  to  lay  it  down.  To  use 
his  own  words,  “  When  I  come  to  the  time  at  which  it  may  appear  to  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers, 
reasonable  that  a  respite  should  be  given  to  my  old  age.”  No  one,  “according  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  humanity,  ever  attains  the  summit  of  depravity  all  at  once.” 1  Had  Tiberius  but  ended  his  career 
of  twenty-four  years  as  he  began  it,  continuing  to  the  end  to  conduct  himself  after  the  pattern  of 
Augustus,  he  would  then  have  been  equally  worthy  of  his  dignity.  He  showed  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  theory  of  the  power  exercised  by  Augustus,  and  the  secret  of  his  having  been  able  to 
retain  possession  of  it.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  critical  character  of  his  own  position,  and  indeed 
often  used  to  say  himself  “  that  he  had  got  hold  of  a  wolf  by  the  ears.”  During  the  continuance 
of  this  state  of  doubt  as  to  the  future  that  awaited  him,  it  is  remarkable  how  firmly  he  held  fast  to 
the  two  main  principles  of  the  career  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  but  the  bearer  of  a  delegated  power, 
which  had  for  its  end  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman  world  and  the  common  oood,  of 
which  he  was  himself  only  the  servant,  and  that  in  all  other  respects  he  was  nothing  but  a  citizen 
and  a  senator  among  his  equals.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  one  had  addressed  him  by  the  title 
of  “  Lord,”  he  strongly  reproved  the  speaker,  and  begged  that  he  might  never  be  again  insulted  by 
the  use  of  such  a  name ;  when  another  had  called  his  occupations  “  sacred  ”  and  professed  to  come 
before  the  Senate  “  by  his  orders,”  he  obliged  the  man  in  question  to  substitute  the  term  “  laborious  ” 

1  “Nemo  repente  venit  turpissimus,” 

— Juv.  Sat.  ii.  83. 
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for  “  sacred,”  and  to  say  that  it  was  by  “  his  advice,”  and  not  under  his  authority,  that  he  had  pre¬ 
sented  himself  before  the  Senate.  Patient  under  various  satires  and  lampoons  in  verse,  which  were 
current  in  the  city  to  his  own  disadvantage  and  that  of  members  of  his  family,  he  replied,  that  “in  a 
city  of  freedom  both  the  mind  and  the  tongue  ought  to  be  free.”  On  another  occasion,  in  the 
Senate,  when  he  had  to  signify  his  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  a  certain  Quintus  Haterius,  he  said, 
Pardon  me,  I  pray  you,  if,  being  a  senator,  I  have  spoken  my  mind  somewhat  freely  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  yours,  and  then,  turning  towards  all  the  senators  collectively,  his  words  were,  “  I  have 
frequently  said,  as  I  do  now,  that  a  good  prince  and  one  serviceable  to  the  state,  whom  you  have 
invested  with  such  extensive  powers,  ought  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Senate  and  often  of  all  the 
citizens  collectively  and  occasionally  individually,  nor  am  I  sorry  for  having  spoken  thus,  since  I 
have  always  found  you  to  be  kind  and  good  and  considerate  masters  as  I  find  you  still  ”  (Sueton. 
Tiberius,  29). 

Thus  far,  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  feel  himself  insecure,  in  his  high  position,  and  is  aware 
that  he  lacks  the  necessary  data  in  the  way  of  precedent  to  enable  him  to  understand  clearly  what 
is  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  hold  which  he  has  gained  upon  the  Roman  world,  Tiberius 
thinks  that  he  cannot  adhere  too  closely  to  the  pattern  to  which  Augustus  conformed  himself  so 
studiously.  Tiberius  has  been  evidently  no  novice  in  public  life,  and  he  shows  that  he  perfectly 
understands  what  the  example  of  Augustus  really  was.  Indeed,  not  content  with  the  mere  recourse 
to  the  marked  parade  of  moderation  and  deference  to  the  senate  above  described,  he  likewise 
copies  the  zeal  of  Augustus  for  the  religion  of  Rome,  by  spending  sums  of  money  in  repairs  of  the 
existing  temples  of  the  city,  and  in  completing  the  building  of  others  which  Augustus  had  left 
unfinished  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49.)  It  is  probable  also  that  the  line  in  the  Fasti  (ii.  63.)  of  Ovid — 

“Templorum  positor,  templorum  sancte  repostor,” 

were  among  the  latest  corrections  of  the  poet  before  his  death,  in  which  the  person  to  whom  he 
alludes  really  is  Tiberius ;  and  as  this  may  almost  be  accepted  as  certain,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  force  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Tiberius  found  himself  which  exacted 
from  him  for  the  time  this  singular  adherence  to  the  policy  of  Augustus. 

IX.  W  hat  follows  in  the  career  of  Tiberius  has  too  close  and  intimate  a  bearing  upon  the 
Christian  history  which  is  to  follow  not  to  merit  our  marked  attention.  It  throws  a  sad  but  still 
necessary  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  world  into  which  the  Christian  society  was  shortly  to 
enter  and  to  strike  the  roots  which  still  bear  fruit  upwards  to  the  present  hour.  With  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  fear  that  had  dictated  the  quite  unlooked-for  outburst  of  moderation  on  the  part  of 
Tiberius,  and  his  entirely  unexpected  show  of  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  both  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  the  respect  began  to  disappear  also.  People  who  are  vehement  and  outspoken  in  their 
professions  of  hatred  for  tyrants  and  tyranny,  often  shut  their  eyes  to  that  which  is  invariably  the 
real  root  of  tyranny  and  oppression  in  all  human  governments,  namely,  the  sinfulness  in  the  sight 
of  God  of  the  populations  themselves  who  fall  under  the  yoke  of  the  tyranny.  A  very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  history  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  truth  into  full  light,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  for  the  tyrant  himself  to  establish  his  power  where  the  people  are  virtuous  and  relio-ious,  and 
that  nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  a  tyranny  to  come  into  existence  and  to  bear  rule  with  an 
extremely  high  hand  where  the  people  who  become  subject  to  it  lead  the  way  themselves  in  first 
becoming  the  slaves  of  their  own  vices,  their  own  cupidity,  and  their  own  passions.  “  Nero,”  says 
St.  Augustine,  “  reached  the  extreme  of  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  playing  the  tvrant,  never 
having  had  an  equal  for  luxury  and  cruelty,  and  nevertheless,”  adds  St.  Augustine,  “  power  is  not 
given  to  such  men  as  he  was  except  by  the  providence  of  God,  who  is  over  all,  when  He  judges  that 
the  affairs  of  men  are  in  a  state  to  deserve  to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  such  masters,  according  to 
the  saying  in  the  Book  of  Job  (xxxiv.  30),  ‘  He  maketh  the  man  that  is  a  hypocrite  to  reign  on 
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account  of  the  sins  of  the  people’”  (Civ.  Dei.  v.  19).  The  change  which  we  have  to  observe  as 
having  taken  place  in  Tiberius,  when  we  come  to  compare  him  as  the  statesman  of  experience,  of  the 
power  of  estimating  the  temper  of  his  times,  exhibiting  the  capacity  of  conducting  himself  with 


A  View  0/  the  Bay  0/  Naples ,  with  the  coast  visible  from  the  Da  lace  of  '1'iberius  at  Capri. 


sobriety  and  moderation,  and  with  deference  towards  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  city, 
particularly  the  Senate,  all  of  which  he  showed  himself  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, — with  the 
dissolute  and  degraded  tyrant 
of  the  seclusion  of  Capri,  and 
we  have  before  us,  not  so  much 
the  proof  of  the  personal 
deterioration  of  Tiberius  as  we 
have  the  mirror  of  the  down¬ 
fall  and  decay  of  Roman  virtue. 

The  Emperor  of  Rome,  the 
living  personal  centre  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  Roman 
world,  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  ever  become  a  private 
person.  When,  therefore, 

1  1  berms  retired  from  Rome  to  Distant  mew  of the  Island  of  Capri.  as  sent from  Sorrento. 

the  island  of  Capri,  a  little  less 

than  ten  years  before  his  death,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  life  of  swinish  orgies  and  filthy  excesses, — 
which  his  biographer,  Suetonius,  relates  in  the  most  circumstantial  and  relentless  manner,  that  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  attempt  to  translate,— Tiberius  simply  exhibits  an  instance  of  the  almost 
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incredible  excesses  to  which  human  nature,  invested  with  an  absolute  power  that  is  withdrawn  from 
the  salutary  restraint  of  the  fear  of  God  and  His  judgment,  is  able  to  surrender  itself.  The  fact, 
however,  that  he  was  able  to  lead  this  kind  of  life  for  nearly  ten  years  uninterruptedly,  and  still  to 
remain  acknowledged  by  the  city  and  the  Roman  world  as  the  living  representative  of  its  majesty 
and  sovereignty  over  the  subject  nations,  is,  if  possible,  a  much  more  appalling  proof  of  the  general 
depth  of  degradation  into  which  the  Roman  world  had  fallen. 


View  of  site  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberitis,  in  Capri,  from  a  high  rock  adjoining  the  Sea  to  the  north  of  the  Island. 

With  the  fact  of  this  same  fall  and  this  degradation  our  history  has  a  very  much  more  intimate 
concern  than  might  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  truth,  which 
must  always  be  the  foremost  consideration  in  all  study  of  history,  to  give  countenance  to  any  simply 
imaginary  conception  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  society  in  Rome,  as  if  the  only  terms  on 
which  the  entire  population  of  Rome  could  embrace  the  faith  of  Christ  absolutely  exacted  that  every 
one  should  become  nothing  less  than  a  hero.  The  character  of  Abraham,  the  pilgrim,  living  detached 
from  the  world  and  its  possessions,  with  mind  and  heart  fixed  exclusively  upon  the  thought  of  the 
heavenly  city  whose  builder  and  maker  was  God,  doubtless  highly  befitted  the  Roman  citizen  who 
followed  the  example  of  the  centurion,  Cornelius,  in  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  No 
question,  also,  but  that  among  the  choicer  spirits  who  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ  in  the  city  and 
the  empire  there  were  very  many  heroic  souls  who  followed  to  the  very  fetter  the  pattern  of  abne¬ 
gation  set  by  Abraham ;  but  the  apostle  St.  Paul  never  appears  as  laying  such  a  burden  as  this  upon 
all  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  indiscriminately.  He  is  satisfied  to  exhort  them  “  to  use  this 
world  as  not  abusing  it,”  and  to  keep  themselves  especially  from  participating  in  any  act  of  worship 
offered  to  the  false  gods,  but  did  not  otherwise  insist  cm  their  separating  themselves  from  the  life  of 
their  city.  Thus  Tertullian  is  able  to  say,  “  We  fill  your  markets  and  public  places,  we  serve  in  vour 
armies  and  your  law  courts,  we  leave  to  you  nothing  exclusively  except  your  temples.”  That  which  bears 
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the  name  and  character  of  the  “  salt  of  the  earth  ”  cannot  be  kept  separate  from  contact  with  that 
of  which  it  is  sent  as  the  salt:  for  such  isolation,  as  need  not  be  said,  is  not  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  salt  which  is  capable  of  beneficial  action  as  salt ;  and  where  such  action  is  possible,  it  is  so  only 
in  the  case  of  that  with  which  the  salt  is  brought  into  actual  contact. 

If,  then,  the  mission  of  the  Christian  society  is  to  be  that  of  discharging  its  social  duties  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  where  it  is  soon  to  be  seen  formally  organising  itself  under  the  direction  of  the 
prince  of  the  Christian  apostles  in  his  own  person ;  and  if  this  mission  is  one  which  obliges  it  to  seek 
contact  with  the  city  and  with  all  that  is  in  it,  our  best  hope  of  arriving  at  the  fairly  accurate  picture, 
which  the  lapse  of  time  will  permit,  as  to  the  true  condition  of  the  Christian  society  of  Rome  in  its 
first  origin,  will  be  to  try  to  seize  upon  some  of  the  principal  salient  characteristics  of  the  Rome  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  and  of  his  successors  Caligula  and  Claudius,  for  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  this  Rome 
that  the  Christian  society  will  be  seen  engaged  in  the  task  of  seeking  to  form  itself. 

The  dreadful  degradation  into  which  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Roman  society  had  so  largely  fallen, 
the  terrible  proof  of  which  is  but  too  apparent  through  their  worse  than  servile  acquiescence  in  the 
indescribably  bestial  mode  of  existence  of  the  august  representative  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman  world 
in  his  infamous  and  polluted  den  on  the  island  of  Capri,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  position  of  the 
future  Christian  society.  Where  moral  degradation  is  universal,  and  there  is  nothing  of  a  contrary 
and  nobler  nature  to  remind  the  degraded  of  their  degradation,  the  degraded  can  co-exist  together  in 
a  certain  kind  of  apathy  and  inaction  that  may  pass  for  peace ;  but  if  there  should  come  amongst 
them  any  representatives  of  their  former  nobility,  or,  what  in  a  certain  sense  is  worse  still,  of  that 
which  is  higher  and  better  than  these  ever  were,  feelings  then  come  to  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
the  degraded  which  are  akin  to  the  malignity  of  the  fallen  spirits.  The  pain  of  these  fallen  spirits 
in  coming  in  contact  with  the  heirs  of  salvation  arises  very  largely  from  the  unavailing  grief  and 
remorse  for  the  hopeless  misery  and  degradation  of  their  own  fall,  and  something  similar  to  this,  we 
have  reason  to  think,  could  not  fail  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome.  St.  Paul’s  words,  it  is  true, 
are,“  You  see  your  calling,  brethren,  that  not  many  wise,  and  not  many  noble,  are  called  ”  (1  Cor.  i.  26) ; 
but  the  very  words  “  not  many  ”  wise,  and  “  not  many  ”  noble,  plainly  indicate  that  the  wise  and 
the  noble  were  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  Christian  society,  not  indeed  in  great  numbers,  but 
nevertheless  in  numbers  quite  sufficient  to  make  their  presence  in  Rome  felt.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  picturing  to  ourselves  the  shame  and  confusion  which  their  equals  in  rank  among  the 
citizens  might  perfectly  well  experience  on  coming  into  social  contact  with  them,  while  we  may 
equally  well  conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pain  and  distress,  with  which  the  Christians  of  the 
higher  ranks  would  find  themselves  obliged  to  witness  proofs  of  the  continually  increasing  degradation 
and  servility  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  rank. 

X.  Here,  probably,  we  mav  trace  the  first  rise  of  that  strong  repulsion  which  in  course  of  time  The  marked 
divided  the  Christian  society  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  in  the  most  marked  and  ofThe  t\ra 
decided  manner,  and  which  came  in  the  end  to  comprise  many  far  deeper  and  more  important  points  societies- 
of  difference.  After  the  barriers  which  the  old  religious  Rome  of  former  times  had  opposed  to  the 
progress  of  vice  and  corruption  of  morals  had  been  broken  down,  and  Roman  society  had  given  itself 
up,  regardless  of  all  restraint,  to  its  vices  and  sins,  no  two  societies  could  be  more  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  mind  of  this  Rome  then  became,  as  we  shall  see  in  due  time,  profoundly  hostile  to  the 
Christians,  and  its  language  was  that  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  “  Let  us  circumvent  the  just  man,  for 
he  will  never  serve  our  turn.  He  is  contrary  to  our  works,  and  he  reproaches  us  with  our  sins 
against  the  law,  and  he  gives  us  a  bad  name  on  account  of  our  departure  from  our  own  discipline. 

He  is  hateful  to  us  to  look  upon,  for  his  life  is  unlike  the  life  of  others,  and  his  ways  have  been 
changed.  We  are  looked  upon  by  him  as  triflers,  and  he  abstains  from  our  ways  as  from  uncleanness, 
and  he  prefers  the  last  end  of  the  just”  (Wisd.  ii.)  The  final  conclusion  of  the  sinners  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  as  to  the  conduct  they  will  observe  towards  the  just  man  is,  “  Let  us  interrogate  him 
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with  contumely  and  torment,  that  we  may  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  fear  of  God,  and  put  his 
endurance  to  the  test ;  let  us  condemn  him  by  the  most  shameful  death,  for  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  what  he  is  from  his  words”  (ii.  19-21).  This  hatred  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  fallen  into 
sins  and  the  moral  degradation  consequent  on  sin,  for  those  who  display  the  contrary  example  of  justice, 
is  by  no  means  a  truth  which  is  to  be  learned  exclusively  from  the  inspired  books  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  the  passage  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  note,  p.  208),  where  Socrates  acknowledges  that  on  the  supposition  of  a  really  just  man, 
one  who  is  supposed  to  have  such  a  love  for  truth  that  he  would  remain  firm  in  the  path  of  justice 
at  whatever  cost,  entering  into  the  public  social  life  of  any  of  the  Greek  cities,  the  fate  he  might 
naturally  expect  would  be,  “  to  be  scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  to  have  his  eyes  burnt  out,  and,  lastly, 
to  be  made  to  suffer  all  manner  of  evils,  and  to  be  crucified”  (Plato  Repub.  ii.  5).  Such  is  the 
judgment  which  is  accepted  in  a  learned  society  in  the  heart  of  Athens  some  four  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  when  the  same  general  question  comes  under  discussion  in  a  society 
where  Roman  statesmen  and  public  men  are  present,  Cicero  takes  his  part  in  it,  and  afterwards  gives 
the  world  the  benefit  of  their  conclusions  under  the  form  of  a  discussion  that  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  house  of  the  Scipio  who  destroyed  Carthage  (129  b.c.),  where  all  the  eminent 
public  men  of  Rome  were  present.  The  passage  is  preserved  by  Lactantius,  and  the  speaker  says, 
“  I  put  the  question,  If  there  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  irreproachable,  most  equitable,  unim¬ 
peached  for  his  justice,  and  of  exemplary  faith,  and  the  other  is  a  man  exceptional  for  his  wickedness 
and  audacity;  and,  nevertheless,  the  city  is  to  be  in  error  on  the  subject  of  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
think  the  really  good  man  to  be  a  scoundrel  and  an  evil-minded  malefactor,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  believe  the  really  abandoned  man  to  be  of  the  utmost  probity  and  good  faith.  In  consequence  of 
this  opinion  of  all  the  citizens  the  really  good  man  would  be  harassed  and  plundered  of  his  goods, 
his  hands  would  be  tied  up,  his  eyes  put  out,  he  would  be  condemned,  he  would  be  put  in  prison,  he 
would  be  exposed  to  torture,  and,  in  a  word,  he  would  be  cast  out  and  suffered  to  pine  in  want,  and 
would  find  himself  abandoned  in  the  sight  of  all  for  an  object  of  pity,  as  confessedly  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  men”  (Lactantius,  Inst.  Div.  v.  12).  The  true  social  position  of  the  Christian  society  as 
planted  in  Rome,  to  form  itself  upon  the  model  of  the  just  one  who  had  been  put  to  death  on  the 
cross  in  Jerusalem  under  the  warrant  of  Pontius  Pilate,  could  not  thus  become  a  matter  of  any 
secret  or  mystery.  The  more  the  citizens  of  Rome  fell  away  from  the  standard  of  their  ancient 
virtue  and  nobility,  the  more  they  rushed,  to  use  the  expression  of  Tacitus,  into  servitude,  and  the 
greater  the  chasm  became,  which  divided  the  old  Rome  of  the  past  from  the  new  Christian  Rome 
which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  forming  in  the  city,  and  the  nearer  the  day  of  trial  and  persecution 
approached  for  the  Christian  society.  How  these  anticipations  were  shortly  destined  to  be  realised 
we  shall  presently  learn. 

Let  11s,  however,  now  try  to  sketch  in  brief  the  general  picture  which  Tacitus  draws  of  the  actual 
state  of  society  in  the  city,  into  the  midst  of  which  the  Christian  society  was  shortly  to  be  planted. 
We  may  readily  gather  from  his  words  a  fair  estimate  of  the  general  condition  of  despairing  gloom 
with  which  the  nobler  part  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  must  have  surveyed  the  events  that  were  passing 
before  them.  They  saw  themselves,  like  Prometheus,  chained  to  the  rock  helpless,  and  with  no 
other  resource  than  simple  defiance  of  their  fate.  The  complicated  fabric  of  the  empire,  like  the 
stones  piled  together  to  form  an  arch,  could  only  be  held  in  mutual  cohesion  by  the  one  keystone, 
who  was  the  one  person  of  the  Imperator.  Over  the  acts  of  this  Imperator  no  check  was  provided, 
or  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be  provided.  Consequently,  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  had 
run  its  course,  and  the  short-lived  fit  of  moderation  adopted  by  Tiberius  in  the  beginning,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  as  yet  not  extinct  force  of  the  example  of  Augustus,  and  his  own,  for  the 
time  being,  inexperienced  fear  of  personal  consequences  to  himself,  had  fairly  expended  itself,  the 
servile  part  of  the  Roman  world,  which  was  the  immense  majority,  saw  before  itself  the  prospect  of 
having  to  surrender  to  an  irresponsible  master  with  the  leaden  indifference  native  to  the  servile 
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nature,  while  to  that  part  of  Rome  which  still  preserved  some  remains  of  the  inheritance  of  its 
ancient  nobility,  nothing  was  left,  literally  nothing,  but  blank  despair. 

XI.  “  I  am  far  from  being  unaware,”  writes  Tacitus,  “  that  very  much  of  what  I  have  related, 
and  shall  still  have  to  relate,  will  seem  to  be  of  small  moment  and  not  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
Let  no  one,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  placing  the  annals  of  our  times  upon  a  par  with  the 
ancient  histories  of  the  actions  of  the  Romans  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  others  to  compose.  It 
fell  to  their  task  to  have  to  relate  the  progress  of  great  wars,  the  siege  and  capture  of  cities,  kings 
defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and,  if  they  ever  came  to  touch  upon  internal  affairs,  they  enjoyed 
perfect  freedom  for  their  description  of  the  collisions  between  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  the 
disputes  over  the  agrarian  and  the  corn  laws,  the  contests  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
Ours  is  only  a  cramped  and  an  inglorious  labour.  The  times  of  which  we  have  to  treat  have  been 
marked  by  a  quiet  that  there  has  been  little  to  disturb;  a  gloom  has  rested  on  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  the  emperor  has  never  troubled  himself  about  advancing  the  limits  of  the  empire.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  time  lost  to  look  a  little  carefully  into  those  things  which,  small  as  they  may  be,  may 
nevertheless  contain  the  germ  of  great  events.  All  nations  and  cities  fall  under  the  government 
either  of  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  of  the  aristocracy,  or  under  the  person  of  the  single  ruler.  A 
form  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  these  elements  of  government  are  found  blended  together  may 
be  more  easily  praised  than  found,  and  when  it  is  found,  it  can  never  be  of  the  nature  of  things  that 
are  likely  to  last.  In  the  former  times  of  Rome,  when  the  middle  classes  were  in  their  vigour,  and 
the  patricians  exercised  their  proper  power,  the  general  temper  of  the  commonwealth  could  be  known, 
and  the  minds  of  the  upper  ranks  and  the  Senate,  who  were  believed  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  understanding,  could  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs;  so  now  that 
all  is  changed,  and  that  the  government  of  Rome  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  it  will  be  most  to  the 
point  to  note  such  things  as  appertain  to  this  form  of  government,  for  very  few  men  are  able  of 
themselves  to  discern  that  which  degrades  them  from  that  which  brings  them  to  honour,  and  that 
which  is  profitable  from  that  which  is  hurtful ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  are  taught  by  what  we  see 
befall  others.  The  sort  of  events,  then,  that  I  have  to  relate  are  of  a  kind  to  bring  more  profit  than 
pleasure.  To  describe  the  territory  of  nations,  the  vicissitudes  of  battles,  the  glorious  end  of  generals, 
may  indeed  arrest  and  refresh  the  mind  of  the  readers,  but  our  narrative  has  to  relate  nothing  but 
merciless  commands,  never-ending  accusations,  treacherous  friendships,  the  ruin  of  the  innocent,  trials 
that  always  end  in  one  and  the  same  way,  where  the  monotony  is  as  uniform  as  it  is  wearisome. 
Add  to  this  that  our  writers  of  ancient  history  find  but  few  to  dispute  with  them,  for  what  does  it 
matter  to  the  reader  whether  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  praise  is  given  either  to  the  Roman  or  to 
the  Carthaginian  army;  but  in  the  case  of  very  many  who  suffered  punishment  and  degradation 
under  I  iberius  their  families  still  survive;  and  even  if  their  families  are  extinct,  there  will  always  be 
found  men  to  imagine  that  the  portraiture  of  the  misdeeds  of  others  is  intended  to  cast  suspicion  on 
themselves.  Even  virtue  can  give  offence,  and  the  glory  which  is  too  recent  may  seem  to  convev  a 
censure  upon  that  which  has  ceased  to  bear  any  resemblance  to  it”  (Annals  iv.  32,  33). 

Such  is  the  sad  and  deeply  desponding  picture  which  Tacitus  has  drawn  of  the  social  state  of 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  it  was  destined  to  prove  favourable  to  the  growth  and  increase  of 
the  Christian  society,  the  reason  would  be,  that  round  the  Christian  altar  were  seen  to  be  gathered  a 
multitude  who  could  be  happy  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  not  having  their  minds  exclusively 
bound  down  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Rome  which  was  before  them  and  which  seemed  each  day  to 
grow  more  and  more  hopelessly  cheerless,  but  who  were  observed  to  be  possessed  of  a  firm  hold  and 
grasp  upon  a  future  of  rest  and  peace,  from  which  ordinary  life  in  Rome  appeared  each  day  to  make 
some  dreadful  fresh  departure.  The  sad  matter-of-fact  reflections  of  Tacitus  which  we  have  just 
read  occur  in  his  narrative  as  a  sort  of  preface,  introducing  the  following  incident,  which  is  so 
extremely  characteristic  of  life  in  Rome  at  the  time  we  are  describing  that  we  must  allow  Tacitus  to 
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relate  it  in  his  own  words  : — “  In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cossus  and  Asinius  Agrippa,  Cremutius 
Cordus  was  accused  of  a  crime,  heard  of  then  for  the  first  time,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  volume  of  annals 
■which  he  had  published  he  had  given  great  praise  to  Brutus,  and  had  called  C.  Cassius  ‘  the  last  of  the 
Romans.’  Satrius  Secundus  and  Pinarius  Natha,  clients  of  Sejanus,  conducted  the  case  against  Cremu¬ 
tius,  a  circumstance  that  foreboded  ill  to  the  accused.  The  emperor  also  was  present,  with  a  scowling 
countenance,  to  listen  to  his  defence,  which  Cremutius,  with  the  full  conviction  that  his  life  was  as 
good  as  forfeited,  began  in  the  following  manner : — ‘  I  am  accused,  Conscript  Fathers,  on  account 
of  my  words,  for  as  regards  any  distinct  action  that  I  have  done  nothing  is  laid  to  my  charge ;  and 
even  as  regards  these  words,  in  no  way  do  they  touch  either  the  emperor  or  his  father,  who  are 
protected  by  the  law  of  high  treason  (lex  majestatis).  I  am  accused,  then,  of  having  praised  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  whose  actions  and  career  have  been  recorded  by  many  writers,  and  by  none  without 
praise.  Livy,  an  author  of  the  highest  repute  for  his  eloquence  and  accuracy,  extolled  Pompey  the 
Great  in  such  high  terms  that  Augustus  called  him  a  partisan  of  Pompey ;  but  without  this  proving 
the  cause  of  any  interruption  of  their  friendship,  he  says  that  Scipio  and  Afranius  never  called 
Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  names  of  “  highwaymen  ”  and  “  parricides,”  such  as  are  now  given  to  them, 
but  always  spoke  of  them  as  distinguished  men.  The  writings  of  Asinius  Pollio  preserve  an  honour¬ 
able  memory  of  them.  Messala  Corvinus  spoke  of  Cassius  as  his  “  imperator,”  and  both  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  wealth  and  fame  undisturbed  to  the  end.  When  Marcus  Cicero  extolled  Cato  to 
the  heavens  in  one  of  his  books,  what  course  did  Caesar,  though  dictator,  take,  except  to  reply  to  it 
as  if  he  had  been  before  judges?  The  letters  of  Antony  and  the  speeches  of  Brutus  contained  many 
bitter,  though  unfounded,  reproaches  against  Augustus,  as  the  poems  of  Bibaculus  and  Catullus  are 
said  to  have  been  full  of  aspersions  upon  Caesar.  Nevertheless,  the  Divus  Julius  and  the  Divus 
Augustus  suffered  them  to  pass,  and  left  them  to  their  fate,— I  can  hardly  say  whether  with  the 
greater  wisdom  or  moderation.  A  thing  that  is  treated  with  contempt  dies  away  of  itself;  manifest 
anger  against  it,  however,  and  it  obtains  recognition. 

“  « 1° make  no  allusion  to  the  Greeks,  whose,  I  do  not  say  liberty  but  rather  license  of  speech,  has 
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never  brought  any  punishment  upon  them.  If  this  has  ever  been  noticed  it  has  been  sufficient  to 
oppose  comment  to  comment.  It  has  ever  been  held  permissible  and  exempt  from  all  objection  to 
speak  of  those  whom  death  has  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  ill-will  or  favour.  Am  I  then  now 
stirring  up  the  people  by  my  words  to  rush  into  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  who  are 
in  arms  at  the  present  moment  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia?  May  not  they  who  have  now  been  dead 
some  seventy  years  retain  their  place  in  the  recollection  of  writers  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
known  by  their  statues,  which  their  conquerors  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  remove?  Posterity 
always  gives  to  each  one  the  honour  that  is  due  to  him ;  and  if  I  am  condemned,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  those  who  will  combine  a  recollection  of  me  with  their  memory  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 

(Annals  iv.  34,  35).  .  ,  t  ,  .  ...  , 

Leaving  the  Senate,  Tacitus  adds  that  Cremutius  returned  home  and  put  an  end  to  his  lire  by 
voluntarily  abstaining  from  food.  Seneca  has  preserved  the  remarkable  details  of  this  suicide,  which 
again  throw  too  valuable  a  light  upon  the  then  existing  state  of  society  m  Rome  to  be  passed  over. 
Cremutius  knew  that  if  he  had  said  a  word  to  betray  his  intention  to  his  family  his  design  would 
have  been  frustrated  ;  but  it  will  be  best  to  let  Seneca  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words “  What  was 
to  be  done  if  he  wished  to  live?  Sejanus  would  have  had  to  be  appealed  to.  If  he  wished  to  die,  he 
would  have  had  to  seek  an  understanding  with  his  daughter.  Both  would  have  been  inexorable. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  contrive  to  elude  the  observation  of  his  daughter.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  the  bath ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  himself  the  better  for  his  bath  he  ordered  his  food  to 
be  brought  to  him  in  his  room.  He  disposed  of  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  it  be  supposed  that 
he  had  eaten  heartily  of  it,  and  did  not  come  down  to  supper,  as  if  already  satisfied  with  the  repast 
made  in  his  own  room.  He  repeated  this  for  the  second  and  third  day,  and  when,  on  the  fourth  day, 
his  weakened  condition  betrayed  what  had  happened,  he  called  his  daughter,  and,  embracing  her, 
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said,  4  Dearest  daughter,  I  have  entered  thus  far  on  the  way  that  leads  to  death,  and  I  seem  now 
almost  to  grasp  it ;  you  now  neither  can  nor  ought  to  seek  to  recall  me.’  fie  then  gave  directions 
for  the  light  to  be  excluded,  and  that  he  should  be  left  in  darkness.  No  sooner  did  his  purpose 
become  known  than  there  was  a  general  sense  of  joy  throughout  the  city  that  the  prey  was  about  to 
escape  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  most  hungry  wolves.  The  accusers,  at  the  instigation  of  Sejanus,  ran 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  the  Consuls,  and  to  complain  that  Cremutius  was  dying,  alleging  that  he 
had  suffered  violence.  A  point  of  great  importance  to  them  was  at  stake,  viz.,  whether  their 
proceedings  would  be  vitiated  by  the  death  of  the  accused.  Whilst  the  point  was  under  debate,  and 
the  accusers  made  a  second  application  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Consuls,  Cremutius  had  in  the  meantime 
released  himself.  You  see,  Marcia,  is  Seneca’s  reflection;  what  strange  things  unexpectedly  come  to 
pass  from  the  iniquity  of  the  times.  You  weep  because  some  of  your  family  have  found  it  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  death,  here  is  an  instance  of  a  narrow  escape  from  being  prevented  having 
recourse  to  it  ”  (Senec.  Cons,  ad  Marciam.  xxii.) 

If  the  example  of  Cremutius  in  anticipating  by  a  timely  act  of  voluntary  starvation  a  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  which  he  regarded  as  a  certain  foregone  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  his  judges,  contains  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  degraded  condition  into  which  the  once  far- 
famed  jurisprudence  of  the  Roman  city  had  fallen,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  victim,  who  was  for 
his  own  part  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  no  other  way  of  escape  left  open,  the  general  popular 
rejoicing  which  Seneca  records  at  the  victim  having  succeeded  in  thus  cheating  the  ravenous  wolves 
of  their  prey,  is  also  another  singularly  significant  fact.  However,  an  apologist  for  the  condition  of 
Rome  might  possibly  insist  that  as  the  accusation  was  pushed  forward  by  partisans  of  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power,  that  the  miscarriage  of  justice  was  a  piece  of 
party  ill-will,  and  that  the  act  of  Cremutius  was  unreasonably  precipitate.  Should,  then,  any  such 
thought  as  this  occur,  the  following  circumstance,  which  we  must  again  allow  Tacitus  to  relate  in 
his  own  words,  would  sufficiently  dispel  the  illusion : — “  Not  long  afterwards,  then,”  are  the  words 
of  Tacitus  (Cremutius’  suicide  happened  a.d.  25,  and  the  event  here  related  a.d.  33),  “  Cocceius 
Nerva,  closely  connected  with  the  emperor,  and  a  man  deeply  versed  in  all  human  and  divine  law, 
in  full  possession  of  his  health  and  faculties,  came  to  the  determination  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
When  this  determination  was  made  known  to  Tiberius,  he  sent  messages  to  him,  inquiring  the  cause 
of  his  determination,  adding  entreaties  and  expostulations,  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  burden  upon 
his  conscience,  and  a  serious  blot  upon  his  fame,  if  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  seen  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  when  there  was  no  ostensible  reason  why  he  thus  should  choose  death.  Nerva, 
however,  refused  to  listen  to  the  expostulations  of  Tiberius,  and  died  by  steadily  refusing  to  take  any 
food.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  what  was  in  his  mind,  reported  that  he  was 
influenced  by  mingled  indignation  and  dread,  in  proportion  as  he  saw  the  near  approach  of  the  evils 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  hence  he  deliberately  chose  an  honourable  end  whilst  he  still  possessed 
his  integrity,  and  was  free  from  temptation”  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  26).  Four  years  later  a  similar  suicide 
repeats  the  same  sad  tale.  Lucius  Arruntius,  with  two  companions,  were  involved  on  the  charge  of 
being  accomplices  in  a  criminal  process  of  impiety  against  the  emperor  that  was  instituted  against  a 
notorious  female  of  the  name  of  Albucilla.  One  of  the  three  had  resolved  on  defending  himself,  the 
second  had  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death,  but  had  changed  his  mind.  L.  Arruntius,  in  reply 
to  his  friends,  who  begged  him  not  to  be  precipitate,  said,  to  quote  the  words  of  Tacitus,  “  That  the 
same  things  were  not  equally  honourable  to  all,  that  for  his  part  he  had  enough  of  life,  and  that  he 
repented  of  no  one  thing  more  than  that  he  had  endured  a  miserable  old  age  amidst  insults  and 
dangers  for  so  long  a  time  under  Sejanus,  and  after  him  under  Macro,  always  hated  by  one  or  other 
of  the  men  in  power,  not  for  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  their  enormi¬ 
ties.  It  might  be,  it  was  true,  possible  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  present 
emperor,  but  how  was  the  youth  of  the  succeeding  emperor  to  be  escaped  ?  If  Tiberius,  with  all  his 
mature  experience  of  public  affairs,  had  been  changed  and  perverted  by  the  immensity  of  his  power, 
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was  it  likely  that  Caius  Caesar,  badly  brought  up  as  he  had  been,  scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood,  and 
ignorant  of  everything,  would  enter  into  better  ways  under  the  guidance  of  Macro,  who,  as  being 
the  worst  man  of  the  two,  had  been  chosen  in  order  to  overthrow  Sejanus,  and  had  already  afflicted 
the  State  with  his  numerous  crimes.  He  looked  forward  to  a  still  worse  state  of  servitude,  and 
therefore  he  bade  adieu  both  to  the  past  and  to  what  he  perceived  to  be  coming.  Saying  these  words 
in  the  spirit  of  a  prophet,  he  pierced  open  his  veins”  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  48). 

Rome  was  now  in  a  very  different  moral  condition  from  the  days  in  which  all  ranks  of  the  city 
came  outside  the  gates  after  the  defeat  of  their  last  army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  to  thank  the 
surviving  consul  Varro,  because  he  had  declared  that  notwithstanding  their  defeat  he  did  not  despair 
of  the  “  republic.”  Such  repeated  instances,  both  of  contemplated  and  actually  executed  voluntary 
suicide,  the  motive  of  which  is  to  escape  from  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  city, 
prove  the  depth  and  generality  of  the  sense  of  despair  that  had  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
reflecting  citizens. 

XII.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the  opening  of  the  floodgates  of  vice  than  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
general  sense  of  despair  as  that  which  was  now  taking  a  settled  hold  of  the  mind  of  Rome.  St.  Paul, 
in  warning  the  Christians  not  to  walk  after  the  example  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  vanity  of  their  minds, 
describes  them  “  as  giving  themselves  up  to  impurity  and  all  uncleanness  and  avarice  in  consequence 
of  their  despair”  (Ephes.  iv.  19).  Both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  preserve  for  us  a  portion  of  the  text 
of  an  autograph  letter  written  by  Tiberius  to  the  Senate,  a  parallel  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  public  annals  of  any  kingdom  in  the  whole  world.  It  gives  us  a  very  remarkable  insight 
into  the  nature  of  this  despair  and  the  extent  of  the  vice  and  profligacy  which  naturally  flowed  from 
it.  It  was  written,  it  should  be  said,  from  the  island  of  Capri,  from  the  midst  of  the  indescribable 
orgies  and  impurities  which  Suetonius  relates  in  the  relentless  manner  we  have  already  said,  to  be 
entirely  incapable  of  translation.  “  What  shall  I  write  to  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  then,’  Tiberius 
begins  his  letter,  “  or  how  I  shall  write,  or  what  I  shall  not  write  at  this  precise  moment,  may  the 
gods  and  the  goddesses  torment  me  worse  than  I  feel  myself  to  be  each  day  tormented  if  I  know.’ 
“To  such  a  degree,”  is  the  reflection  of  Tacitus,  “had  his  own  crimes  and  enormities  come  to  be  his 
punishment.  Nor  have  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  men,”  continues  Tacitus,  “  been  spoken  in  vain, 
who  was  wont  to  affirm  that  if  the  minds  of  tyrants  could  be  laid  bare  their  wounds  and  ulcers  would 
then  be  visible,  and  it  would  then  be  perceived  that  as  the  body  is  torn  by  the  lash  the  mind  is  worse 
lacerated  by  cruelty,  lust,  and  the  plotting  of  mischief.1  In  the  case  of  Tiberius  neither  his  solitude 
nor  his  power  were  able  to  protect  him  from  being  forced  to  confess  the  pains  and  torments  of  his 
own  breast”  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  6). 

XIII.  Tiberius  came  to  the  end  of  his  life  at  Misenum,  in  the  villa  of  Lucullus,  having  had  the 
intention  to  return  to  his  solitude  in  Capri,  but  being  prevented  by  his  failing  health  and  the 
roughness  of  the  sea.  As  Tacitus  relates  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  he  had  fallen  into  a 
momentary  stupor,  which  was  mistaken  for  death,  and  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  in  attendance  upon 
him,  had  already  taken  the  initiative  for  assuming  the  empire  when  word  was  brought  that  Tiberius 
had  revived  and  was  calling  for  food.  All  were  struck  with  dismay,  until  Macro,  nothing  daunted, 
went  into  his  room  and  stifled  him  under  a  pillow. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  a.d.  37,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  life  and 

the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  great  nephew,  Caius  Caesar  Germanicus,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Caligula,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

1  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (B.  ix.),  as  follows  “  A  real  tyrant  is  a  real  slave.  If  any  one 
possessed  the  secret  of  looking  into  his  mind,  he  would  see  a  man  all  his  lifelong  disturbed  with  fear,  full  of  remorse  and 
pains.  ” 
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The  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  over  the  death  of  Tiberius  appears  to  have  known  no  bounds. 
No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  his  death  spread  through  Rome,  as  Suetonius  relates,  than  a  crowd 
ran  through  the  streets  crying  out,  “Tiberius  into  the  Tiber!”  while  others  invoked  mother  earth 
and  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (deos  manes)  by  no  means  to  suffer  him,  now  that  he  was  dead,  to  have  any 
other  place  except  among  the  impious.  This  latter  circumstance  deserves  especial  notice  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  because  it  shows  that  the  Epicurean  unbelief  found  among  a  portion  of  the 
upper  classes  had  by  no  means  reached  the  multitude  of  Rome,  who  still  retained  their  traditional 
faith  in  a  future  life,  in  which  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  evil 
deeds.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Christian  doctrine  in  this  respect  had  nothing  new  to  communi¬ 
cate,  but  only  to  re-affirm  the  pre-existing  belief,  and  to  clear  it  from  the  fabulous  incrustations 
which  had  gathered  around  it. 


This  outburst  of  public  feeling  is  remarkable  also  in 
another  point  of  view,  because  the  twenty-three  years 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  were  so  generally  prosperous  for 
the  city  and  the  empire,  as  to  exclude  any  other  con¬ 
clusion  than  that  it  was  called  forth  entirely  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  abhorrence  of  tyranny 
Bust  of  Caligula,  from  the  marble  in  the  Museum  of  the  and  tyrants,  the  sentiments  of  which  were  not  as  yet 
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wholly  extinct.  Like  all  similar  outbursts  or  popular 
feeling,  however,  it  produced  no  perceptible  effect.  The  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
the  soldiers,  and  there  received  the  usual  honours  of  the  public  funeral. 

Caius  Caesar  Germanicus,  commonly  called  Caligula,  succeeded  to  the  powers  wielded  by  Tiberius 
to  the  universal  joy  of  the  Roman  people,  and  so  exuberant  was  this  joy  that,  as  Suetonius  relates, 
more  than  160,000  victims  of  thanksgiving  were  sacrificed.  The  citizens,  and  Caligula  himself, 
seemed  to  have  had  very  little  foresight  of  what  was  in  a  few  short  months  to  come  to  pass.  The 
dizziness  produced  by  the  unparalleled  height  of  the  power  which  held  the  Roman  world  bound  to 
its  unity  was  to  have  the  same  general  effect  upon  Caligula  which  it  had  exercised  upon  Tiberius, 
only  being  much  the  younger  man,  and  naturally  emboldened  by  all  that  he  had  witnessed  of 
the  helpless  subjection  of  the  Roman  world  to  Tiberius,  particularly  by  his  familiarity  with  the 
excesses  in  which  Tiberius  had  been  able  to  indulge  with  perfect  impunity,  the  fit  of  moderation 
under  which  Caligula  entered  upon  his  reign  lasted  for  a  very  much  shorter  time.  Had  he  continued 
as  he  began,  the  city  and  the  empire  would  have  had  the  best  reason  to  rejoice.  He  publicly  declared 
that  he  would  listen  to  no  informers ;  he  caused  the  writings  of  1  itus  Labienus,  Cordus  Cremutius, 
and  Cassius  Severus,  the  abolition  of  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  Senate,  to  be  restored  to 
circulation,  professing  that  he  had,  above  all  men,  an  interest  that  public  actions  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  But  these  were  all  delusive  svmptoms  as  regards  the  future,  however  sincere 
they  may  have  been  at  the  time ;  and  after  a  reign  distinguished  by  the  commission  of  every  crime 
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of  which  humanity  can  be  guilty  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  Caligula  was  assassinated  by  a 
band  of  conspirators  in  a  passage  leading  from  the  Circus  Maximus  to  his  own  palace,  on  the  34th 
of  January,  a.d.  41,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  after  a  reign  of  three  years  and  ten  months. 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  relates  the  history  of  the  plot  and  the  circumstances  of  the  assassina- 


A  View  of  the  Circus  Maximus  ( Canina's  restoration). 


tion  with  very  great  minuteness,  and  the  account  is  interesting  from  the  evidence  it  contains,  that 
the  ancient  nobility  of  the  Romans  was  far  from  wholly  extinct.  Chasreas,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
conspiracy,  appears  as  animated  with  the  desire  to  deliver  Rome  from  the  dominion  of  a  tyrant. 

XIV.  Claudius,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Germanicus  who  was  the  father  of  Caligula,  and 
consequently  uncle  by  the  father’s  side,  was  fixed  upon  by  the  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  guard  for  his 
successor,  and  came  into  possession  of  the  throne  without  encountering  much  opposition.  The 
.Senate,  as  we  have  said,  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  definite  course  of  their  own,  and  the  will  of 
the  soldiery  prevailed. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  our  history  is  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome, 
either  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  41,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year,  a.d.  42.  We  may,  however,  introduce  our  readers  to  the  persons  of  the  imperial  household 
whose  portraits  have  been  preserved.  Claudius,  who  was  chosen  by  the  soldiery,  had  been  permitted 
to  live  instead  of  suffering  the  fate  of  Germanicus,  in  consequence  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was 
held  for  his  sickly  constitution,  and  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  defective  powers  of  mind.  He 
was  fifty-one  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  the  empire,  and,  except  for  the  evil  influences  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  exercised  his  power  in  a  mild  and  beneficent  manner.  He  was  married  before  he 
became  emperor  to  his  first  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  Drusus  and  Claudia.  Upon  the  suspicion  of  her  having  attempted  his  life  he  divorced  her, 
and  married  JE lia  Petina,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Antonia.  Petina  was  divorced  in  her  turn, 
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when  Claudius  married  Valeria  Messalina,  who  was  his  wife  at  the  time  that  he  came  to  the  empire, 
and  by  her  he  had  two  children,  Britannicus,  and  a  daughter  Octavia.  Messalina  became  famous* 
or  rather  infamous,  for  incredible  excesses,  and  was  at  length  put  to  death  by  a  centurion  at  the 


Bust  of  Claudius,  from  the  marble  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol .  * 


Valeria  Messalina ,  the  third  wife  of 
Claudius,  from  the  marble  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


V.  Messalina,  from  the  marble  in  the  Collection  of 
Wilton  House. 


command  of  Claudius.  After  this  Claudius  became  hopelessly  enamoured  of  his  niece,  Agrippina 
(Minor),  sister  of  Caligula,  and  procured  a  decree  of  the  Senate  calling  upon  him  to  select  a  wife 
whom  he  might  judge  suit¬ 
able  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  autho¬ 
rising,  in  case  of  such 


Portrait  of  Agrippina,  from  a 
Com  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius. 


Head  of  A  henobarbus ,  the  first  husband  of 
Agrippina ,  and father  of  Nero,  from  the 
marble  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


being  his  choice,  the 
alliance  between  an  uncle 
and  a  niece,  which  hither¬ 
to  had  been  deemed  in¬ 
cestuous.  Divine  retribu¬ 
tion  very  quickly  followed, 
for  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  year  a.d.  49,  and  in  the  year  a.d.  54  Claudius  died  from  poison, 


Agrippina ,  sister  of  Caligula,  fourth  wife  of 
Claudius ,  and  mother  of  Nero,  from  the  marble 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol . 
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administered  by  this  same  Agrippina,  in  the  form  of  a  dish  of  mushrooms,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
in  order  to  secure  the  accession  to  the  empire  for  her  son  Nero. 


Twofold  error 
in  exaggerating 
the  vices  of 
the  Gentile 
world  and  the 
virtues  of  the 
Christians. 


Portrait  of  Clajtdius,  from  a 
Coin  struck  in  his  reign. 


XV.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  we  first  become  practically  cognisant  of  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  society  in  Rome,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fairly  truthful  picture 

of  the  actual  social  condition,  in  the  midst  of  which  those  who  first  embraced 
the  faith  of  Christ  found  themselves  placed,  it  will  be  almost  indispensably 
necessary  to  dispose  of  two  entirely  false  notions  very  generally  associated 
with  it,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  are  the 
most  calculated  to  lead  us  astray  from  the  real  truth  of  the  history. 

Over-zealous  Christian  writers  have  frequently  allowed  themselves,  out 
of  a  perfectly  one-sided  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Gospel,  to  fix  their  gaze  so 
exclusively  on  the  spectacle  of  the  confessedly  great  depravity  of  the  Gentile 
world,  that  they  appear  to  have  almost  shut  out  from  view  the  existence  of 
large  and  important  remains  of  the  original  piety,  virtue,  and  nobility  of 
mind  of  the  Roman  world,  which  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Gospel  to  rescue 
from  its  impending  wreck,  to  gather  itself,  and  to  elevate  to  the  still  higher  rank  and  dignity  of 
Christian  virtue.  This  is  one  of  the  errors,  and  the  other  is  a  similar  example  of  one-sided  blindness, 
which  consists  in  the  wilfully  shutting  the  eyes  to  a  feature  in  the  Christian  society  which  was 

contemplated  by  its  Divine  founder  from  the 
first,  as  that  which  would  for  ever  be  associated 
with  it;  and  in  loving,  in  the  place  of  the  literal 
truth,  to  draw  a  beautiful,  but  unhappily  a  purely 
ideal  and  imaginary,  picture  of  the  formation 
and  the  primitive  condition  of  the  Christian 
people.  According  to  this  purely  imaginary 
picture  it  is  supposed  to  exhibit  no  other  features 
except  those  of  superhuman  charity,  heroic 
virtue,  and  of  the  invincible  heroism  and  forti¬ 
tude  of  Christian  martyrdom. 

The  first  of  these  errors  tends  to  insinuate  a 
fundamentally  erroneous  estimate  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  to  explain  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  Christian  doctrines  came,  to  cite 
the  words  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  Leo  XIII., 
“  still  further  to  unfold  a  Divine  revelation 
already  given  to  men,”  the  light  of  which  had 
not  been  wholly  lost,  though  sadly  impaired ;  as 
also  to  restore  to  health  and  vigour  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  piety  and  virtue  which,  although  in  a 
state  of  sickness  and  disease,  had  by  no  means 
perished,  or  become  wholly  extinct.  The  second 
insinuates  a  still  more  palpably  erroneous  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  society  which 
the  parables  of  its  Divine  founder  invariably 
represent  to  us  as  always  certain  to  contain  the 
bad  and  the  good  mixed  together.  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  “  is  like 
unto  a  net  which  is  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathers  together  fish  of  every  kind,  bad  and  good,  which 


View  of  the  Arch  of  Claudius  Drusus  Germatiicus  ( the  father  of  the  Em - 
fieror  Claudius ),  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as  erected  in  his  honour,  on 
the  Apfian  Way.  The  brick  work  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Aqueduct  by  which  the  Eitiperor  Caracalla  conveyed  water  to  his 
Thermce. 
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the  fishermen,  when  it  is  full,  bring  out  of  the  sea,  and  sitting  upon  the  shore  gather  the  good  into 
vessels,  but  cast  away  the  bad  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  47).  Again,  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  the  field  of 
the  sower,  in  which  the  sower  himself  sowed  good  seed,  but  an  enemy  came  while  men  slept  and 
sowed  it  over  with  tares,  which  then  made  their  appearance  with  the  wheat;  and  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  commanded  that  both  should  be  allowed  to  grow  together  until  the  harvest”  (Matt.  xiii.  24). 

The  first  of  these  errors  is  that  with  which  we  are  here  mainly  concerned,  and  by  it  we  incur  the 
forfeit  of  almost  entirely  obscuring  the  important  reason  for  the  choice  which  the  Divine  wisdom 
made  of  the  Roman  world  to  hold  the  foremost  place  in  the  Gentile  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
doctrines.  It  is  undoubtedly  most  true  that  St.  Paul  draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the  moral  and 
religious  downfall  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  the 
force  and  truth  of  which,  especially  as  his  are  the  words  of  an  inspired  apostle,  whose  career  as  an 
apostle  made  him  almost  a  universal  eyewitness  of  the  fact  of  the  depravity  to  which  he  bears  witness, 
no  substantial  extenuation  is  to  be  attempted.  It  is  plain  from  these  words  that  the  Roman  world 
has  fully  entered  upon  the  career  of  vice  and  downfall  of  its  morality  which  will  prove  its  utter  ruin, 
except  God  Himself  undertakes  to  interpose  the  barrier  which  alone  can  have  the  power  to  arrest  the 
fatal  downward  progress.  But  for  all  this  the  Roman  world  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  its  ruin.  It  is  still  like  the  palace  which  an  earthquake  has  shattered,  the  building  is  in  part 
fallen  and  in  part  about  to  fall ;  its  certain  future,  if  it  is  left  to  itself,  is  to  become  a  total  wreck,  for 
it  cannot  repair  itself,  and  those  in  whose  immediate  keeping  it  is,  are  more  bent  upon  accelerating 
its  ruin  than  upon  taking  the  steps  that  are  proper  to  preserve  it.  Nevertheless,  portions  remain 
beautiful,  and  are  still  cared  for,  though,  failing  the  timely  intervention  of  some  competent  preserva¬ 
tive  power,  they  too  must  submit  to  their  inevitable  fate  and  eventually  sink  into  complete  decav. 

The  nobility  of  mind  and  the  virtues  of  ancient  Rome  were  all  fruits  of  the  same  Divine  agency, 
which  never  had  ceased,  and  never  could  have  ceased,  to  watch  over  the  state  of  the  world  before 
Christ,  and  which  was  now  further  unfolding  itself  for  the  benefit  of  men  in  the  higher  graces  and 
blessings  of  the  Christian  covenant  of  the  Gospel.  All  these  fruits  of  a  previous  work  of  God, 
though  existing  only  as  fragments  of  a  great  and  memorable  ruin,  belonged  in  truth  to  the  renewal 
of  the  grace  of  God  which  the  Gospel  was  carrying  all  over  the  earth.  In  the  same  manner  as  is 
said  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  the  fragments  of  the  chains  by  which  St.  Peter  had  been  bound 
in  the  dungeon  of  Herod  and  in  the  Mamertine  prison  of  Rome,  that  in  being  brought  in  contiguity 
with  each  other  they  suddenly  coalesced  and  formed  one  chain,  all  that  was  noble  and  good  in  the 
old  world  was  destined,  as  it  were,  to  rush  forward  to  the  Christian  society  in  order  to  coalesce  and 
to  become  united  to  it.  This  it  was  which  was  planned  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  we  cannot  but 
be  great  sufferers  from  our  failure  to  pav  to  it  the  tribute  of  recognition  which  every  act  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  must  for  ever  justly  claim  at  our  hands. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  we  suffer  from  the  error  in  question.  We  are  losers 
in  another  way.  We  forfeit  a  verv  large  part  of  the  eminently  practical  instruction  which  the  true 
picture  of  the  rise  and  formation  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  metropolis  is 
calculated  to  convey.  We  know  what  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was,  that  his 
work  should  be  “  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  but  holy  and 
wuthout  stain  ”  (Ephes.  v.  27).  Yet  we  also  know  from  his  own  testimony  how  sadly  possible  it  was 
for  these  hopes  to  be  disappointed.  We  hear  his  lamentation,  “for  many  walk,  of  whom  I  have 
often  told  you,  and  now  tell  you  weeping,  as  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  whose  end  is 
destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  and  who  mind  earthlv  things  ” 
(Philip.  iii.  18).  We  know  again,  from  our  own  experience,  that  the  Christian  society  with  which 
we  are  ourselves  familiar  is  not  without  its  own  human  side,  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be  swayed  to  and 
fro  by  alternations  proceeding  from  the  blindness,  the  infirmity,  and  the  illusions  that  are  the  lot  of 
humanity.  The  Gentile  world  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  angels  of  God,  but  the 
Christian  society  is  placed  under  a  rule  and  government  of  which  men  are  chosen  to  be  the  adminis- 
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trators,  whose  government,  by  the  very  reason  of  its  incomparable  greater  proximity  to  men  and 
their  concerns,  becomes  in  the  same  proportion  infinitely  more  subject  to  the  action  of  purely  human 
influences.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  description  of  the  entrance  of  the  Christian  society  into  the 
city  of  Rome  tends  to  portray  the  monstrous  and  exceptional  depravity  of  the  Csesars  as  the 
exclusive  normal  pattern  of  life  throughout  the  Gentile  world,  and  to  insinuate  that  on  the  other 
side  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  invincible  fortitude  of  Christian  martyrdom,  the  unfailing 
example  of  heroic  virtues  and  the  never-tiring  noble  devotion  of  the  Christian  converts  to  the  cause 
of  God,  the  necessary  penalty  of  all  exaggeration  inevitably  follows.  The  untrue  and  overstrained 
picture  brings  doubt  and  discredit  on  the  real  heroism  and  the  truly  heroic  virtues  which  certainly 
were  there.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  full  of  the  records  of  his  twofold  experience;  (1)  his  joy 
and  exultation  over  the  many  examples  of  the  good  fruits  of  his  apostolic  labours;  and  (2)  his 
sxrief  and  humiliation  for  the  desertions,  the  apostacies,  and  the  backslidings  of  many  from  whom  he 
looked  for  better  things. 

XVI.  Even  Tacitus,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  too  great  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the 
bright  side,  acknowledges  that  “  all  things  were  not  better  in  the  former  times  of  Rome,  and  that  his 
own  time  produced  much  that  was  deserving  of  praise  and  that  might  justly  be  proposed  for 
imitation  to  those  who  came  after”  (Ann.  iii.  55).  Seneca  also  says  very  truly,  “  We  must  not  lay 
the  blame  too  much  on  our  own  times.  Those  who  have  gone  before  us  have  complained,  we 
ourselves  complain,  and  those  who  come  after  us  will  complain,  that  all  morality  has  been  over¬ 
thrown,  that  crime  has  the  upper  hand,  that  humanity  is  becoming  deteriorated,  and  all  justice  has 
departed  from  men.  We  shall  always  have  the  same  story  to  tell  of  ourselves — that  we  are  bad,  that 
those  before  us  were  bad,  and,  as  I  regret  to  have  to  add,  that  those  who  will  come  after  us  will  be 
bad  also  ”  (De  Benefic.  i.  10).  “  No  time  of  the  world,”  adds  Seneca  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  has  been 
free  from  its  vices  :  this  is  the  condition  of  humanity  ”  (Epist.  xcvii.).  The  very  complaints,  however, 
and  the  penitential  acknowledgments  of  men  like  Tacitus  and  Seneca,  bear  witness  to  what  has 
never  been  wanting  in  the  w'orld  of  men,  viz.,  the  efforts  made  to  resist  vice  and  the  presence  of  the 
contrary  examples  of  virtue.  Though  the  Gospel,  then,  did  not  come  a  day  before  its  time  to  inter¬ 
pose  its  Divine  remedies  to  the  downward  progress  of  the  world,  it  would  be,  as  we  ha\c  repeatedly 
said,  an  extremely  serious  accusation  against  the  providence  of  God  which  had  been  charged  with 
the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  world  before  Christ,  if  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world  had  so  far  fallen 
into  total  ruin,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  spread  itself  over  the  nations,  could  find  no  remnants 
of  the  former  revelation,  and  nothing  of  the  former  order  of  things  Divine,  surviving  which  it  could 
claim  as  its  own  and  attract  to  itself.  God,  as  we  have  already  learned  to  know,  works  His  wonders 
in  the  world  of  men  by  condescending  to  make  use  of  men  and  human  things  as  instruments  for  the 
execution  of  His  designs.  As  we  have,  then,  interrogated  the  Gentile  world  to  wring  from  its  own 
mouth  the  confession  of  its  profound  misery  and  sense  of  guilt,  we  may  very  profitably  devote  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  to  the  opposite  purpose  of  a  brief  preliminary  glance  at  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture,  and,  as  it  were,  put  this  same  Gentile  world  through  an  interrogatory,  to  engage  it  to 
reveal  to  us  not  only  some  of  its  more  cheerful  and  inviting  features,  but  also  some  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  influences  which  were  at  work  in  it,  and  which  in  their  degree  were  pioneers  of  the  way  for  the 
Creater  and  more  preservative  influences  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
recur  to  this  point  in  a  much  more  complete  manner  later  on,  and  the  present  brief  preliminary 
dance  will  consequently  serve  to  introduce  the  subject  without  adding  unduly  to  the  length  of  the 

chapter. 

XVII.  We  observe,  then,  throughout  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  that  he  continually  gives  proof  of 
the  very  high  estimate  he  forms  of  much  that  is  still  noble  and  lofty  in  the  Gentile  world,  in  the  way 
of  which  he  earnestly  desires  that  the  Christians  should  never  come  to  place  any  kind  of  scandal  by 
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their  own  bad  and  reprehensible  example.  He  wishes  them  to  be  everywhere  the  “  good  odour  of 
Christ”  (2  Cor.  ii.  14),  providing  good  things  “not  only  before  God  but  also  before  men”  (Rom. 
xii.  17).  “For  the  rest,  brethren,”  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  “  whatever  things  are  true, 
whatever  things  are  chaste,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are  holy,  whatever  are  amiable,  what¬ 
ever  are  of  good  repute,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise  of  discipline,  think  of  these  things  ”  (Philip, 
iv.  8).  The  Christian  society  is  planted  in  Rome  in  order  that  it  may  increase  and  multiply,  and 
gather  to  itself  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.  Why  is  St.  Paul  thus  persistent  in  his  exhortations  to  st.  Paul 
the  Christians  to  be  so  minutely  careful  as  to  the  example  of  conduct  which  they  place  before  the  J^biHtyof  tilt- 
heathen  world  ?  The  reason  is  the  extremely  high  estimate  which  St.  Paul  forms  of  the  education  Rom.?,n  world 
and  the  understanding  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  the  Roman  world  generally,  and  the  conviction  viving. 
which  is  present  to  his  mind  that  this  world  is  not  to  be  gained  and  brought  into  the  obedience  of 
Christ  except  by  an  intelligence  and  an  order  of  self-possessed  and  virtuous  conduct  in  which  it  will  be 
forced  to  recognise  the  presence  of  that  which  is  superior  to  itself.  “  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you,” 
says  St.  John,  “  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ”  (1  John  iv.  4).  St.  Paul,  then,  earnestly  desires  that 
the  fruits  of  this  higher  and  greater  presence  may  be  made  manifest  in  the  Christians,  in  order  that 
they  may  the  more  effectually  gain  over  the  Roman  world  to  the  Christian  cause. 

What,  then,  is  this  Roman  world  which  can  only  be  gained  over  bv  the  higher  and  greater 
manifestations  of  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  Divine  Spirit  working  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
society?  It  would,  in  a  general  way,  be  a  perfectly  adequate  answer  to  reply,  that  we  know  it  by  its 
literature.  The  Christian  nations  are  compelled,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  this  literature, 
to  undergo  the  burden  of  learning  the  grammar  and  the  vocabulary  of  two  languages,  both  of  which 
have  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  current  languages  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  there  is  in  consequence  no 
access  to  this  literature  except  along  a  rugged  and  laborious  path.  The  native  literature  of  most  of 
the  European  people,  written  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  is,  numerically  speaking,  far  richer  in 
authors,  but  notwithstanding  this,  with  every  advantage  on  the  one  side  of  superior  abundance  and 
variety  and  the  absence  of  the  serious  extra  labour  which  nothing  but  the  continuous  application  of 
many  years  will  overcome,  the  literature,  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  Roman  world,  has  ever  ruled 
supreme,  and  ever  will  remain  supreme  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Christian  nations  surrender 
to  an  inextinguishable  desire  to  become  acquainted,  through  its  own  literature,  with  the  great  aitd 
noble  Gentile  Roman  world  that  at  length  surrendered  itself  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Even  St. 

Augustine,  who  is  open  to  a  certain  grave  reproach  for  his  failure  to  discern  the  remains  of  the 
former  Divine  revelation  in  the  Roman  world  (a  circumstance  that  is  perhaps  attributable  to  his 
peculiar  position  as  a  controversialist),  finds  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  extort  from  him  an 
involuntary  homasre.  At  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  his  City  of  God,  where  he  has  been  tracino- 
the  noxious  influences  of  the  deceptions  which  the  demons  were  permitted  to  practise  upon  the 
morals  of  Rome,  he  finds  that  after  centuries  of  such  deception  there  are  still  sufficient  remains  of 
this  noble  dignity  to  draw  from  him  the  following  eloquent  appeal : — “  Rather  then,”  he  addresses 
the  Romans,  “  seek  after  such  things  as  these,  O  praiseworthy  spirit  of  Rome !  O  ye  noble  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Reguli,  the  Scaevolce,  the  Scipios,  the  Fabricii,  seek  after  such  things  as  these,  and  fix 
vour  choice  on  these  and  not  on  the  most  shameful  vanity  and  the  most  deceitful  malignity  of  the 
demons.  .  .  .  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  degenerate  posterity,  calumniating  Christ  and  the  Christians, 
and  accusing  the  times  of  being  evil,  when  they  seek  for  times  not  in  which  they  can  enjoy  a  quiet 
life,  but  security  for  their  wickedness.  You  never  sought  either  pleasure  or  peace  for  your  countrv 
in  this  way.  Lay  rather  a  firm  hold  on  your  heavenly  home,  for  which  you  will  have  but  little  to 
labour,  and  where  your  reign  will  be  truly  durable”  (Civ.  Dei.  ii.  29). 

XVIII.  However,  as  our  survey  of  the  terrible  side  of  the  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman 
world,  has  dived  into  details  which  have  been  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Roman  writers  who  have 
preserved  them,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  nobility  of  the  Roman  world  should  not  be  left  simply  to 
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vague  general  testimony,  but  should  at  least  in  part,  as  space  may  permit,  be  allowed  to  speak  on  its 
own  behalf  through  the  proper  spokesmen,  the  poets  and  the  witnesses  whom  Rome  herself  is  proud 
to  acknowledge  as  her  own. 

The  Rome  which  heard  its  chief  poet  sing  of  the  pains  with  which  the  crimes  that  had  been 
committed  in  this  life  were  expiated  in  the  unseen  world,  was  not  a  city  which  at  that  time  had 
heard  so  much  as  an  echo  of  Christian  truth.  London  and  Paris,  cities  of  which,  whatever  reason 
there  may  be  to  doubt  whether  they  would  now  make  it  their  boast  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly 
that  they  were  Christian  cities,  have  certainly  heard  much  more  than  mere  echoes  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  yet  their  current  general  literature  possesses  no  poetry  in  popular  circulation  which  is 
calculated  to  put  their  malefactors  in  mind  of  the  future  torments  that  await  them  in  another  life,  in 
anything  like  the  same  vivid  manner  in  which  Virgil  sets  before  the  malefactors  of  Rome  a  picture 
highly  proper  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  timely  reflection — 

“  Sedet  aeternumque  sedebit 
Infelix  Theseus,  Phlegeasque  miserrimus  omnes 
Admonet,  et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras 
Discite  justitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  Divos.”  1 

— VI.  sEneitl,  617. 

The  remarkable  lines  which  exhibit  the  general  Roman  judgment  as  to  the  public  virtues  which  were 
held  in  honour  in  the  city,  and  are  further  to  be  rewarded  by  the  joys  of  the  future  elysium,  have 
been  already  cited  (page  167),  and  need  not  be  repeated.  We  may  turn  to  a  picture  of  the  more 
humble  walks  of  agricultural  life  in  the  rural  districts.  Here  Virgil's  description  of  the  little  country 
farmer’s  homestead,  the  quiet  industry  of  his  life,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  household,  is  not 
at  all  an  unfit  model  for  Christian  times  to  contemplate — 

“  Agricola  incurvo  terram  dimovit  aratro 

Hinc  anni  labor,  bine  patriam  parvosque  nepotes 
Sustinet.”  .  .  . 

The  seasons  succeed  each  other,  and  bring  in  their  various  produce — 

“  Glande  sues  laeti  redeunt ;  dant  arbuta  sylvae 
Et  varios  ponit  fetus  auctumnus.” 

Then  there  succeeds  the  picture  of  the  peaceful  happiness  of  the  home,  and  as  we  may  well  say,  of  its 
anticipated  Christian  character — 

“  Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati 
Casta  pudiciliam  servat  donuts.” 

—II.  Georgies,  513-523. 

Virgil  had  previously  celebrated  the  especially  blest  state  of  the  cultivator  of  the  earth — 

“  O  fortunatns  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint 

Agricolas,  quibus  ipsa  procul  discordibus  armis 
Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus.” 

The  poet  calls  the  earth  “most  just,”  because  it  is  ever  to  be  depended  upon  as  making  a  just 
return  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  life  of  the  cultivator  of  the  earth  is  pronounced  the 
most  blest  of  all  because  it  is  a  life  of  honest  toil  and  continuous  labour.  Thus  the  Roman  voild 
coincides  with  the  Gospel  in  honouring  the  industry  of  man.  The  life  of  the  luxurious  idleness  and 
dissipation  of  the  city  may  have  many  votaries  in  practice,  but  the  Roman  world,  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  her  great  poet,  pronounces  that  labour  and  industry  is  true  nobility.  1  he  apostle  of  the 

1  “  There  sits,  and  shall  for  ever  sit, 

Unhappy  Theseus  ;  saddest  Pldegeas  there 
Speaks  warnings  to  them  all,  and  through  the  shades 
To  those  around  him  testifies  aloud 
By  me  learn  right,  and  not  to  scorn  the  gods.” 

— Bercsford's  Translation. 
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Gospel  has  but  to  ratify  and  confirm  this  judgment  by  the  weight  of  his  words  and  his  example.  He 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  “  For  we  were  not  unquiet  in  the  midst  of  you,  neither  did  we  eat  our 
bread  in  idleness  at  the  cost  of  others,  but  in  labour  and  fatigue,  working  night  and  day  that  we 
might  be  burdensome  to  none.  .  .  .  For  when  we  were  with  you,  we  laid  down  this  rule  for  you, 
that  if  a  man  would  not  work  neither  should  he  eat”  (2  Thess.  iii.  7). 

Virgil,  again,  in  his  poem  of  the  iEneid,  has  a  beautiful  comparison  in  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Roman  world  in  praise  of  the  nobility  of  labour  shines  forth  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The 
early  rising  of  Vulcan  to  the  labour  of  forging  the  shield  and  the  arms  of  Hineas  is  compared  to  the 
early  rising  of  the  industrious  mother  of  a  family,  who  seeks  to  maintain  her  home  and  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  her  children  by  the  fruit  of  her  labour — 

“  Quum  femina  primum, 

Cni  tolerare  colo  vitam  tenuique  Minerva 
Impositum  cinerem  et  sopitos  suscitat  ignes, 

Noctem  addens  operi,  famulas  que  ad  lumina  longo 
Exercet  penso,  castum  ut  servare  cubile 
Conjugis  et  possit  parvos  educere  natos.”1 

— sEneid,  viii.  408. 

Passing  from  Virgil  to  Horace,  as  a  second  accepted  spokesman  of  the  mind  of  the  nobler  side  of 
Rome,  and  we  find  the  same  honour  expressed  for  the  honest  sufficiency  which  is  the  result  of 
independent  exertion.  Here  the  embarrassment  lies  in  the  choice,  but  the  doctrine  which  Horace 
inculcates  as  representing  the  true  traditional  mind  of  Rome,  is  that  the  insatiable  grasp  after  riches 
is  the  real  servitude,  and  that  in  order  to  true  and  honourable  liberty  it  is  indispensable  to  be  able  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  little  that  Divine  Providence  may  send ;  and  that  he  who  desires  to  avoid 
having  to  incur  the  yoke  of  a  master  must  be  able  to  face  the  prospect  of  poverty  without  fear. 
Here  is  a  Roman  sentiment  which  can  find  an  approving  echo  in  the  Christian  code  of  ethics _ 

“  Quanto  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit 
A  Dis  plura  feret,  nil  cupientium 
Nudus  c.istra  peto  et  transfuga  divitum 
Partes  linquere  gestio.” 

III.  Odes,  xvi.  21.2 

Neither  power  nor  the  possession  of  wealth  can  satisfy  the  really  noble  soul _ 

“  Latius  regnes  avidum  domando 
Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis 
Gadibus  jungas  et  uterque  Toenus 
Serviet  uni.”3 

— II.  Odes,  ii.  9. 

“  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,”  Solomon  has  said,  “  than  he  that  is  the  besieger  of  cities  ” 
(Prov.  xvi.  32).  St.  Paul  warns  Timothy,  “  that  they  who  desire  to  become  rich  fall  into  temptation 

1  “  When  first  the  housewife  that  with  distaff  earns 
Her  slender  living  wakes  the  dormant  fires, 

And  crowded  embers  adding  to  her  work 
The  hours  of  night,  and  by  the  glimmering  lamp 
Wearies  her  maidens  at  their  tedious  task, 

Unspotted  thus,  and  sacred  to  preserve 

Her  husband’s  bed,  and  rear  her  tender  babes.” 

— BeresforcTs  Translation. 

2  “  Yes  !  the  more  a  man,  believe  me,  shall  unto  himself  deny,  3  “  Subdue  the  lust  for  gold,  and  thine 

So  to  him  shall  the  immortals  bounteously  the  more  supply ;  Will  be  an  ampler  reign 

F rom  the  ranks  of  wealth  deserting  I  of  all  their  trappings  bare,  Than  if  thy  kingdom  should  combine 

To  the  camp  of  those,  who  covet  nought  that  pelf  can  bring,  repair.”  Far  Lybia  with  Spain.” 

—Martin's  Version.  —.Martin's  Version. 
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and  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and  into  manv  useless  and  hurtful  desires  which  drown  men  to  their 
perdition  and  death  ”  (1  Tim.  vi.  9) ;  and  Rome,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  her  popular  poet,  says 

“  Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehit  improbus  atque 
Serviet  teternum  quia  parvo  nesciet  uii.”  1 

— I.  Epist.  x.  39. 

Great  poets  such  as  Virgil  and  Horace  who  now  belong  no  longer  simply  to  the  city  and  world 
of  Rome,  but  to  the  entire  family  of  Adam,  and  whose  words  are  become  household  possessions 
among  nations  and  people  the  future  existence  of  whom  was  not  so  much  as  suspected  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  possess  the  special  prerogative,  that  their  words  are  not  merely  evidence  of 
sentiments  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  writing,  but  to  them  it  is  given  to  be  teachers  of 
mankind,  and  their  words  and  testimony  do  not  die  or  fall  to  the  ground,  but  continue  to  live  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  after  ages.  If  space  permitted,  the  parallel  between  the  nobler  side  of  Rome 
and  the  Christian  code  of  ethics  might  be  extended  into  a  far  wider  range  of  detail.  Probably,  how¬ 
ever,  sufficient  has  been  shown  to  establish  in  a  general  manner  the  fact  of  this  correspondence,  on 
which  is  founded  the  honour  and  esteem  in  which  the  Christian  society  has  always  held  the  choice 
literature  of  the  Roman  world,  in  both  its  languages,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 

XIX.  And  again,  lest  wre  might  be  carried  away  with  the  idea,  that  because  professional  satirists 
such  as  Juvenal,  and  matter-of-fact  annalists  like  Suetonius  and  1  acitus,  have  been  able,  and  w  ith  a 
truth  that  no  one  will  question,  to  make  a  very  shocking  display  of  the  bad  and  degraded  side  of  the 
Roman  world,  therefore  the  Christian  religion  could  meet  with  nothing  in  Roman  society  that  was 
homogeneous  to  itself,  and  that  its  condition  was  nothing  but  that  of  a  standing  incessant  piotest 
and  resistance  not  tempered  with  the  discovery  of  anything  savouring  of  the  virtuous  and  gentle 
.  character  of  human  life, — we  may  have  recourse  to  a  witness,  whose  testimony  is  contained  in  the 
correspondence  with  his  friends,  w’hich  has  been  preserved  and  has  come  down  to  us.  This  writer 
is  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  though  he  cannot  be  said  actually  to  belong  to  the  particular  period  of 
the  interval  of  time  which  now  occupies  us,  having  been  born  in  a.d.  62,  he  wras  from  his  earliest 
years  familiar  with  all  the  traditions  and  memories  of  this  time,  and  the  Rome  with  which  he  was 
personally  acquainted  was  doubtless  very  slightly  different  from  the  Rome  of  the  period  that  was 
known  personally  to  St.  Paul.  The  slight  difference  of  time  in  the  date  of  the  correspondence  can 
thus  hardly  be  treated  as  a  circumstance  of  any  material  importance.  In  such  a  letter  then  as  the 
following  we  have  the  portraiture  of  a  state  of  society  open  to  all  the  kindly  influences  of  the 
Christian  religion  : — 

“  Pliny,  to  his  friend  Marcellinus. 

“  I  write  these  lines  to  you  in  the  greatest  sorrow',  caused  by  the  death  of  the  youngest  daughter  of 
our  friend  Fundanus,  a  young  lady  than  whom  I  never  met  with  any  one  more  joyous  01  more  amiable, 
one  more  deserving  of  a  long,  not  to  say  an  immortal,  life.  She  had  not  completed  her  fourteenth 
year,  and  yet  to  all  the  sweetness  of  a  girl  and  the  modesty  of  a  virgin  she  added  the  prudence  of 
age  and  the  staidness  of  a  matron.  How  tenderly  she  would  cling  to  the  neck  of  her  father,  how 
loving  and  respectful  she  showed  herself  to  all  the  friends  of  her  family,  how  affectionate  she  was  to 
her  nurse,  and  her  various  preceptors  to  each  in  his  own  degree.  V  ith  what  application  and  in¬ 
telligence  she  pursued  her  studies,  how  guarded  and  cautious  she  was  in  her  amusements.  How 
great  was  her  moderation  and  patience,  and  with  what  fortitude  she  bore  hei  last  sickness.  She 
obeyed  the  directions  of  her  physicians,  and  exhorted  her  father  and  sister  to  resignation,  and  feeble 

1  He  that  is  afraid  of  want  shall  forfeit  a  liberty  that  is  better  than  all  metals,  he  shall  against  his  will  be  forced  to  bend  to 
the  yoke  of  a  master;  and  because  he  would  not  learn  to  be  content  with  a  little,  he  shall  be  foi  ever  a  slave. 
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as  she  became  in  her  bodily  strength  she  kept  up  all  the  vigour  of  her  mind.  This  vigour  remained 
with  her  to  the  last,  and  was  never  broken  either  by  the  force  of  her  disease  or  the  fear  of  death, 
giving  us  all  the  more  reason  to  grieve  for  and  to  lament  her  loss.  Oh  truly  sad  and  mournful 
bereavement !  oh  time  of  mourning  more  sad  even  than  that  of  death  !  She  was  already  affianced  to 
a  noble  youth,  the  day  of  the  marriage  had  been  fixed,  and  we  were  invited.  What  a  joy  exchanged 
for  what  a  grief!  I  cannot  describe  to  you  in  words  the  keen  pang  I  experienced  in  my  mind  when 
I  heard  Fundanus  (what  does  not  mourning  make  us  acquainted  with  !)  himself  issuing  the  orders  that 
the  money  which  he  had  destined  for  the  purchase  of  bridal  dresses,  pearls,  and  jewels,  should  be 
spent  upon  incense,  anointings,  and  fragrance  for  the  burial.  Here  is  our  wise  and  learned  friend 
who  from  his  earliest  years  has  applied  himself  to  the  highest  studies  and  pursuits,  now  turning  his 
back  upon  all  to  which  he  was  wont  to  devote  himself,  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  prayer, 
to  the  neglect  of  every  other  virtue.  ^  ou  may  excuse  him,  nay,  you  may  even  praise  him  if  you 
think  upon  what  it  is  that  he  has  lost.  He  has  lost  a  daughter  who  not  only  reflected  his  character, 
but  also  his  very  countenance  and  look,  and  was  bv  a  wonderful  resemblance  the  exact  image  of 
her  father.  Should  you  write  to  him,  be  sure  to  give  him  the  consolation  that  so  just  a  ground  of 
sorrow  calls  for,  but  do  this  gently  and  not  too  pointedly  expressed  :  and  that  such  may  the  more 
readily  find  admittance,  allow  a  little  time  to  elapse.  When  the  wound  is  still  fresh  the  hand  of 
the  physician  is  an  object  of  dread,  afterwards  it  can  be  borne,  and  it  ends  by  being  looked  for.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  the  wound  of  the  mind  is  still  recent,  it  rejects  and  flees  from  comfort, 
later  on  it  desires,  and  ends  by  being  truly  grateful  for  what  is  given.1  Farewell.” 

No  one  could  be  in  the  least  surprised  had  the  intelligence  come  down  to  us  that  the  Fundanus, 
whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  accomplished  and  affectionate  daughter  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
thrown  him  upon  the  resources  of  such  piety  as  the  religion  of  Rome  still  rendered  possible,  had 
since  become  a  Christian  and  even  a  martyr  for  the  faith.  Pliny’s  letters,  it  may  be  observed,  contain 
a  much  more  trustworthy  representation  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  world  in  which  the 
large  clement  of  what  was  truly  noble  and  great  survived,  than  the  kind  of  professional  portrait  which 
a  satirist  by  calling,  such  as  Juvenal,  paints,  to  whom  all  that  is  scandalous  and  odious  is  the  very 
material  with  which  his  particular  vocation  is  sustained ;  and  certainly  the  letters  of  Pliny  bear  abun¬ 
dant  testimony  to  the  existence  of  very  much  in  Rome  that  could  not  be  regarded  as  at  all  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  on  behalf  then  of  such  persons  as  Fundanus  and  his  household  that  St. 

Paul  makes  his  urgent  and  his  oft-reiterated  appeals  to  the  Christians,  to  regard  it  as  their  especial 
duty  and  study,  to  set  before  their  fellow  Roman  citizens  an  irreproachable  example,  that  these 
might  feel  the  attraction  of  the  sweet  odour  of  Christ,  and  be  drawn  by  it  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

XX.  Another  noble  feature  in  the  Roman  world  also  here  claims  our  attention,  as  that  which  won¬ 
derfully  tended  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Christian  evangelists  in  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Christian  redemption.  This  was  the  firm  grasp  which  the  Roman  world  held  upon  the  need  for  The  firm 
mental  cultivation.  The  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Rome  had  now  for  some  time,  as  we  have  said,  fh^Roman  °f 
been  educated  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and  public  discourses,  lectures,  ^jfudr‘omental 
and  harangues  upon  all  the  great  questions  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  accustomed  to 
discuss,  abounded  in  Rome  and  in  almost  every  other  city  and  municipality  of  the  empire.  This 
spirit  of  mental  activity  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  native  in  Rome.  Cato  the  Elder,  the  same 
w  ho  gave  his  vote  in  the  Senate  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  had  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
banishing  all  the  Greek  teachers  of  philosophy  from  Rome.  It  was,  however,  the  destiny  of  Rome 
to  become  a  cosmopolitan  metropolis  of  the  nations,  and  as  the  Greek  philosophy  had  spread  itself 
over  all  the  cities  which  had  been  overrun  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  as  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks  was  one  of  invincible  enterprise  and  travel  that  no  external  force  could  repress,  the  opposi- 

1  Letters  of  Caius  Plinius,  B.  V.  Epist.  16. 
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tion  of  Cato  produced  very  little  effect.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career  even  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  learning  Greek  to  prosecute  the  literary  labours  to  which  he  devoted  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  The  cosmopolitan  city,  consequently,  had  to  submit  to  be  carried  away  captive 
by  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  for  speculation,  and  Rome  became  inundated  with  the  sophists,  the 
rhetors,  and  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  who  established  their  lecture-halls,  classes,  and  schools  in 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in  the  city  itself. 

Education  in  Rome  was  far  more  Greek  than  Roman.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  specimens  of  the 
letter-writing  of  Augustus  Caesar  preserved  by  Suetonius  and  those  of  Pliny,  the  two  languages  were 
indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  correspondence,  and  if  of  correspondence,  also,  as  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  of  conversation.  Greek  literature  and  the  polished  use  of  the  Greek  language  dated  from  the 
days  of  Homer ;  polished  Latin  literature  only  from  Cicero  and  his  cotemporaries.  What  wonder, 
then,  if  the  conquering  cosmopolitan  genius  of  Rome  is  seen  to  lay  its  hands  upon  the  Greek  language, 
its  literature  and  philosophy — not  as  an  exotic  or  as  a  thing  foreign  to  itself,  to  Rome  nothing  is 
foreign  or  exotic ;  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  w'orld,  assimilates  everything  to 
itself:  and  as  Latium  possesses  nothing  native  to  bear  comparison  with  the  literature  and  philosophy 
of  Greece,  Rome  appropriates  the  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 

The  subjects  which  entered  into  the  range  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  which  formed  the  staple 
of  the  matter  treated  in  the  public  lecture-halls  and  the  classes  of  students  pursuing  their  studies 
under  their  respective  professors,  differed  very  much  less  from  the  same  thing  which  we  see  passing 
before  our  eyes  at  the  present  day  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  1  he  Greek  philosopher  discoursing 
to  an  auditory  in  Rome  on  the  moral  virtues,  as  these  form  part  of  the  ethics  of  philosophy,  was 
only  an  anticipation  of  the  preacher  of  a  Christian  pulpit ;  and  the  difference  between  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  the  preacher  would  not  be  in  absence  of  a  subject  in  common,  but  in  this,  that  the 
Christian  preacher  commands  a  further  degree  of  knowledge  not  possessed  by  the  philosopher. 
The  philosopher  would  have  to  say,  Listen  to  me  as  I  lay  before  you  the  to  koXov  koX  ayadov,  the 
intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue;  the  Christian  preacher  would  say,  I  do  not  only  lay  before 


you,  like  the  philosopher,  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue  which  I  by  no  means  deny. 
Virtue  is  all  that  the  philosopher  says.  It  is  truly  beautiful  and  truly  excellent.  I  place  before 
you,  however,  that  which  is  not  known  to  the  philosopher,  the  prospect  of  a  future  tribunal  which 
will  take  account  of  your  virtue,  to  reward  it  in  a  manner  beyond  your  highest  conception.  “  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
things  which  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him”  (1  Cor.  ii.  9;  Isa.  lxiv.  4).  W  e  shall 
all  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ”  (Rom.  xiv.  10).  The  Christian  preacher  has  not  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Gentile  philosopher,  but  to  enforce  it  with  sanctions  that  were  unknown  to  this 
philosopher.  He  has  only  still  further  to  amplify  and  to  unfold  this  work,  introducing,  where  this 
is  needed,  the  necessary  corrections.  The  lecture-rooms,  the  classes,  and  the  course  of  studies  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  education  of  the  Roman  world  were  all  so  many  forerunners  and  pioneers 
of  the  way  for  the  evangelists  of  the  Gospel.  These  evangelists  did  not  come  to  lessen  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  still  less  to  rob  them  of  their  mental  cultivation,  or  their  literature, 
or  their  philosophy.  They  came  upon  the  mission  still  further  to  unfold  and  to  carry  out  the  work 
whieh  the  preceptors,  the  rhetors,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  Gentile  world  had  commenced,  and  to 
establish  the  lasting  concord  between  this  work  of  theirs  and  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 
Christianity  retains  the  Aristotle  of  the  Gentile  world  in  his  post  of  pre-eminence  as  the  pedagogue 
in  chief  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  The  nations  of  the  world  who,  like  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  and  the 
Turks,  turn  their  backs  upon  Aristotle,  the  wild  and  savage  people  like  the  Zulu  Kaffirs  and  the  Red 
Indians  of  the  far  west  of  the  North  American  continent,  who  are  in  ignorance  of  his  existence,  all 
alike  suffer  the  unavoidable  penalty  of  having  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  outer  darkness  of  barbarism. 
Where  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  philosophy  and  literature  are  present,  there  will  be  civilisation  and 
refinement,  but  to  separate  Aristotle  from  his  subjection  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine 
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of  His  future  judgment  of  the  earth,  is  to  establish  the  power  of  the  last  and  final  enemy  of  God 
upon  the  earth,  the  reign  of  Antichrist. 

We  may  thus  understand  how  willingly  St.  Paul  availed  himself  while  he  was  in  Corinth  of  the 
school  of  the  public  rhetor  or  lecturer,  Tyrannus,  disputing  in  it  daily  (Acts  xix.  9).  St.  Luke  savs 
this  was  done  daily  for  the  space  of  two  years ;  the  consequence  being,  all  who  dwelt  in  Asia, 

Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord.  When  St.  Paul  went  to  Athens  he  appears 
to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  audience  to  listen  to  him.  In  the  Hebrew  synagogue 
of  Athens  he  disputed  with  the  Jews  and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  were  attached  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  as  the  “  Colentes  ”  or  Gentiles  who  sought  the  permission  of  the  Jews  to  participate  in  their 
creed  and  their  worship,  but  besides  this  he  was  able  to  harangue  in  the  open  air  in  the  forum,  or 
place  of  public  assembly  of  the  citizens,  every  day,  and  there,  found  members  of  the  Epicurean  and 
the  Stoic  schools  to  dispute  with  him. 

The  consequence  of  these  public  discussions  in  the  place  of  assembly  was  that  the  citizens 
assembled  their  court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  bringing  the  Apostle  before  it  said  to  him,  “  Can  we 
know  what  is  this  new  doctrine  which  is  being  spread  about  by  you  ?  for  you  deal  in  things  that  are 
new  to  our  ears;  we  desire,  therefore,  to  know  what  these  things  mean”  (Acts  xvii.  19).  St.  Paul 
was  thus  able,  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  love  and  pursuit  of  philosophy,  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  entire  city  of  Athens,  and  the  result  ot  his  words  before  the  Areopagus  was,  that  they  dissolved 
the  assembly,  saying  to  him,  “We  will  hear  thee  again  concerning  this  matter.”  The  same  in  sub¬ 
stance  was  St.  Paul’s  experience  in  Rome.  He  spent  two  entire  years  in  Rome  in  his  hired  lodgings 
under  a  military  guard,  before  his  appeal  to  the  Emperor  came  on  for  a  hearing.  During  these  two 
years  he  “  received  every  one  who  came  to  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  all 
things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  with  all  confidence,  no  man  hindering  him  ”  (Acts  xxviii.  31). 

What  was  it  that  brought  Rome  and  the  Romans  to  visit  the  prisoner,  confined  to  his  hired  Roman  mental 
lodgings  under  the  care  of  a  military  guard,  waiting  for  his  cause  to  come  before  Cresar?  It  was Semfss^oP 
the  Greek  education  of  the  Romans,  and  their  consequent  familiarity  with  all  the  questions  which  St‘  Paul' 
Greek  philosophy  habitually  discussed,  and  the  solution  of  which  the  human  mind  will  never  desist 
from  seeking  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Numerous  passages  in  the  works  of  Seneca  strongly  speak 
for  the  extreme  probability  that  their  author  must  have  been  more  than  once  a  visitor  to  St.  Paul 
during  this  term  of  his  confinement,  though  his  great  wealth  and  high  position  in  Nero’s  court, 
added  to  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  liable  to  be  engendered  by  the  tenets  of  the  Stoic  school  to 
which  he  professed  to  belong,  proved  a  fatal  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  his  professing  himself  a 
Christian.  In  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  he  describes  himself  as  daily  fre¬ 
quenting  the  lectures  of  a  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Metronax,  in  Naples,  whose  house  was  the 
resort  of  both  young  and  old ;  and  he  anticipates  the  possible  remonstrance  of  his  friend  by  remark¬ 
ing,  that  “  to  learn  will  always  be  needed  as  long  as  there  is  that  which  you  do  not  know,  and  this 
is,  if  the  proverb  is  to  be  trusted,  as  long  as  you  live  ”  (Epist.  lxxiv.) 

XXI.  As  an  instance  of  the  influence  which  teachers  of  philosophy  could  exercise  in  Rome,  we 
may  conclude  our  chapter  with  a  brief  account  of  a  certain  “  Demetrius  ”  who  lived  in  Rome  during 
the  period  to  which  we  are  referring.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Cynics,  and  practised  all 
the  abnegation  of  the  most  determined  mendicant  friar  in  the  midst  of  all  the  luxuries  and  self- 
indulgence  of  Rome,  extorting  a  universal  respect  for  himself  and  his  school  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  that  had  been  passed  upon  it  by  Cicero.1 

Seneca  relates  of  this  Demetrius  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  offered  him  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  about  c^?i6,ooo,  from  which  he  turned  away  in  disdain,  and  afterwards  expressed  his  surprise  that 
Caligula  should  not  have  had  sufficient  sense  to  know  that,  if  he  had  been  seriously  bent  on  tempting 

1  “The  entire  way  of  life  of  the  Cynics  is  to  be  condemned,  for  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  becoming  ( verecundia ),  without 
which  nothing  can  be  right  and  nothing  can  be  honourable”  (De  off.  i.  148). 
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him  to  change  his  state,  he  ought  to  have  offered  him  the  empire  (Sen.  Benefic.  vii.  xx.)  When 
Nero  threatened  him  with  death,  he  replied,  says  Epictetus,  “You  threaten  me  with  death,  nature 
threatens  the  same  to  you”  (Epict.  xxv.  22.)  Seneca  frequently  made  him  the  companion  of  his 
travels,  and  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  “  I  take  Demetrius  about  with  me,  and  much  prefer  to  converse 
with  him,  half-clad  as  he  is,  than  with  the  gentlemen  that  wear  purple  ”  (Epist.  Ixii.),  and  in  the  book 
(vii.  De  Benef.)  just  cited  he  speaks  of  him  “as  a  man  who  had  made  his  appearance  in  our  times, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to  corrupt  him,  and  that  there  was  nothing  by  which 
we  could  ourselves  be  corrected”  (8).  Demetrius  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  description  of  the 
death  of  the  “  Foetus  Thrasea,”  who  had  received  one  of  the  commands  of  the  tyrant  Nero  to  put  an 

end  to  his  life.  The  words  of  Tacitus  are,  that, 
“  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Consul’s 
quaestor  was  sent  to  Thrasea  as  he  was  passing 
his  time  in  recreation  in  the  garden.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  holding  receptions  in  which  a 
large  number  of  men  of  rank  and  illustrious 
ladies  were  gathered  together.  Demetrius  was 
present,  and  appeared  to  engross  the  greatest 
share  of  his  attention.  He  was  a  teacher  be¬ 
longing  to  the  school  of  the  Cynics,  and,  as 
was  to  be  gathered  from  the  air  of  strained 
intent  expressed  in  their  countenances  and  the 
occasional  words  which  could  be  heard,  Thrasea 
was  making  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  soul  and  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
the  body”  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  34). 

We  can  thus  have  no  cause  to  wonder  at 
the  store  which,  for  want  of  anything  better, 
educated  society,  before  it  became  Christian, 
had  learned  to  set  upon  its  public  lecturers, 
philosophers,  and  teachers,  such  as  they  could 
then  be  had.  And  when  any  one  among  them 
made  his  appearance  more  distinguished  than 
the  rest  bv  his  eloquence  and  other  gifts,  his 
popularity  could  not  fail  to  be  proportionately 
great.  The  statue  of  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
“  Posidonius,”  Cicero’s  preceptor  in  rhetoric, 
and  of  whom  he  often  in  his  works  speaks  with 
very  great  affection  and  respect,  is  here  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  it  may  bear  to 
be  considered,  not  simply  as  a  work  of  art — this  is  not  at  present  the  point  on  question  but  the 
person  of  Posidonius  himself,  truthfully  represented  by  his  statue  as  we  may  presume,  is  one  that 
would  do  honour  by  its  aspect  of  deep  thought  and  gravity  to  any  Christian  university  or  seat 
of  learning.  Contrast  the  following  description  which  Pliny  gives  to  his  nephew  in  one  of  his 
letters  of  the  rhetor  Is£eus,  and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  a  parallel 
as  regards  gifts  appears  in  a  Christian  pulpit.  Pliny  writes  as  follows  of  this  Isaeus,  “  The  fame 
which  preceded  him  was  great  enough,  but  it  failed  to  come  up  to  the  reality.  What  consummate 
power  and  flow  of  both  thoughts  and  words.  His  language  is  Greek,  indeed  Attic.  His  openings 
are  terse,  easy,  and  agreeable,  sometimes  serious  and  lofty.  He  puts  many  controverted  points 
before  his  audience  and  leaves  the  choice  with  them ;  sometimes  he  takes  them  by  surprise,  rising 
up  and  entering  into  his  subject  in  earnest.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  he  has  everything  at  hand. 


Statue  of  the  Stoic  philosopher ,  Posidonius ,  the  master  of  Cicero  in  rhetoric 
(he  lived  and  died  in  Rhodes),  from  the  marble  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
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What  hidden  meanings  he  brings  out,  and  in  a  language  how  exquisitely  polished  and  select!  Ilis 
sudden  utterances,  what  reading  and  careful  study  do  they  not  display?  His  beginning  is  to  the 
point,  his  setting  forth  of  the  subject  lucid,  his  reasoning  close,  his  conclusions  forcible,  his 
illustrations  uncommon,  and  he  ends  by  teaching,  pleasing,  and  gaining  his  point.  His  reflec¬ 
tions  are  well  interspersed,  and  his  arguments  concise  and  effective,  and  remarkable  for  a  certain 
character  which  it  is  a  kind  of  feat  to  be  able  to  attain  to  in  writing.  His  power  of  memory 
passes  belief;  he  is  able  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  extempore  without  tripping  in  a  word.  This 
excellence  has  not  been  acquired  except  by  long  study  and  practice.  For  days  and  nights  he  has 
done  nothing  else,  he  goes  nowhere  and  receives  no  visits.  He  is  past  his  sixtieth  year,  and  yet 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  still  in  his  studies :  he  is  one  of  a  class  of  men  than  whom  there  is 
nothing  more  simple,  more  sincere,  or  better.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the  forum,  and  have  to  do 
with  the  real  business  of  litigation,  learn  no  little  malice  in  spite  of  ourselves.  A  school,  an  auditory, 
and  a  fictitious  dispute  is  a  peaceable  thing,  harmless  enough  in  its  way,  and  not  the  less  pleasing, 
especially  to  old  people.  For  what  can  be  happier  in  old  age  than  that  which  is  sweetest  in  youth  ? 
For  the  above  reason,  I  give  my  opinion  that  Isaeus  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  but  he  is 
also  one  of  the  happiest  of  men,  and  if  you  do  not  desire  ro  make  his  acquaintance  you  must  be 
made  of  either  iron  or  stone.  Come  then  here,  if  not  for  my  sake  or  for  any  other  reason,  at  least 
to  hear  him.  Have  you  never  read  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Gades  who  came  even  from  that  remote 
part  of  the  world  to  see  Titus  Livy,  and  returned  the  moment  he  had  seen  him?  It  would  be  a 
piece  of  insensibility  to  the  beautiful — an  illiterate,  slow,  and  almost  disgraceful  thing — not  to  value  an 
acquaintance  than  which  none  can  be  more  agreeable,  more  honourable,  or  more  refined.  You  may 
say,  I  have  many  here  to  read,  fully  his  equals  in  eloquence.  We  have  at  any  time  the  opportunity 
for  reading,  but  not  for  listening  to  a  speaker ;  there  is  nothing,  according  to  the  common  saying, 
that  is  like  the  living  voice.  It  may  often  be  true  that  there  will  be  more  pungency  in  what 
you  read,  but  nothing  takes  so  deep  a  hold  of  the  mind  as  that  which  is  fixed  in  it  by  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  looks,  the  appearance,  and  the  gestures  of  the  speaker.  Unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose 
there  is  no  truth  in  what  is  related  of  iEschines,  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  read  an  oration 
of  Demosthenes  to  the  people  of  Rhodes,  who  were  all  beside  themselves  with  admiration,  he  added, 
‘But  what  if  you  had  heard  the  wild  beast  himself?’  And  yet  if  we  are  to  credit  Demosthenes, 
iEschines  was  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  utterance.  Nevertheless,  he  acknowledged  how  far 
better  the  author  himself  could  give  expression  to  his  own  words.  Now  all  the  above  has  but 
one  drift,  either  that  you  should  come  to  hear  Isasus,  or  that  you  should  make  yourself  heard. 
Farewell!”  (Letters  ii.  3).1 

Christian  populations,  who  are  often  rather  spoilt  children  from  the  very  abundance  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  public  instruction  and  lectures  which  the  Christian  religion  has  secured  for  them,  surely 
ought  to  have  not  a  little  charitable  sympathy  with  the  intelligent  interest  and  esteem  that  a  busy 
man  of  the  world  like  Pliny,  enjoying  what  we  should  now  describe  as  a  first-rate  practice  at  the 
bar,  evinces  in  such  a  substitute  as  the  rhetor  Isaeus  afforded  the  Gentile  society  of  Rome  for  the 
preacher  and  the  pulpit  of  the  Christian  times.  And  if  in  the  absence  of  any  better  source  of  con¬ 
solation  and  satisfaction  for  the  doubts  by  which  the  souls  of  men  will  never  cease  to  be  agitated  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  philosophy  and  its  teachers  could  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Gentile 
world,  can  we  wonder  that  at  last  the  philosophers  ended  by  ceding  their  place  to  the  evangelists  of 
the  Gospel? 

1  See  a  similar  eulogy  of  the  philosopher  Euphrates.  “  The  sanctity  of  his  life  is  most  exemplary,  and  his  affability  is  no 
less.  He  inveighs  against  vices,  not  against  men.  He  does  not  lash  the  erring,  but  corrects  them.  You  may  follow  his  advice 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  confidence,  and  you  may  desire  that  he  should  persuade  you,  when  he  has  already  really  done 
so  ”  (Letters,  i.  10). 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  CHAIR  OF  ST.  PETER  IN  ROME ,  AND  THE  FIRST  PLANTING 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY  IN  THE  CITY. 


I.  The  twofold  importance  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter  as  an  epoch  in  the  history :  (i.)  The  first  planting 
of  the  supreme  Christian  jurisdiction  in  Rome  ;  (2.)  The  first  formal  coalition  of  the  two  orders 
of  preparation  respectively  committed  to  the  nation  of  Israel  and  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  person 
oj  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome.  II.  The  more  veiled  and  concealed  character  of  the  preparation 
entrusted  to  the  city  of  Rome.  III.  The  more  open  manifestation  of  Divine  power  in  the  work 
of  preparation  confided  to  Israel.  IF.  Reason  of  the  dispersion  of  Israel  through  the  Gentile 
ivorld,  and  how  this  dispersion  caused  the  Israelites  to  he  instrumental  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  F.  Outline  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  colony  in  Rome.  FI.  Outline  of  the  history 
of  events  in  Palestine  previous  to  the  conversion  of  the  first  Gentile  convert,  Cornelius.  FII. 
Ccesarea  and  the  Italian  cohort .  I  III.  Cornelius  not  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  hut  a  religious 

Gentile.  IX.  The  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  X.  The  formation  of  the 
Gentile  Church  at  Antioch.  XI.  The  events  which  led  to  St.  Peter's  going  to  Rome.  XII. 
St.  Peter  arrives  in  Rome,  and  takes  up  his  residence  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  XIII.  St.  Peter 
removes  his  residence  to  the  Fiminal.  XIF.  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  XF.  The 
first  encyclical  letter  of  St.  Peter.  X  FI.  St.  Peter  erects  the  Patriarchates  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  XFII.  The  conversion  of  the  Lady  Pomponia  Grcecina.  XFIII.  St.  Peter 
erects  his  chair  in  Rome.  XIX.  The  edict  of  banishment  of  the  Jews :  St.  Peter  quits  Rome. 


HE  arrival  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  forms,  in  a  twofold  sense,  an 
epoch  of  primary  importance  in  our  history.  It  is  of  primary 
importance  as  being  the  first  act  of  planting  in  the  city  of  Rome 
the  grain  of  mustard  seed  of  the  new  supreme  pontifical  juris¬ 
diction,  which  has  since  grown  into  the  tree  whose  branches 
have  covered  the  whole  earth  and  whose  leaves  have  been  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  is,  however,  if  possible,  of  even 
still  greater  importance  on  a  second  ground,  that  of  its  being 
the  first  formal  act  of  uniting  in  one  the  hitherto  separate 
orders  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel  which  have  been  respec¬ 
tively  committed  to  the  city  of  Rome  and  to  the  chosen  nation 
of  Israel.  The  multiform  and  widelv-extended  system  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  of  the  world  entrusted  to  the  citv  of  Rome, 
which  we  have  been  tracing  in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  not  to  be  suffered  to  obscure  or  to  throw 
into  the  shade  the  more  ancient  and  higher  order  of  preparation  which  has  been  similarly  entrusted 
to  the  chosen  nation  of  Israel.  Had  the  plan  indeed  of  our  volume  been  that  of  laying  before  its 
readers  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Church,  it  would  in  this  case  have  been  inseparable  from 
such  a  purpose  to  have  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  work  of  preparation  as  accomplished  by 
the  chosen  nation  of  Israel,  at  least  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  have 
apportioned  at  least  a  similar  amount  of  labour  to  the  task  of  recording  the  various  stages  of  Israelite 
progress,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  Israelite  influence  upon  the  numerous  nations,  people,  and 
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even  of  the  great  men  of  the  Gentile  world  who,  in  various  ways,  were  brought  into  communication 
with  Israel.  The  priority  both  of  time  and  of  rank  in  this  general  work  of  preparation  belongs 
beyond  dispute  to  the  prophet  people  of  Israel,  and  not  to  the  military  and  law-giving  city  of  Rome. 

Space,  however,  and  the  necessarily  restricted  plan  of  our  volume,  has  unavoidably  excluded  a  similar 
investigation  into  the  work  of  preparation  that  was  entrusted  to  Israel,  notwithstanding  its  undeniable 
prerogative  of  priority  and  precedence.  We  shall  consequently  here  be  under  the  necessity  of  resting 
satisfied  with  just  so  much  of  a  brief  retrospect  upon  the  career  of  the  nation  of  Israel  as  will  serve 
to  throw  the  requisite  light  upon  the  all-important  result  for  the  future  of  the  entire  world,  that  was 
effected  when  the  two  orders  of  preparation  respectively  committed  to  Israel  and  to  the  military  city 
became  for  the  first  time  formally  concentrated  in  the  person  of  Peter,  by  the  act  of  his  erecting  his 
chair  of  government  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  vista  as  regards  the  city  of  Rome  which  we  have  hitherto  been  contemplating,  as  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  its  accomplishment  have  passed  before  us  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  exhibited  the 
wisdom  of  God  verifying  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  in  Rome  the  truth  contained  in  the  words 

J  O 

of  Solomon — It  is  better  for  two  to  live  together  than  for  one  to  be  by  himself,  for  they  derive  a 
better  reward  from  their  being  associated  together  in  their  labour.1 

We  have  seen  Rome  become  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  remain  no  longer  merely  the  Rome  Romeappro- 
which  had  extinguished  her  great  rival  Carthage  and  had  made  herself  the  military  master  of  the  pterSure^61^ 
cities  of  Italy.  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  has  shown  herself  charged  with  a  much  higher  mission  to  philosophy, 

'  ,  .  0  .  °  and  civilisatio 

fulfil  than  merely  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nations  as  the  armed  policeman,  required  to  look  on  to  herself. 

simply  unconcerned  so  long  as  no  public  breach  of  peace  demands  the  intervention  of  his  strong 
arm  to  put  it  down.  The  providence  of  God  has  not  fixed  the  yoke  of  Rome  upon  the  necks  of 
the  nations  to  extinguish  their  municipal  liberties,  to  destroy  all  their  energy  and  freedom  of 
thought,  to  impose  a  leaden  uniformity  upon  them,  of  which  vacuity,  monotony,  and  barbarism  are 
the  only  discernible  characteristics.  Rome  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  justice  and  jurisprudence, 
of  her  intelligence  and  her  civilisation,  of  her  schools  of  thought  and  of  the  arts  of  life ;  and  here 
the  rule  of  Solomon,  “  Two  are  better  than  one,”  is  seen  to  have  its  application.  Divine  Providence, 
as  we  have  learned,  formed  a  coalition  between  the  military  and  governing  science  of  Rome  with  the 
cultivated  intellect  and  literature  of  Greece,  in  order  that  imperial  Rome  should  be  henceforward 
constituted  as  the  metropolis  in  which  the  distinguishing  qualifications  of  the  Latins  and  of  the 
Greeks  might  be  made  to  derive  “  a  better  reward  from  being  associated  together  in  their  labour.” 

And  undoubtedly  the  history  of  the  city  bears  its  testimony  very  clearly,  that  precisely  in  proportion 
as  the  fusion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  elements  came  to  be  consolidated,  and  as  the  city,  so  to 
speak,  expanded  its  mind  to  become  the  central  seat  of  this  union  and  combination,  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  city  over  the  nations  became  pari  passu  equally  firmly  established  and  consolidated.  We 
may  easily  perceive  the  mind  of  Rome  to  have  always  been  of  the  nature  of  an  expansive  intelligence. 

Numerous  eventful  periods  in  her  history  show  how  her  leading  statesmen  and  generals  were  per¬ 
fectly  able  to  grasp  all  the  bearings  of  each  new  emergency  as  it  arose,  and  how  they  were  always 
able  to  act  with  a  marvellous  maturity  of  discernment,  precisely  in  the  manner  which  the  new 
emergency  required.  A  rustic,  retrograde,  and  barbarous  Rome,  then,  could  obviously  never  have 
been  able  permanently  to  sustain  the  shock  of  a  close  contact  with  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Greek  in¬ 
telligence,  or  to  hold  its  own  as  the  mistress  of  nations  bv  the  mere  brute  force  of  its  armed  legions. 

Rome  consequently,  in  view  of  her  destiny  to  stand  for  ever  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  must  begin 
to  assimilate  the  intelligence  of  Greece  to  itself,  and  when  this  union  is  once  fairly  accomplished,  the 
imperial  rule  over  the  nations  will  follow  naturally  in  its  train. 

We  know  too  little  of  the  character  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  lost  as  it  is  in  too  remote  an  an- 

1  The  Vulgate  renders  the  passage  thus  :  “  Melius  est  ergo  duos  esse  simul  quam  unum  :  habent  enim  emolumentum  societatis 
suae.”  The  rendering  in  the  text  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  Septuagint  version:  ’A7a0oi  ol  Si!o  birep 
ibv  Iva,  ols  itrrlv  avrols  p.ia6bs  ayaOos  ev  olvtCjv  (Eccles.  iv.  9). 
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tiquity  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  any  certainty  with  respect  to  it,  but  evidently  the  Chaldean  and 
Persian  Empires  merely  lasted  their  appointed  time.  They  entirely  lacked  the  qualification  of  the 
expansive  mind  and  intelligence  which  we  may  perceive  in  Rome.  The  Greek  empire  of  Alexander, 
by  which  the  Persian  was  overthrown,  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  accused  of  any  defectiveness  on  the 
score  of  want  of  intelligence,  but  it  wholly  lacked  another  element  equally  indispensable,  namely,  the 
solid  jurisprudence  and  the  firm  political  wisdom  which  distinguished  Rome,  and  therefore  it  did  but 
die  a  natural  death  on  the  decease  of  its  founder.  The  Greek  mind,  with  all  its  versatile  powers, 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  continuing  Alexander’s  work.  The  providence  of  God,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  manifestly  so  ordered  the  progress  of  events  that  the  rule  of  Divine  wisdom,  enunciated  by  the 
wisest  of  men,  “that  it  is  better  for  two  to  he  associated  together  in  , their  work,”  should  have  a 
signal  exemplification  in  the  fact  of  imperial  Rome  having  assimilated  to  itself  all  the  varied  intelligence, 
cultivation,  and  experience  acquired  during  many  generations  by  the  numerous  cities  and  schools  of 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  rule  of  wisdom  which  prescribes  the  association  of  “two  in  their 
labour  for  the  greater  improvement  of  their  work,”  Solomon  adds  a  second  reflection,  that  it  is  “  the 
threefold  cord  which  is  not  quickly  broken  ”  (Eccles.  iv.  12). 

We  have,  then,  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  in  our  history  where  we  shall  have  henceforward  to 
study  how  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  will  be  seen  proceeding  to  apply  this  further  rule  of 
wisdom,  viz.,  the  conjunction  of  three  separate  distinct  powers,  to  the  formation  and  education  of 
the  future  nations  of  the  world.  When  a  Divine  religion  comes  to  take  the  lead  among  the  nations 
in  the  place  of  imperial  military  Rome,  and  when  the  banner  of  the  Cross  supplants  the  Roman 
eagle,  we  shall  then  see  the  education  of  the  nations  no  longer  based  upon  the  prior  rule  of  the  “  two 
being  better  than  one;”  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  will  then  have  had  their  third 
auxiliary  given  to  them,  the  “  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews.”  This  threefold  cord,  of  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins,  will  then,  from  this  time  forward,  remain  the 
final  rule  of  the  Divine  government,  to  continue  unchanged  for  all  times  and  all  nations  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  title  which  was  placed  over  the  head  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  written  in  the  three 
languages,  “  Hebrew,”  that  of  the  chosen  nation  of  Israel,  the  language  of  Moses  and  his  brother 
prophets,  and  the  “  Greek  ”  and  “  Latin,”  the  two  languages  of  imperial  Rome,  in  which  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  world  before  Christ  has  been  preserved  for  the  use  of  all  after  times. 
This  is  the  threefold  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  cord  which  is  to  hold  the  nations  bound  together  in 
their  Christian  unity  by  the  triple  bond  that  is  not  by  any  means  easily  to  be  broken. 

II.  It  will  be  readily  remembered,  however,  by  our  readers,  in  what  way  our  argument  has 
always  claimed  that  a  certain  veil  of  concealment  should  be  understood  to  be  thrown  over  the  part 
assigned  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  preparation  of  the  nations  for  the  advent  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
demption.  In  the  case  of  Rome,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  the  discernment  of  the  action  of  a 
Divine  Providence  disposing  the  various  stages  of  its  career  as  so  many  steps  in  the  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  comes  as  the  reward  of  a  search  similar  to  that  by  which  the  lost  silver  drachma  in  the  parable 
was  discovered ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  preparation  committed  to  the  nation  of  Israel.  Here  the 
continual  presence  of  the  most  clearly  discernible  and  unremitting  Divine  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Israel  is  the  one  prominent  and  incontestable  feature.  Indeed,  it  is  this  same  universally 
acknowledged  and  persistent  Divine  intervention  which  is  the  ground  of  the  terror  that  the  mere 
name  of  “  Hebrew  ”  by  itself  has  always  inspired  throughout  the  Gentile  world,  and  even  con¬ 
tinues  still  to  inspire  up  to  the  present  hour.  Nevertheless,  as  the  times  of  the  Gospel  are  seen  to 
approach,  the  various  manifestations  of  this  Divine  intervention  as  regards  Israel  are  clearly  observ¬ 
able  to  become  both  fewer  and  less  perceptible.  The  Gospel  rule  of  veiling  the  acts  of  Divine  power 
begins  step  by  step  to  supersede  the  visible  manifestations,  such  as  those  by  which  an  entire  army 
like  that  of  Sennacherib  was  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 
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III.  Let  us  be  supposed  to  take,  for  an  example  of  the  general  character  of  the  Divine  inter- A  visible 
vention  in  the  career  of  Israel,  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the  Israelite  conquest  of  the  territory  of  vention  always 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  and  that  we  compare  this  narrative  with  the  narratives  of  the  invasion  fesfe^inUie 
of  European  armies  into  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  people,  whether  barbarous  or  not,  of 
such  for  instance  as  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  or  the  Kaffir  population  of  Southern  Africa,  and  what 
is  the  truth  that  results?  The  European  army,  armed  with  the  superior  weapons  of  civilisation,  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  occasional  disaster  now  and  then,  generally  speaking,  repeats  the  victories  which  the 
legions  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  habit  of  gaining  over  similar  barbarous  populations,  also  subject, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  legions  of  Varus  in  Germany  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  to  occasional 
signal  disasters.  In  the  case  of  the  Israelite  invasion  of  Canaan,  God  Himself  is  seen  incessantly  to 
intervene  directly  in  aid  of  the  Israelite  soldiery,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  order  to  deliver  the 
entire  people  from  the  Egyptians  He  divided  the  Red  Sea  and  made  a  passage  for  the  Israelite 
multitude  on  dry  land,  afterwards  drowning  the  Egyptians  in  the  sea.  The  very  first  act  of  the 
Israelite  invasion  of  Canaan  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  miracle  worked  in  its  behalf.  The 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  was  made  dry  for  the  Israelite  army  to  pass  over;  the  walls  of  Jericho  were 
overthrown  by  a  miracle,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed.  Such  was  the  outset  of  the 
Israelite  attack  upon  the  Canaanites,  and  such  continued  to  be  its  progress  until  the  Israelite  army 
found  itself  in  possession  of  the  whole  territory  which  was  apportioned  by  Josue  to  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  each  tribe  having  its  own  limits,  the  Levites  being  distributed  throughout  the  twelve 
divisions. 

God  had  promised  to  Abraham,  <c  the  land  which  thou  seest  I  will  give  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
for  ever  ”  (Gen.  xiii.  15).  The  Scripture  narrative  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  under  Josue  exhibits  indeed  the  Israelite  army  as  performing  its  own  work  with  exemplary 
valour  and  activity,  but  the  actual  conquest  and  the  taking  possession  of  a  land  abounding  in  so 
many  strong  places  and  walled  cities  was  due  to  the  fact  of  God,  as  the  Scripture  says,  fighting  for 
them  (Joshua  x.  42).  Had  the  nation  of  Israel  but  continued  in  all  respects  faithful  to  the  terms 
of  its  covenant  with  God,  its  career  would  have  been  one  of  continual  progress  from  one  stage  of 
perfection  to  another  ;  and  if  the  coming  of  the  times  of  the  Gospel  find  it,  as  we  shall  see,  no  longer 
in  honour  in  the  land  thus  acquired,  but  scattered  and  dispersed  through  the  Gentile  cities,  this  disper¬ 
sion  was  the  punishment  of  the  nation’s  faithlessness  to  its  covenant.  In  what  way,  however,  this 
same  dispersion  was  appointed  to  serve  the  work  of  the  Christian  evangelists  the  sequel  of  the  chapter 
will  show. 

Although,  then,  the  work  of  preparation,  as  entrusted  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  differed  from  that 
committed  to  the  city  of  Rome  in  this  extremely  important  particular,  of  the  relatively  far  closer 
relations  which  subsisted  between  the  chosen  people  and  the  Lord  God  who  had  condescended  to 
suffer  Himself  to  be  called  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  had  His  dwelling  between  the  cherubim  in 
Jerusalem,  still  both  are  not  the  less  precursors,  and  the  work  of  the  precursor  is  necessarily  only  a 
thing  which  is  destined  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  until,  to  use  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  “  the 
Seed  should  come  to  whom  God  had  made  the  promise”  (Gal.  iii.  19).  When  He  has  come,  of 
whom  St.  Paul  thus  speaks,  and  when  He  proceeds  to  erect  His  own  work  upon  the  foundation  of 
those  whom  He  has  hitherto  employed  as  His  precursors,  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  “  continuity  ” 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  all  the  works  of  God,  that  whatever  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
precursors  has  approved  itself  as  permanently  good  and  fitted  for  future  use,  should  be  seen  to  pass 
on,  and  to  have  its  own  place  provided  for  it  in  the  subsequent  work  of  Christ.  How  this  antici¬ 
pation  is  realised  in  the  large  number  of  constituent  elements  that  have  passed  onwards  into  the 
work  of  Christ  from  Greek  and  Latin  sources,  equally  with  others  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  foun¬ 
tain,  is  a  truth  that  has  to  some  extent  already  been  in  part  made  clear  and  much  again  stands  over 
for  further  elucidation  on  the  coming  of  the  suitable  occasion. 
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IV.  What  has  at  the  present  moment  to  occupy  our  attention  in  a  special  manner,  is  a  particular 
feature  in  the  Israelite  portion  of  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  stands  in  the 
closest  possible  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Christian  Apostolate.  This  is  the  limited  and 
peculiar  Apostolate  with  which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  charged  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  nations, 
not  only  pending  the  coming  of  the  promised  Seed,  but  also  in  the  way  of  directly  helping  to  prepare 
them  for  His  coming.  The  quasi  Apostolate  of  a  nation,  especially  after  it  has  been  broken  up  into 
fragments  and  colonies  scattered  through  the  cities  of  the  world,  must  necessarily  be  something  in 
itself  extremely  imperfect  and  only  calculated  to  serve  some  temporary  and  simply  preparatory  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  but  one  solitary  instance  of  a  Hebrew  prophet  sent  without  a  companion  on  a 
purely  spiritual  mission  to  a  city  of  the  Gentile  world.  This  was  the  mission  of  Jonas  to  the 
city  of  Ninive,  and  excellent  as  was  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  Ninive  for  the  time  being,  it 
entirely  lacked  the  gift  of  perpetuity.  It  succeeded,  for  the  time  being  only,  in  averting  the  anger  of 
God  and  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  city,  but  it  did  not  the  less  begin  and  end  in  itself,  leaving 
behind  no  successor  to  continue  its  work.  As  long  as  the  citizens  of  Ninive  remembered  the  strange 
figure  of  the  prophet,  and  the  words  of  his  warning  still  continued  to  sound  in  their  ears,  they  per¬ 
severed  in  their  penitence  and  were  spared ;  but  as  the  memory  of  Jonas  faded  from  their  minds, 
the  former  vices  returned,  and  the  city  was  then  destroyed.  Jonas  did  not  possess  the  power  to  act 
like  St.  Peter,  who  could  say  to  the  Christian  people,  “  I  will  take  measures  that  after  my  death  you 
may  frequently  have  the  means  of  being  put  in  mind  of  these  things.”  His  warning  to  Ninive 
began  and  ended  in  itself.  This  was  a  defect  inherent  in  the  preparatory  Apostolate  confided  to 
the  Hebrew  people,  which  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  mark  it  off  as  designed  for  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  purpose,  to  quote  again  St.  Paul’s  words,  “  until  the  Seed  should  come  unto  whom  God 
had  made  the  promises”  (Gal.  iii.  19).  The  Apostolate  went  with  the  natural  propagation  and 
increase  of  the  Hebrew  national  family,  and  could  consequently  only  be  effectually  exercised,  either 
by  the  entire  nation,  as  a  political  unity,  of  which  we  have  a  noble  example  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
when  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  the  attraction  of  the  temple  he  had  built  drew  visitors  from  all 
the  other  nations  to  Jerusalem,  to  hear  his  wisdom  and  to  desire  to  learn  to  become  as  “  thy  people 
Israel ;  ”  or,  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  found  at  the  time  when  St.  Peter  came 
to  Rome,  that  is  to  say,  dispersed  in  small  groups  and  colonies  scattered  over  all  the  cities  of  the 
territory  subdued  by  the  Roman  armies,  and  how  far  further  extended  in  their  dispersion  beyond  the 
limits  of  Roman  territory,  all  records  which  might  have  informed  us  appear  now  as  irrecoverably  lost. 
Causes  that  led  The  causes  that  led  to  this  unexampled  Israelite  dispersion  we  may  here  briefly  explain.  The 
sion'ofthe61'  Hebrew  nation  having  freely  entered  into  the  covenant  with  the  God  of  Heaven  who  had  con- 
israeiites  descended  to  become  to  them  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  having  on  various  occasions  under 

Gentile  cities.  Josue  and  Samuel,  under  several  of  the  kings,  and  finally  under  Esdras  and  the  Machabees,  solemnly- 
renewed  its  covenant  with  the  Lord  their  God  to  be  His  servant,  must  be  held  bound  to  its 
stipulated  service.  If,  therefore,  this  privileged  people  will  not  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  if  they  refuse  to  hold  their  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
nations  can  come  with  pleasure  to  Jerusalem  to  learn  there  the  ways  of  the  God  of  Israel,  theyr 
must  then  be  ejected  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  be  scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  1  he  people 
of  Israel  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  if  they  are  determined  to  conduct 
themselves  in  so  perverse  a  manner  that  they  cannot  attract  the  nations  to  come  to  learn  from  them, 
they  must  then  themselves  be  scattered  among  the  nations.  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which 
their  lawgiver  Moses  warns  them  what  will  be  done  with  them.  “  But  if  you  will  not,”  says  Moses, 
receive  instruction,  and  if  y'ou  are  determined  to  walk  against  me,  then  follows  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  punishments  which  will  befall  them,  the  final  judgment  of  all  being,  I  will  scatter 
you  among  the  nations  ”  (Levit.  xxvi.  33).  This  threat  is  repeated  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  in 
the  most  solemn  manner :  “  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  that  you  shall  soon 
perish  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  all  the  nations,  and  you  shall  remain 
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few  among  the  nations  to  which  the  Lord  shall  lead  you  ”  (Deut.  iv.  27).  This  dispersion  of  Israel 
among  the  nations-  is  continually  referred  to  by  the  subsequent  prophets,  as  a  plain  manifestation  of 
the  anger  of  God  against  His  people,  and  as  their  justly  deserved  punishment.  Tohias,  in  his 
captivity  in  Ninive,  says,  “  Because  we  have  not  obeyed  Thy  commandments,  therefore,  we  have 
been  given  up  to  the  plunderer,  to  captivity,  death,  derision,  and  contempt  among  all  the  nations 
whither  Thou  hast  scattered  us  ”  (iii.  4).  However,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Tobias  speaks  a  little 
more  hopefully  of  his  captivity,  and  says,  “  Confess  to  the  Lord,  ye  sons  of  Israel,  and  praise  Him  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations,  for  therefore  hath  He  scattered  you  among  the  nations  who  do  not  know 
Him,  that  you  may  declare  all  His  wonderful  works,  and  that  you  may  cause  them  to  know  that 
there  is  none  other  God  who  is  Almighty  except  Him  ”  (Tobias  xiii.  3). 

Israel,  then,  as  we  have  said,  having  accepted  and  repeatedly  ratified  their  covenant  with  God, 
must  be  constrained  to  remain  His  servant,  and  if  this  nation  will  not  be  His  servant  in  the  honour 
and  glory  of  their  city  and  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  perform  the  duties  of  their  national 
apostolate  to  the  other  nations,  attracting  these  other  nations  to  come  to  them,  the  tables,  so  to 
speak,  must  be  turned,  and  in  the  place  of  the  other  nations  flocking  to  their  city  to  learn  from  them, 
they  themselves  must  be  sent  as  outcasts  and  homeless  refugees  to  found  precarious  colonies  and 
small  settlements  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world  of  the  Roman  empire,  where 
they  will  then  have  to  build  their  synagogue,  and  to  carry  over  the  Gentile  world  the  knowledge  of 
their  Sacred  Scriptures,  which  will  be  publicly  read  every  Sabbath  day  in  these  synagogues.  Here  a 
promise  of  mercy  was  made  to  them :  “  they  shall  become  captors  of  those  who  had  taken  them,  and 
they  shall  subdue  their  oppressors”  (Isa.  xiv.  2).  Everywhere  in  these  colonies,  the  Hebrew  syna¬ 
gogue  was  able  to  attract  from  the  population  of  the  city  those  who  were  admitted  to  worship  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  “  Colentes  ” 
or  “  worshippers,”  to  whom  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  communicated  equally  with  the  Israelite 
frequenters  of  the  synagogue. 

A  little  consideration  will  soon  enable  us  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  the  dispersion  of  the  Manner  in 
Israelite  people  was  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  Hebrew  israelite  disper_ 
synagogue  served  everywhere  as  the  nucleus,  or  first  point  of  departure,  from  which  the  knowledge  jj^spread^'f 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  was  appointed  to  spread  itself  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  city, the  Gospel, 
according  to  the  rule  which  St.  Paul  has  laid  down,  “to  every  one  that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first 
and  next  to  the  Greek  ”  (Rom.  i.  16).  In  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  the  roll  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
was  preserved  as  a  public  document,  to  which  access  was  always  to  be  had  whenever  a  sufficient 
reason  occurred.  And  on  any  question  arising  as  to  whether  the  Jesus  whom  the  Christian  evan¬ 
gelist  preached  was  in  truth  the  Messias  whom  both  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  expected,  the 
immediate  appeal  lay  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Since,  then,  the  duty  of  the  evangelist  invariably 
required  him  to  be  able  to  produce  from  these  Scriptures  the  evidence  proper  to  prove  that  the  Jesus 
whom  he  preached  exhibited  all  the  necessary  signs  of  being  the  Messias  of  whom  these  Scriptures 
foretold,  it  becomes  obvious  at  a  glance  how  important  an  end  was  fulfilled  by  the  existence  of  the 
local  synagogue,  which  possessed  its  own  independent  copy  of  the  sacred  writings  to  which  the 
appeal  had  to  be  made.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Apollos  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  on  his  going  to 
Achaia  there  to  prosecute  his  work  as  an  evangelist,  that  he  argued  most  zealously  with  the  Jews, 
convincing  them  and  showing  them  from  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (Acts  xviii.  28). 

The  Jewish  synagogue  once  established  in  any  Gentile  city,  its  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  became 
the  public  document  which  met  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  the  appeal  made  to  it  had  also  at  once  a 
very  different  value  from  an  appeal  that  could  have  been  made  to  a  manuscript  which  the  evangelist 
himself  might  have  carried  about  with  him. 

The  advantage,  however,  to  the  work  of  evangelisation  which  accrued  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
Hebrew  colonies  was  bv  no  means  limited  to  the  presence  in  each  Gentile  city  of  at  least  one 
authentic  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  synagogue,  wherever  it  existed,  formed  a  ready- 
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made  centre  or  point  of  departure  for  the  work  of  conversion,  and  furnished  straightway  an  audience 
with  whom  the  evangelist,  being  a  Jew,  was  sure  of  a  fraternal  reception.  When  St.  Paul  disputed 
publicly  in  the  forum  in  Athens  with  the  philosophers  of  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the 
Stoics,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  spoke  very  respectfully  of  him.  They  called  him  a  “  sower  of 
words,  and  wondered  what  new  and  strange  doctrines  he  was  propounding.  Again,  though  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  that  he  was  accustomed  to"  lecture  in  the  public 
halls  of  the  rhetors  and  the  philosophers,  no  specimen  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  which  to  form 

judgment  either  as  to  the  kind  of  questions  which  he  found  himself  able  to  bnmr  forward  for 
discussion  in  the  Gentile  lecture-halls,  or  as  to  the  precautions  which  he  may  have  deemed  it  prudent 
to  take  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  introduce  the  real  purport  of  his  mission  to  a  purely  Gentile 
audience.  Prom  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  have  found  himself 
driven  to  much  greater  straits  in  the  case  of  a  simply  Gentile  audience  as  compared  with  the 
members  of  the  Hebrew  synagogue,  to  find  the  common  ground  by  which  to  make  a  first  approach 
so  as  to  be  able  to  gain  their  ear  and  to  lead  them  on  gently  to  the  subjects  which  he  had  most  at 
heart  to  bring  before  them.  The  Divine  wisdom  may  thus  be  easily  perceived  to  have  had  its  own 
designs,  which  the  event  has  amply  justified  in  bringing  about  the  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  people 
throughout  the  Gentile  world ;  and  the  Hebrew  synagogue  of  these  various  scattered  colonies 
became,  consequently,  in  numberless  instances  the  point  of  departure  from  whence  the  Gospel  mes¬ 
sage  of  salvation  spread  to  the  surrounding  Gentile  population. 

V.  The  previous  history  of  the  formation  of  this  Roman  Jewish  colony,  in  the  midst  of  which  St. 
Peter  would  now  find  himself,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  necessary 
records.  Though  the  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  race  is,  as  we  have  seen,  distinctly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures  to  have  been  an  act  of  the  visitation  of  God  upon  His  people  on  account  of  their  evil 
ways,  nothing  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  the  particular  dispersion  in  any  given  city  was  necessarily 
in  every  separate  case  brought  about  by  a  miraculous  intervention.  The  Mosaic  law  allowed  the 
Hebrews  the  practice  of  usury  as  regards  the  nations,  and  when  once  the  forced  emigration  brought 
about  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities  had  caused  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  acquire  practical 
experience  of  their  superior  capacities  for  gaining  the  wealth  of  the  Gentile  people  into  their  own 
hands,  an  idea  was  introduced  amongst  them  that  was  certain  to  prove  extremely  fertile  in  causing 
their  rapid  dispersion  over  the  chief  Gentile  cities.  To  this,  the  new  discipline  set  on  foot  by  Esdras 
for  the  regulation  of  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  greatly  contributed,  for  by  this  means  the 
domicile  of  the  Jews  in  any  city  of  the  Gentile  world  was  rendered  legitimate  the  moment  they 
could  gather  together  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  able  to  form  and  maintain  the  nucleus  of  a  syna¬ 
gogue.  In  this  case  we  remain  quite  free  to  conjecture  that  the  spirit  of  banking  and  trading  enter¬ 
prise  which  their  original  forcible  dispersion  had  been  tending  to  form  amongst  them,  may  have 
caused  a  settlement  of  Jews  to  have  found  its  way  to  Rome  at  some  very  early  date  after  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  permitting  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Nothing  seems  more  credible  than  that  the 
report  which  reached  Judas  Machaboeus  respecting  the  great  deeds  of  the  Romans  and  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  enter  into  alliances,  defensive  and  offensive,  may  have'  come  from  a  Jewish  colony  then 
living  in  Rome,  who,  learning  the  dangerous  position  of  their  brethren  occupying  Jerusalem,  and  the 
continual  attacks  with  which  they  were  threatened,  may  have  urged  the  alliance  with  the  Romans 
as  a  powerful  available  means  of  protection  of  which  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  for  Judas 
Machaboeus  not  to  take  advantage.  But  such  speculations,  as  needs  not  to  be  said,  necessarily 
remain  limited  to  the  domain  of  possible  conjecture.  All  that  is  matter  of  real  history  is  the 
embassy  sent  by  Judas  Machaboeus  about  the  year  160  b.c.,  in  which  two  Jews,  Judas  Eupolemus 
and  Jason,  found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  there  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  Roman  people,  the  text  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  book  of  the  Machabees 
(viii.  23). 
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One  consequence  of  this  alliance  would  seem  to  have  been  that  the  Jewish  colony  in  Rome 
must  have  received  great  increase  to  its  numbers,  which,  again,  would  probably  be  more  than  ever 
increased  through  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  at  the  instance  of  the  second  embassy  sent  by  Jonathan, 
the  brother  of  Judas  (1  Mach.  xii.  1-3).  Valerius  Maximus,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  preserves 
a  remarkable  piece  of  information,  to  the  effect  that  C.  Cornelius  Hispalus,  the  “  Praetor  peregrinus,” 
found  it  necessary  to  banish  from  Rome  the  Chaldeans  and  astrologers  who  disturbed  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  with  their  practices  of  divination,  and  he  adds  also  that  he  compelled  those  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  pervert  the  morals  of  the  Romans  by  an  imitation  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Sabazius,  to 
return  to  their  own  homes  (Book  I.  iii.  2).  For  some  time  it  remained  an  open  question  what 
divinity  was  intended  to  be  designated  by  the  name  Sabazius,  until  the  discovery  by  Cardinal  Mai 
of  the  text  of  two  epitomes  of  the  work  of  Valerius,  when  the  dotibt  was  removed.  In  these  the 
Jews  were  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  title  of  “  Sabazius  ”  was  then  perceived  to  be  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  Hebrew  “  Sabaoth,”  the  Lord  God  of  “Hosts”  (Sabaoth).1 

The  Jews,  who,  as  it  would  seem,  were  accustomed  to  these  decrees  of  ejectment,  understood 
how  to  take  their  measures  that  they  should  never  produce  in  their  case  any  lasting  effect.  They 
knew  how  to  make  friends  and  eventually  to  find  their  way  back  again  when  the  storm  had  blown 
over.  The  event  above  related  took  place  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  M.  Popilius 
Lcenas,  commonly  estimated  as  the  year  139  b.c.  The  slender  effect  of  the  praetor’s  measures  is 
shown  by  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  already  quoted,  which  belongs  proximately  to  the  year  58  B.c., 
to  the  effect  that  Jewish  influence  was  able  at  that  time  to  sway  public  assemblies  in  Rome. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  in  Alexandria,  numerous  transactions  took  place  between  him  and 
Hircanus,  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem ;  and  Josephus  preserves  the  text  of  several  decrees  of  Julius 
Caesar  concerning  the  privileges  of  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem  and  the  city,  as  also  concerning  the 
numerous  and  important  settlements  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria.  Of  course,  how  far  the  evident 
favour  which  Julius  Caesar  thus  showed  to  the  Jews  can  be  appealed  to  in  the  way  of  direct  evidence 
as  to  the  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Jewish  colony  in  Rome  does  not  appear,  but  if  many 
motives  conspired  together  to  cause  the  Jews  to  turn  a  wistful  eye  to  the  already  imperial  city,  the 
evident  favour  of  the  most  powerful  man  of  Rome  could  not  have  been  without  its  influence  in 
encouraging  the  Jews  actually  to  flock  thither.  It  may  be,  justly,  also  cited  as  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  numbers  and  importance  of  the  colony,  that  as  the  various  foreign  nations  took  each  their  turn  to 
assemble  in  the  forum  to  participate,  according  to  their  own  customs,  in  the  public  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Cassar,  the  Jews  assembled  for  several  nights  in  succession  to  mourn  in  public  at  the  spot 
where  his  body  had  been  burned.  Another  circumstance  also  is  recorded  by  Josephus  which  bears 
testimony  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  congregated  in  Rome.  An  impostor,  palming  himself 
off  as  Alexander,  the  son  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  father’s  order,  came  to  Rome 
in  the  third  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  whole  Jewish  colony  went  out  to  meet  him.  In  the 
words  of  Josephus,  an  “  innumerable  multitude”  (Bell.  Jud.  II.  vii.  1).  That  the  Jewish  colony  was 
far  from  unknown  in  the  society  of  Rome  is  equally  plain  from  the  allusions  which  the  poetry  of 
Horace  continuallv  makes  to  them.  When  he  challenges  his  friend  Mecaenas  not  to  dispute  with 
him  his  liberty  of  indulging  in  scribbling  satire,  he  playfully  threatens  Mecaenas  with  the  large  bodv 
of  poets  who  are  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  him,  and  “  as  the  Jews  do,”  he  says,  “  we  will 
compel  you  to  join  our  party  ” — 

“  Nam  rrmlto  plures  sumus  ac  veluli  te 
Judaei,  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam.” 

— I.  Sat.  iv.  142. 

The  Jews  were  thus  known  in  Rome  for  their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  to  their  religion,  and  in 
the  instance  where  Horace  tries  the  experiment  of  the  amusing  appeal  to  his  friend  Fuscus  Aristius, 

1  Idem  Judceos  qui  Sabazi  Jovis  cultu  Romanos  inficere  mores  conati  erant,  repetere  domos  suas  coegit  (Julius  Paris,  Epitome). 
See  Bonnetty,  Documents  Hisloriques  sur  la  Religion  des  Romains.  Tome  i.  p.  S. 
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to  deliver  him  from  the  importunity  of  a  parasite  who  had  fastened  upon  him,  Fuscus  excuses 
himself,  and  though  he  uses  an  expression  that  implies  a  certain  concession  to  the  not  very  compli¬ 
mentary  opinion  that  appeared  to  be  entertained  respecting  the  Jews  in  Roman  society,  still  the 
ground  on  which  Fuscus  excuses  himself  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  is  to-day,  he  says,  the 
thirtieth  of  the  month  with  the  Jews,  and  he  owns  to  the  superstition  that  he  desires  to  join  them  in 
their  synagogue  on  the  occasion.  “  I  am  a  little  weak,”  he  says,  “in  this  respect,  I  am  one  of  the 
multitude.  Pardon  me,  otherwise  I  would  do  as  you  wish.”  1 


A  passage  of  1  hilo,  in  his  description  of  the  Jewish  embassy  to  Caligula,  testifies  to  the  favour 
\\  hich  Augustus  Caesar  showed  to  the  Jews  in  permitting  them  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
trans-Tiberine  quarter  of  the  town.  Josephus  also  preserves  the  text  of  the  edict  of  Augustus 
granting  them  protection,  together  with  the  similar  letter  of  Marcus  Agrippa.2  A  very  serious  blow, 
however,  fell  upon  the  colony  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  which  both  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  take  notice,  Four  thousand  of  their  youth  were  impressed  into  military  service  and  the 
remainder  \\  ere  banished  from  the  city.  Josephus  relates  the  facts  of  the  case  in  detail,  from  which 
it  appears  that  a  grave  deception  had  been  practised  against  the  honour  of  a  distinguished  Roman 
lady,  of  the  name  of  Paulina,  through  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  priests  of  Isis.  On  the  fraud 
coming  to  light,  the  emperor  crucified  the  priests  and  destroyed  their  temple,  and  was  further 
provoked  to  take  violent  measures  against  the  whole  Jewish  colony  owing  to  the  misconduct  of 
certain  Jews,  which  Josephus  describes.  Ibis  is  the  last  important  mention  which  we  find  made  in 
any  author  of  the  Jewish  colony  of  Rome  up  to  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  date  given  by  Tacitus 
for  the  act  of  banishment  by  Tiberius  is  the  year  17  of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  an  interval  of  five 


and  twenty  years  intervenes  between  the  act  of  Tiberius  and  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  St.  Peter,  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  colony  had  during  the  interval  ample  time  to  recover  itself  from 
the  blow  which  had  then  fallen  upon  it,  and  to  become  fully  as  numerous  and  influential  as  it  had 
been  at  the  time  when  Cicero  spoke  of  it  as  able  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  public  assemblies  in 
Rome.  Divine  Providence  had  thus  prepared  in  view  of  the  arrival  of  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
apostles  a  large  and  important  settlement  of  the  peculiar  nation  who  were  living  in  expectation  of 
the  coming  of  their  Messias,  and  to  whom  the  announcement  about  to  be  made  to  them  by  St.  Peter 
of  His  having  already  come,  will  be  sure  to  prove  the  occasion  of  such  ceaseless  comment  and 
discussion,  accompanied  by  partial  conversion,  that  in  due  time  Rome  itself  will  feel  the  influence  by 
which  its  Hebrew  population  is  so  deeply  moved. 


VI.  So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  extremely  brief  and  incomplete  glance  which  our  restricted  space 
has  permitted  us  to  take  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Divine  preparation  for  the  Gospel,  in  which  the  Israelites 
are  seen  to  be  the  instruments  which  the  wisdom  of  God  has  been  pleased  to  employ  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  His  designs.  We  have  now  to  proceed  to  connect  the  mission  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome 
with  another  event  which  was  destined  to  open  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  as  an  apostle 
to  the  citizens  of  Rome  bv  his  going  to  reside  on  the  Viminal  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
historic  families  of  Rome.  In  the  absence  of  the  direct  written  records,  which  have  not  been 
preserved,  of  all  that  passed  in  connection  with  St.  Peter’s  arrival  and  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
we  have  to  be  content  with  the  kind  of  constructive  evidence  that  can  be  put  together  from  a  variety 
of  circumstances  presently  to  be  related.  The  light,  however,  which  we  shall  thus  find  to  be  thrown 
on  a  time  of  such  deep  and  lasting  interest,  will  not  be  the  less  precious  because  it  falls  perceptibly 
short  of  the  higher  credibility  that  would  attach  to  more  formal  records,  had  we  been  happy  enough 
to  possess  them. 

In  order,  then,  to  connect  the  twofold  order  of  events  bv  which  the  way  was  being  prepared  for 
the  exercise  of  St.  Peter’s  apostleship  in  Rome,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  back  to  the  times  when 


1  I.  Satires,  ix.  69. 


2  Philo,  Legat.  ad.  Calig.  ix.  Josephus,  Ant.  XVI.,  vi.  2. 


MARTYRDOM  OF  ST.  STEPHEN,  THE  FIRST  CHRISTIAN  MARTYR,  OUTSIDE  THE  CHIEF  GATE  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JERUSALEM. 

St.  Stephen  stoned  to  death  by  the  members  of  the  “  Sanhedrim,”  or  High  Council  of  the  Jews  (the  same  who  had  judged  Jesus  to  be  worthy  of  death),  for  bearing  witness  before  them  that  Jesus 

was  their  Messias,  and  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
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the  apostles  and  their  company  are  seen  busily  engaged  in  their  work  as  evangelists  in  Judea  and  the 
surrounding  lands,  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  itself  for  the  centre  of  their  labours. 

The  prophet  Isaias  had  foretold,  “  And  many  people  shall  go  and  shall  say.  Come  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  He  shall  teach  us  His  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths,  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Sion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem  ”  (Isa.  ii.  3).  1  he  year  33  of  the  Christian  era  (to  conform  here  to  the  more  generally- 

received  belief  that  this  was  the  year  of  Christ’s  crucifixion)  witnessed  the  first  marked  step  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  the  proclamation  of  the  new  law  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
fellow  apostles  on  the  first  day  of  the  Christian  Pentecost  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  number  of  the  Israelites,  gathered  together  from  their  various  settlements  in  the 
Gentile  world  according  to  their  custom,  to  celebrate  the  great  annual  Pentecostal  feast  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  Jerusalem.  How  this  feast  became  the  occasion  of  the  public  preaching  by  St.  Peter 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  when  the  miracle  was  worked,  by  which  all  who  were 
present  heard  Him  speak,  each  one  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  born,  Parthians,  Medes, 

Elamites,  and  others,  including  pilgrims  from  Rome  (advenae  Romani),  may  be  considered  a  matter 
of  too-widely  spread  notoriety  to  need  to  be  related. 

How  long  precisely  the  apostles  remained  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  engaged  in  the  work  of 
their  ministry,  and  making  Jerusalem  their  place  of  central  resort,  is  not  very  accurately  determined 
by  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St.  Stephen,  the  deacon,  was  the  first  who  suffered  The  death  of 
martyrdom,  and  he  was  tumultuously  taken  out  of  the  council  chamber,  within  the  precincts  of  the  tia/martyr"5, 
city,  by  the  members  of  the  council  and  stoned  to  death  outside  the  principal  gate  of  the  temple;  the  St'  StePhen- 
memory  of  the  spot  where  he  was  stoned  being  still  preserved  bv  a  living  tradition  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  up  to  the  present  moment.  This  event  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  third 
year  after  the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  and  was  followed  by  a  persecution  in  which  Saul,  afterwards  the 
well-known  Apostle  Paul,  took  a  very  prominent  part.  On  his  conversion,  which  must  have 
happened  not  very  long  afterwards,  through  the  miraculous  vision  which  was  granted  to  him  while 
on  his  way  to  Damascus,  the  persecution  seems  to  have  been  awed  into  inaction,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  relates  that  the  Church,  which  was  now  spread  throughout  Judea, 

Galilee,  and  Samaria,  enjoyed  peace,  “and  was  edified,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the 
consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Acts  ix.  31). 

VII.  This  period  of  temporary  quiet  gave  birth  to  an  incident  which  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  entire  new  order  of  things  for  the  whole  Gentile  world,  and  not  to  be  also,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  without  a  very  intimate  bearing  upon  the  apostolate  of  St.  Peter  in  the  city  of  Rome.  We  are 
now,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  beginning  of  the  brief  reign  of  Caligula.  St.  Peter  is 
residing  at  Joppa  (the  present  Jaffa),  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  apostlcship ;  and  in  the  tow  n  of 
Caesarea  there  is  a  centurion  of  the  Roman  army,  of  the  name  of  Cornelius,  who  is  there  on  garrison 
duty  with  his  company  of  soldiers  that  formed  part  of  the  force  known  as  the  “  Italian  cohort.” 

The  Caesarea  in  question  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee,  known  in 
the  Gospels  as  “  Caesarea  Philippi :  ”  it  is  the  fortress  and  seaport  which  Herod  the  Idumean  built, 
and  named  Caesarea  after  his  patron  and  protector  Augustus  Caesar.  It  was  distant  to  the  north  of 
Joppa  a  long  day’s  march  on  foot;  and  Herod  both  strongly  fortified  it  and  constructed  an  artificial 
harbour,  at  a  considerable  cost,  to  make  it  a  serviceable  station  and  depot  for  the  Roman  military 
occupation  of  the  province,  accessible  from  Rome  by  sea,  and  therefore  in  the  immediate  line  of 
communication  with  headquarters.  Herod,  the  founder  of  Caesarea  and  the  constructor  of  its 
harbour,  w'as,  as  is  well  known,  king  of  Judea  solely  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  his  patron,  Augustus 
Caesar,  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

In  the  event  that  is  about  to  come  before  us,  we  should  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  the  particular 
providence  which  selected  for  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  brought  about,  the  seaport  and  garrison 
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tow  n  of  Caesarea,  forming,  as  this  did,  the  key  to  the  operations  of  the  Roman  military  occupation 
ot  the  province,  having  been  for  half  a  century  or  more  the  principal  point  of  arrival  and  departure 
for  the  bulk  of  the  communications  that  passed  between  the  army  of  occupation  and  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rome.  St.  Paul,  by  the  same  Providence,  was  brought  down  to  this  Caesarea  to  face  his 
accusers  there,  and,  on  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  he  was  at  once  put  on  board  one  of  the  ships  which  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  keeping  open  the  communications  of  the  army  of  the  province  with  their 
headquarters,  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  No  striking  event  of  any  kind  could  thus  come  to  pass  in 
Caesarea  without  its  being  on  the  direct  high  road  to  become  known  in  Rome,  at  least  through  the 
correspondence  of  the  friends  and  the  relations  of  the  persons  concerned.  Merchants  and  private 
persons  were  everywhere  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  postal  service  of  the  Roman  military 
administration,  much  more,  therefore,  the  officers  of  the  actual  garrison. 

Another  point  again  occurs  which  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  this  is  the  name  of  the  “  Italian 
cohort,”  which  is  borne  by  the  force  that  was  on  garrison  duty  in  Caesarea.  To  such  a  degree  had 
the  military  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  died  out,  that  Augustus  Caesar,  after  making  many  fruitless  efforts, 
had  found  it  impossible  to  recruit  the  regular  army  in  Italy,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
levies  effected  in  the  provinces.  The  very  limited  number  of  Roman  citizens  who  still  retained  a 
portion  of  the  old  military  spirit  of  the  city  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as  volunteers,  and 
were  formed  into  separate  cohorts,  which,  when  they  quitted  Italian  territory  to  eo  on  duty  in  the 
provinces,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  “  Italian.”  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  less  surprising 
than  to  find  a  member  of  the  renowned  Cornelian  gens,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of  the 
republic,  engaged  in  military  service  as  centurion  in  a  company  belonging  to  the  Italian  cohort,  or 
that  he  should  have  been  sent  with  his  company  to  perform  garrison  duty  at  Caesarea.  In  what  way, 
however,  this  same  centurion  of  the  Italian  cohort  in  Caesarea  could  come  to  be  the  religious  man, 
such  as  he  is  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i.e.,  “  as  fearing  God  with  all  his 
house,  abounding  in  alms  deeds  to  the  common  people,  and  always  punctual  to  his  hours  of  prayer  ” 
(Acts  x.  2),  thereby  hangs  a  question  which  concerns  our  history  in  very  much  too  intimate  a  manner 
to  admit  of  its  being  passed  over  without  seeking  for  an  adequate  solution. 

VIII.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  evidently  deeply  religious 
character  of  Cornelius  is  obtained  by  assuming  him  to  have  been  a  proselyte  of  the  gate  of  the 
Hebrew  temple,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  supposition  which  are  fatal.  In  the 
first  place,  the  supposition  is  in  itself  perfectly  gratuitous,  neither  resting  on  any  positive  evidence, 
nor  so  much  as  borne  out  by  a  single  corroborative  circumstance,  while  it  is  directly  negatived  by  not 
a  few,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  put  on  one  side. 

The  living  witness  of  the  Christian  apostolate  that  the  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ”  who  was  known  to 
have  suffered  death  on  the  cross  under  Pontius  Pilate  had  proved  Himself  to  be  the  true  Mcssias,  who 
had  been  promised  both  to  Israel  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by  His  having  risen  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day,  had  now  been  before  the  nation  of  Israel  a  sufficient  time  to  elicit  their  judgment 
as  a  nation.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Israelites  still  hung  together  in  a  sufficiently  remark¬ 
able  manner,  notwithstanding  their  dispersion,  to  be  able,  after  a  reasonable  time,  to  have  come  to  a 
judgment  on  the  question  which  the  Christian  apostolate  brought  before  them  which  could  practically 
claim  to  pass  for  their  national  decision.  The  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  Israelites  of  the  dispersion 
in  sending  representatives  of  their  various  settlements  to  keep  the  great  national  solemnities  of  the 
Passover  and  the  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem,  must  by  this  time  have  carried  the  knowledge  of  the  claim 
asserted  by  the  Christian  apostolate  to  every  remote  part  of  the  habitable  world.  Let  the  Christian 
apostolate  steadily  persist,  as  we  know  that  it  did,  in  its  asserting  everywhere  that  the  Jesus  who 
suffered  on  the  cross  under  Pontius  Pilate  had  proved  Himself  to  be  the  true  Messias,  whom  every 
well-instructed  Israelite  knew  to  have  been  promised  by  the  prophets  to  their  nation,  by  His  rising 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and  the  nation  of  Israel  neither  can  nor  will  observe  towards  Him  the 
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supercilious  and  pseudo-enlightened  neutrality  which  has  been  reserved  to  the  self-complacent 
scientific  atheists  of  later  times.  As  the  Hebrews  are  faithful  followers  of  Moses,  if  they  believe  the 
Jesus  Christ  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  to  be  the  Prophet  of  whose  coming  Moses  foretold, 
they  will  give  in  their  adhesion  to  Him  with  an  unqualified  submission,  for  He  will  then  be  to  them 
the  Son  in  His  own  house,  of  whom  Moses  was  but  the  herald  and  the  faithful  servant.  The  people 
of  Israel  have  sufficient  sense  of  their  nationality,  notwithstanding  their  dispersion,  and  their  having 
learned  to  speak  nearly  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  to  have  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  come 
to  a  decision  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  practically  will  be  that  of  the 
nation,  and  the  effect  of  which  will  be  such,  that  in  the  event  of  their  rejecting  Him,  every  Israelite 
who,  after  this,  is  determined  to  confess  Him,  must  break  the  ties  that  unite  him  to  his  nation,  and 
separate  himself  from  them. 

This  decision  of  the  nation  of  Israel  to  reject  Jesus  as  their  Messias  had  been  virtually  made  some 
time  before  Cornelius  appears  in  his  place  in  our  history;  and  as  Christ  has  left  His  judgment  on 
record,  “  Now  do  ye  Jews  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made  you 
make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves”  (Matt,  xxiii.  15),  it  at  once  appears  that 
no  one  could  have  been  a  less  likely  subject  for  conversion  to  the  Gospel  than  one  who  had  come 
fresh  from  a  school  where  he  would  have  been  filled  with  a  double  share  of  the  bitter  aversion  to  the 
name  of  Jesus,  to  which  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Israelite  nation  wras  by  this  time  very 
nearly,  if  not  indeed  fully,  committed.  To  this  is  also  to  be  added  that  the  virtues  ascribed  to 
Cornelius  were  much  too  humble  and  real  to  savour  of  the  influence  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  it 
existed  at  that  time. 

We  must  thus  rather  seek  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  centurion  of  the  Roman  army  living 
the  religious  life  attributed  to  Cornelius  by  the  light  of  true  religion  as  this  survived  in  the  Gentile 
world,  and  perhaps  to  some  degree  in  particular  in  the  Cornelian  “  gens.”  The  Cornelii  are  known 
in  history  as  steadfastly  adhering  to  the  old  religious  tradition  of  burying  their  dead  by  sepulture, 
and  as  firmly  opposed  to  the  innovation  of  cremation  and  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  Cornelius  Scipio 
who  broke  the  Carthaginian  power  by  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  historian 
Livy  as  a  man  possessed  of  a  light  ol  religion  much  above  the  ordinary  measure  of  the  Gentile 
world.  The  question  generally  of  the  relation  in  wdiich  the  religion  of  the  heathen  world  stands  to 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  one  of  such  infinite  importance  in  itself  and  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  whole  subject  of  our  history  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate 
investigation  by  itself  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  as  a  general  rule 
Christ  in  speaking  of  His  mission  describes  Himself  as  one  who  is  sent  to  the  living.  He  possesses, 
indeed,  the  power  of  raising  the  dead  to  life,  but  His  work  is  with  the  living.  To  the  inquiry  of 
the  disciples  of  John,  He  replies,  “  Go  and  take  word  back  to  John  what  things  you  have  heard 
and  seen,  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  rise  up  to 
life,  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  ”  (Matt.  xi.  5).  Even  when  the  dead  are  raised 
to  life,  it  is  not  for  their  sake  that  this  is  done,  as  if  the  benefit  was  one  conferred  upon  them.  A 
beloved  daughter  is  restored  to  her  mourning  father,  an  only  son  to  his  widowed  mother,  a  brother 
to  his  two  unprotected  sisters.  If  the  dead  are  restored  to  life  this  is  in  order  to  soothe  the  sorrows 
of  the  living.  Everything  in  the  mission  of  Christ  supposes  the  existence  of  the  life  of  which  He 
is  come  to  be  the  benefactor.  His  words  are,  “  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick.  I  came  not  to  call  the  just  but  sinners  to  repentance”  (Luke  v.  31).  When  death 
has  set  in,  the  physician’s  art  has  reached  its  term,  for  no  one  thinks  of  calling  upon  the  physician 
to  restore  the  dead  to  life ;  and  the  Greeks  have  a  proverb  which  says  that  “  to  prescribe 
medicines  to  a  dead  man  and  to  teach  an  old  man  is  the  same  thing.”  In  the  very  nature  of  things 
the  same  must  be  the  rule  for  the  religious  physician  who  is  called  in  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
diseases  of  the  soul.  His  very  office  of  physician  necessarily  presupposes  some  condition  of  religious 
life  which,  however  diseased  it  may  be  and  even  near  to  death,  is  still  not  death,  but  a  condition 
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which  the  remedies  of  the  physician  may  restore  to  its  former  health.  The  very  character  of  . 
restorer  and  physician  which  everywhere,  throughout  the  Gospels,  shines  forth  in  the  Person  of 
Christ,  is  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  the  religious  condition  of  the  world  to  which  He  came  as  its 
Physician  and  Restorer  was  one  of  suffering  and  disease  that  was  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  who  was  to  restore  the  paralysed  limbs  to  their  first  vigour  and  the  perplexed  and  wandering 
mind  to  its  rectitude.  When  Christ  first  announced  Himself  and  His  mission  in  public  in  the 
synagogue  of  Nazareth,  he  chose  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaias,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  Me,  because  that  He  hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  announce  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  declare  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  and  the  day  of  retribution”  (Isa. 
lxi.  1),  adding  the  words  in  His  own  person,  “This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears” 
(Luke  iv.  21).  There  is  not  a  word  or  a  thought  here  that  presupposes  the  presence  of  actual  death 
and  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  power  of  restoration  to  life  from  the  dead.  Mention  is 
made  only  of  wounds,  suffering,  and  misery,  all  of  which  await  the  hands  of  the  Physician  and  the 
Restorer. 

There  is  thus  nothing  to  forbid  but  much  to  encourage  the  thought  that  Cornelius  may  have 
been  a  simple  product  of  the  traditions  of  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  One  true  God,  which, 
as  will  presently  appear  from  the  chapter  to  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  the  promised  inquiry  into 
the  general  state  of  the  religion  in  the  Gentile  world,  were  very  much  more  generally  preserved 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  How  much  better  the  condition  of  the  religious  Gentile  fearing  God 
by  the  light  of  the  primitive  traditions,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Cornelian 
gens  and  the  virtues  of  the  Roman  military  service,  agree  with  the  character  of  the  principal  person 
who  figures  in  the  history  now  to  be  related  than  that  of  the  proselyte  formed  by  those  who  were 
now  nationally  banded  together  to  reject  their  Messias,  and  made  by  them  twofold  more  the  child 
of  hell  than  themselves,  the  reader  himself  may  be  left  to  judge. 

IX.  The  hour,  then,  has  now  sounded  when  the  standard  of  the  Redeemer  of  men  is  to  be 
raised  on  high  to  the  nations,  and  the  first  who  is  chosen  to  be  the  standard-bearer  is  a  Roman 
citizen  of  the  old  Roman  patrician  stock,  an  officer  of  high  birth  and  blameless  life,  who  has  served 
in  certainlv  the  best  school  of  noble  conduct  and  high  aspiration  which  the  world  before  Christ  had 
ever  seen,  in  the  military  career  of  the  Roman  army.  Cornelius,  who  holds  the  rank  of  centurion 
in  this  army,  has  retired  for  his  afternoon  hour  of  prayer  at  3  o’clock  (the  ninth  hour  of  the  day), 
when  he  sees  in  a  vision,  as  it  were,  an  angel  of  God  entering  in  to  him  and  directing  him  to  send 
men  to  Joppa  to  fetch  one  Simon  by  name  who  was  surnamed  Peter,  who,  on  his  coming,  would 
fully  instruct  him  what  he  had  to  do/  Cornelius  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  Divine  mandate,  but 
straightway  calling  two  of  his  servants  and  giving  them  an  escort  in  a  soldier  of  his  company  who 
also  “feared  the  Lord,”  he  sent  them  off  at  once  to  Joppa.  St.  Peter  himself  had  been  prepared 
that  very  dav  for  their  arrival  by  his  own  miraculous  vision  of  the  early  morning,  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  by  the  four  corners  full  of  every  kind  of  unclean  beast  and 
reptile.  By  this  he  had  been  taught  “not  to  call  that  unclean  which  God  had  cleansed.  Thus, 
when  the  .messengers  of  Cornelius  arrived,  he  was  prepared  for  them  and  came  down  to  salute  them 
and  to  offer  them  an  hospitable  reception.  On  the  following  morning  he  set  out  with  them  to 
Ctesarea,  taking  with  him  some  of  the  brethren  who  were  Jews  to  be  witnesses  of  what  shout 
come  to  pass.  They  arrived  in  Caesarea  the  following  day  and  went  straightway  to  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  where,  as  the  learned  Abbot  of  Solesmes1  beautifully  observes,  “  Rome  and  Jerusalem  arc 
in  each  other’s  presence.”  Cornelius  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  at  once  fell  at  the  ^eet  o 
Peter,  who  with  great  gentleness  raised  him  up,  saving,  “  Rise,  I  am  myself  but  a  man.  .  n 
entering  the  house,  Peter  found  a  large  number  assembled  to  receive  their  anxiously-awaited  visitor, 
1  “Dom-Gueranger,”  St.  Cecilia  and  the  Roman  society  of  the  first  two  Centuries,  p.  10. 
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upon  which,  Peter,  addressing  Cornelius,  invited  him  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  cause  why  he 
had  sent  for  him.  Cornelius  in  reply  relates  the  vision  which  he  had  received  on  the  fourth 
day  of  his  retirement  for  prayer,  and  adds  that  they  were  all  assembled  to  hear  what  he  might 
have  to  say  to  them.  Upon  this  Peter  began  to  speak,  saying,  “Of  a  truth,  I  have  learned  that 
God  is  not  a  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  justice 
is  accepted  with  Him.”  He  then  followed  on  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  the  life 
and  ministry  of  Jesus,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  the  testimony  afforded  by 
all  the  prophets  to  His  person,  laying  especial  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  continual  progress  which 
His  Gospel  was  making.  As  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  suddenly  the  Holy  Ghost  was  seen  to 
manifest  Himself  in  a  visible  manner  on  all  who  were  present,  including  Cornelius  and  the  whole 
of  his  companions,  to  the  immense  amazement  of  the  Jews  who  had  accompanied  Peter,  and 
who  now  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  out  upon  the  nations. 

Peter,  equally  moved  with  astonishment,  under  a  sudden  impulse  appeals  directly  to  them,  and 
says,  “  Can  any  man  among  you  now  forbid  water  to  be  brought,  that  these  men  may  not  be 
baptized,  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  the  same  as  we  have?”  No  one  had  a  word  to 
reply;  upon  which  he  commanded  them,  as  St.  Luke  concludes  his  narrative,  to  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Afterwards  Cornelius  and  his  friends  entreated  Peter  to  remain  some 
days  with  them.  It  was,  then,  in  this  manner  that  the  long-standing  wall  of  separation  was  finally 
broken  down  between  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  Rome,  as  Dom  Gueranger  justly  observes,  became 
Christian  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  representatives. 

When  the  other  Apostles  and  the  brethren  in  Judea  came  to  hear  what  had  now  been  brought  St.  Peter's 
to  pass  in  Caesarea,  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  filled  with  astonishment;  and  on  the  occasion  pianation  of 
of  Peter  going  up  to  Jerusalem  they  asked — evidently  in  not  a  little  perplexity — for  an  explana-  corneUusSm  °f 
tion  of  what  had  been  done.  We  may  judge  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  question  that  was 
now  at  issue  from  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  Peter  enters  minutely  before  them  into  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  concludes  with  the  words,  “Who  was  I  that  I  could  gainsay  God?  ” 

The  effect  of  St.  Peter’  ’s  explanation  was  that  all  listened  in  profound  silence,  and  not  a  word  could 
be  said,  except  the  significant  reflection,  “Then  hath  God  also  given  to  the  nations  repentance 
unto  life”  (Acts  xi.  18).  This  reflection  is  in  every  way  remarkable.  It  shows  that  no  one  has  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  religious  capacity  of  the  nations  to  accept  and  to  value 
the  gift,  if  it  could  be  only  lawful  to  break  down  the  wall  of  separation  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer 
it  to  them.  Hitherto  the  Gospel  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  exclusive  appanage  of  the  Israelite 
nation,  and  even  the  Apostles  themselves  up  to  this  time  evidently  have  as  little  apprehended  the 
passages  of  the  prophets  which  predicted  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  showed  themselves  to  be  without  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  that  foretold  their  Master’s 
crucifixion  and  His  rising  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day.  The  very  next  verse  in  St.  Luke’s 
narrative  brings  this  exclusive  feature  of  the  Israelite  mind  into  a  very  prominent  light,  for  St. 

Luke  distinctly  relates  that  “  though  they  who  were  dispersed  abroad  by  the  persecution  which  came 
at  the  time  of  St.  Stephen’s  martyrdom  had  wandered  as  far  as  Phenice,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch,  they  had,  nevertheless,  spoken  the  word  to  none  except  to  Jews  only.”  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  had  the  intelligence  of  the  reception  of  Cornelius  spread  abroad,  than  certain  among  them 
who  had  come  from  Cyprus  to  Cyrene  began  on  their  coming  to  Antioch  to  preach  to  the  Greeks. 

X.  How  glad  the  Gentile  population  of  Antioch  must  have  been  to  hear  even  such  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  redemption  as  these,  so  to  speak,  chance  preachers  were  able  to  convey  to  them,  is 
proved  by  the  rapid  success  which  was  granted  to  their  efforts.  “  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,”  says  St.  Luke,  “and  a  large  number  of  believers  was  converted  to  the  Lord.”  In  the  work 
of  extending  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  observe  how  one  event  ever  draws  another  after  it. 

The  Church  in  Jerusalem  hearing  of  what  had  come  to  pass  in  Antioch,  sent  Barnabas  to  them  to 
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set  in  order  what  had  been  done ;  and  before  very  long  Barnabas  found  reason  to  go  to  Tarsus 
in  search  of  another  distinguished  Jewish  convert,  Saul,  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Paul,  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  two  came  to  Antioch  and  remained  a  whole  year  with  the  Church 
there,  teaching  such  a  crowd  of  people  that  the  need  of  a  special  designation  began  to  be  felt,  and 
it  was  accordingly  in  Antioch,  as  St.  Luke  relates,  that  the  disciples  first  began  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  Christian.  : 

The  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Gentile  converts  in  so  important  a  centre  as  the 
populous  city  of  Antioch  seemed  to  require  the  presence  of  St.  Peter  amongst  them.  Accordingly 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  Christian  tradition  bears  witness  that  Peter  removed  his  residence  to 
Antioch,  the  third  city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  in  consequence  became  for  a  limited  period 
the  seat  of  supreme  government.  Meanwhile,  events  were  working  together  to  bring  about  the 
eventual  transfer  of  the  seat  of  this  government  to  the  Empress  City  of  the  world. 

XI.  Peter,  notwithstanding  his  being  constituted  supreme  in  authority,  was  not  the  less  on  this 
account  an  Apostle  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  his  ministry  of  instruction  and  conversion. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  able  to  leave  the  affairs  of  the  rising  Church  in  Antioch  sufficiently  in 
order,  he  quitted  his  residence  there  on  a  missionary  journey  in  Asia  minor  and  Syria,  the  particulars 
or  which  are  but  very  imperfectly  known.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner  he  directed  his 
steps  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  arrival  there  appears  to  have  partly  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  given  the  throne  of  Judea  and  who  was  just 
then  newly  arrived.  This  Herod,  finding  himself  an  object  of  ill-will  and  suspicion  to  the  principal 
Jews,  with  a  view  to  gain  favour  with  them  and  to  please  the  populace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim 
to  their  fury,  had  seized  upon  St.  James  the  Greater,  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded.  Perceiving 
that  this  greatly  pleased  the  populace,  his  next  step  was  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  Peter,  whom  he 
threw  into  prison,  placing  him  under  a  guard  of  four  companies  of  soldiers,  intending  to  bring  him 
out  after  Easter  (a.d.  42)  for  public  execution  in  a  similar  manner. 

Peter  thus  lay  in  his  prison  ;  but  continual  prayer  was  made  for  him  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
and  his  miraculous  delivery  from  prison  bv  the  hands  of  the  angel  came  to  reward  this  patient 
prayer  and  to  baffle  the  murderous  designs  of  Herod.  Jerusalem  however,  manifestly,  now  no  lomrer 
offered  the  necessary  conditions  of  safety  as  a  residence,  and  accordingly  Peter’s  departure  out  of  the 
city  must  under  the  circumstances  have  been  as  secret  as  it  was  sudden — Mark,  the  evangelist,  being 
the  companion  of  St.  Peter’s  flight.  Whither  they  first  directed  their  steps  in  their  flight  is  entirely 
unknown,  but  in  all  probability  they  made  their  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  citv  of  Rome, 
where  new  duties  and  new  solicitudes  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
centre  and  metropolis  of  the  Roman  world. 

XII.  The  Christian  tradition  has  not  preserved  any  detailed  record  either  of  the  manner  or  the 
precise  date  of  St.  Peter’s  arrival  in  Rome.  As  the  date,  however,  of  his  martyrdom  on  the  29th  of 
June  can,  on  the  one  hand,  be  credibly  determined  to  the  year  a.d.  67,  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  while,  on  the  other,  a  constant  tradition  of  the  Church,  corroborated  by  numerous 
concurrent  proofs,  assigns  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  with  a  surplus  of  some  months  and  days,  as 
the  time  during  which  St.  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  we  find  ourselves  brought  in  this  manner, 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  reasonable  certitude,  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  42,  the  second  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  as  the  date  of  St.  Peter’s  arrival  in  Rome  after  his  escape  from  the  prison  of 
Herod  in  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem  has  certainly  now  begun  to  show  herself  the  completely  impenitent  citv  which  will 
not  know  the  time  of  her  visitation.  After  having  shed  the  blood  of  her  Messias  outside  her  west¬ 
ern  wall,  she  has  stoned  to  death  His  first  martyr  Stephen  outside  her  eastern  wall,  and  again 
having  stained  her  streets  with  the  blood  of  the  first  martyr  among  the  Apostles,  she  has  sought  to 
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add  the  blood  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  to  the  sum  of  her  guilt.  Can  it  be  possible  then  that 
the  day  of  grace  should  be  any  longer  extended  ?  Must  she  not  now  be  deposed  from  her  prero¬ 
gative  of  being  the  Holy  City,  and  must  not  her  privilege  and  precedence  among  cities  be  transferred 
from  her  and  given  to  another  ?  But  if  so,  what  city  of  the  world  shall  be  chosen  in  the  place  of 
the  apostate  and  rejected  Jerusalem?  The  Gospel  rule  is  plain,  as  enunciated  by  Christ,  “To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have”  (Matt  xiii.  12).  If  then  the  high  dignity 
of  being  the  Holy  City  of  the  world  is  to  be  taken  away  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  her 
impenitence,  and  is  to  be  given  to  another  city,  this  other  city  must  be  one  that  has  already  given 
proofs  of  her  fitness  to  be  chosen  in  the  place  of  the  city  that  has  fallen.  The  dignity  of  beimr 
the  Holy  City  is  one  that  cannot  be  given  away  indiscriminately,  for  another  rule  of  the  Gospel  is 
equally  stringent,  “  Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine.”  On  whichever  among  the  existing  cities  of  the 
world  the  choice  may  fall,  it  is  plain  that  the  one  so  chosen  must  have  given  satisfactory  proofs  of 
an  existing  aptitude,  “  for  to  him  only  that  hath  shall  there  be  given.” 

Christ,  moreover,  had  said  to  His  Apostles  as  His  last  words,  “  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.”  If  therefore  it  is  His  will  that  the  faithless  city  which  had  stoned  all  the  servants  of 
God  sent  to  her  in  succession,  and  which  had  finally  shed  the  blood  of  the  very  Son  Himself  of  the 
Owner  of  the  vineyard,  should  be  deprived  of  her  dignity,  He  will  exercise  His  choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  dignity  of  the  deposed  city  in  the  same  royal  manner  that  the  Persian  monarch  exercised  his 
choice  among  the  maidens  of  his  empire,  to  fix  upon  a  Oueen  to  succeed  the  deposed  and  rejected 
Vashti.  On  which  of  the  existing  cities  of  the  world  then  shall  His  choice  fall  ?  The  only  city  of 
the  world  which  is  not  disqualified  from  being  chosen,  owing  to  a  state  of  actual  decay  and  wane,  is 
Rome.  Rome  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  government  and  civilisation,  of  her  jurisprudence 
and  her  literature.  If  therefore  the  rule  “  to  him  that  hath  there  shall  be  given  ”  is  to  hold 
good,  the  choice  can  but  fall  upon  Rome. 

On  Rome  then  the  choice  fell.  But  was  the  Roman  world,  it  may  be  said,  made  in  any  way 
aware  that  the  Divine  choice  had  fallen  upon  its  metropolis  ?  David  was  chosen  to  be  kino;  of 
Israel  in  the  room  of  Saul.  Was  Israel  made  aware  of  this  choice?  Was  it  not  left  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  to  cause  His  choice  to  acquire  its  effect  in  His  own  time  and  in  His  own  way?  and 
was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  choice  upon  David,  anything  else  except  his  introduction  there  and 
then  to  a  life  of  continual  hardship,  danger,  and  enterprise,  and  even  when  finally  brought  to  the 
throne,  did  he  not  remain  upon  it  as  a  man  of  war  to  the  last  moment  ?  no  peace  following  upon  the 
choice  before  the' reign  of  his  son  Solomon.  Jacob  received  the  blessing  which  constituted  him 
“  Lord  over  nations  and  people,  and  which  placed  his  brethren  and  the  sons  of  his  mother  in  sub¬ 
jection  to  him”  (Gen  xxvii.  29).  But  the  immediate  effect  upon  Jacob  was  that  it  introduced  him 
to  a  life  of  greater  hardship  and  deprivation  than  his  fathers ;  and  when  Jacob  meets  Pharao  he  has 
to  say  that  his  days  were  few  and  evil  and  did  not  equal  the  days  of  the  pilgrimage  of  his  fathers  ” 
(Gen.  xlvii.  9).  Jerusalem  was  rejected  from  her  dignity,  and  Rome  was  chosen  in  her  place; 
but  the  manner  of  giving  effect  to  the  choice  was  left  to  the  Providence  of  God;  and  it  is  only  those 
who  look  back  upon  the  past  with  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  a  Christian  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see 
and  understand  how  the  counsels  of  God  were  in  the  end  brought  to  their  effect,  through  the  seem¬ 
ingly  interminable  strife  and  conflict  of  the  wills  of  men. 

XIII.  St.  Peter  then  came  to  Rome  in  order  to  confer  upon  Rome  the  dignity  from  which 
Jerusalem  had  fallen,  but  the  generation  that  witnessed  with  its  eyes  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter  within 
the  walls  of  its  city,  very  little  understood  who  and  what  kind  of  a  power  had  come  there  to  take 
possession.  Even  as  to  the  manner  of  his  coming  and  where  he  first  took  up  his  residence  the 
Christian  tradition  has  preserved  no  certain  record.  It  is  left  to  be  reasonably  presumed  that  he 
did  not  depart  from  the  established  custom  of  making  his  beginning  with  the  Hebrew  synagogue  in 
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Rome.  We  meet  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  mention  of  the  name  of  one  Aquila,  a  Jew, 
and  Priscilla,  his  wife,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  Edict  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
From  the  repeated  mention  of  their  names  by  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  his  ministry,1  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  played  a  principal  part  in  promoting  St.  Peter’s 
mission  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Rome  on  his  first  arrival. 

St.  1  eter,  however,  after  what  had  come  to  pass  in  Caesarea,  was  no  longer  a  mere  stranger  in 
Rome,  solely  dependent  upon  his  countrymen  of  Israel  for  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  mission 
as  an  evangelist  to  the  Romans  of  the  city.  The  ancient  aristocracy  of  Rome  was  being  every 
day  more  and  more  thrown  back  into  private  life,  from  the  partiality  which  the  Imperial  Court 
showed  to  advance  its  own  freedmen  and  dependants  to  posts  of  public  employment,  rather  than 
the  members  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy.  And  as  the  link  which  connected  Cornelius  with  the 
service  of  the  Homan  army  was  a  no  more  binding  tie  than  that  of  volunteer  duty,  nothing  seems 
more  in  accordance  with  the  known  heroism  of  all  who  were  called  to  the  honour  of  a  prominent 
place  in  the  early  spread  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  than  that  such  a  man  as  Cornelius  would  as 
quickly  as  possible  give  up  his  post  in  the  army,  and  return  to  Rome  to  place  himself  entirely  at 
the  disposition  of  St.  Peter,  for  the  purpose  of  being  useful  in  introducing  him  to  the  Roman  citizens 
of  his  acquaintance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Praxedis  show  us  St.  Peter  as  having 
become  the  guest,  on  the  Viminal — the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of  Rome — of  a  personage  of  sena¬ 
torial  rank  who  bears  the  name  of  Pudens.  Can  this  Pudens,  asks  Dom  Gueranger,  have  belonged 
to  the  Cornelian  gens?  Archaeological  discoveries,  he  says,  are  our  only  means  of  solving  the 
problem.  From  these  he  proceeds  to  collect  evidence  which  appears  to  him  to  indicate  at  least  the 
strong  probability  that  the  full  name  of  the  person  who  entertained  St.  Peter  on  the  Viminal  was 
Cornelius  Pudens,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  same  centurion,  Cornelius,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Gentile  Church,  to  whom  Peter  had  commanded  baptism  to  be  given,  and  in  whose  house  he  had 
remained  a  guest  for  some  days  on  the  occasion  of  the  conversion. 

Though  St.  Peter,  then,  is  here  seen  to  be  established  in  an  entirely  different  quarter  of  Rome,  his 
connection  with  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city  and  especially  with  the  family  of  his  first  entertainers, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  would  by  no  means  cease  on  this  account.  The  name  Priscilla  borne  by  a 
Jewess  appears  to  indicate  her  having  been  the  freedwoman  of  some  Roman  lady  of  distinction,  and 
the  Acts  of  St.  Praxedis  contain  the  information  that  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Pudens  was  Priscilla. 
Here  then  ample  evidence  comes  to  light  as  to  the  intimate  relations  which  existed  between  the 
family  of  Pudens  and  the  Jewish  married  couple,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Peter’s 
first  entertainers  during  his  residence  in  the  Jewish  quarter. 

A  church  situated  on  the  Mount  Aventine,  which  at  the  present  moment  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Prisca,  brings  back  to  mind  all  these  historical  recollections  in  a  very  vivid  manner.  From  the 
earliest  times  it  was  known  in  Rome  under  the  title  of  Aquila  and  Prisca,  and  it  was  within  its 
enclosure  that  in  the  last  century  the  bronze  plate  was  discovered  bearing  the  name  of  a  “  Pudens 
Cornelianus.”  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  but  that  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  local  tradi¬ 
tion,  must  have  celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  in  it.  Leaving,  however,  the  domain  of  conjectures 
we  must  attempt  to  relate  in  brief  what  formed  St.  Peter’s  chief  care  during  these  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  Rome.2 

XIV.  From  the  date  of  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  in  the  course  of  his — since  that  time  continually 
increasing — experience  with  conversions  from  the  Gentile  world,  St.  Peter  had  perceived  the  need  of 
being  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Gentile  Christians  a  narrative  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
Saviour  of  men  that  would  be  both  in  itself  more  of  a  compendium,  and  at  the  same  time  be  less 

1  Acts  xviii.  26 ;  Rom.  xvi.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 

3  “  See  St.  Cecile  et  la  Societe  Romaine,”  &c.,  by  Dom  Gueranger,  for  fuller  details. 
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occupied  with  matter  that  more  immediately  concerned  the  Israelite  nation.  The  Gospel  of  St. 

Matthew,  written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  and  drawn  up  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  use  "of 
Jews  who  had  received  baptism,  bore  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  religion  that  at  the  time  of  its  being 
written  had  not  then  burst  the  bonds  of  the  synagogue.  It  opened  with  a  genealogy  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  Jesus  to  have  been  descended  from  the  family  of  David.  The  Evangelist  con¬ 
stantly  lays  great  stress  on  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  accomplishment  of  which  he 
takes  especial  pains  to  show  in  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  prophet  of  Nazareth ;  he  relates  also 
at  great  length  the  discussions  of  Jesus  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  gives  a 
copious  selection  from  the  parables  of  which  Jesus  made  use,  to  bring  His  doctrines  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  populations  of  Judea  and  Galilee. 

Peter,  then,  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  great  numbers  of  converts  from  the  Gentile  world, 
thought  the  time  come  for  drawing  up  a  second  narrative  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  which, 
while  it  would  retrench  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  all  that  had  its  chief  application  to  the 
Hebrew  people,  would  still  form  a  complete  manual  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Christian  households. 

St.  Mark  was  employed  in  this  work  which  was  hereafter  to  bear  his  name,  though  the  touch  of 
St.  Peter’s  hand  may  be  traced  in  the  many  passages  where  the  words  of  St.  Matthew’s  narrative 
appear  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness. 

X\  .  The  needs  of  the  converts  from  the  Gentile  world  being  now  provided  for  in  this  manner,  the 
next  solicitude  of  St.  Peter  is  to  address  them  an  encyclical  letter,  instructing  them  in  the  special 
dignity  of  the  character  and  name  of  “  Christian  ”  to  which  they  had  received  the  call,  adding  suit¬ 
able  admonitions  as  to  the  virtues  which  were  necessary  to  adorn  this  calling,  together  with  certain 
maxims  of  wise  prudence  and  caution  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  towards  the  Gentile  soeietv, 
from  out  of  which  they  had  been  translated  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

The  letter  purports  to  be  addressed  to  the  elect  new-comers  (7rape7rtS/j//.o69,  advems)  scattered 
over  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  and  the  Apostle  uses  the  Greek  language  as 
that  which,  while  it  was  universally  current  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  empire  where  the  Latin 
was  almost  confined  to  the  army  and  the  civil  service,  was  also  almost  as  generally  spoken  in  Rome 
itself  as  the  Latin.  As  Dorn  Gueranger  well  observes,  not  a  word  in  the  whole  letter  makes  even 
an  allusion  to  “Judaism,”  but  the  Apostle’s  whole  mind  is  clearly  seen  to  be  concentrated  upon  the 
populations  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  subsequently  to  the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  It  is 
to  them  that  he  applies  the  prophecy  of  Oseas  regarding  the  conversion  of  the  nations,  and  to  them 
that  he  gives  the  warning  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  vanity  of  the  worship  which  they  had  renounced. 

What,  however,  clearly  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  Apostle’s  thought  is  to  succeed  in  impress- The  Christians 
mg  upon  their  minds  a  just  appreciation  of  their  true  position  in  the  midst  of  the  Gentile  society  ^goodexlmpTe 
that  surrounded  them,  of  the  great  and  royal  honour  of  their  calling,  and  of  the  duties  flowing  out to  theGentiles- 
of  it.— “  I  beseech  you,  dearest  brethren,  live  as  strangers  and  travellers  in  the  world,  and  keep  your¬ 
selves  from  all  carnal  desires  that  war  against  the  soul.  Let  your  manner  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gentiles  be  such  that  those  who  now  speak  ill  of  you  as  evil-doers,  may,  in  the  end,  come  to  see 
your  good  works  and  give  glory  to  God  in  the  day  of  their  visitation”  (i  Pet.  ii.  u).  Evidently 
the  example  of  the  Christians  is  contemplated  as  not  restricted  to  any  one  class  of  society  either 
high  or  low.  All  alike  are  to  feel  its  influence.  St.  Peter  asks  only  one  thing  of  the  Christians 
namely,  that  they  make  themselves  patterns  of  good  conduct  and  of  the  avoidance  of  sensuality. 

In  things  concerning  the  political  order,  the  Apostle  commends  patience  and  the  having  con-  st.  Peter  com- 
stantly  before  their  minds  the  thought  of  God  as  the  source  of  all  social  power.  “  Be  subject  to  submission 
every  human  creature  for  God’s  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  excelling,  or  to  governors  as  sent to  the  laws- 
by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  or  for  the  praise  of  the  good,  for  such  is  the  will  of  God 
that  you  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  ”  (i  Pet.  ii.  13). 

As  regards  liberty,  here  is  the  Apostle’s  estimate  of  Christian  liberty, — “  As  free  and  not  making 
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liberty  a  cloak  for  malice,  but  as  the  servants  of  God.”  Freedom  is  a  word  dear  to  men, 
pro\  ed  by  the  incessant  bad  use  which  demagogues  and  others  have  never  ceased  to  make  of 
the  poet  savs — 

“And  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free.” 

— Goldsmith' s  Traveller. 


as  is 
it ;  as 


I  he  Christian  liberty  inculcated  by  St.  Peter  differs  from  this  as  the  light  differs  from  the  dark¬ 
ness.  1  he  liberty  of  the  Christians  is  the  “  liberty  of  the  servants  of  God,”  and  as  we  shall  see  fully 
verified  in  the  sequel,  this  is  the  liberty  of  keeping  aloof  from  acts  which  the  Christian  conscience 
will  hold  to  be  unlawful,  and  liberty  though  it  is  in  truth,  it  will,  nevertheless,  continually  have  to 
be  purchased  by  the  endurance  of  indescribable  tortures,  and  even  of  death  under  every  possible 
form.  The  empire  will  exact  from  the  Christians  as  its  subjects  acts  of  compliance  with  the 
external  forms  of  its  religion,  to  which  the  Christians  will  reply  that  their  service  of  God  exempts 
them  from  the  duty  of  compliance.  The  empire,  however,  will  reply  as  Pharao  replied  to  Moses, 
Who  is  your  Lord  that  exempts  you  from  your  duty  of  complying  with  my  commands?  Either 
obey,  or  torture  and  death  await  you!  to  which  the  Christians  will  have  to  rejoin,  “Then  inflict 
your  tortures  and  your  death.  We  are  free  from  your  commands,  as  being  the  servants  of  One 
higher  than  you,  and  we  do  not  obey  you.” 

While  the  Christian  religion  is  in  the  meantime  preparing  the  minds  of  its  adherents  for  the 
conflict  and  trial  which  the  future  will  not  be  slow  in  bringing  before  them,  there  is  an  immediate 
work  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  it,  and  this  is  the  reconstitution  of  the  family  and  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  For  years  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  of  the  family  life  had  been  in  a  state  of  continual 
downward  decline,  which  arose  from  the  combined  action  of  two  causes,  the  prevalence  of  the  vice 
of  incontinence  and  its  consequence,  both  the  continually  increasing  dishonour  and  degradation  of 
the  female  sex,  added  to  the  continually  increasing  absorption  of  the  male  citizen  in  the  public  life 
of  the  forum.  Augustus  Caesar  was  perfectly  right  in  perceiving  the  greatest  danger  to  the  general 
welfare  from  this  cause,  and  could  external  legislation  have  availed  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evil, 
he  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  have  seen  his  laws  produce  the  desired  effect.  All  human 
remedy,  however,  was  only  destined  to  give  proof  of  its  own  impotence,  and  another  power  was  to 
be  called  in  to  effect  that  which  the  voice  of  the  military  master  of  the  world  was  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  itself  unequal  to  accomplish. 

St.  Peter  addresses  his  words  in  the  first  instance  to  the  woman,  for  in  raising  her  condition,  that 
studies  to  raise  of  the  whole  family  will  be  raised  with  her.  “Let  wives,”  says  he,  “be  subject  to  their  husbands, 
condition  oT  that  ^  any  believe  not  the  word  they  may  be  won  without  the  word  by  the  conversation  of  wives  con- 
woman.  sidering  vour  chaste  and  reserved  demeanour.  Whose  adornment  let  it  not  be  the  outward  platting 
of  the  hair,  or  the  display  of  gold  or  of  the  richness  of  dress,  but  the  hidden  adornment  of  the  heart, 
the  incorruptible  purity  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  spirit,  which  is  of  great  price  before  God.”  And 
the  instruction  which  he  gives  to  the  men  is  not  less  to  the  point.  “  And  you,  husbands,  live  with 
your  wives  according  to  knowledge,  giving  honour  to  them  as  to  the  weaker  vessels  and  as  coheiresses 
with  you  of  the  grace  whence  is  life,  that  you  may  find  no  hindrance  to  your  prayers”  (i  Peter  iii.) . 

Such  are  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  reform  of  the  Roman  world  was  to  be  based. 
And  what  would  not  be  the  contradiction  and  opposition  which,  notwithstanding  the  attempts 
at  reform  of  Augustus  Caesar,  it  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  in  the  heart  of  a  society  for  so 
many  years  a  prey  to  the  complex  evils  produced  by  the  public  sanction  of  polytheism  and  idolatry. 
St.  Peter  maintains  no  secret  as  to  the  future  that  awaits  the  elect.  “  My  dearly  beloved,  do  not 
think  it  a  strange  thing  when  the  fire  of  tribulation  comes  upon  you  to  try  you,  as  if  something 
unexpected  had  befallen  you.  Rather  rejoice  that  you  partake  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  that  you 
may  rejoice  with  the  greater  exultation  in  the  manifestation  of  His  glory.  If  you  suffer  reproach  for 
the  name  of  Christ  happy  are  ye,  for  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rests  upon  you  ”  (i  Peter  iv.  12). 

This  sublime  body  of  instruction,  from  which  we  are  unable  to  cite  more  than  the  foregoing 
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passages,  will  serve  to  show  us  the  manner  in  which  St.  Peter  treats  the  great  body  of  the  converts 
from  the  Gentile  world,  at  the  same  time  that  it  reveals  to  us  some  very  touching  instances  of  the 
gentleness  and  forbearance  of  this  monarch  of  the  Christian  society.  Already  he  had  required  his 
disciple,  Mark,  not  to  omit  the  narrative  of  his  cowardice,  in  the  house  of  Caiphas,  which  appears  in 
St.  Mark’s  Gospel  in  even  a  more  vivid  manner  than  in  that  of  St.  Matthew,  while  all  that  is  said 
by  St.  Matthew  relative  to  the  change  of  the  name  of  Peter  into  that  of  Rock  and  of  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  entrusted  to  him,  is  not  repeated  by  St.  Mark.  And,  again,  in  the 
letter  with  which  we  have  been  occupied,  he  seems  anxious  to  turn  all  attention  from  himself  to  the 
Sacred  Person  of  his  Master,  who  is  studiously  placed  before  public  view  as  the  true  “  Bishop  and 
Pastor  of  souls.” 

The  Christian  society,  continues  Dom  Gueranger,  was  under  no  illusion  in  this  respect.  In  the 
West  as  well  as  in  the  East  all  were  unanimous  in  recognising  in  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Antioch,  and  of  Rome,  the  vicegerent  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  foundation  stone,  the  universal  pastor. 

After  his  martyrdom,  it  gathered  itself  round  the  Roman  chair  where  he  had  finished  his  life,  and 
it  is  through  this  chair  that  the  promise  of  Christ  has  been  accomplished,  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  there  should  always  be  in  the  Christian  religion  one  fold  and  one  shepherd  (John  x). 

The  sequel  of  our  narrative  will  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  this  truth. 

XVI.  That  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome  that  St.  Peter  addressed  his  first  ency¬ 
clical  letter  to  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Asia  is  proved  by  the  mention  occurring  in  it  of  St.  Mark 
being  still  with  him,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  42  St.  Mark  was  to  be  separated  from  his  master. 

Peter  had  certainly  employed  his  first  year’s  residence  in  Rome  to  the  best  advantage.  A  new 
Church  was  rising  up  around  him.  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  access  to  his  instructions.  Cornelius 
Pudens  with  his  acquaintance  and  family  connections  on  the  one  side,  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla  on 
the  other,  were  in  a  condition  to  smooth  the  way  before  him  in  the  most  opposite  quarters.  Con¬ 
cluding  his  letter  he  intimates  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  the  progress  which  the  Gospel  was  making 
in  Rome,  “  The  Church  in  Babylon  which  is  your  coheiress  in  election  sends  you  a  greeting.” 

Babylon  had  in  its  time  been  the  great  imperial  city  of  the  Asiatic  world,  but  in  the  midst  of  Meaning  of  the 

the  idolatries  for  which  the  judgment  of  God  in  the  end  fell  upon  it,  Babylon  had  heard  the  voice  name  Baby'°n 
r  ■  .  ....  °  ,  1  '  as  applied  to 

ot  its  monarch  issuing  his  mandate  to  all  peoples,  tribes,  and  languages,  “  that  whosoever  should  Rome. 

utter  a  word  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Sidrach,  Misach,  and  Abdenago,  should  be  put  to 

death  and  his  whole  house  be  destroyed  ”  (Dan.  iii.  96).  And  when  St.  Peter  gives  to  the  city  of 

Rome  the  name  of  Babylon,  he  seems  to  intimate  that  notwithstanding  that  this  citv  had  become 

still  more  imperial  and  perhaps  even  a  greater  centre  of  false  worships  and  idolatries  than  ever 

Babylon  had  been,  it  should,  nevertheless,  end  by  sending  forth  a  voice  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 

calling  them  to  obey  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  hear  Ilis  Word,  which  would  be  far 

more  powerful  and  more  durable  than  any  voice  that  had  ever  proceeded  forth  from  the  Babylon 

of  Nabuchodonosor. 

St.  Peter  having  thus  in  the  name  of  Christ  taken  possession  of  the  Roman  world  bv  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome  itself,  this  city  has  found  itself  from  this  moment  forward  linked  bv  an  indissoluble 
tie  to  the  spiritual  primacy  of  the  Apostle.  Already  a  capital  city,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  largest 
empire  ever  known,  Rome  now  appears  as  plainly  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  God  for  the  future 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  Church."  The  time,  then,  was  evidently  come  for  Peter  to  begin  to  take 
steps  to  provide  for  the  general  government  of  this  society,  which  from  the  date  of  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius  appeared  to  know  of  no  other  limit  to  its  power  of  extending  itself  than  that  of  the 
habitable  globe.  It  became  important  to  establish  an  intercommunication  between  the  different 
regions  of  the  world,  and  to  seek  for  the  means  of  bringing  all  into  unity  by  creating  a  plurality  of 
subordinate  centres  of  action  united  with  each  other  in  their  common  dependence  on  Rome.  The 
isolation  of  Judaism  was  a  thing  for  ever  abolished,  and  as  regards  the  outline  of  a  plan  to  be  pur- 
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siied  for  the  final  organisation  of  the  universal  society  of  the  believers,  Peter,  already  on  terms  of 
ami  iar  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Roman  patrician  order,  had  no  great  search  to  make,  in 

order  to  discover  the  type  according  to  which  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  proceed  to  frame  his 
general  plan  of  action. 

The  empire  governed  the  world  by  its  three  great  cities,  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  It  is 
true  that  the  various  provinces  remained  subject  to  their  proconsuls  or  their  imperial  legates,  but  the 
lie  of  the  world  was  kept  up  from  these  three  centres.  Peter  had  set  foot  in  Rome,  and  Rome 
from  this  moment  became  the  seat  of  the  Christian  monarchy.  Nevertheless,  what  endless  labour 
yet  remained  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  evangelise  the  vast  provinces  of  the  Latin  world  that 
were  placed  in  immediate  dependence  upon  Rome.  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  African  coast,  Celtic 
Gaul,  Belgic  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  such  was  to  the  direct  appanage  of  Peter  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  This  in  effect  is  what  has  in  aftertimes  borne  the  name  of  the  Patriarchate  of  the  West. 

Alexandria,  the  second  city  of  the  world,  rich  in  population  and  material  wealth  to  a  degree  to 
rival  Rome,  carrying  the  cultivation  of  science  to  its  extreme  limits,  but  at  the  same  time  a  prey  to 
every  species  of  superstition,  had  not  as  yet  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Peter  began  to  consider 
what  provision  could  be  made  for  it,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  (42)  he  marked  it  out  for  the 
second  among  the  Christian  churches.  To  this  end  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  reconcile 
himself  to  a  separation  from  St.  Mark,  of  whose  firmness  and  capacity  he  was  well  assured,  and  St. 
Mark  received  the  order  to  set  sail  for  Alexandria. 

Next  to  Alexandria,  Antioch  was  the  third  city  of  the  Empire  to  which  St.  Peter  resolved  to 
assign  a  superior  rank.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  this  city,  and  had  fixed  his  own  chair 
in  it  for  a  time.  That  which  he  now  contemplated  was  to  raise  it  to  become  a  third  centre  of 
Christian  life.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  fixes  the  year  43  as  the  date  when  Antioch  received  this 
honour.  No  new  special  delegate,  however,  was  sent  by  him  to  occupv  the  see.  Erodius,  who  had 
already  been  placed  there  by  Peter,  succeeded  to  the  honour  of  the  patriarchate. 

1  hus,  observes  Dom  Gueranger,  were  founded,  as  both  Gelasius  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  assert, 
the  three  patriarchal  churches  of  antiquity  by  the  direct  appointment  of  St.  Peter  himself.  First, 
Rome  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all,  next  to  her  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  in  a  state  of  subordination 
only  as  regards  Rome.  The  Church  in  this  respect  made  no  difficulty  in  following  close  upon  the 
traces  of  the  empire,  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when  she  would  step  into  its  place.  When  Con¬ 
stantine’s  reign  brought  peace,  these  three  sees  had  passed  safely  through  every  storm.  The  Council 
of  Nice  paid  honour  to  the  work  of  Peter  ;  nevertheless  the  ambition  of  the  Church  of  the  new  seat 
of  Empire,  Constantinople,  sought  to  supplant  Alexandria  and  eventually  succeeded.  Rome  resisted 
for  a  time,  but  ended  by  conceding  the  rights  of  the  second  church  to  the  new-comer.  The  point 
was  one  of  secondary  importance.  The  empire  which  had  furnished  Peter  the  pattern  of  his  organ¬ 
isation  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Church  from  henceforward  reigned  over  the  rehabilitated  world. 

The  growth  of  the  Christian  society  in  the  Babylon  of  the  West  did  not  appear  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  attracted  any  such  attention  as  was  likely  to  compromise  its  safety.  The  foundations 
of  this  Roman  Church,  of  which  St.  Paul  who  had  not  yet  visited  it  bore  witness  ten  years  later  on 
that  the  fame  of  its  faith  had  filled  the  world,  appear  to  have  been  laid  in  great  secrecy  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  The  political  world  had  not  yet  thought  of  taking  any  umbrage  at  a  proselytism  which 
outwardly  could  with  difficulty  be  perceived  to  differ  from  the  Judaism  which  was  already  known 
to  exercise  a  certain  restricted  influence  of  its  own  in  Rome,  and  this  not  in  a  manner  to  exceed  the 
bonds  of  toleration.  Though  an  object  of  popular  derision  and  barely  tolerated  by  the  magistracy 
of  Rome,  Judaism  was  known  to  possess  a  certain  number  of  proselytes  even  in  the  high  ranks 
of  Roman  society.  Hence  by  a  special  Divine  providence  watching  over  the  period  of  its  infancy 
the  Christian  society  came  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  legal  protection,  owing  to  the  happy  circumstance  of 
its  being  mistaken  for  a  not  particularly  significant  variety  of  a  tolerated  national  religion.  Had 
the  magistracy  of  the  city  but  been  fully  aware  that  the  religion  which  appeared  to  them  to  be 
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nothing  but  a  peculiarity  of  the  national  Judaism  which  they  had  brought  themselves  to  tolerate, 
was  in  reality  a  religion  co-extensive  with  the  whole  earth,  their  attitude  towards  it  might  have  been 
extremely  different.  As  it  was,  the  Christian  society  always  proceeded  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
wariness,  carefully  abstaining  from  building  any  temples  or  places  of  resort  to  meet  the  public  eye. 

All  its  assemblies  were  protected  by  a  strictly  private  and  concealed  character,  and  anything  whatever 
savouring  of  agitation  or  political  intrigue  appears  to  have  been  studiously  discouraged  and 
guarded  against. 

XVII.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  may  with  every  appearance  ot  probability  refer  the  conversion  The  conversion 
of  a  Roman  lady  of  high  rank  with  whom  Tacitus  makes  us  acquainted,  and  in  whom  the  annotators  pVmponi!; 
of  Tacitus  are  almost  unanimously  agreed  to  recognise  a  Christian.  The  passage  from  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus  runs  as  follows,  and  forms  part  of  the  record  of  the  year  of  the  city  810  (a.d.  57)  : — Annahof 
“  Pomponia  Gnecina,  married  to  Plautius,  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  her  husband  on  the 
occasion  of  his  return  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  victories  which  he  had  obtained  in  Britain  by  an 
ovation,  the  charge  brought  against  her  being  that  she  had  given  herself  up  to  a  foreign  superstition. 

Her  husband,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  held  his  court  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  his 
family ;  and,  after  a  formal  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  pronounced  her  acquittal  from  the 
charge  brought  against  her.  This  Pomponia  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  spent  her  time  in  a  state 
of  continual  mourning.  For,  after  the  murder  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  by  the  secret 
plotting  of  Messalina,  she  passed  forty  years  in  the  garb  of  a  mourner,  and  in  a  state  of  visible 
dejection  of  mind.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  wonder  how  she  came  to  escape  with  impunity  under 
the  reign  of  Claudius ;  but  afterwards  wonder  gave  place  to  admiration.” 

The  description  here  given  by  Tacitus  “  of  forty  years  passed  in  the  outward  guise  of  mourning, 
and  in  a  mode  of  life  that  wore  the  external  appearance  of  a  state  of  continual  dejection  of  mind,” 
agrees  only  too  minutely  with  the  impression  that  a  Christian  manner  of  life,  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  of  the  ancient  fearless  Roman  spirit,  would  be  certain  to  make  upon 
the  circle  of  Roman  society  with  which  the  narrative  renders  us  acquainted.  St.  Peter,  in  the  letter 
already  referred  to,  appears  to  put  the  Gentile  Christians  on  their  guard,  that  they  should  not  be 
surprised  on  coming  to  perceive  that  they  were  objects  of  wonder  to  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance 
in  consequence  of  the  marked  change  which  would  be  noticed  in  their  demeanour,  “  thinking  it 
strange  that  you  no  longer  run  with  them  into  the  same  confusion  of  luxury,  speaking  evil  of  you. 

This  is,  however,  not  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  Christians,  for  they  must  remember  that  the  men 
who  thus  speak  evil  of  them  “  have  to  render  an  account  to  Him  who  is  prepared  to  judge  the  living 
and  the  dead”  (1  Pet.  iv.  4). 

The  glimpse  which  the  singularly  brief  and  laconic  style  of  Tacitus  gives  into  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  society  in  Rome  at  this  time  is  most  interesting.  The  Lady  Pomponia  Graecina 
becoming  a  Christian  shows  all  the  undaunted  spirit  of  ancient  Rome,  which  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  quail  before  an  adversary.  She  is  not  afraid  to  show  herself  in  public,  and  is  at  no  pains  either  to 
conceal  or  to  disguise  herself,  or  to  let  her  example  appear  to  be  anything  different  from  what  it 
really  is.  The  “  foreign  superstition  ”  of  which  she  is  accused  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  Christian 
religion ;  but  nevertheless  the  lady,  with  a  real  Roman  prudence,  has  taken  care  that  it  should  not 
come  to  be  in  the  power  of  her  accusers  to  produce  the  proofs  of  her  having  given  herself  up  to  it ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  Aulus  Plautius  is  too  sincere  an  admirer  of  the  courage  and  noble  bearing  of 
his  wife  to  give  any  other  hearing  to  their  accusations  than  is  barely  requisite,  in  the  way  of  legal 
formality,  to  ensure  that  the  effect  of  his  judgment  of  acquittal  shall  be  such  that  she  may  hereafter 
be  secure  against  any  further  molestation  on  the  subject. 

The  Plautii  and  the  Pomponii  were  both  historic  Roman  names,  and  the  foregoing  incident  is 
only  one  among  many  proofs  that  the  Christian  society  from  the  very  first  began  to  number  persons 
of  every  rank  and  social  grade  among  its  adherents,  from  the  humblest  slave  to  the  highest  born  lady, 
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U,ltl1’  “™e  slJa11  see’  how  in  due  course  of  time  it  claimed  as  its  subject  the  military  master  of  the 
world.  1  he  Julia  who  appears  as  the  friend  of  Pomponia  Grtecina  was  the  daughter  of  Drusus  and 
tie  granddaughter  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius;  and  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  plots  of  the  infamous 
es^a  ina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  who  first  procured  her  exile  and  subsequently  her  murder,  in  the 
\car  a.d.  43.  Everything,  observes  Dorn  Gueranger,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  conversion 
of  this  noble  and  high-spirited  lady  took  place  after  the  murder  of  Julia.  That  Christianity  in  Rome 
could  have  been  easily  found  by  a  person  of  the  rank  of  Pomponia  Grtecina,  whose  persistent  grief 
would  cause  her  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  the  noise  and  dissipation  of  Roman  society,  cannot  be 
doubted.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Christians,  was  the  friend  and  the  guest  of  the  Cornelii.  Family 
relationship  subsisted,  as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  an  inscription,  between  the  Cornelii  and  the 
Caeciln,  with  whom  the  Pomponii  were  already  related  by  an  alliance  that  dated  back  as  much  as  a 
century.  It  is  quite  open  to  belief  that  the  name  of  Jesus  would  not  be  long  in  reaching  the  ears 
of  Pomponia  in  such  a  manner  that  the  call  of  grace  might  come  in  her  way.  Her  uncle,  Pomponius 
1  Iaccus,  brother  of  Graecinus,  was  legate  in  Syria  during  the  years  when  the  events  that  brought 
salvation  to  the  world  were  being  accomplished  in  Jerusalem.  He  could  not  be  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  renown  of  which  was  already  so  great  that  an  official 
report  of  them,  as  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  in  his  Apology  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  Tiberius.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  that  such  events  as  these 
should  have  become  topics  of  conversation  among  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Pomponii,  and 
that  the  conversion  of  the  lady  may  have  been  furthered  by  them.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we 
have  at  least  now  been  made  acquainted  with  an  admirable  example  of  the  firmness  and  dignified 
bearing  of  a  member  of  the  old  Roman  aristocracy,  under  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
resulted  from  a  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith. 

1  he  results  of  St.  Peter’s  mission,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  were  not  to  terminate  here.  Eusebius, 
St.  Jerome,  and  Photius1  relate  that  Philo,  the  well-known  Philo  Judaeus,  the  philosophical  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  whose  writings  have  been  preserved,  and  which  contribute  so  much  light  to  the  history 
of  his  times,  undertook  a  second  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  become  acquainted 
with  St.  Peter.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  such  a  tradition  can  be  without  foundation,  especially 
as  it  is  borne  out  in  a  side  manner  by  the  remarkably  favourable  way  in  which  Philo  speaks  of  the 
1  herapeutes  of  Alexandria,  in  whom  it  is  usual  to  recognise  the  disciples  of  St.  Mark,  who  had 
formed  a  community  bound  to  the  observances  of  common  life,  under  a  religious  rule  similar  to 
those  of  the  communities  founded  by  Elias  on  the  Mount  Carmel,  whose  houses  were  spread  over 
Judea,  and  had  even  extended  themselves  into  Egypt.  Photius,  it  may  be  observed,  says  that 
authors  anterior  to  his  own  time  related  that  Philo  had  received  baptism  from  the  hands  of  Peter, 
but  had  afterwards  lapsed  into  apostacy  through  pride. 

St.  Peter  erects  XVIII.  The  growth  of  the  Christian  society  in  Rome  also  brought  with  it  the  inevitable  necessity 

his  chair  in  the  °  y  . 

Ostrian  Ceme-  of  finding  a  place  suitable  for  the  erection  of  the  chair  of  government,  where  the  newly-formed  Chris¬ 
tians,  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  origin,  might  assemble  round  their  chief  secure  from  the  danger 
of  attracting  too  much  attention.  Ancient  itineraries  of  pilgrims  to  the  city  of  Rome  (we  quote  here 
the  words  of  Dom  Gueranger),  the  earliest  Martyrologies  with  other  documents  make  mention  of  a 
catacomb  situated  outside  the  walls,  between  the  Nomentan  and  the  Salarian  Ways,  as  having  served 
for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  “  Ostrian  Cemetery.”  Often  another 
designation  serves  to  mark  the  difference  between  it  and  other  cemeteries  on  the  same  ways.  And 
then  it  is  called  the  catacomb  “  where  Peter  baptized,”  or  the  “  Cemetery  ad  Nymphas,  Sancti 
Petri,”  or  “  Fontis  Sancti  Petri.” 

As  we  shall  shortly  have  to  enter  more  at  length  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catacombs,  and  the 
singularly  important  part  which  they  play  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  society,  we  may  reserve 

1  The  self-intruded  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  857-890). 
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for  this  place  the  account  we  shall  then  be  able  to  give  of  the  underground  asylum  in  which  the 
sovereign  chair  of  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  first  erected  in  its  humble  majesty.  And  here  there  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech  that  has  to  be  employed.  The  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  from  the 
first  origin  of  the  Church  has  always  been  symbolised  by  a  seat  or  chair  on  which  the  Apostle  sat 
for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  faithful,1  or  of  giving  his  judgment.  This  seat  or  chair  was  always 
preserved  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  whoever  was  called  to  succeed  to  the  founder  of  any  Church 
was  required  to  take  possession  of  his  chair  with  all  due  solemnity,  in  order  to  show  by  an  outward 
act  that  his  instruction  would  be  in  all  respects  conformable  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  thus, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  that  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  of  St.  James  the  Less  was  still 
preserved  in  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century.  The  chair  of  St.  Mark  also,  which  now  forms  part 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice,  according  to  the  same  historian,  was  known 
to  be  preserved  in  Alexandria  up  to  the  date  at  which  he  wrote  his  history. 

The  chair  which  St.  Peter  established  in  the 
Ostrian  Cemetery  was  an  object  of  veneration  there 
up  to  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  as  a 
memento  of  the  first  sojourn  of  the  Apostle  in 
Rome.  Lamps  were  kept  burning  before  it  as  a  mark 
of  honour,  and  in  the  list  of  holy  oils  sent  by  the 
same  St.  Gregory  to  the  Queen  Theodolinda,  written 
out  on  a  papyrus,  now  preserved  at  Monza,  the 
following  words  may  be  observed  corresponding  with 
one  of  the  phials,  “  Oleum  de  sede  ubi  prius 
sedit  sanctus  petrus,” — “  Oil  from  the  chair 
where  St.  Peter  first  sat.”  Such  was  the  veneration 
of  the  Roman  Church  for  this  chair  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  that  an  annual  festival  day  was  kept 
in  honour  of  it  on  the  18th  of  January.  Subse¬ 
quently  this  festival  fell  into  desuetude,  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  chair  itself  having  been  lost,  and 
there  remained  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Liturgy 
nothing  except  the  not  less  important  festival  of 
the  22d  of  Lebruary.  In  the  year  1558  Paul  IV. 
re-established  the  ancient  solemnity  of  the  18th 
of  January  under  the  name  of  the  Chair  of  St. 

Peter  in  Rome.2 

XIX.  St.  Peter  was  not  destined  to  have  a  very  long  enjoyment  of  the  tranquillity  which  had 
permitted  him  to  make  so  auspicious  a  beginning  for  the  development  of  the  Christian  society.  It 
has  been  already  remarked  that  Augustus  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  have  their  settlement  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  beyond  the  Tiber,  where  Peter,  faithful  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Christian  mission, 
is  to  be  presumed  to  have  commenced  his  apostolate.  Insensibly  the  Jewish  colony  must  have 

1  This  practice  of  identifying  the  “seat”  with  the  act  of  giving  judgment  goes  back  to  the  earliest-known  traditions  of 
mankind.  Thus  in  Daniel’s  vision,  “  Thrones  were  set,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  took  His  seat.”  And  in  the  next  verse  he 
adds,  “Judgment  sat,  and  the  books  were  opened”  (Dan.  vii.  9,  10).  The  position  also  of  the  teacher  of  the  people  was  that 
of  a  man  seated.  Thus  when  Baruch  receives  from  Jeremias  the  roll  to  be  read  to  the  princes,  on  his  coming  before  them  they 
say  to  him,  “  Sit  thou  and  read  these  things  in  our  ears”  (Jer.  xxxvi.  15). 

The  Basilica  of  the  Vatican  contains  a  celebrated  relic,  the  “  Cathedra  Apostolica”  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  placed  in  the  apse 
of  the  great  Basilica,  and  is  preserved  in  the  large  bronze  gilt  chair,  which  stands  raised  from  the  floor  at  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet,  on  a  platform  supported  by  gigantic  statues  of  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church,  SS.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and 


The  celebrated  Stone  Stat-ue  of  St.  Peter ,  seated  on  his  Cathedra , 
or  seat  of  government.  It  fot  merly  stood  under  the  portico  of  the 
ancient  Basilica,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  crypt  of  the  present 
Vatican  Basilica. 
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become  animated  with  an  extremely  hostile  spirit  against  him,  and  their  dissensions  must  have 
reached  a  point  which  appeared  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city  to  portend  a  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
tor  they  now  procured  from  Claudius  an  edict  banishing  the  Jews  from  the  city  (a.d.  47). 

Dom  Gueranger  thinks  that  the  words  of  Suetonius,  who  records  the  publication  of  this  edict, 
“  As  the  Jews  were  in  a  constant  state  of  tumult  at  the  instigation  of  one  Chrestus,  Claudius  drove 
them  out  of  Rome,”  plainly  point  under  the  name  Chrestus  to  the  person  of  St.  Peter.  The 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  Romans  of  everything  connected  with  the  Christian  society  was  known  to 
be  extreme ;  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  possible  than  that  Suetonius  should  have  made  the 
mistake  of  confusing  the  name  of  Christ  with  the  person  of  His  vicegerent.  However  this  may  be, 
the  edict  rendered  it  necessary  for  St.  Peter  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  labours,  to  return  to  it  again 
many  years  afterwards  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Gospel  by  his  death  as  a  martyr,  in  company  with 
his  fellow  Apostle,  St.  Paul. 

Chrysostom.  On  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  a.d.  1867,  it  was  exhibited  to  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful.  (See  page  19  for  a  woodcut  representing  its  present  condition,  as  ascertained  by  the  Cavaliere  de 
Rossi,  who  has  published  a  minute  account  of  it  in  his  Bulletino  de  Archaeologia,  May  and  June  1867).  The  precise  history  of 
this  precious  memorial  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  identified  with  some  period  of  the  Apostle’s  sojourn  in 
Rome  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  chair  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery,  which  was  not  removed.  The  original  chair  was  of  oak 
and  of  simple  construction,  but  it  has  been  covered  with  elaborate  ivory  carvings.  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century,  recognises 
its  existence  in  the  following  remarkable  words  occurring  in  his  treatise  (Prsescriptio)  addressed  to  heretics: — “Percurre 
ecclesias  apostolicas  apud  quas  ipsae  adhuc  cathedrae  apostolorum  suis  locis  praesident.  ...  Si  Italiae  adjaces  habes  Romam  ” 
(ch.  36).  “  Go  through  all  the  churches  founded  by  apostles,  in  which  the  chairs  themselves  of  the  apostles  are  still  erected  in 

their  respective  places.  ...  If  you  live  near  Italy  you  have  Rome.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  GENTILE  WORLD  AND  ITS  RELIGION  TO  CHRIST  AND 

HIS  GOSPEL. 

I.  The  Gentile  world  and  its  religion  not  the  enemy  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  hit  the  sick  man 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  his  Physician.  II.  The  signal  error  of  speaking  of  the  Gentile  world 
before  Christ  as  Pagan.  III.  The  two  principal  truths  of  the  original  Divine  revelation 
preserved  in  the  Gentile  world ;  (i.)  The  belief  in  One  Supreme  God ;  and  (2.)  The  consciousness 
of  human  guilt.  IV.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  of  giving  a  clear,  concise  statement  oj 
the  true  relation  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  V.  The  great 
importance  of  the  truth  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  built  upon  the  foundations  which  were 
laid  in  the  world  before  Christ.  VI.  The  venerable  figure  of  the  patriarch  and  prophet  Noah 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  world  before  Christ.  VII.  The  Curia  Ccelestis  of  the  religion  oj 
the  God  of  Heaven  in  the  world  before  Christ.  VIII.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  recognise  the 
legitimacy  of  designating  the  servants  of  God  as  “gods,”  and  God  Himself  is  said  in  the 
Scripture  to  be  the  God  of  these  gods  ( Dens  deorum ).  IX.  Vestiges  of  the  true  perception  of 
the  cultus  of  the  Curia  Ccelestis  traced  in  the  Gentile  tradition.  X.  Brief  outline  oj  the  various 
stages  of  the  perversion  of  the  cultus  of  the  “  Curia  Ccelestis.”  XI.  The  nobler  part  of  the 
Gentile  world  are  well  aware  of  the  corruption  of  the  religion  of  the  populace  and  of  their  own 
total  want  of  power  to  apply  any  remedy.  XII.  The  evidence  of  lapidary  inscriptions  attesting 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  populace  to  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  their  religion.  XIII.  This 
deep  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  populations  to  their  traditional  rites  and  sacrifices, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  persecutions  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians. 

REAT,  then,  as  we  have  already  seen  the  fall  of  the  Gentile  world 
to  have  been,  and  various  and  multiform  as  were  the  degrading 
fables  and  errors  which  came  in  the  progress  of  time  to  be  mixed 
up  with  its  religion,  we  have  notwithstanding  gained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter  the  preliminary  glimpse  of  a  somewhat  contrary 
and  more  cheerful  truth,  which  it  must  now  become  our  serious 
task  to  investigate,  so  far  at  least  as  the  limited  space  at  command 
will  permit.  Nothing  in  itself  is  more  important  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  history  than  to  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  fairly  just  estimate  both  of  the  real  difficulties  and 
also  of  the  equally  real  ways  of  approach  which  the  Gentile  world 
presented  to  the  work  of  its  evangelists.  But  if  nothing  is  more 
important  to  our  undertaking  than  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  true  and  veritable, 
social  and  religious,  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  immediately  preceding  the  coming  of  Christ,  no 
task  can  easily  present  greater  difficulties  than  its  investigation,  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
innumerable  half-informed  and  mutually  contradictory  notions  with  which  lapse  of  years  has 
incrusted  the  entire  subject. 

However,  as  the  time  of  the  reader  and  the  space  at  command  are  both  precious,  we  must  claim 
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on  his  behalf  the  necessary  freedom  for  consulting  his  interest  by  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
more  perplexed  and  debateable  ground,  and  only  so  far  attempting  to  deal  with  the  prevailing  mis¬ 
conceptions  as  there  may  appear  a  fair  and  just  hope  of  being  able  in  a  limited  space  to  throw  light 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have  come  to  arise,  while  our  own  task  must  be  to  endeavour  to 
substitute  a  vein  of  acceptable  truth  in  their  place. 

II.  The  first  of  the  many  serious  misconceptions  that  presents  itself  is  the  strangely  prevalent 
notion  that  the  whole  Gentile  world  to  which  Christ  came  was  nothing  else  but  the  obdurate  and 
impenitent  adversary  of  its  own  salvation.  A  misconception  of  this  singular  kind  is  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  explanation  from  the  circumstance  that  when  it  comes  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  known  and  familiar  facts  of  the  history,  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  found  which  does  not 
plainly  and  openly  contradict  it.  We  do  not  need  to  go  beyond  the  testimony  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  to  come  across  numberless  striking  evidences  of  the  unfeigned  and  overflowing  joy  of 
the  various  Gentile  populations  on  their  coming  to  hear,  not  only  that  the  privileges  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  right  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  Israelites  by  birth,  were  to  be  thrown  open 
to  them,  but  that  a  far  better  covenant  with  God  than  the  covenant  of  circumcision  was  offered  to 
them  in  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

However  deeply  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world  stood  in  need  of  the  heavenly  medicines  of  the 
Divine  Physician,  and  of  the  doctrine  and  instruction  of  the  Divine  Prophet  promised  to  the 
1  nations  and  expected  by  them,  to  call  it  back  to  the  truth  from  which  it  had  so  greatly  wandered, 
it  would  be  a  thought  as  sad,  as  happily  it  is  contrary  to  known  and  familiar  facts,  to  be  obliged  to 
look  upon  it  as  standing  to  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  as  simply  an  antagonist  irreconcileably  opposed 
to  Him,  and  as  that  for  which  there  is  nothing  in  reserve  except  the  entire  blotting  out  of  existence 
everything  that  belongs  to  it.  Happily  no  such  necessity  has  any  kind  of  being.  The  religion  of 
the  Gentile  world  it  is  quite  true  presents  to  the  Christian  beholder  a  mournful  spectacle  of  the 
wreck  of  its  original  truth,  nevertheless  large  and  numerous  elements  of  this  truth  still  survive  in  it, 
and  whatever  these  elements  of  truth  that  do  survive  may  be,  all  belong  by  Divine  right  to  the 
Gospel,  and  all  will  be  seen  to  hasten  and  press  forward  to  find  their  true  home  in  the  Christian 
society.  Time  is  of  course  needed  for  the  Christian  society  to  be  first  formed  and  to  make  itself 
known,  but  in  proportion  as  it  makes  the  sweet  odour  of  Christ  to  be  perceived,  all  the  many 
pious  and  religious  souls  of  the  Gentile  world,  who  through  ignorance  remain  attached  to  their  altars 
and  their  superstitions,  will  feel  the  attraction  and  will  begin  to  come  over  in  crowds.  The  religious 
Gentile  world  is  not  in  any  true  sense  Christ’s  enemy;  God  forbid  such  a  dreadful  thought!  The 
deceived  and  misled,  but  deeply  religious  Gentile  world,  is  the  sick  man  who  is  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  his  Physician,  to  whose  rule  of  life  he  will  end  by  conforming,  submitting  to  His 
treatment  and  accepting  His  medicines  in  the  hope  that  he  may  thereby  become  restored  to  life  and 
convalescence.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  sick  man  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  extremely 
recalcitrant,  indeed  to  be  at  times  almost  obdurate  in  his  resistance  to  the  bearers  of  the  Divine 
Physician’s  medicines.  Nay,  the  day  may  come,  and  may  be  even  close  at  hand,  when  the  bearers  of 
the  Christian  tidings  must  experience  the  truth  of  the  Divine  warning — “  The  time  eometh  when  he 
who  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  is  rendering  service  to  God.” 

The  Gospel,  consequently,  in  dealing  with  the  Gentile  religions  is  not  in  the  presence  of  death  but 
of  disease,  or  at  the  worst  of  a  trance  that  has  the  appearance  but  not  the  reality  of  death.  “  The 
maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,”  and  when  the  Divine  Teacher  takes  her  by  the  hand,  she  will  cause 
universal  amazement  by  the  suddenness  of  the  strength  and  vigour  with  which  she  will  be  seen  to 
rise  up  out  of  her  trance.  The  wayfaring  man  who  has  wandered  from  his  proper  home  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  his  way  to  Jericho,  has  fallen  among  thieves  who  have  stripped  him  of  his  raiment  and 
wounded  him.  They  have  however  left  him  in  possession  of  his  life,  and  he  is  only  waiting  for  the 
passing  by  of  the  good  Samaritan  who  will  take  pity  upon  him,  pour  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds. 
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lift  him  upon  his  own  beast  to  convey  him  to  an  inn,  where  he  will  leave  him,  making  provision  for 
him  on  his  departure  that  he  may  be  well  cared  for  until  his  return. 

III.  Of  such  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  course  of  our  history  is  this  main  truth  respecting  the 
Gentile  world,  that  it  was  not  the  enemy  of  Christ,  which  is  the  dreadful  error  incautiously  allowed 
to  be  insinuated  in  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms  Pagan  and  Paganism,1  but  the  sick  man 
anxiously  expecting  the  promised  coming  of  his  Physician,  that  under  the  penalty  of  incurrine  the 
need  for  an  answer  which  cannot  be  made  in  too  brief  a  form  we  shall  here  ask  the  following  question. 
Can  it  be  possible  to  lay  hands  upon  any  tangible  and  producible  proofs  of  the  existence  in  the  Gentile 
world  of  the  particular  truths  of  the  original  revelation,  the  universal  diffusion  of  which  would  serve 
to  account  for  the  anxiety  with  which  the  advent  of  Christ  was  expected  and  the  joy  with  which  the 
mission  of  Christ  and  the  offer  of  His  redemption  was  received  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world  ?  And  in  the  event  that  we  think  ourselves  able  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
which,  among  the  truths  of  the  original  revelations  that  may  be  found  to  have  survived,  should  we 
select  to  put  forward,  as  being  those  which  at  least  principally  concurred  to  produce  the  universal 
joy  of  the  nations  for  the  Advent  of  Christ. 

The  question  undoubtedly  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  though  for  brevity’s  sake 
we  shall  be  required  to  pass  over  the  proper  preliminaries  of  the  answer,  we  may  at  once  select  two 
principal  truths  belonging  to  this  original  revelation  as  those  which  can  be  said  mainly  to  have 
caused  the  universal  joy  of  the  Gentile  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  These  are : 

I.  The  universal  belief  which  pervaded  the  whole  Gentile  world  in  the  existence  of  One  God, 
Creator  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  and  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Men. 

II.  1  he  human  soul’s  fear  of  this  God  as  the  Supreme  Judge  of  human  actions,  combined 
with  the  conscience  of  its  own  guilt  and  the  keen  sense  of  its  extreme  need  of  the  grace  of 
redemption. 

1  The  terms  “Pagan”  and  “Paganism”  are  not  unfrequently  applied  a  little  inconsiderately  to  designate  the  world  before 
Christ.  There  is  no  doubt  an  acquired  sense  in  which  they  may  be  so  used  legitimately,  because  the  Gentile  world,  unhappily  for 
itself,  was  full  of  the  poison  of  the  errors,  superstitions,  and  false  worships  by  which  it  was  led  astray  at  the  time  when  the 
Gospel  came ;  and  when  the  terms  “ Pagan  ”  and  “Paganism,”  in  their  acquired  sense,  are  employed  to  denote  the  existence  of 
this  poison  in  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  poison  thus  denoted  had  a  sad  and  very  real 
existence.  Nevertheless,  many  good  reasons  plead  for  the  practice  of  studiously  avoiding  the  use  of  the  terms  “Pagan”  and 
“  Paganism”  to  denote  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ,  for  the  reason  that  their  use  tends  very  insidiously  to  obscure  the  im¬ 
portant  truth  which  is  strenuously  sought  to  be  inculcated  in  the  text,  that  the  Gentile  world  into  which  Christ  came  was  looking 
anxiously  for  His  coming  in  the  character  of  a  Heaven-sent  Benefactor  from  whom  nothing  but  mercy  and  goodness  were  to  be 
expected. 

How  then  can  it  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  time  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  was  marked  by  the  most  anxious 
expectations  everywhere  spread  for  His  coming,  and  when  countless  numbers  throughout  the  nations  were  ready  to  rally  round 
the  standard  which  He  was  sent  to  lift  up  to  them,  and  when  the  Gentile  world  and  its  religion  was  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
that  the  tidings  of  His  being  come  were  able  to  run  as  a  wild-fire  through  the  whole  world,  agreeably  to  the  words  spoken  by  the 
Angel  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem — “as  the  tidings  of  a  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  Israel  and  to  all  people.”  With  this 
announcement  of  the  Angel  the  event  completely  corresponded.  It  could  be  said  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles —  “  Their 
sound  has  gone  forth  into  all  lands  and  their  words  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  St.  Paul’s  words,  however,  were  also  verified, 
“All  do  not  obey  the  gospel”  (Rom.  x.  ii.).  The  doctrine  of  the  cross  proved  the  stumbling-block  and  the  foolishness  which 
St.  Paul  foretold  that  it  would  prove,  to  far  from  a  small  proportion  of  the  Gentile  world,  who  preferred  either  to  remain 
attached  to  the  traditional  rites  and  sacrifices  of  their  Gentile  religion,  or  otherwise  to  fall  into  total  disbelief  in  the  existence  of 
God  and  His  government  over  the  world,  and  to  live  in  short  entirely  without  God  in  the  world.  As  time  went  on,  this  particular 
portion  of  the  Gentile  world  which  evinced  its  obstinate  resistence  to  the  grace  of  the  gospel  came  to  be  chiefly  found  in  the 
rural  villages  and  districts  (pagi),  and  thus  by  degrees,  the  term  “  paganus,”  “  pagan,” — originally  signifying  nothing  whatever 
more  than  the  inhabitant  of  a  rural  village  or  district  (pagus)  as  distinguished  from  the  “oppidanus”  or  inhabitant  of  a  little 
town  (oppidum) — came  to  denote  not  simply  the  mere  adherent,  by  an  inheritance  from  his  fathers,  of  the  ancient  Gentile  rites,  but 
an  adherent  who  had  given  proofs  of  no  ordinary  obstinacy  and  perversity  in  his  adhesion  to  them,  to  the  extent  even  of  defiant 
resistance  to  the  claims  and  grace  of  the  gospel.  Such,  then,  as  this  being  the  strict  value  of  the  terms  “Pagan”  and  “Pagan¬ 
ism,”  it  must  be  at  once  perceived  how  sadly  their  indiscriminate  use  as  descriptive  of  the  Gentile  world  is  calculated  to  confirm 
the  most  untrue  and  objectionable  impression  that  this  world  was  the  impenitent  enemy  of  its  own  salvation,  and  experienced  no 
joy  for  the  coming  of  its  Divine  Redeemer. 
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Here,  as  regards  the  first  truth,  our  appeal  must  at  once  be  to  the  words  of  Christ,  “  You  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  Me  (John  xiv.).  Wherever  the  Christian  evangelist  goes,  he  addresses  him¬ 
self  to  the  existing  belief  in  God  as  the  foundation  on  which  he  grounds  his  appeal  to  his  hearers  to 
believe  his  words.  Wherever  St.  Paul  is  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  engaged  in  the 
work  of  his  Apostleship,  after  his  appeal  to  the  “  Men  of  Israel,”  he  invariably  adds,  “  And  you  who 
fear  God.”  St.  Paul  everywhere  finds  the  traces  at  least  of  the  original  knowledge  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God  perpetuated  among  the  Gentile  populations.  It  is  this  existing  knowledge  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  wonderful  argument  addressed  to  the 
nations  (ad  gentes)  bv  Tertullian  in  his  short  tract  entitled  “The  Testimony  of  the  Soul.”  In  this 
he  says,  “  I  do  not  call  you  to  give  evidence  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  schools,  practised  in 
the  lore  of  libraries,  and  who  are  charged  with  a  wisdom  picked  up  in  academies  and  in  the 
porticoes  of  Athens.  I  appeal  to  you  in  your  rude,  simple,  unpolished,  uncultivated  state,  in  the 
state  in  which  you  are  found,  in  those  who  besides  you  possess  nothing  else,  in  the  state  in  which 
vou  appear  in  the  crossways,  on  the  high-road,  and  in  the  weavers’  workrooms.  .  .  .  Give  your  evidence 
in  your  own  way.  For  if  liberty  is  denied  to  us,  we  at  least  can  hear  you  pronounce  in  perfect 
freedom  such  sayings  as,  ‘ May  God  grant  it!'  ‘  God  Willing!'  In  such  words  as  these  you  plainly 
acknowledge  His  being  possessed  of  all  power.”  1 

Full  a  thousand  years  before  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  a  man  of  God  lamented  not  the 
extinction  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  its  diminution,  “Truths  are  being  diminished  from  the 
children  of  men”  (Ps.  xi.  2).  Nevertheless,  God  in  mercy  to  mankind  preserved  among  the  nations 
the  traditions  of  their  original  revelation,  though  the  altars  and  the  sacrifices  had  been  so  largely 
alienated  to  the  worship  of  those  who  were  not  gods,  but  really  the  fallen  demons  in  disguise.  The 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  full  of  the  fragments  of  this  original  revelation,  and  hence  their 
imperishable  value  for  the  Christian  society.  The  few  samples  we  proceed  to  cite  might  easily  have 
their  character  as  conclusive  evidence  disputed,  could  it  be  said  with  any  truth  that  they  were  merely 
exceptional  passages,  out  of  character  with  everything  else  in  the  literature  from  which  they  are 
selected.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  this,  as  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
prove  if  space  permitted  citations  to  be  multiplied.2  Cicero,  then,  in  his  treatise  (De  Legibus)  has 
the  following  remarkable  passage If,  then,  men  are  subject  to  the  same  empires  and  the  same 
rulers  much  more  should  they  be  obedient  to  this  heavenly  jurisdiction,  this  Divine  mind  and  All- 
powerful  God  (Pnepotenti  Deo),  so  that  the  whole  world  should  be  reputed  one  common  citizenship 
of  the'  gods  and  men.”  When  Ovid,  describing  the  origin  of  creation,  speaks  of  a  God  who 

“  Os  homini  sublime  dedit  coelum  que  tueri 
Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus  ”  — 

—  Ovid,  Metain.  b.  i.3 


,  Tprt  Test _ Animse  c.  I.  In  the  same  tract,  the  argument  is  thus  continued  :  “  Whence  this  natural  fear  of  God  if  God 

nnot  be  moved  to  anger  ?  How  can  it  be  that  He  is  feared  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  offended  ?  What  else  is  there  in 
„anuot  be  moved  to  g  ?  And  whence  can  His  anger  arise  except  from  His  taking  notice  of  what  has  been  done  ? 

Him  to  be  tod»pH  g  „  from  the  character  of  God  as  Judge  ?  And  what  would  judgment  be  without 

And  whence  can  come  g  ^  of  God  akme?  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  that  your  soul,  out  of  its  gift  of 

power?  And  whose  sup  P  £  one  disposed  either  to  forbid  or  ridicule  you,  God  sees  all 

to  God"  God  will  requite.'  How  do  you  who  a.not  a  Christian  come  by  such  words  as  these? 
S„ch"  a,  .hi,  i,  .he  knowledge  .he.  p.epa.ed  .he  ration  1 „  „id  „  be  ..  right  „«on  „ 
5  ,D"  Le£i  ‘‘  f  fC“  ™  IT"  Qu“»”  L  denfque  incipi.  lex  «  c.n.  ,c»p«.  si.,  sed  ..n,  on.,  si..  Oda  ,.«m 

,0V;  ,o  „„  a  commanding  .spec.,  and  bid  him  to  .«m  hi,  e,e,  heavenwand,,  and  ,o  ,ai,e  hi,  io.k  .p.a.d,  .o 

the  stars. 
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he  refers  to  the  same  One  Supreme  God  who,  according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  created  man  in  His 
own  image  and  likeness.  Again,  when  Horace  has  the  lines  — 

“  Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges, 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis 
Clari  giganteo  triumpho 

Cuncta  supercilio  moventis,” 

—III.  Odes,  i.  8.1 

the  popular  poet  of  Rome  is  not  attributing  supreme  empire  over  the  kings  and  over  all  things  of 
the  earth  to  any  member  of  the  Polytheistic  Pantheon,  but  to  the  One  Supreme  Lord  over  all,  the 
“  Deus,  Deorum  Dominus,”  of  King  David.2 

It  may  then  be  perfectly  true  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world  has  incurred  a  dreadfid 
burden  of  guilt  in  obscuring  and  putting  on  one  side  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  One  God, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  it  must  remain  equally  true  that  the  sin  of  the  Gentile  world  in  this 
respect  has  very  far  from  extinguished  the  belief  of  the  nations  in  this  truth,  derived  from  their 
patriarch  and  prophet  Noah,  to  which  the  human  soul,  whom  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  pro¬ 
nounces  to  be  by  nature  a  Christian,  also  bears  its  own  native  testimony.  Nothing,  then,  can  seem 
less  open  to  serious  dispute  than  the  truth,  that  the  world, — which  is  seen  to  be  capable  of  being 
filled  with  heartfelt  and  overflowing  joy  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Supreme  God  of  heaven  has 
become  a  man,  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  to  His  fellow-men  the  offer  of  redemption,  which  every¬ 
where  receives  this  announcement  as  the  “  tidings  of  great  joy  for  every  people,” — cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  living  on  without  at  least  large  remains  of  His  original  revelation,  and  the  consequent 

1  Kings  who  are  to  be  feared  by  men  rule  over  their  subjects,  but  Jupiter  rules  over  the  kings.  He  it  is  who  overcame  the 
rebellion  of  the  giants,  and  who  governs  all  things  at  his  will. 

•  The  Latin  literature  of  the  Augustan  age,  from  which  the  testimonies  to  the  universal  prevalence  throughout  the  Gentile 
world  of  a  monotheistic  belief  in  the  text  have  been  selected,  are  in  this  respect  simple  echoes  of  innumerable  similar  passages 
with  which  the  Greek  literature  may  be  almost  said  to  overflow.  Virgil  has  borrowed  his  numerous  lines,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  specimen — 

“  O  qui  res  hominum  que  deum  que 
Aiternis  regis  imperiis  ” — 

— PEneid,  i.  229. 

from  Homer,  which  latter  poet,  however  he  may  have  merited  the  displeasure  of  Plato,  who  refuses  him  a  place  in  his  Republic 
on  account  of  his  very  unworthy  descriptions  of  the  feastings  and  junketings  of  the  Olympian  Court,  continually  recognises  the 
omnipotence  of  the  “  Father  of  the  men  and  the  gods.” 

The  poetry  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Greek  tragic  writers  very  frequently  makes  near  approaches  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  Hebrew  prophets,  particularly  in  describing  the  justice  of  God  and  the  retribution  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  is  certain 
to  overtake  the  evil-doers.  Thus  the  Chorus  in  the  Eumenides  says,  “  Pride  is  the  child  of  impiety,  and  the  happiness  which  all 
pray  for  is  the  fruit  of  a  sound  mind.  But,  above  all,  respect  the  altar  of  justice,  and  beware  how  for  the  sake  of  gain  you 
trample  on  it  with  impious  feet,  iron'd  yap  eirkarai — vengeance  is  at  hand  ”  (Eumenides,  506).  What  more  noble  invocation  of 
the  God  of  heaven  could  we  desire  than  the  prayer  of  the  “  Suppliants”— 

&va$  avtxKTtov  paK&pwv 
pa/edprare,  Kai  TeXiuiv 
reXeiiraTov  Kpdros,  6\/3ie  ZeO, 
ftkevaov  av5pC>v  vppw  e5  aTvyr/tsas. 

— Supplices,  518. 

The  Greek  lyric  poet,  Pindar,  again  abounds  in  recognitions  of  the  action  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world,  in  words 
which  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  reference  to  any  member  of  the  Polytheistic  Pantheon.  As  for  example— 

3-eOs  dirav  etu  e\Tl5eaaiv  reepap  dvieTai, 

3-e6 s  5  Kal  irrepbevT 

alerbv  idxe  xcu  ^a\a<raawv  irapapeiSeTai 
SeXfitva,  Kai  ixf/uppovuv  Ttv  eKap\//e  fiporQiv 
erepoim  5b  kCSos  ay-qpaov  irapeSuK. 

— Pythia,  ii.  50. 

The  above,  not  to  multiply  citations,  may  suffice.  The  reader  may  compare  rEschylus,  Choeph.  630 ;  0  ZeO  irarep  ZeO 
(Fragmenta  incerta),  Sophocles,  Aid.  Rex.  724>  Herodotus,  Urania,  13  ;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  i.  4. 
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belief  in  His  existence  and  His  government  of  the  world.  What  else  indeed  in  the  nature  of 
things  except  this  previous  universal  belief  in  the  existence  and  in  the  government  of  the  One  true 
God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  can  furnish  the  ground  for  the  universal  call  that  is  to  be  addressed 
to  all  men,  requiring  them  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  God  having  become  a  Man  in  order  to  redeem 
the  world  ? 

Here,  as  will  be  easily  perceived,  we  do  not  advance  further  than  to  be  able  to  understand  how 
the  message  which  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  carried  all  over  the  globe, — that  the  unseen  Divine 
Ruler  of  the  world  had  become  a  man,  and  had  made  Himself  visible  in  Judea  of  Palestine, — could  be 
everywhere  received  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  perfectly  credible,  and  as  containing  nothing  in 
itself  of  a  nature  to  shock  or  to  strain  their  powers  of  belief.1  Belief,  however,  as  need  hardly  be 
said,  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  that  what  is  believed  is  a  cause  of  joy.  “The  devils,” 
says  St.  James,  “believe  and  tremble”  (Jas.  ii.  19).  Those  who  in  the  Book  of  Job  say  to  the 
Almighty, “We  do  not  desire  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways”  (Job  xxi.  14),  are  not  chargeable  with 
any  want  of  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  yet  they  could  certainly  not  be  easily  supposed  to 
have  listened  with  any  great  joy  to  the  announcement  of  the  Christian  evangelist,  that  the  God,  the 
knowledge  of  whose  ways  they  rejected,  had  become  a  man. 

The  Gentile  world,  then,  which  so  generally  received  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  as  tidings  of  the 
greatest  joy,  was  evidently  in  the  main  a  very  religious  world.  Indifference  ot  the  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  their  religion  was  never  at  any  time  a  characteristic  of  the  Gentile  people  before  Christ. 
Among  the  numerous  practices  by  which  this  Gentile  world  evinced  its  religious  spirit,  we  may 
discern  evidences  everywhere  appearing  tending  to  show  that  the  nations  groaned  under  a  sense  of 
their  guilt  and  sin,  from  which  they  were  for  ever  in  their  sacrifices  seeking  for  a  means  of  deliverance; 
if,  as  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Athenians,  “perchance  they  might  find  the  object  of  their  search.’ 
Remember,  O  my  people,  I  pray  you,  what  was  the  thought  ofBalak,  the  king  of  Moab,  and  what 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  to  him,  “  What  shall  I  offer  to  the  Lord  that  is  worthy  of  Him  ? 
Shall  I  bend  the  knee  to  the  Most  High  God,  shall  I  offer  Him  whole  burnt-offerings  and  calves  of  a 
year  old?  Can  the  Lord  be  appeased  by  thousands  of  rams  and  many  thousands  of  fat  he-goats? 
shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  sin,  and  the  fruit  of  my  loins  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?”  (Micah.  vi.  6.)2 

1  If  the  Gentile  world  had  been  really  guilty  of  the  direct  denial  of  the  One  Supreme  God,  as  the  undisputed  fact  of  its 
polytheism  is,  by  a  very  commonly  prevalent  error,  supposed  to  imply,  it  would  follow  in  the  way  of  an  obvious  consequence, 
not  merely  that  the  tidings  of  God  having  become  a  man  could  be  no  possible  cause  of  joy,  but  that  they  could  not  in  this  case 
have  been  even  credible.  “  For  every  one,”  says  St.  Paul,  “  who  comes  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  the 
rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  Him  ”  (Heb.  xi.  6).  How  then  could  the  tidings  that  God  had  become  a  man  have 
presented  so  much  as  even  a  credible  side  to  a  world  distinguished  by  the  entire  denial  of  His  existence.  Except  the  polytheism 
of  the  Gentile  world  (by  whatever  means  this  may  have  been  brought  about),  rested  upon  the  previous  universal  belief  in  the 
existence  and  government  of  the  One  Supreme  God,  which  it  never  presumed  openly  to  deny,  the  message  carried  from  city  to 
city  and  from  country  to  country  by  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  that  the  One  Lord  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  had  become  a 
man,  could  only  have  been  received  as  Christ’s  disciples  at  first  received  the  tidings  of  His  being  risen  from  the  dead.  “  Et 
visa  sunt  ante  illos  sicut  deliramentum  verba  ista  et  non  crediderunt  illis.”  And  these  words  appeared  to  them,  as  it  were,  an 
idle  dream,  and  they  did  not  believe  them”  (Luke  xxiv.  11).  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  perverse  human  ingenuity  to 
discover  a  more  complete  paradox  than  that  of  a  whole  world  filled  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  that  the  God  of  whose  existence 
they  had  lost  all  knowledge  had  become  a  man. 

2  The  following  passage,  from  a  treatise  by  E.  von  Lasaulx,  the  distinguished  Christian  student  of  the  literature  of  the  world 
before  Christ,  to  whom  we  have  previously  referred,  On  the  Expiatory  Sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  and  their  Relation 
to  the  Sacrifice  of  Golgotha,  will  be  found  full  of  interest  as  regards  the  subject  treated  in  the  text: — 

“  In  truth,  traces  are  to  be  found  of  an  ancient  custom  having  existed  of  eating  the  flesh  with  the  blood  of  human  victims, 
especially  that  of  children  offered  in  sacrifice,  in  which  I  suspect  the  presence  of  a  deep  and  terrible  mystery.  Not  only  is  it 
related  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  of  the  Scordisci  of  Thrace,  and  of  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Massagetse,  Issedones, 
Bassari,  and  Tauri,  that  they  eat  the  flesh  of  men  who  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  that  Orpheus  had  been  the  first  to  teach 
them  to  abandon  the  detestable  practice ;  but  it  is  also  related  of  the  human  sacrifices  of  Lyctea,  in  Arcadia,  that  a  father  had 
eaten  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  I  had  no  sufficient  motive,  writes  Pausanias,  to  ascertain  further  particulars  respecting  these 
sacrifices.  Let  the  truth  respecting  them  be  as  it  may,  or,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first  (Pausanias,  viii.  2,  3).  Porphyrins  again 
is  a  witness  that  such  sacrifices  were  still  in  existence  in  his  time. 

“  Reasoners  who  profess  to  be  consistent  have  sought  to  draw  an  inference  from  such  facts  as  these,  that  the  Greeks  must 
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These  words  of  the  king  of  Moab,  to  pass  over  all  other  testimony  which  our  limits  render  it 
impossible  to  produce,  furnish  us  a  ready  key  to  understand  what  there  was  in  the  religious  mind  of 
the  Gentile  world  which  caused  the  hearts  of  its  populations  everywhere  to  bound  with  joy  at  the 
dad  tidings  of  the  Christian  redemption,1  and  which  enabled  a  poet  of  the  Gentile  world  to  sing  by 
anticipation — 

“  Te  duce  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Irrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras.” 

— Eccl.  iv.  13. 2 

The  joy  of  the  nations  of  the  world  over  the  coming  of  the  Gospel  message,  was  thus  the  joy  of 
their  long-expected  and  long-hoped-for  liberation  from  their  terrors  of  conscience,  which  the  Divine 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  Calvary  alone  could  procure  for  them.  And  here  we  may  be  permitted  to 
subjoin  in  the  note  below  a  corollary  that  grows  out  of  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  truths  which 
are  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  times  that  are  past  may  not  be  suffered  to  escape 
without  being  laid  under  tribute  to  impart  a  portion  of  their  light  to  the  events  of  the  present  hour.3 

have  been  originally  eaters  of  human  flesh,  and  that  they  offered  such  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  because  they  esteemed  it  so  great 
a  delicacy  themselves.  I  think  after  what  has  been  said  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refute  such  a  monstrous  notion.  There  is 
the  very  greatest  possible  difference  between  the  bestiality  of  those  races  who — separated  from  the  pale  of  civilisation — appear  as 
cannibals,  and  the  horrible  mysteriousness  of  eating  the  flesh  of  a  child  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  one  act  is  the  extreme  of 
savagery,  the  other  is  the  dreadful  travestie  of  a  religious  mystery,  the  true  form  of  which  is  known  to  every  Christian.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  point  eminently  adapted  to  justify  a  conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  very  deep  and  intelligible 
meaning  in  the  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Gentile  world.” — Lasaulx,  Die  Siihnopfer  der  Griechen  und Romer  und  ihr  Verhaltniss 
zu  devi  einem  auf  Golgotha. 

1  It  is  worthy  of  careful  study  how  the  Epicurean  philosophy  also  bears  the  most  remarkable  testimony  to  the  terrible  burden 
which  the  world  before  Christ  experienced  from  their  sense  of  the  human  soul’s  guilt.  No  Gentile  writer  has  ever  equalled 
Lucretius  in  the  vividness  with  which  he  depicts  the  terrors  of  a  troubled  conscience. 

“  Sed  metus  in  vita  paenarum  pro  malefactis 
Est  insignibus  insignis,  scelerisque  luela 
Career,  &c. 

Qute  tamen  et  si  absunt,  at  mens  sibi  conscia  facti 
Prmmeluens  adhibet  stimulos,  torret  que  flagellis.” 

— III.  1027. 

Unable  to  find  a  cure  for  the  remorse  of  a  burdened  conscience  the  sufferers  in  despair  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a 
philosophy  which  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  death  terminated  existence. 

“  Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi  tenebrasque  necesse  est 
Non  radii  solis  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Discutiant,  sed  Naturae  species  ratio  que.” 

—I.  147. 

The  desperate  character  of  the  remedy  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  suffering,  and  we  may  easily  under¬ 
stand  the  universal  joy  of  the  nations,  when  it  was  credibly  made  known  how  they  could  exchange  the  cheerless  remedy  of  the 
extinction  of  their  being  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  reconciliation  with  God  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

2  If  any  vestiges  of  our  transgression  still  remain,  their  being  cancelled  under  your  leadership,  shall  set  the  earth  free  from  its 
perpetual  state  of  fear. 

3  If  it  was  necessary  then  for  the  Gentile  world,  in  order  to  the  universality  of  its  joy  for  the  advent  of  its  Redeemer,  that  it 
should  be  possessed  of  the  two  truths  of  the  original  revelation— (1),  the  “  belief  in  the  government  of  the  One  Sovereign  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  world”  (Deut.  x.  17),  the  “Deus  deorum”  and  (2),  “the  soul’s  consciousness  of  her  guilt,”  it  will  be  good  for 
the  living  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  continued  possession  of  these  same  truths  of  the  primitive  revelation  remains  for  all  time 
equally  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  the  joy  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  presence  of  Christ  and  His  Church  in  their 
midst.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth  that  these  tenets  of  the  original  revelation  are  the  religious  heirlooms  of  every  known  nation 
and  people  of  the  earth  that  has  not  sunk  into  the  last  stage  of  savage  existence,  they  are  also  to  the  Christian  people  the  indis¬ 
pensable  foundation  of  their  present  continued  attachment  to  the  Church,  which  performs  for  them  the  offices  of  the  steward  and 
minister  of  the  doctrines  and  sacraments  of  the  Gospel. 

Belief  in  the  Divine  mission  and  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scepticism  and  unbelief  of  mankind  on 
the  other,  first  begin  to  choose  and  to  walk  in  their  separate  paths,  on  these  two  tenets  of  the  original  revelation.  Granted  the 
man  who  at  least  implicitly  believes  that  man  is  the  creature  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  cherished 
object  of  His  watchful  care  and  solicitude  from  the  first  day  of  his  creation,  and  such  a  man  is  already  predisposed  to  believe 
that  this  same  God  can  very  well  have  condescended  to  take  a  human  nature  and  to  enter  this  woild  as  a  man,  in  order  that 
through  His  humanity  He  might  render  far  greater  services  to  His  creation  than  He  possibly  could  have  done,  had  He  remained 
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IV.  But  even  when  we  have  obtained  thus  far  the  key  to  a  fairly  trustworthy  understanding,  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  came  to  spread  like  a  wild-fire  over  the  various 
nations — in  spite  of  the  presence  of  extremely  formidable  obstacles  with  the  details  of  which  the 
sequel  of  the  history  will  in  due  time  make  the  reader  better  acquainted, — the  subject  of  the  relation 
Thejelation  of  of  the  Gentile  religions  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  notwithstanding,  still  remains  involved  in  an  almost 
religions  to  the  hopeless  maze  of  confusion.  So  perplexed  indeed  is  the  confusion  and  so  little  prospect  is  there 
pe°rpiexedVery  °f  >ts  being  possible  to  unravel  it  in  the  limits  of  a  chapter,  that  the  real  advantage  of  the  reader  will 
subject.  probably  be  best  consulted  by  placing  at  his  command,  in  the  form  of  a  footnote,  a  concise  key  to 

the  principal  points  with  regard  to  which  this  confusion  of  thought  chiefly  reigns,  allowing  our  own 
narrative  to  make  as  it  were  a  flank  march  past  them,  leaving  them  in  short  to  their  fate,  except  so 
far  as  the  opportunity  for  a  little  special  explanation  with  reference  to  any  one  of  them  may  come 
to  present  itself.  The  religion  of  the  Gospel  and  the  religions  of  the  nations  of  the  world  come 
most  of  all  into  direct  collision  with  each  other  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  it  is  out  of  this  very 
collision  that  the  principal  part  of  that  which  will  form,  by  and  by,  the  substance  of  our  narrative 
takes  its  rise,  or,  indeed,  to  speak  more  accurately,  mainly  owes  its  existence.  How,  then,  could  the 
narrative  which  the  chief  events  and  characteristics  of  this  collision  hope  to  be  in  any  true  sense 
intelligible,  except  upon  the  previous  foundation  of  something  approaching  to  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  mutual  relation  in  which  the  colliding  religions  stand  to  each  other.  Had 
the  task,  however,  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  desirable  understanding 
involved  the  necessity  of  a  controversy  on  all  the  various  points  where  misconceptions  are  found  to 
prevail,  the  truth  would  soon  have  made  itself  apparent  that  it  would  have  been  found  unavoidable 
to  substitute  an  entire  treatise  for  the  limits  of  a  chapter.1 


invisible  and  consequently  at  so  much  greater  a  distance  from  men.  Granted  again,  the  man  who  willingly  concurs  in  the 
general  voice  of  humanity  which  unhesitatingly  confesses  the  guilt  of  the  human  soul,  religiously  owning  its  extreme  need  of 
redemption,  and  such  a  man  is  perfectly  prepared  on  the  first  opportunity  to  bend  the  knee  with  the  Gentile  princes  from  the 
East,  and  to  acknowledge  with  heartfelt  joy  that,  conformably  to  long-cherished  universal  expectations,  the  salvation  of  God  has 
at  length  become  both  visible,  and  tangible  and  is  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  men  thus  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Let,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  pride  step  in, — the  pride  of  which  the  Scripture  says  that  “  in  it  all  sin  has  its  beginning  ”  * 

_ let  this  pride  step  in  to  suggest  to  the  man,  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  lift  himself  up  to  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  can  look 

with  disdain  upon  a  belief  that  has  the  sanction  of  the  universal  voice  of  mankind,  let  him  be  led  by  this  pride  to  think  that  to 
believe  in  God  is  only  “to  be  as  other  men  are,”  let  it  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  reject  the  thought  of  any  possible  guilt 
attaching  to  the  soul  through  its  birth  into  the  world,  and  here  we  have  a  man  already  predisposed  to  turn  with  a  certain  haughty 
disdain  from  the  offer  of  the  grace  of  the  Christian  redemption.  It  is  thus  a  truth  which  every  period  of  the  world,  since  the 
date  of  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem,  exemplifies;  that  the  belief  and  unbelief  of  mankind,  their  joyful  acceptance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  proud  and  disdainful  rejection  on  the  other  of  the  Christian  redemption,  mainly  hinges  on  these  two  truths  of  the  primitive 
revelation.  A  large  portion  of  the  Gentile  world  came  to  make  the  discovery  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  but,  nevertheless,  in  the 
end  even  this  portion  of  the  Gentile  world  surrendered  with  the  rest.  The  modern  world  arrives  at  the  discovery  with  a  vast 
increase  of  promptitude  and  decision. 

“  Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas, 

Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  msenia  tendit ; 

Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis, — at  laeva  malorum 
Exercet  pcenas  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit.” 

— /Eneid,  vi.  540. 

“  The  place  is  here  where  parts  the  way  in  twain  ; 

The  right  conducts  t’wards  mighty  Pluto’s  walls, 

Whereby  we  seek  Elysium,  but  the  left 
Leads  where  the  damned  are  exercised  in  pains.” 

— BeresforcCs  Translation. 


But  unhappily  for  itself,  the  choice  of  the  modern  world  pronounces  less  frequently  for  the  path  that  leads  to  Elysium  than  was 

the  case  with  the  former  Gentile  world.  . 

1  The  following  are  among  the  principal  propositions  which  would  be  found  to  belong  to  a  formal  investigation  into  the 

relation  in  which  the  Gentile  religions  are  to  be  understood  to  stand  to  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  brief  limits  of  a  chapter  may 


*  Quoniam  initium  omnis  peccati  est  superbia  (Vulg.,  Ecclus.  x.  15). 


Chap.  XVII.] 
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The  Christian  Religion  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  World. 

V.  One  of  the  foremost  points  which  claims  our  attention  in  our  proposed  brief  survey  of  the 
Gentile  world  and  its  religion  is  the  truth,  unhappily  not  a  little  fallen  into  desuetude  as  an  integral 
part  of  current  popular  knowledge,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  a 
new  religion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  built  upon  ancient  foundations,  which  were  purposely  laid  by 
God  Himself  from  the  beginning,  before  He  became  Christ.  Here,  the  words  of  the  reigning  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.,  cannot  be  too  often  brought  forward  for  consideration,  where  he  speaks  of  the  existing 
aversion  of  the  Chinese  nation  to  the  Gospel,  as  founded  on  their  ignorance  of  the  original  revelation 
given  to  the  first  parents  of  the  human  family,  of  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  further  unfolding, 
and  of  their  falsely  imagining  it,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  to  be  the  invention  of  some  more 
recent  philosophy.1  St.  Augustine  has  a  golden  sentence  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  the  result  of 
his  later  and  more  mature  reflections.  It  occurs  among  his  retractations — “  The  thing  itself' which 
is  now  called  the  Christian  religion  existed  among  the  men  of  old,  and  was  never  at  any  time 
wanting  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  up  to  the  moment  when  Christ  came  in  the  flesh, 
from  which  time  the  true  religion,  which  already  existed,  began  to  bear  the  name  of  Christian  ” 
(Retract,  i.  13,  3).  These  words  of  the  Papal  brief  and  of  St.  Augustine  perfectly  agree  with  the 
language  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaias,  “  And  the  places  that  have  been 
desolate  for  ages  shall  be  built  in  Thee.  Thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  generation  and 
generation,  and  Thou  shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  fences,  turning  the  paths  into  rest”  (Isa.  lviii.  12). 

indeed  point  them  out  to  the  attention  and  study  of  the  reader,  but  must  for  obvious  reasons  pass  them  over  as  subjects  to  be 
admitted  to  a  discussion  which  it  would  quickly  be  discovered  to  be  impossible  to  confine  within  proper  limits. 

1.  The  Gentile  religions  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ  had  descended  by  tradition  from  the  Divine 
original  of  the  ark  of  Noah.  Though  they  had  lost  much  of  their  original  truth,  and  had  accumulated  much  fable  and  falsehood, 
nevertheless  they  still  retained  many  important  remnants  of  the  original  Divine  revelation,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  had  profited 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  Israelite  people. 

2.  The  ritual,  the  ceremonial,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentile  world  are  long  anterior  to  the  later  errors  and  bear  signs  of  a 
Divine  origin. 

3.  Monotheism  was  always  retained  in  the  form  of  a  popular  belief  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  which  was  lost 
was  the  public  worship  of  the  One  God  of  Heaven,  in  the  ritual,  ceremonial,  and  sacrifices  of  the  altars. 

4.  The  first  beginning  of  the  polytheism  of  the  nations  was  in  the  perfectly  legitimate  honour  paid  by  them  to  the  servants 
of  God,  who  were  their  great  men  and  benefactors.  The  religion  of  Noah  claimed  the  right  to  its  own  “Curia  Ccelestis” 
equally  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

5.  The  word  God  (Deus)  is  recognised  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  as  legitimately  used  to  designate  a  man  who 
has  been  the  servant  of  God  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6). 

6.  The  polytheism  of  the  Gentile  world  neither  contains  or  at  any  time  implies  a  denial  of  the  existence  and  the  attributes 
of  the  One  Supreme  God.  On  the  contrary,  it  invariably  assumes  His  existence  and  sovereignty  over  all  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  later  perversion  of  the  polytheism  consisted  in  the  unlawful  transfer  of  the  lesser  objects  of  cult  to  the  sacrifices  and 
altars  of  the  One  Supreme  God. 

7.  The  sin  of  the  world  before  the  flood  was  the  open  and  avowed  denial  of  God  and  the  impious  refusal  to  worship  Him. 
After  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  washed  the  earth  clear  of  this  impiety,  the  world  after  the  flood  never  repeated  it.  Its  fall 
was  brought  to  pass  through  the  deception  by  which  the  creature  came  in,  step  by  step,  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  Creator,  which 
was  afterwards  followed  by  the  deceptions  of  the  demons  and  the  fallen  spirits. 

8.  The  Gentile  world  was  always  extremely  serious  and  in  earnest  over  its  religion,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  regard  this  religion  as  in  all  respects  simply  fabulous  and  nonsensical.  This  is  proved  by  the  obstinacy  of  its  protracted 
resistance  to  the  Christian  religion  and  the  strength  and  duration  of  its  agony  before  it  entirely  disappeared. 

9.  The  election  of  the  Hebrew  nation  had  for  one  motive  amongst  others  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  people,  whose  example 
would  be  a  light  to  the  other  nations,  and  who  might  act  to  them  the  part  of  the  prophet  to  teach  and  rebuke  them,  and  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  to  Christ. 

10.  The  mission  of  Christ  into  the  world  was  not  that  He  should  be  the  introducer  of  an  entirely  new  religion,  but  that  He 
should  repair  the  old  foundations  and  should  build  upon  them.  Divine  truth  is  from  Eternity,  and  it  is  only  since  the  sacrifice 
of  Calvary  that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Christian.  The  Christian  Gospel  consists  of  things  new  and  old. 

1  The  following  are  the  words  of  this  important  brief : — 

Et  cum  ignoret  veram  Religionem  ipsi  hominum  Proto  Parenti  revelatam  a  Deo  fuisse,  Catholicam  aversetur  Religionem, 
quam  non  antiquse  pleniorem  explicationem  arbitratur  sed  recentis  sapientiae  commentum. 

Qui  igitur  insitum  hunc  mentibus  errorem  perspicuis  argumentis  depellere  studeat,  egregiam  profecto  confert  operam 
submovendo  gravissimo  obstaculo  Evangelii  propagation!  objecto.  Leo  XIII.  dilectis  filiis  Bonnetty  ac  Paulo  Perny,  &c.,  &c. 

Datum  Romse,  12  Augusti  1S78.  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  primo. 


The  Gospel  is 
not  separated 
from  the  world 
before  Christ. 


Christ  asso¬ 
ciated  with 
every  period 
that  preceded 
His  coming. 
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1  he  Apostle,  again,  in  speaking  of  the  Christians  as  the  “  citizens  of  the  saints  and  members  of  the 
household  of  God,”  adds  the  significant  words,  “  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  of 
the  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone”  (Ephes.  ii.  20).  Thus  the  Christian 
edifice  is  in  no  sense  whatever  a  building  that  stands  isolated  by  itself,  raised  upon  an  entirely  new 
foundation,  independently  of  anything  belonging  to  the  world  which  preceded  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  building  raised  upon  the  foundation  of  a  previous  building  that  was  constructed  at  the 
command  of  God  by  His  servants  in  the  world  which  preceded  it.  The  religion  of  Christ  and  the 
religion  of  the  world  which  preceded  it  thus  at  once  appear  as  associated  together  with  each  other  in 
the  most  intimate  manner,  in  strict  accordance  with  which  Christ  Himself  says  that  “  every  scribe 
instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  brings  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old”  (Matt, 
xiii.  52). 

The  conviction  that  the  religion  of  Christ  could  not  be  otherwise  than  associated  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  possible  with  the  religions  of  the  world  that  preceded  it,  follows  from  the  very 
nature  itself  of  “  Divine  truth,”  which  is  from  eternity  and  unchangeable.  The  truth  of  God  says 
of  itself,  “  I  am  ordained  from  eternity,  and  I  exist  from  the  ancient  times  before  the  earth  was  made” 
(Prov.  viii.  23).  Hence,  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  above  quoted  may  be  seen  to  throw  a  beautiful 
light  on  St.  Paul’s  words  to  the  Ephesians,  where  he  assures  them  “  that  you  are  no  strangers  or  new¬ 
comers,”  as  if  your  religion  as  Christians  was  some  new  thing,  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
the  world,  totally  disconnected  with  everything  belonging  to  the  previous  world.  Not  by  any  means 
is  this  true,  the  Apostle  seems  to  say,  but  quite  the  contrary.  “You  are  the  citizens  of  the  saints 
and  the  members  of  the  household  of  God  ” — that  is,  you  are  engrafted  in  a  true  Divine  religion, 
which  has  never  been  in  default  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  you  are  associated  with 
the  world  that  preceded  you,  by  being  built  upon  a  foundation  of  the  prophets,  which  itself  was  laid 
in  the  world  long  before  God  Himself  appeared  as  Christ,  to  make  Himself  the  corner-stone  in  which 
both  the  past  and  the  present  meet,  and  are  held  indissolubly  united  together.  Nothing,  if  we  give 
the  subject  the  necessary  reflection,  will  be  found  to  be  more  complete  in  every  respect  than  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  has  associated  Himself  and  His  Church,  not  merely  with  that  which  existed 
in  the  world  at  the  time  of  His  coming,  but  likewise  with  the  entire  past,  with  all  that  had  previously 
existed.  As  the  second  Adam  Pie  owns  Himself  associated  with  the  whole  world  that  began  from 
the  first  Adam.  As  the  giver  of  the  new  cleansing  waters  which  regenerate  mankind,  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  Himself  the  counterpart  of  the  patriarch  of  the  world  which  followed  the  cleansing  waters  of 
the  first  deluge.  As  the  Son  of  Abraham  He  claims  kindred  with  the  people  of  the  covenant  of 
circumcision  ;  as  the  Son  of  David  He  is  the  representative  of  their  royalty;  and  as  a  Roman  subject 
and  citizen  He  belongs  to  the  empress  city  and  to  all  the  nations  subject  to  Rome.  And  to  take 
only  the  world  existing  at  the  time  of  His  coming,  what  can  be  more  truly  a  living  part  of  it  than 
One  who  has  condescended  to  be  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  David,  and  a  citizen  of  the 
city  of  Rome. 

The  prophecy  of  Micheas  is  thus  fulfilled,  “Out  of  thee  (Bethlehem)  shall  He  come  forth  that 
is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  and  His  going  forth  is  from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of  eternity  ” 
(Mic.  v.  2).  Had  the  Gospel  indeed  been  the  entirely  new  religion  which  it  is  so  often  in  popular 
estimate  most  erroneously  supposed  to  be,  Christ  would  then  have  spoken  His  parable  against 
Himself,  where  He  says,  “  No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  an  old  garment,  for  otherwise  the 
new  piece  taketh  away  from  the  old,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse”  (Mark  ii.  21).  The  world  then 
would  have  been  the  old  garment  and  the  Gospel  the  piece  of  new  cloth  fitted  to  it  only  to  make 
the  rent  worse. 

VI.  The  truth,  then,  being  thus  firmly  established,  that  Christ  and  His  Gospel  is  no  simply  new 
religion  made  known  to  men  for  the  first  time  subsequently  to  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem,  but  that 
both  are  part  of  the  one  supreme  Divine  government  of  the  world,  of  the  uniform  chain  of  which, 
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stretching  from  the  creation  of  the  first  man  to  the  end  of  time,  we  are  not  permitted  to  suffer  a 
single  link  to  fall  out  of  its  place,  we  pass  on  to  the  next  important  landmark  that  arrests  our 
attention  in  the  world  of  the  past.  This  is  the  venerable  figure  of  the  great  patriarch  and  prophet  of 
the  nations  that  are  now  upon  the  earth,  the  Noah  who,  with  his  wife  and  his  family  of  three  sons 
and  their  wives,  was  saved  from  the  universal  deluge  in  the  ark  which  God  had  commanded  him 
to  build. 

We  have  learned  from  what  has  preceded  that  the  Christian  society  which  Christ  has  come  to 
gather  to  Himself  out  of  every  nation  and  people  of  the  entire  earth,  is  no  new  thing  suddenly 
launched  into  the  world  to  find  its  place  in  it  in  the  best  way  it  can.  It  is  a  building  raised  upon 
the  pre-existing  foundations  laid  by  the  prophets  whom  God  had  sent  with  a  commission  to  preach 
and  warn  in  His  name.  The  world  before  the  flood  had  heard  the  voice  of  these  prophets,  though 
all  our  present  knowledge  with  respect  to  them  is  limited  to  the  scattered  notices  relating  to  them 
which  occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  only  know  indeed  two  by  name,  Henoch,  who,  like 
Elias,  was  taken  away  from  the  earth  without  dying  the  natural  death  of  men,1  and  Noah,  to  whom 
the  singular  privilege  was  given  of  standing  between  two  worlds,  that  which  he  had  seen  destroyed 
by  the  waters  of  the  flood  and  the  new  world  which  was  being  multiplied  from  his  own  family.  Of 
these  prophets,  who  in  their  respective  degrees  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  buildinsr, 
beyond  all  question  the  most  prominent  figure  is  the  prophet  and  patriarch  Noah.  He  alone  has  the 
prerogative  of  resembling  Christ  in  standing  between  two  worlds,  the  world  which  the  deluge  swept  The  preroga- 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  new  world  to  be  propagated  from  his  family.  He  had  been  among  the* 1 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  prophet  of  God  to  the  world  that  had  perished,  and  henceforward  Pr0Phets- 
he  was  to  be  the  teacher  and  legislator  of  the  entirely  new  world  which  was  to  descend  from  him  as 
the  former  world  had  descended  from  Adam.  The  prophet  Moses,  indeed,  exhibits  a  slight  partial 
resemblance  to  this  character  of  Noah,  inasmuch  as  he  too  stands  between  the  period  of  servitude  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  and  their  life  of  freedom  in  the  wilderness;  but  this  resemblance,  from  its  very 
remoteness,  appears  rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish  the  prerogative  of  Noah. 

From  Noah  to  Moses,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke,  ten  generations  are  enumerated, 
during  all  which  time  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  remain  fixed  upon  the  person  of  their  one  patriarch 
and  prophet  as  their  chief  tangible  evidence  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  being  in  communication 
with  each  other.  And  if  we  properly  reflect  that  the  line  of  the  prophets  of  God  who  appeared 
among  the  people  of  the  circumcision  were  in  the  main  called  to  a  service  connected  exclusively  with 
the  Hebrew  people,  and  were  scarcely  much  more  than  permitted  by  way  of  rare  exception  to  extend 
their  ministry  beyond  the  frontier  of  Israelite  territory,  we  shall  easily  perceive  the  supereminent 
dignity  which  is  to  be  claimed  for  the  prophet  Noah,  and  the  immense  preponderance  of  his  work  in 
laying  the  foundation  on  which  the  Christian  Gospel  was  afterwards  to  be  built.  Moses  made  a 
certain  stir  in  the  kingdom  of  Egvpt  by  the  plagues  which  he  brought  upon  the  population  of  Egypt 
and  through  the  exodus  of  the  Israelite  people  under  his  leadership.  His  successor  Josue,  by  their 
subsequent  forcible  entry  into  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  land  of  Palestine,  also  caused  a  certain 
additional  public  notoriety  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Israel  amongst  the  neighbouring  people,  but  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  a  prophet  of  God  is  needed  for  mankind,  the  world  was  left  entirely  to  the 
revelation  and  the  doctrines  entrusted  to  the  patriarch  Noah  and  to  those  who  came  after  him  and 
who  succeeded  to  his  work.  More  than  a  thousand  years  pass  over  mankind  before  the  people  of  the 
circumcision  produce  a  teacher  who  is  able  to  make  his  words  pass  current  among  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  and  it  may  well  be  a  question,  how  far  the  heavenly  and  spiritual  undercurrent  that  runs 
through  the  words  of  Solomon  is  not  a  discovery  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  has  subsequently  been 
given  to  the  Church,  rather  than  the  light  in  which  they  were  able  to  be  received  by  his  cotemporaries 

1  It  is  the  current  belief  of  the  Church  that  Henoch  and  Elias  will  be  sent  at  some  future  time  to  complete  their  mission, 
when  the  judgment  of  God  will  be  fulfilled  in  their  regard.  “  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  once  to  die,”  thereby  justifying  the 
“  continuity  ”  of  the  one  Divine  government,  which  equally  comprises  the  “past,”  the  “present,”  and  the  “future  ”  in  its  sway. 
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and  by  the  generations  that  immediately  came  after  him.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  to  the 
world  before  Christ  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  men  was  not  much  more  a  wisdom  for  the  life  that 
now  is  rather  than  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

The  golden  age  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  also  in  our  survey  how  fully  the  tradition  of  the  Gentile  world  bears 

of  the  world.  w[tness  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  its  life  under  the  rule  of  its  patriarch  Noah.  Hesiod  is  the 
first  who  describes  the  quiet  and  abundance  of  the  golden  age,1 2  and  scarce  a  single  poet  fails  to  allude 
to  it.  The  lines  of  Virgil,  again,  are  well  known,  celebrating  the  patriarch  of  the  second  world  under 
the  name  of  Saturn,  as  Hesiod  does  under  the  name  of  Chronos — 

“  Primus  ab  setherio  venit  Saturnus  Olympo 

Is  genus  indocile  ac  dispersum  montibus  altis 
Composuit  leges  que  dedit.” 

— ALneid,  viii.  319. 

Under  him  is  the  golden  age  of  the  world  from  which  all  subsequent  progress  is  that  of  a  continuous 
downward  decline  from  bad  to  worse — 

“  Aurea  quae  perhibent  sub  illo  rege  fuerunt 
Saecula,  sic  placida  populos  in  pace  regebat: 

Deterior  donee  paullatim  ac  decolor  aetas 
Et  belli  rabies  et  amor  successit  habendi.” 

— ASneid,  viii.  324. " 

How  long  the  golden  age  of  mankind  may  have  lasted,  and  what  were  the  principal  disturbing 
causes  which  turned  the  world  aside  from  the  path  of  religion  and  virtue,  we  have  here  no  space  at 
command  to  prosecute  any  adequate  historical  inquiry.  Suffice  it  to  observe  briefly,  that  if  the 
career  of  mankind  pursued  from  this  point  a  downward  path  towards  the  corruption  of  religion  and 
the  loss  of  truth,  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  falling  away 
was  gradual.  Because  it  had  pleased  God  to  enter  into  a  special  covenant  with  Abraham,  and 
because  He  had  given  him  the  promise  that  the  time  should  come  when  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed  in  his  seed,  nothing  can  be  more  simply  gratuitous  and  unfounded  than  to  give 
place  to  the  supposition  that  He  had  abrogated  His  promises  to  Noah,  or  in  the  least  degree  with¬ 
drawn  any  part  of  the  benediction  by  which  Noah  had  been  constituted  the  patriarch  of  the  new 
race  of  men  which  was  to  increase  aud  multiply  and  repopulate  the  earth.  Cotemporary  with 
Abraham,  but  not  on  that  account  caused  to  share  in  his  covenant  of  circumcision,  we  have  the 
venerable  figure  of  Melchisedech,  king  of  Salem,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  who  blesses 
Abraham,  and  receives  from  him  the  tithe  of  his  spoils,  and  after  whose  order  ol  priesthood  Christ 
Himself  designs  to  come  as  a  Hisrh  Priest  for  ever.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  contribute  a  book 
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1  vniyfl-eoi'  piv  irpi&Tiora  y ivos  pepbrruv  avOpuiruv 
aOdraroi  vol-qaav,  'OXvpma.  SwpaT  (xovres 
ol  pev  irrl  Kpovov  ij aav  6t  bvpavu  epSaolXevev 
tis  Si  6eol  fciecncoi'  aicnSia  6vpov  fyon-es, 
vba <piv  < irep  re  rrbvuv  kcu  ’oi'fi5os,  ovoe  ti  SeiXov 
yrjpas  eiriji'  . 

%vritlKOV  S’  us  Cmxp  SeSpr ]pivoi,  eoOXa.  Si  iravra 
Toitriv  trjv,  KapirSv  S  iipepe  fciSupos  tipovpa 
aiiTopa.Tr]  rroXXov  re  Kai  &<pdovov  01  5’  ideXrjpol 
ijovx01’  <=pya  vipovro  ow  e<r&Xo«r«'  rroXeimv. 

— Hesiod \  epya  Kai  vpepai,  109. 

2  “  Beneath  this  monarch  flourished,  they  record, 

The  golden  age,  so  mild  his  peaceful  reign; 

Till  by  degrees  a  baser  age  ensued, 

Degenerate  of  hue,  and  the  mad  rage 
Of  battle  and  intemperate  thirst  of  gain,” 

— BeresforcCs  Translation. 
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to  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  either  for  its  authors,  for  those  of  whom  it  treats,  or  for  those 
among  whom  it  was  first  committed  to  writing,  to  belong  to  the  covenant  of  the  people  of  the 
circumcision.  Job  and  his  friends  lived  under  the  covenant  made  with  Noah,  and  nothing  in  the  Proofs  of  the 
book  indicates  any  kind  of  familiarity  or  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  Israel.  Nor,  again,  is  restricted^ot'he 
it  in  any  way  indispensable  to  be  participators  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  in  order  to  be  entitled  Hebrews, 
to  the  mission  of  one  of  the  line  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Not  only  is  Jonas  sent  to  preach  to  the 
great  Gentile  city  of  Nineve,  but  the  prophet  destined  for  Nineve  is  subjected  to  the  singular  pre¬ 
paration  for  his  mission  in  having  to  pass  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  exercise  of  prayer  in 
the  whale’s  belly  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Daniel  the  prophet  of  the  Captivity  is  also  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  the  Chaldean  empire  of  Nabuchodonosor  and  his  successors,  and  after  their  overthrow  he 
remains  the  prophet  of  the  Persian  empire.  God  has  His  own  designs  which  are  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  ministry  of  His  people  Israel,  but  He  has  manifestly  not  on  this  account  forgotten  those  who 
have  covered  the  earth  with  their  cities  and  their  habitations  in  virtue  of  the  blessing,  “  Increase  and 
multiply  and  fill  the  earth,”  which  He  gave  to  their  patriarch  Noah.1 

VII.  From  the  prophet  and  patriarch  Noah,  to  whom  it  was  mainlv  given  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  society  in  the  world  of  the  past,  our  next  step  in  advance  is  to  that  part  of  our 
subject  where  we  may  hope  to  find  a  durable  and  permanent  light  thrown  upon  the  one  great 
enigma  of  our  task,  the  main  source  and  fountain  of  the  universal  downfall  of  the  religion  of  the 
nations  who  descended  from  the  patriarch  Noah.  If  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world  is  to  be  seriously 
represented  as  containing  in  itself  the  elements  of  revealed  truth  which  afforded  the  foundation  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel,  the  perversion  of  truth,  which  we  have  now  to  endeavour  to  account 
for  and  to  explain,  must  have  been  of  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  kind.  It  unites  in  itself  charac¬ 
teristics  so  seemingly  antagonistic,  that  their  juxtaposition  appears  at  first  sight  to  imply  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  inexplicable  paradox.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  widespread  or  rather  universal 
perversion,  the  roots  of  which  are  so  deeply  seated  in  the  human  heart,  that  its  correction  cannot  be 
trusted  to  the  ministry  of  any  angel  or  prophet,  but  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  coming  of 
God  Himself  into  the  world  in  a  human  nature.  And,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world 
yet  retains  so  many  outlines  and  remnants  of  the  primitive  revelation,  that  the  preachers  of  Christianity 
were  able  to  build  upon  these  as  upon  the  foundations  which  God  Himself  had  laid.  It  afforded,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  foundation  for  the  joy  and  the  acclamations  with  which  the  advent  of  Christ 
was  everywhere  greeted ;  and  it  afforded  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  grounds  of  the  fierce  per¬ 
secutions  which  fell  upon  the  Christian  people.  The  lasting  attachment  of  the  various  populations 
to  their  traditional  rites  and  sacrifices  became  the  principal  source  of  the  bitter  attacks  and  the 

1  The  following  passages  from  the  pen  of  a  very  learned  linguist  and  great  student  of  the  primitive  religions  of  mankind 
deserve  a  close  and  attentive  consideration  : — 

“Nay,  worse  than  this,  there  are  people  who,  from  mere  ignorance  of  the  ancient  religions  of  mankind,  have  adopted  a 
doctrine  more  unchristian  than  any  that  could  be  found  in  the  pages  of  antiquity — viz.,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  before 
the  rise  of  Christianity  were  mere  outcasts,  forsaken  and  forgotten  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  without  a  knowledge  of  God,  with¬ 
out  a  hope  of  salvation.  If  a  comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  produced  but  this  one  result,  that  it  drove  this 
godless  heresy  out  of  every  Christian  heart  and  made  us  to  see  again  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  the  eternal  wisdom  and 
love  of  God  towards  all  Ilis  creatures,  it  would  have  done  a  good  work.  And  it  is  high  time  that  this  good  work  should  be 
done. 

“  If  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  that  He  ruleth  the  world  by  His 
unceasing  providence,  we  cannot  believe  that  millions  of  human  beings,  all  created  like  ourselves  in  the  image  of  God,  weie  in 
their  time  of  ignorance  so  utterly  abandoned,  that  their  whole  religion  was  a  falsehood,  their  whole  worship  a  farce,  their  whole 
life  a  mockery.  An  honest  independent  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  will  teach  us  that  it  was  not  so,  will  teach  us  the 
same  lesson  which  it  taught  St.  Augustine — that  there  is  no  religion  which  does  not  contain  some  grains  of  truth.  Nay,  it  will 
teach  us  more,  it  will  enable  us  to  see  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  religions  more  clearly  than  anywhere  else  the  Divine 
education  of  the  human  race”  — F.  Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion,  page  226. 

The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject  may  be  also  referred  to  the  authors  volume,  the 
“  Compendium  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ancient  History  ”  (Burns  &  Oates). 
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almost  implacable  rage  which  the  Christian  society  was  called  to  endure  and  to  overcome  hy  its 
miraculous  patience  and  powers  of  endurance.  “  Does  a  fountain  then  send  forth  both  sweet  and 
bitter  water  from  the  same  aperture”?  (James  iii.  it).  This  is  the  apparently  insoluble  enigma, 
which  we  have  now  to  try  to  decipher,  under  the  condition,  however,  of  observing  due  limits  as 
regards  brevity,  a  circumstance  that  adds  not  a  little  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  the  general  truth  that  that  which  is  capable  of  being  so  deeply 
pci  \  erted  as  that  it  can  become  the  source  of  a  vehement  and  durable  antagonism  to  Divine  truth, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  so  much  of  the  charm  of  its  Divine  origin  as  to  preserve  a  long  and 
widespread  religious  hold  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  entire  populations,  must  manifestly  be  some¬ 
thing  that  has  its  seat  very  deeply  planted  in  the  human  heart.  This  appears  to  be  indisputable ; 
and  accordingly  as  soon  as  we  come  to  learn  what  this  unknown  something  is,  we  shall  find  our¬ 
selves  face  to  face  with  that,  which  is  the  chief  source  and  fountain-head  of  the  religious  error  of  the 
whole  Gentile  world  descended  from  Noah.  So  deep-seated,  indeed,  in  the  human  heart  shall  we 
and  this  something  to  be,  that  the  most  stringent  enactments  of  their  peculiar  law,  constantly 
enforced  as  they  were  by  the  infliction  of  the  severest  penalties,  never  completely  availed  to  keep  the 
Hebrew  people  entirely  faithful  to  the  peculiar  prohibition  laid  upon  them  by  their  inspired  legis¬ 
lator.  And  no  sooner  has  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  religion  of  all  mankind,  begun  to  acquire  its 
ascendancy  and  is  fairly  in  the  way  to  become  the  universal  religion,  than  we  shall  see  this  deep- 
seated  principle  restored  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the  religion  of  mankind. 
oursaf°erde°a"b  What>  then,  is  this  something  which  carries  with  it  both  the  verdict  of  the  whole  world  before 
justly  due  to  Christ,  and  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  after  His  coming  ?  Something  it  very  manifestly 
ofGoderVantS  must  be  which  inalienably  belongs  to  the  humanity  which  God  has  created,  and  Christ  has 
redeemed,  and  from  which  no  hostile  violence  or  stress  of  perverse  doctrine  can  permanently 
estrange  it.  This  unknown  something,  then,  is  the  legitimate  religious  honour  which  the  survivors 
on  earth  will  always  seek  to  pay  to  those  whom  they  have  reason  to  think  were  in  their  dav,  upon 
earth,  great  and  meritorious  servants  of  God,  besides  being  the  great  benefactors  of  their  cotem¬ 
poraries.  It  is  the  universal  belief  of  all  mankind,  as  well  of  the  world  before  Christ  as  of  the 
world  after  Him,  that  the  men  and  women  who  have  faithfully  served  God,  and  have  been  the  great 
benefactors  of  their  own  and  future  generations,  are  admitted  by  God  their  Lord  to  form  His 
“  Curia  Ccelestis  ”  or  court  of  heaven,  and  to  have  their  names  held  on  earth  in  a  subordinate 
honour  and  benediction,  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  Divine  worship  that  is  to  be 
paid  to  God  Himself. 

The  very  slender  amount  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  golden  age  which  ensued  upon 
the  egress  of  the  family  of  Noah  out  of  the  ark,  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  knowing  who  were  the 
chief  names  in  this  primitive  “  Curia  Ccelestis  ”  of  the  religion  of  Noah ;  but  we  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  correlative  fact  that  no  sooner  has  the  Christian  worship  of  God  in  the  three  Divine  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  overspread  the  nations,  than  the  Christian  Curia  Ccelestis  becomes  rapidly 
known  all  over  the  earth  as  the  inseparable  adjunct  of  the  worship  of  God  in  his  three  Divine  Persons 
according  to  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  Psalmist,  “  Let  thy  saints  bless  Thee.  They  shall 
declare  the  glory  of  Thy  kingdom  and  shall  speak  of  Thy  power,  that  they  may  make  known  Thv 
power  to  the  sons  of  men  and  the  glory  of  the  greatness  of  Thy  kingdom.  For  Thy  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  all  ages,  and  Thy  power  is  from  generation  to  generation”  (Ps.  cxliv.  10). 

The  religion,  then,  of  the  God  of  Heaven  in  the  world  before  Christ  claims  to  be  able  to  produce  its 
Curia  Ccelestis  with  the  same  reason  and  justice  as  the  religion  of  the  Holvand  Divine  Trinity  in  the 
times  after  Christ.  The  error  and  the  guilt  of  the  Gentile  world  consisted  not  in  this,  but  in  the 
forgetting  the  worship  of  the  God,  the  Divine  Creator  who  is  blessed  for  ever,  and  in  the  act  of 
substituting,  to  the  unjust  disparagement  of  the  sacrifices  and  worship  of  the  One  Supreme  Lord  of 
Heaven,  the  subordinate  honour  of  the  various  members  of  the  Curia  Ccelestis.  In  other  words,  this  was 
the  “  polvtheism  of  the  immortal  gods,”  to  whom,  to  the  neglect  of  the  sacrifice  due  to  the  one  true 
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God,  all  the  Gentile  sacrifices  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  wrongfully  offered.  But  as  far  as  our 
brief  limits  will  permit,  we  must  now  endeavour  to  place  the  real  nature  of  the  error  and  guilt  of 
the  Gentile  world  in  its  true  light,  after  which  we  may  hope  to  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  reason 
why  the  gospel  had  to  sustain  so  long  and  so  painful  a  collision  with  the  religion  of  the  former 
world  which  it  had  received  the  mission  to  supplant. 

VIII.  Here  again  we  are  met  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  task  with  a  misconception  which  is 
the  fountain  of  such  far-reaching  confusion  of  thought,  that  our  very  first  preliminary  step  must  be 
that  of  seeking  to  remove  it  out  of  our  way.  It  is  an  important  truth,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  receive  the  full  share  of  attention  that  is  due  to  it,  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  recognise  as 
perfectly  legitimate,  the  practice  of  speaking  of  great  and  distinguished  servants  of  God  under  the 
name  and  title  of  “gods.”  St.  Augustine  treats  this  point  in  his  City  of  God  (Bk.  ix.  23),  and 
accepts  the  title,  as  one  not  open  to  any  legitimate  ground  of  objection  or  proper  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  any  scandal  or  offence.  Hence  it  is  that  with  reference  to  these — gods  in  the  subordinate 
sense — God  the  Creator  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  as  the  “Deus  deorum,  the  God  of 
the  gods.  Thus  Moses  says  to  the  Israelites,  “Be  no  longer  stiffnecked,  for  the  Lord  your  God 
He  is  the  God  of  gods  (Deus  deorum)  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  God  — great,  powerful,  and  terrible — 
who  accepteth  not  the  person  of  any  man  or  his  gifts  ”  (Deut.  x.  17).  Hence,  continues  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  “  Although  they  are  rightly  called  the  immortal  gods  and  blessed  who  are  in  heaven,  they  The  Scripture 
nevertheless  are  not  to  be  named  gods  of  gods,  that  is  gods  of  the  men  who  are  so  constituted  in  „ame  ofgods 
the  people  of  God,  of  whom  it  is  written,  “  I  said  ve  are  gods  and  all  sons  of  the  Most  High  ”  (Ps.  b,ems  £iven  to, 
lxxxiv.  6).  Hence  the  Apostle  writes,  “Although  there  are  those  who  are  called  gods,  whether  in  God. 
heaven  or  on  earth,  as  there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many,  nevertheless  to  us  there  is  one  God  the 
Father,  from  whom  are  all  things  and  we  in  Him,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things  and 
we  by  Him”  (1  Cor  viii.  5).  So  far  St.  Augustine  (Civ.  Dei.  ix.  23),  and  except  the  thing  which  St. 

Augustine  here  recognises  in  a  very  clear  and  explicit  manner  as  perfectly  legitimate,  namely,  that 
under  certain  conditions  a  human  being  could  properly  receive  the  name  of  god,  were  as  strictly 
legitimate  as  St.  Augustine  declares  it  to  be,  God  Himself  in  speaking  to  Moses  could  not  have  said, 

“Behold  I  have  constituted  thee  the  god  of  Pharao  ”  (Exod.  vii.  1).  Again,  when  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  answered  Christ,  “  We  stone  Thee  not  for  a  good  work  but  for  blasphemy,  because  Thou 
who  art  but  a  man  makest  Thyself  God,  Christ  replied  to  them,  “Is  it  not  written  in  your  law, 

I  said,  ye  are  gods  ”  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6).  If  He  called  them  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the 
Scripture  cannot  be  made  void,  how  do  you  say  of  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent 
into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God”?  (John  x.  33). 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  truth  which  is  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  our  enigma 
firmly  established.  The  world  before  Christ  as  taught  by  the  prophet  Noah,  the  founder  and 
patriarch  of  its  religion,  was  justly  and  legitimately  entitled  to  the  cultus  of  its  Curia  Ccelestis. 

That  this  just  and  legitimate  but  subordinate  cultus  degenerated  by  its  several  stages  of  abuse  and 
perversion  till  it  became  the  vicious  polytheism,  the  idolatry,  which  finally  opened  the  way  to  the 
demon  worship  of  which  Christ  and  His  religion  received  the  mission  to  cleanse  and  purify  the 
earth,  is  what  we  have  now  to  show  as  far  as  our  brief  limits  may  avail.  Who,  however,  will  readily 
fail  to  perceive  what  a  marvellous  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  from  the  truth  above  established, 
viz.,  the  legitimacy  from  the  beginning  of  the  subordinate  cultus  of  the  saints  and  servants  of  God, — 
which  the  worship  of  God  in  His  Three  Divine  Persons  has  now  restored  to  mankind,  and  has  placed 
upon  the  new  and  secure  basis  that  is  to  last  to  the  end  of  time  in  the  calendar  of  the  canonised 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

IX.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the  task  of  tracing  the  principal  stages  of  the  downward 
progress  of  the  cultus  of  the  “Curia  Ccelestis”  in  the  Gentile  world,  a  debt  of  justice  has  to  be 
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rendered  to  the  nobler  spirits  among  the  Gentiles,  by  collecting  the  requisite  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Gentile  tradition  still  retained  traces  of  its  original  right  understanding  of  the  cultus  of  the 

Curia  Coelestis  and  of  its  subordination  to  the  service  and  worship  of  the  “  One  True  God  ”  the 
“  God  of  the  gods.” 

Pliny  the  Elder  has  the  following  passage,  “  For  a  mortal  to  help  a  mortal  is  to  be  a  god,  and 
this  is  the  way  to  eternal  glory.  It  was  by  this  way  that  our  ancient  illustrious  Romans  attained 
their  glory,  and  it  is  in  this  path  leading  to  heaven  that  the  chief  ruler  of  our  own  age,  Vespasian 
Augustus,  is  walking  together  with  his  children  procuring  peace  for  the  weary  world.  It  is  a  most 
ancient  custom  of  showing  gratitude  to  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  men  to  enrol  them  among 
the  gods,  for  the  names  of  the  other  gods  and  of  the  planets  I  have  above  referred  to  have 
originally  sprung  from  the  merits  of  men”  (Nat.  Hist.  II.  7).  Pliny’s  testimony  to  this  most 
ancient  custom  receives  its  confirmation  from  a  source  the  authority  of  which  is  beyond  question. 
This  is  the  text  of  one  of  the  original  laws  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  internal  evidence  of  which  points 
it  out  as  part  of  the  code  of  Numa  Pompilius.  Cicero  in  his  book  (De  Legibus)  preserves  the  law 
which  runs  thus,  “  Let  the  cultus  of  the  Divi  and  of  those  who  have  universally  been  esteemed  to 
belong  to  the  court  of  heaven  always  be  observed,  likewise  also  of  those  whose  merits  have  obtained 
for  them  a  place  in  heaven,  to  wit,  Hercules,  Liber,  HCsculapius,  Castor,  Pollux,  Quirinus,  and  let 
shrines  be  raised  to  the  honour  of  the  virtues  on  account  of  which  it  is  given  to  man  to  ascend  to 
heaven,  to  wit,  Judgment,  Virtue,  Piety,  Truth;  but  let  no  shrine  be  raised  to  any  vice.”  If  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  Roman  world  expresses  itself  in  this  law,  it  must  be  natural  to  anticipate  that 
the  number  of  those  to  whom  religious  honours  after  death  properly  belonged  would  accumulate 
as  time  went  on  so  as  to  form  a  very  great  number.  The  laws  of  the  city  of  Rome  accordingly 
provided  a  very  necessary  check  upon  this  growth,  and  here  again  Cicero  preserves  the  text  of  the 
law,  “  Let  no  one  separately  by  himself  acknowledge  any  new  Divi,  either  from  among  the  citizens 
or  from  the  world  outside,  but  only  those  sanctioned  by  public  authority.  Let  them  keep  up 
privately  the  cultus  of  those  of  whom  they  have  a  tradition  coming  down  from  their  ancestors  ” 
(De.  Leg.,  II.  8).1 

The  laws  of  the  city  of  Rome  may  be  reasonably  held  to  enshrine  the  Gentile  tradition  as  regards 
the  religious  honours  due  to  its  benefactors,  as  this  was  handed  down  from  the  times  of  Noah 
previous  to  its  later  perversions :  and  in  the  Christian  legislation  of  the  Roman  Church  on  the 
subject  of  canonisation,  we  only  find  that  as  David  says,  “  the  truth  of  the  Lord  remains  for  ever.” 
A  true  tradition  coming  down  from  the  servant  of  God,  Noah,  chosen  to  be  the  patriarch  and 
prophet  of  an  entire  world  to  be  born  from  his  family,  is  plainly  not  a  thing  w'hich  the  Christian 
religion  has  any  mission  to  abrogate,  but  only  to  cleanse  from  the  perversions  which  may  have 
gathered  round  it,  and  to  restore  it  with  an  increase  of  splendour  to  its  original  purity.  2 

1  The  Latin  text  of  the  laws  above  cited  runs  thus,  “  Divos  et  eos  qui  ccelestes  semper  habiti  colunto  et  ol[os  quos  endo  ccelo 
merita  locaverint  Herculem,  Liberum,  .rEsculapium,  Castorem,  Pollucem,  Quirinum,  ast  olla  propter  quoe  datur  homini  ascensus 
in  coelum  Mentem,  Virtutem,  Pietatem,  Fidem,  earum  qtie  laudum  delubra  sunto,  ne  uncula  vitiorum. 

Separatim  nemo  habessit  deos  neve  novos  neve  advenas  nisi  publice  ascitos  :  privatim  colunto  quos  rite  a  patribus  (cullos 
accepsrint). — (Cicero,  De  Legibus,  Lib.,  II.  8). 

3  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  be  able  to  trace  the  analogy  subsisting  between  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Curia 
Coelestis  of  the  canonised  saints  of  the  Catholic  Church,  who  are  objects  of  a  subordinate  cultus  to  those  who  acknowledge  the 
worship  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  corresponding  gradual  formation  of  the  Curia  Coelestis  of  the 
religion  of  Noah  which  taught  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  One  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  elaborate  process  of 
Roman  Catholic  canonisation  such  as  it  now  exists — exclusively  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Rome — is  a 
thing  of  gradual  growth  in  the  Christian  society,  having  been  prompted  by  the  increasing  necessity  for  protecting  the  faithful 
from  being  misled,  and  for  securing  the  calendar  of  the  saints  against  the  intrusion  of  names  unworthy  of  the  honour.  There  is 
no  authentic  evidence  of  any  formal  process  of  canonisation  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  10th  century  under  Pope  John  XV., 
though  the  example  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  whose  sanctity  was  decreed  by  the  Holy  See  not  long  after  his  decease,  proves  that 
the  necessity  for  an  authoritative  judgment  had  already  made  itself  felt.  The  present  state  of  the  law  dates  from  the  reigns  of 
the  Pontiffs,  Alexander  III.,  A.D.  1159,  Gregory  IX.,  ad.  1227,  and  Urban  VIII.,  a.d.  1628,  and  pursuant  to  it,  the  first 
step  is  to  be  taken  exclusively  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  or  the  Ordinary  who  collects,  according  to  a  form  of  proceeding 
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In  spite,  however,  of  the  widespread  departure  from  the  original  Divine  revelation,  it  is  instructive 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  primitive  truth  preserved  in  the  Gentile  literature  and  tradition. 
Heaven  in  the  case  of  the  Gentile  world  never  was  separated  from  the  earth,  and  the  future  world 
never  ceased  to  exist  in  their  religious  traditions  as  the  place  of  reward  for  those  who  had  merited 
upon  the  earth,  while  a  twofold  duty  devolved  upon  the  succeeding  generations,  which  the  Christian 
religion  again  has  no  mission  to  abrogate,  but  only  to  make  a  better  and  more  trustworthy  provision 
for  its  being  duly  and  rightly  observed.  This  twofold  duty  consists  (1),  in  invoking  the  aid  and 
intercession  of  those  respecting  whom  they  had  an  accredited  belief  that  their  merits  had  caused  them 
to  be  admitted  to  heaven,  and  (2),  in  preserving  in  honoured  memory  the  tale  of  their  noble  actions 
that  those  who  came  after  might  be  incited  to  follow  and  imitate  their  examples.* 1  Of  each  of  these 
duties  Virgil’s  yEneid  furnishes  us  with  examples  which  might  easily  be  multiplied  from  the  other 
classics  it  space  permitted.  I  hus  the  King  Latinus,  in  the  formal  audience  which  he  grants  to  the 
deputation  of  a  hundred  warriors  whom  yEneas  sent  to  him  to  announce  his  arrival  in  the  Tiber, 
reminds  their  spokesman  Ilioneus  of  an  ancient  belief,  that  their  ancestor  Dardanus  came  originally 
from  Italy  and  finally  ended  his  days  at  Corythi  in  Tuscany,  and  thence  was  translated  to  heaven, 
receiving  upon  earth  the  honours  of  the  altars. 

“  Ilinc  ilium  Corythi,  Tyrrhena  a  sede  profectum, 

Aurea  nunc  solio  stellantis  regia  cceli 
Accipit,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribus  addit.” 

— ASneid,  vii.  209. 


fully  prescribed,  evidence  as  to  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  of  miracles  attributed  to  his  or  her  intercession.  This 
evidence  when  brought  before  the  Holy  See  is  not  held  to  possess  any  greater  value  than  that  of  furnishing  the  requisite  informa¬ 
tion,  on  which  it  remains  for  the  Holy  See  to  judge  whether  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  it  will  proceed  to  the  next  formal  step, 
which  is  the  decree  of  beatification.  The  evidence  which  carries  with  it  the  chief  weight  in  this  preliminary  proceeding  is  the 
existence  of  a  generally- spread  fame  or  public  repute  of  sanctity.  If  the  decision  be  to  admit,  agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  the 
ordinary,  that  the  process  of  beatification  may  proceed,  the  servant  of  God  is  then  permuted  to  be  styled  venerable.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  itself  in  the  cause  of  beatification  is  a  formal  juridical  inquiry,  carried  on  with  the  strictest  rigour,  and  the  Holy  See 
appoints  an  advocate  whose  duty  it  is  to  oppose  the  cause,  and  who  is  commonly  in  consequence  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Devil  s  advocate.  Evidence  of  miracles  worked  at  the  intercession  of  the  servant  of  God  is  now  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  cause  ;  and  if  the  decree  of  beatification  is  obtained,  ten  clear  years  must  elapse  before  the  second  process — that,  of  canonisa¬ 
tion — can  be  commenced.  This  is  very  little  more  than  a  repetition  on  a  somewhat  greater  scale  of  the  preceding  procedure. 

I  he  mind  of  the  Holy  See  in  all  such  cases  is  invariably  to  act  with  the  very  greatest  caution  and  deliberation.  The  answer 
given  by  the  Pope  to  the  suit  for  the  canonisation  of  Philip  Archbishop  of  Bourges  may  serve  as  an  example  among  the  numbers 
of  similar  answers  that  might  be  cited.  “  Although  it  is  pious  and  even  a  duty  to  seek  to  promote  the  veneration  of  the  saints, 
and  to  exhibit  them  as  objects  of  cult  to  the  people,  it  is,  nevertheless,  expedient  to  use  such  maturity  of  caution  that  no  kind  of 
incertitude  may  attach  to  the  judgment,  and  that  the  utmost  previous  prudence  and  unwearied  diligence  may  cause  the  truth 
that  has  been  anxiously  sought  for  at  last  to  come  to  light.” 

It  must  be  easy  to  perceive,  granted  the  coincidence  of  the  religion  of  Noah  with  the  religion  of  Christ  in  possession  of  the 
truth  common  to  both,  that  the  really  deserving  servant  of  God  is  justly  entitled  to  religious  honour  after  his  decease, — how  the 
“  Curia  Ccelestis  ”  of  the  Gentile  world  could  not  have  failed  to  suffer  from  the  operation  of  the  same  destructive  causes  which 
occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  deterioration  of  these  honours  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  climax  in  the  Gentile  world,  when  the  Senate  of  Rome  decreed  the  title  of  “  Divus  ”  and  the  honour  of  altars  and  sacrifices 
to  such  an  ignoble  and  unworthy  being  as  the  Emperor  Claudius  Caesar,  an  act  which  even  Seneca  could  not  refrain  from 
making  the  butt  of  his  ridicule.  The  religion  of  the  Gentile  world,  however,  we  must  never  forget  was  not  placed  under  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  One  Supreme  Tastor,  the  vicegerent  upon  earth  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  men.  It  consequently  never 
received  timely  warning  of  its  errors  to  enable  it  to  correct  its  abuses.  It  is  worth  observing  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Job,  the  calendar  of  the  Curia  Coelestis  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  entirely  di.-allowed  the 
claims  of  those  who  were  held  in  religious  honour  in  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ  to  continue  to  be  held  in  remembrance  by 
the  Christian  people. 

1  We  have  here  only  another  instance,  among  a  vast  number,  of  the  identity  of  divine  truth,  wherever  found.  An  ordinary 
form  of  prayer  in  the  Roman  missal  for  the  commemoration  of  the  saints  of  the  Church  Calendar  is  “  Quatenus  Quorum  solemnia 
celebramus  virtutes  imitemur,” — “That  while  we  celebrate  their  solemnities  we  may  imitate  their  virtues.”  Instead  of  affecting 
to  be  scandalised,  says  a  learned  German  writer  (Delbriick,  Akad.  Forschungen.  II.  iii.),  that  there  is  so  much  in  the  Catholic 
Church  to  recall  the  practises  of  the  Gentile  world,  we  should  do  much  better  to  rejoice  at  the  discovery  that  the  Gentile 
world  still  retained  so  much  of  the  truth  of  its  original  Divine  revelation,  and  so  much  in  consequence  that  was  in  harmony  with 
Christian  truth. 
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That  the  heathen  world  again  was  quite  serious  in  the  honour  and  veneration  which  it.  paid  to 
the  memory  of  its  heroes,  and  which  in  substance  fully  coincides  with  the  Christian  view,  according 
to  which  all  true  heroes  of  past  times  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  examples  to  be  known 
and  studied  as  the  proper  school  of  virtuous  conduct,  we  have  again  the  beautiful  testimony  of 
\  irgil.  In  the  eclogue  which  gathers  together  the  sybilline  prophecies  of  the  approaching  birth  of 
a  Redeemer  for  mankind,  the  poet  addresses  the  wonderful  child  who  is  to  be  born  in  the 
following  lines ; 

“  At  simul  heroum  laudes  et  facta  parentis 
Jam  legere,  et  quae  sit  potei  is  cognoscere  virtus.  ” 

— Eel.  iv.  26. 

“  Begin  to  read  of  the  noble  deeds  of  the  heroes,  and  the  great  actions  of  your  parent,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  know  what  virtue  is.” — The  Gentile  world  perfectly  understood  nobility  of 
soul  and  noble  conduct  to  be  the  fruit  of  imitating  noble  examples;  and  the  Christian  religion  in 
this  respect  has  had  nothing  essential  to  change,  but  only  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  and  a  better 
direction  to  that  which  dates  from  the  days  of  Adam.  If  we  have  iEneas  in  the  vEneid  saying  to 
his  son  lulus : 

“  Tu  facito,  ut  mox  cum  matura  adoleverit  aetas 

Sis  memor,  et  te  ammo  repetentem  exempla  tuorum 
Et  pater  /Eneas  et  avunculus  excitet  Hector,” 

— Aineid,  xii.  438. 

we  have  St.  Paul  saying  to  the  Philippians,  “Be  imitators  of  me,  and  observe  those  who  thus 
walk  as  you  have  our  pattern  ”  (Phil.  iii.  17). 


The  perversion 
of  the  cultus 
of  the  Divi. 


X.  It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  our  principal  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  some  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  terrible  downfall  of  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world.  It  would  seem  that  the 
first  form  of  departure  from  the  path  traced  out  by  Noah  was  the  mistaking  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  planets  for  the  rulers  of  the  universe.  Hence  the  caution  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  “  Beware, 
lest  lifting  up  your  eyes  and  seeing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  you  be  deceived 
by  error  and  adore  them,  and  you  worship  those  things  which  the  Lord  your  God  has  created  for  the 
use  of  all  the  nations  that  are  under  the  heavens”  (Deut.  iv.  19).  This  caution  of  Moses  appears  to 
imply  that  this  particular  deception  was  very  far  from  unknown,  and  indeed  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  enumerates  it  as  the  first  known  form  of  error  in  religion  (Wisd.  xiii.  2). 

The  error,  however,  which  was  the  most  universal  and  the  most  deep-seated,  and  that  which 
especially  held  the  civilised  world  in  captivity  at  the  time  when  Christ  came,  was  the  perversion  of 
the  religious  honour  due  to  the  “  Divi,”  together  with  the  introduction  of  their  statues  and  pictures 
into  the  “  temples,”  all  of  which  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  the  objects  of  an  idolatrous  worship, 
drawing:  to  themselves  the  sacrifices  which  ought  to  have  remained  the  exclusive  homage  of  the  One 
true  God,  to  whom  alone  they  were  due.  The  Book  of  Wisdom  contains  some  extremely  precious 
notices  on  the  gradual  progress  of  this  perversion.  “  The  multitude  of  men,”  says  its  writer,  referring 
to  the  introduction  of  statues  and  images  into  the  temples  and  private  dwellings,  “  being  led  astray 
by  the  beauty  of  the  work,  was  brought  to  look  upon  Him  as  a  God  who  before  had  been  honoured 
as  a  man.  And  this  was  the  deception  of  human  life,  that  either  out  of  affection  or  subservience  to 
kings,  men  attached  the  incommunicable  Name  to  things  of  wood  and  stone.  And,  as  if  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  have  fallen  into  such  errors  concerning  the  knowledge  of  God,  living  in  so 
great  a  confusion  of  ignorance,  they  must  nevertheless  call  such  dreadful  and  numerous  evils  by  the 
name  of  peace”  (Wisd.  xiv.  20). 

It  is  here  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  deception  above  described  is  distinctly  represented 
as  the  forfeiture  of  the  original  knowledge  of  God,  which  thus  appears  to  have  come  down  from  the 
primitive  time  or  the  golden  age  that  followed  upon  the  egress  out  of  the  ark  of  the  chosen  family  of 
Noah,  to  settle  themselves  upon  the  earth  and  restore  its  population.  And  this,  it  may  be  remem- 
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Superior  Minds  aware  of  the  Corruption  of  their  Religion. 

bered,  is  also  St.  Paul’s  explicit  and  reiterated  testimony  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  “  For  when  they  knew  God  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God  or  return  thanks,  but  they 
srew  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened  ”  (Rom.  i.  21).  And  again,  “  They 
changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  served  the  creature  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Creator, 
who  is  God  blessed  for  ever  ”  (Rom.  i.  25).  And  again,  “  As  they  did  not  approve  of  retaining  God  in 
their  knowledge  “  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  sense”  (Rom.  i.  28). 

There  is  a  dreadful  value  in  the  Apostle’s  words,  “  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  sense;” 
for  in  these  words  is  contained  the  description  of  the  final  condition  into  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Gentile  world  at  last  came,  by  the  long  process  of  gradual  degeneracy  which  had  gone  on 
accumulating  from  the  date  of  the  confusion  of  languages.  When  nations  began  to  be  formed, 
religion,  which  must  always  be  the  social  bond  of  human  life,  gradually  lost  its  character  as  the  one 
common  connecting  tie  of  all  mankind,  and  put  on  more  and  more  the  character  of  a  tribal  or  local 
superstition,  the  honour  of  local  and  national  heroes  became  exclusively  prominent;  and  we  may 
presume  that  God,  finding  Himself  robbed  of  the  honour  of  His  altars  and  sacrifices,  permitted  the 
populations,  guilty  of  thus  preferring  the  worship  of  the  creature  to  that  of  the  Creator,  by  way  of 
punishment  to  become  deluded  by  the  deceptions  of  the  demons  and  fallen  spirits,  and  in  particular 
cases  to  fall  into  the  degradation  of  the  most  debasing  idolatries.  In  sum,  to  repeat  the  Apostle’s 
words,  “  He  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  sense.” 

XI.  It  will  be  full  of  interest  and  instruction  here  to  trace  the  striking  proofs  which  the  classic- 
literature  has  preserved,  in  the  way  of  evidence,  that  many  of  the  nobler  minds  in  the  Gentile  world 
were  perfectly  aw-are  of  the  corruption  of  the  popular  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly-  perceived 
the  evil  to  be  entirely  beyond  their  power  to  apply  the  least  real  remedy.  They  were  quite  alive  to 
the  truth  that  the  populace  could  not  be  safely  deprived  of  their  religion.  If,  therefore,  they  w-ere 
powerless  to  attempt  any  reformation,  and  were  sadly  conscious  that  they  had  no  better  sacrifices  or 
purer  rights  to  substitute,  what  was  to  be  gained  by  merely  shaking  the  faith  of  the  populace  in  those 
existing  rites  and  practices  to  which  they  were  attached  ?  Socrates  had  forfeited  his  life  by  a  public 
vote  of  the  Athenian  people,  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  discrepancy  judged  to  be  dangerous  to 
faith  was  observable  between  his  public  discourses  on  philosophy  and  the  religion  of  the  city. 

Socrates,  in  his  defence,  meets  his  accusers  on  the  technicalities  of  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
but,  failing  in  obtaining  a  vote  of  acquittal,  he  submits  to  his  fate.  He  is  also  much  too  well  aware 
of  the  substantial  difference  between  the  truths  which  he  preaches  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  the 
actual  condition  into  which  the  religion  of  the  city  has  fallen,  to  have  anv  desire  to  prolong  an 
unavailing  conflict.  He  therefore  refuses  to  listen  to  any  of  the  proposals  made  to  him  by  his  friends 
to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  escape,  and  prepares  to  submit  to  his  sentence.  Warned  by  the 
example  of  their  master,  his  successors,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  other  heads  of  schools  adopt  the  plan 
of  having  a  double  doctrine,  the  “  exoteric  ”  or  public  teaching,  which  could  be  safely  entrusted  to 
public  notoriety,  and  the  “  esoteric  ”  or  cabinet  tenets,  which  were  to  be  confined  to  their  choice  and 
trusted  pupils. 

Precisely  the  same  phenomena  appear  in  the  society  of  Rome.  In  the  year  of  the  city  (a.u.c.  The  discovery 
573 — B.c.  1 8 1)  the  law  books  of  the  king  Numa  Pompilius,  which  he  had  directed  to  be  enclosed  in  xu'ma^Pom  °f 
a  stone  chest  and  to  be  deposited  by  the  side  of  his  own  tomb,  were  accidentally  discovered,  and  pilius,  and 
afterw-ards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  praetor  of  the  city,  Qu.  Petilius,  who  thought  the  matter  oftion  by  the 
sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  before  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  was  in  conse-Sena,e' 
quence  placed  in  a  great  dilemma.  The  religion  of  the  city  was  known  to  have  greatly  fallen  from 
the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  system  introduced  by  this  venerated  king.1  To  admit  the  authenticity 

1  Nonius  Marcellus,  a  grammarian  of  the  times  of  the  empire,  preserves  a  singular  piece  of  historical  evidence  from  the  work 
of  Varro,  who,  in  describing  something  belonging  to  the  then  existing  state  of  religion  in  Rome,  adds  the  observation,  “  If  Numa 
Pompilius  were  to  see  such  things  as  these  done  hewoztld  know  that  neither  foot-mark  or  finger-mark  of  his  institutes  survived.''''  We 
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of  the  books,  and  to  allow  their  contents  to  become  generally  known  would  be  to  let  the  people  into 
the  secret  of  the  great  change  for  the  worse  which  had  taken  place  in  the  religion  of  the  city ;  and 
from  the  general  dissemination  of  such  knowledge  one  or  other  of  two  consequences  was  to  be 
foreseen.  Either  the  faith  of  the  populace  in  their  existing  rites  and  sacrifices  would  be  dangerously 
shaken,  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  contemplate  a  radical  reform  and  a  return  to  the  truth  contained 
in  the  books  of  Numa.  Was  such  a  reform  a  possible  thing,  and  was  it  prudent  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  even  attempting  it?  What  would  it  have  implied?  A  general  confession  of  having  gone 
astray  1  This  was  possible  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  examples  of  Ezechias  and  Esdras  have  proved ;  in 
Rome  it  was  not  possible.  What  other  course  then  remained  open  to  the  Senate  except  to  yield  to 
the  necessity,  and  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  the  change  which  the  religion  of  the  city  had  undergone. 
Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  decision  to  which  the  Senate  came.  It  passed  a  decree  that  the  books 
of  Numa  were  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  they  were  accordingly  publicly  burned  in  the  comitium.1 

St.  Augustine  again  preserves  a  striking  testimony  from  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer,  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  Ou.  Mucius  Scaevola.  The  testimony  is  contained  in  a  passage  quoted  from  the  learned 
Roman  writer  Varro,  and,  according  to  Varro’s  report,  Scaevola  held  that  there  were  three  doctrines 
popularly  current  respecting  the  gods.  One  the  invention  of  poets,  the  second,  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers,  and  the  third,  the  opinions  received  and  sanctioned  by  the  rulers  of  states.  The  two 
first  he  considers  objectionable ;  those  of  the  poets  he  condemns  as  being  nugatory  and  as  abounding 
in  fictions  unworthy  of  the  gods ;  those  of  the  philosophers  as  being  at  variance  with  the  proper 
government  of  cities,  and  as  containing  things  in  some  respects  superfluous  and  in  others  positively 
noxious.  The  third  alone  he  considers  to  be  good,  and  here  his  reasons  do  not  go  beyond  considera¬ 
tion  of  statesmanship  applicable  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  world,  of  which  he  does  not 
contemplate  any  reform,  because  the  honour  of  the  gods  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  city  is  good 
for  the  public  welfare  (Civ.  Dei.  iv.  27).  Varro  himself  in  his  own  person  acknowledges  with  regret 
how  the  first  Romans  conducted  their  public  religion  for  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  without  the 
use  of  a  single  image,  sculptured  or  painted,  remarking  that  had  this  but  continued  the  gods  would 
have  been  worshipped  in  a  far  more  holy  manner.  For  those  who  first  introduced  the  worship  of 
images  into  their  cities  took  away  the  fear  of  the  gods  from  their  citizens  and  added  to  the  existing 
errors  (Civ.  Dei.  vi.  31). 

XII.  If  the  preceding  evidence  is  of  a  nature  greatly  to  confirm  our  conviction  that  neither 
angel  nor  prophet  could  by  any  possibility  bring  the  remedy  that  the  darkness  and  errors  into  which 
the  Gentile  world  had  fallen  needed,  in  order  to  be  brought  back  into  the  way  of  truth,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  evidence  which  we  have  now  to  consider  is  equally  required  to  complete  the  picture,  and 
to  lift  the  veil  that  so  very  few  of  the  writers  of  history,  who  have  treated  of  this  particular  period, 
seem  to  have  felt  the  need  of  making  any  effort  to  remove.  The  long-sustained  and  the  tenacious 
antagonism  of  the  religious  heathen  world  when  brought  into  close  proximity  with  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  popular  opinion  which  was  stdl  rife  in  all  classes  ol  society  even  so  late  as  the  fifth 
century,  that  the  Christians  were  a  godlessand  impious  sect,  is  literally  incapable  of  even  the  shadow 
of  a  rational  explanation,  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  bulk  of  the  populations  of  the 
nations  at  the  time  when  Christ  came  were  able  to  find  very  much  in  their  traditional  sacrifices  and 

owe  the  preservation  of  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Varro  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  vola,”  a  hand  or  Huger  mark.  Nonius 
Marcellu-,  in  explaining  its  meaning,  quotes  the  passage  from  Varro  as  an  example  of  its  use. 

1  Seven  different  annalists  attest  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  books,  and  of  their  being  subsequently  burned  by  command 
of  the  Senate.  One  of  these,  Cassius  Hemina  ”  (quoted  by  Pliny,  xiii.  13),  was  either  a  witness  contemporary  with  the  actual 
event  or  one  who  obtained  his  knowledge  of  it  from  his  own  father.  The  fact  of  the  discovery,  then,  resting  on  testimony  too 
explicit  to  admit  of  question,  what  can  be  more  absolutely  gratuitous  than  such  a  simply  unproved  assertion  as  that  the  books 
were  forgeries  ?  The  Senate  dealt  with  them  in  the  most  serious  manner  possible,  and  their  decree  ordering  them  to  be  burned 
was  only  a  most  intelligible  earnest  or  foretaste  of  the  future  war  of  Roman  legislation  against  the  Christian  reform  of  the  religion 
of  the  city.  The  reader  may  consult  E.  von  Lasaulx,  “  Uber  die  biicher  des  koniges  Numa.”  J.  Manz  Regensburg,  1854 ;  and 
the  author’s  volume,  “Monotheism  the  Primitive  Religion  of  Rome.”  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate,  pp.  296,  etc. 
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Evidences  of  the  Gentile  World's  attachment  to  its  Religion. 

system  of  religion  to  which  they  could  sincerely  attach  themselves.  When  the  whole  crowd  in  the 
amphitheatre  at  Smyrna  cried  out  against  St.  Polvcarp,  Away  with  the  “atheist,”  away  with  the 
“godless  wretch,”  this  is  not  the  senseless  cry  only  of  a  rabble  of  ignorant  rowdies,  it  expresses 
equally  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  wealth,  the  intelligence,  and  the  education  of  the  rich  city  of 
Smyrna.  Such  a  conviction,  however,  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  impossible,  except  the  traditional 
rites  and  sacrifices  of  the  Gentile  world  are  in  actual  possession  of  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people,  and  the  Christian  religion  with  its  altars  and  its  discipline  is  the  much  smaller  though  the 
aggressive  society,  which  is  continually  attracting  to  itself  the  adherents  of  the  traditional  rites,  and 
continually  bearing  witness  to  the  dreadful 
falling  away  from  Divine  truth  of  which 
the  traditional  rites  are  guilty,  as  also  to 
its  own  mission  finally  to  supplant  them. 

We  have,  then,  now  to  look  into  a  body 
of  evidence  which  reveals  the  real  strength 
of  the  attachment  by  wdiich  the  nations  of 
the  Gentile  world  were  bound  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rites  of  their  relitnon. 

D 

For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  the  Gentile  world  at 
the  time  wTen  Christ  came,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  learned  German  writer,  “  two 
sources  of  information  are  available,  not 
only  of  a  very  different  but  in  not  a  few 
respects  a  very  opposite  character ;  the  one 
is  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  and 
the  other  is  to  be  found  in  monumental  and 
especially  in  lapidary  inscriptions.  The 
literature  is  mainly  the  product  of  circles 
which  were  in  part  overrun  with  the 
Epicurean  unbelief  and  general  religious 
indifference,  and  in  part  animated  with 
the  desire  to  ingraft  an  improved  inter¬ 
pretation  on  the  popular  belief.  The 
monuments  and  inscriptions  on  the  other 
hand  chiefly  come  from  the  social  strata 
over  which  the  current  literature  exercised 
very  slender  influence,  and  which  neither 
felt  the  want  or  even  had  so  much  as  the 
capacity  to  give  any  expression  to  their 
convictions  in  it.  In  the  main,  therefore,  these  may  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  a  positive,  simple, 

straightforward,  unreflecting  religious  faith  in  the  gods,  free  from  the  least  admixture  of  either  doubt 
or  cavilling.” 

To  continue  to  be  indebted  to  this  author  for  our  insight  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  Generous  libe- 
the  evidence  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  source.  As  regards  the  enormous  number  of Gendiif world 
uildings,  donations  and  foundations,”  writes  Dr.  Friedlander,  “from  private  sources,  with  wdiich  in  fhe service 
we  are  made  acquainted  through  the  inscriptions  found  in  Italy  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  S°n- 

empire,  it  is  doubtless  quite  wdthin  possibility  that  a  certain  proportion  may  have  been  prompted  by 
other  than  simply  religious  motives.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  does  not  appear  a  single  reason- 
a  le  ground  for  doubting  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  these  pious  gifts  and  foundations  were  made 
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A  bas-relief  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  representing  the  sacrifice  of  the 
“SUOVETAURILIA.” 


in  order  to  merit  or  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  or  to  quiet  distressed  consciences.  Very  many, 

according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
inscription,  were  in  pursuance 
of  a  vision,  or  were  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  command  or 
admonition  on  the  part  of  the 
divinity,  received  in  a  dream. 
We  are  warranted  by  facts  of 
this  nature  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  temples  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Roman  empire 
were  built  by  private  persons 
at  their  owTn  expense,  who 
frequently  at  the  same  time 
provided  a  permanent  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  keeping  the 
building  in  repair.  ...  A 
certain  Lucilius  Gamala,  for 
instance,  erected  a  temple  to 
Vulcan  in  Ostia  in  the  time  of 

Augustus,  and  afterwards  entirely  rebuilt  the  temples  of  Fortune,  Ceres,  and  Hope.  A  married 

couple  in  Assisi  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 

Castor  and  Pollux,  and  fitted  it  out  with  sta¬ 
tuary  :  on  the  island  of  Malta  a  private  citizen 
spent  on  the  building  of  a  marble  temple  of 
Apollo  the  sum  of  110,792  sesterces”  (above 
jCiooo). 

Besides  this  building  of  new  temples  and  the 
repair  and  enlargement  of  those  which  had  fallen 
into  dilapidation,  mention  is  most  frequently 
made  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  building  and 
the  repair  of  detached  portions  of  temples  of 

every  kind,  such  as  altars,  offices  for  the  dressing 
of  the  victims,  pillars,  pediments,  pavements, 
ornaments,  and  the  like,  as  also  of  offerings  and 
donations  for  these  and  similar  purposes.  More 
than  usually  frequent  are  instances  where  statues 
of  the  gods  have  been  placed  in  the  temple 
and  occasionally  of  very  costly  materials.  For 
example,  a  priestess  at  iEclanum  offers  the  gift 

of  a  silver  statue  of  “  Felicity.”  An  officer  at 

Formiae  left  bv  will  100,000  sest.  (upwards  of 
^1000)  for  a  processional  chariot,  with  all  the 
.  .  _  , .  ,  proper  fittings  and  appurtenances  for  the  statue  of 

A  bas-relief  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol ,  representing  '  1  °  11 

the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  present  at  a  sacrif.ce.  A 1 1 1 1C  I'\  tl. 


1  “  Darstellungen  aus  der  Sittengeschichte  Roms,  in  der  zeit  von  August  bis  zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine  von  Ludwig  Fried- 
lander, — Leipzig  1871.  Vol.  iii.  p.  499. 
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No  cultus  of  the  Saints  permitted  to  the  Hebrews. 

Dr.  Friedlander’s  volume  abounds  in  similar  details  which  our  limits  necessarily  exclude.1  One 
passing  remark,  however,  forces  itself  here  upon  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  parallel  to  this  religious 
devotion  of  the  Gentile  populations  that  can  be  traced  among  the  Hebrew  colonies  which  were 
scattered  over  the  nations.  All  subordinate  cultus  of  the  “  Divi  ”  was  strictly  prohibited  to  them 
by  their  peculiar  Mosaic  law.  Their  religion,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  worship  of  the 
“  common  Father  in  heaven,”  had  been  nationalised  to  them  by  their  covenant  of  circumcision,  and 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  in  consideration  of  His  becoming  their  national  God,  would  not  suffer  them 
to  have  a  national  “  Curia  Ccelestis.”  It  is  only  w'hen  the  true  religion  becomes  restored  by  the 
worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  to  the  status  of  the  universal  religion  for 
all  mankind,  that  it  can  be  permitted  to  acquire  its  calendar  of  the  Saints ;  and  God  has  appointed 
“  His  saints  to  show  forth  the  glory  of  His  power,  and  to  make  known  His  might  to  the  children 
of  men,  and  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  His  kingdom  ”  (Ps.  cxliv.  11). 

1  The  following  passage  from  a  distinguished  French  writer  who  has  been  previously  cited,  will  also  be  read  with  much  profit 
and  interest  : — “  The  attachment  of  the  populace  to  the  ancient  rites  would  be  incomprehensible  were  it  really  true,  as  it  is  often 
wrongly  supposed,  that  these  observances  did  nothing  for  the  multitude ;  but  this  opinion  is  far  from  being  correct,  at  least  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  In  Rome,  since  the  plebeians  had  gained  political  equality,  by  which  they  had  established 
their  place  in  the  religion  as  well  as  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  they  were  eligible  to  all  the  priesthoods,  not  excepting  the  office 
of  Pontifex  Maximus.  We  do  not  see  that  either  fortune  or  an  aristocratic  birth  went  for  anything  in  the  temples.  No  doubt 
the  rich  citizen  who  could  offer  more  victims  might  flatter  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  could  more  easily  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  but  the  poor  man  did  not  in  any  way  despair  of  this.  Horace  consoles  a  woman  of  the  populace,  who  laments  her 
inability  to  offer  oxen  and  sheep  to  the  gods  who  give  her  their  protection,  by  saying  to  her  that  it  will  suffice  if  she  crowns 
them  with  rosemary  and  myrtle,  and  if  she  offers  a  cake  of  flour,  sprinkled  with  a  few  grains  of  crystallised  salt  (III.  Odes, 
xxiii.  20).  Offerings  of  this  kind  were  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all.  Among  the  divinities  of  Olympus  some  were  more 
popular  than  others,  to  whom  the  poor  addressed  their  prayers  with  a  better  hope  of  being  heard.  Work-people  and  slaves 
especially  invoked  Ilgrcules  and  Silvanus.  But  these  particular  devotions  did  not  hinder  them  from  also  addressing  themselves 
to  the  divinities  to  whom  all  the  world,  and  particularly  the  polite  world,  had  recourse.  The  king  of  the  gods  and  men,  the 
great  Jupiter  himself,  accepts  very  willingly  the  homage  of  the  simplest  folk.  Common  soldiers,  freedmen,  tenants  of  small 
farms,  place  themselves  courageously  under  his  protection,  and  appear  to  have  no  fear  of  their  prayers  being  coldly  received. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  public  festivals,  the  people  all  take  their  part  in  these,  but  there  are  some  that  are  greater  favourites 
than  others,  as  being  more  gay  and  lively,  and  such  as  come  more  home  to  them  in  particular.  Such  is  the  festival  of  Fors 
Fortuna,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  multitude  repair  to  the  temple  built  by  the  popular  king  Servius  Tullius,  descending 
the  stream  of  the  Tiber  in  boats  decked  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees,  and  where  copious  libations  are  drunk  in  honour  of 
the  good  prince  and  his  virtuous  queen.  Such  is  also  the  feast  of  Anna  Perenna  that  was  celebrated  in  the  grove  dedicated  to 
the  Dea  Vetus,  of  which  Ovid  gives  us  such  an  agreeable  description”  (Gaston  Boissier,  La  Religion  Romaine,  &c.,  Vol. 
ii.  p.  269). 

The  passage  from  Ovid  referred  to  is  the  following  : — 

“  Plebs  venit  ac  vit  ides  passim  disjecta  per  herbas 
Potat  et  accumbit  cum  pare  quisque  sua. 

Sub  Jove  pars  durat:  pauci  tentoria  ponunt 
Sunt  quibus  e  ramis  frondea  facta  casa  est. 

Pars  sibi  pro  rigidis  calamos  statuere  columnis 
Desuper  extentas  imposuere  togas. 

Sole  tamen  vino  que  calent  ;  annosque  precantur 
Quot  summit  cyathos  ad  numerum  que  bibunt. 

Invenies-  illuc  qtti  Nestoris  ebibat  annos 
Quae  sit  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos. 

Illic  et  cantant  quidquid  didicere  theatris, 

Et  jactant  faciles  ad  sua  verba  manus  ; 

Et  ducunt  posito  duras  cratere  choreas 
Culta  que  diffusis  saltat  arnica  comis. 

Quum  redeunt  titubant ;  et  sunt  spectacula  vulgo 
Et  fortunatos  obvia  turba  vocat.” 

— III.  Fasti,  525. 

In  the  above-quoted  lines  there  is  a  description  of  a  day  spent  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  between  the  Milvian  Bridge  and 
the  confluence  of  the  river  Anio,  which  affords  plain  proof  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  festive  days  of  the  popular  religion  were 
capable  of  affording  to  all  classes  of  the  city,  the  high  and  the  low  mixed  together.  The  extreme  fury  and  indignation  of  the 
multitudes  against  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  evidently  regarded  by  them,  besides  its  foreign  and  aggressive  character,  as 
a  stem  and  rigid  superstition,  the  enemy  of  all  festive  joy  and  popular  recreation,  may  thus  become  quite  intelligible. 
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XIII.  We  seem,  then,  now  at  the  conclusion  of  our  brief  survey  of  the  Gentile  world  and  its 
religion,  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  clear  solution  of  the  enigma  which  promised  to  be  so  difficult  of 
explanation,  viz.,  how  the  Gentile  world  could  possibly  come  to  contain  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
those  Divine  truths  of  the  original  revelation  which  have  caused  it  to  become  the  inheritance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  also  to  abound  in  such  fierce  elements  of  antagonism  and 
persecution  against  the  Christian  society.  Seneca  is  quoted  by  St.  Augustine  as  saying  that  the 
“  wise  man  will  conform  to  all  the  practices  enjoined  by  the  civil  laws,  but,”  adds  Seneca,  “  as  for 
all  this  ignoble  rout  of  gods  which  a  superstition  coming  down  from  times  out  of  mind  has  heaped 
together  we  shall  adore  them  indeed,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  forget  that  their  worship  is  simply 
a  matter  of  usage  and  nothing  more”  (Civ.  Dei.  vi.  10).  The  Christian  converts,  strong  in  faith 
and  fearing  God  more  than  men,  refused  to  follow  the  cowardly  example  of  Seneca’s  conformity,  and 
not  only  would  they  not  burn  incense,  but  they  were  fearless  and  zealous  enough  openly  to  denounce 
and  deride  the  ignoble  rout  of  gods.  If,  then,  the  great  men  of  Rome’s  Senate  and  Forum  all  found 
themselves  irresistibly  forced  to  bend  the  knee  before  the  superior  strength  of  the  religion  of  the 
populace,  the  downfall  and  corruption  of  which  is  no  secret  to  them,  in  whose  name  and  furnished 
with  what  kind  of  armour  will  the  illiterate  man  of  the  streets  and  the  defenceless  slave  be  able  to 
stand  up  to  accuse  this  religion  of  its  downfall,  and  prefer  to  die  in  the  most  excruciating  tortures 
rather  than  to  be  guilty  of  any — the  least — act  of  conformity  to  it.  We  seem  already  in  the  presence 
of  the  future  martyrs  of  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  supplanter  of  everything  in  the  world 
which  has  at  any  time  been  touched  with  the  breath  of  Divine  truth,  “  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,”  said 
Jesus,  “will  draw  all  things  unto  Me”  (John  xii.  32).  However  serious  a  misfortune  it  may  have 
been  for  the  populations  whose  attachment  to  their  traditional  rites  we  have  been  studying  to  have 
been  the  victims  of  its  deceptions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  them  the  future  inheritance  of  the 
Church.  Such  belief  in  supernatural  power  and  its  protection,  such  generosity  and  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  their  mistaken  divinities,  such  faith  as  theirs  in  the  power  and  efficacy  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice,  can  only  find  its  true  satisfaction  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  Eternal  Word  become  Man, 
and  speaking  to  His  brethren  with  the  heart  and  the  lips  of  a  man.  Populations  of  such  a  kind  as 
this  were  really  waiting  for  the  Divine  Redeemer’s  call  to  rally  round  His  standard  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  the  fulness  of  the  truths,  to  the  broken  fragments  and  remnants  of  which  we  have  now 
seen  with  what  touching  and  affectionate  perseverance  they  laboured  to  cling. 

But  we  have  now  more  than  exhausted  the  limits  of  our  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WHY  THE  CITY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  IMPERIAL  AGGREGATE  OF  NATIONS  HAVE 
BEEN  CHOSEN  AS  THE  CHIEF  SEA  T  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  CHRIST. 


I.  The  Divine  choice  of  the  city  of  Rome  for  the  supreme  seat  of  Christian  government  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  guarantee  of  constant  peaceable  possession  by  the  reigning  sovereign  Pontiff.  II. 
The  right  of  the  reader  to  require  the  reasons  of  the  choice  of  Rome  and  its  empire  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Christian  religion.  III.  Preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  of  human  language  as 
a  vehicle  for  a  Divine  revelation.  IF.  Reasons  of  the  special  choice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  V.  A  renewed  refutation  of  the  popular  error  that  the  Gospel  is  an  entirely  new 
religion.  VI.  Janus  Bifrons,  or  the  double  aspect  of  the  Roman  world:  its  one  side  favouring 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  its  other  side  opposing  a  determined  resistance.  VII.  Proofs  of  early 
communication  between  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  VIII.  Various  particulars  of  the 
traditions  of  the  primitive  revelation  specially  held  in  honour,  and  preserved  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
IX.  The  characteristic  difference  between  the  Christian  society  and  the  Israelite  synagogue, — 
that  the  latter  is  a  nation  bound  by  the  special  covenant  of  circumcision,  while  the  former  is  a 
society  or  “ people  of  the  acquisition,”  gathered  out  of  all  nations  by  the  labour  of  the  apostles, 
not  into  the  former  covenant,  but  into  the  new  and  better  covenant  of  Christian  baptism.  X. 
The  necessity  for  a  special  prudence  directing  the  Apostles  in  their  labour  of  gathering  together 
the  people  of  the  acquisition.  XI.  The  choice  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  world  consequently 
points  to  the  existence  of  special  reasons  why  it  was  thus  chosen.  XII.  Various  characteristics 
found  in  the  Roman  world  congenial  to  the  Christian  society.  XIII.  The  striking  testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  mission  of  the  Gospel  in  its  complete  victory  over  the  science,  the  philosophy, 
and  the  literature  of  the  Roman  world. 

VERY  living  creature,  says  the  inspired  proverb,  “  loves  that 
which  is  of  a  like  kind  with  itself,  and  every  man  will  seek  to 
be  associated  with  that  which  is  similar  to  himself”  (Ecclus. 
xiii.  19).  The  universal  history  of  mankind  presents  us  with 
the  phenomenon  of  the  Christian  religion  having  fixed  its 

for  the  supreme  seat  of  its  government,  and  upon  the  two 
languages  of  Rome,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  for  the  medium 
of  its  Scriptures,  its  public  liturgies,  and  the  acts  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  legislation ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  far  too  fixed 
and  decided  a  manner  for  it  to  have  been  possible  otherwise 
than  in  pursuance  of  a  special  Divine  appointment.  The  whole 
world  also  at  the  present  hour  both  sees  the  city  of  Rome  actually  serving  as  the  central  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  knows  that  this  government  is  now  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  its  possession  of  this  city.  If  this  possession  of  nineteen  centuries  comes  from  the 
appointment  of  God,  as  it  claims  to  do,  it  will  certainly  never  be  within  the  power  of  any  prince  or 
potentate  who  will  ever  appear  and  be  known  upon  earth  to  supersede  a  decree  of  God.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  tenure  by  which  the  Christian  religion  holds  the  city  of  Rome  is  not  one  to  which  the 


grasp  upon  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  unity  of  the  nations 
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promise  of  any  permanent  peace  has  at  any  time  been  annexed.  St.  Peter’s  hold  over  his  city  may 
very  well  remind  us  of  the  lines  which  one  of  the  three  weird  sisters  who  appeared  to  Macbeth 
chants  in  her  charm. 

“  Though  his  barque  cannot  be  lost, 

It  shall,  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.” 

— Macbeth,  act  i.  scene  iii. 

1  he  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  since  it  has  served  as  the  seat  of  the  Christian  government  of 
the  world  has  been  anything  rather  than  a  picture  of  the  peace,  innocence,  and  tranquillity  which  is 
believed  to  have  characterised  the  golden  age  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  a  true  part  of  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  to  permit  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  men  to  give  occasion  to  the 
enemy  to  prevail  in  various  ways  for  a  time,  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  Christian  Pontiffs  has  been 
permitted  to  pass  through  very  many  stormy  periods,  and  has  even  been  compelled  to  suffer  more 
than  one  extremely  severe  visitation  from  the  anger  of  God ;  nevertheless,  no  power  on  earth  has 
been  as  yet  allowed  permanently  to  alienate  this  city  from  the  service  of  the  Christ  who  has  fixed 
His  seat  of  doctrine  and  government  in  it.  “  My  Father  who  is  greater  than  all  hath  given  to  Me, 
and  no  man  can  take  ought  out  of  the  hand  of  My  Father”  (John  x.  29)  are  words  above  any 
power  of  the  earth  to  render  void.  There  is  to  pe  ample  ground  allowed  for  sorrow  and  lamentation 
throughout  the  earth,  for  it  is  written,  “  Woe  to  the  earth  and  sea,  for  the  devil  hath  come  down  to 
you  having  great  anger,  for  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  a  short  time  ”  (Apoc.  xii.  12).  But  neverthe¬ 
less  the  Divine  promise  is  clear  that  “  the  gates  of  hell  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  prevail”  (Matt.  xvi. 
18)  against  the  city  which  has  been  given  to  Christ  to  serve  Him  for  the  chief  seat  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  His  religion  to  the  end  of  time. 

II.  The  choice  of  the  city  of  Rome  then,  for  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  for  the  unvarying  association  of  Christian  interests  from  the  beginning  with  both  the  city 
and  the  Roman  name,  is  a  thing  far  too  prominently  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world,  not  to 
be  founded  on  some  very  deep-seated  reasons.  Inquiring  minds  may  thus  with  perfect  justice  ask  the 
question,  What  grounds  can  Christ  be  understood  to  have  had  for  making  His  choice  of  the  city, 
the  empire,  and  the  two  chief  languages  of  Rome,  for  the  intimate  and  to  all  appearance  irreversible 
association  with  His  religion  which  has  now  for  so  long  a  time  challenged  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  of  mankind.  Although  the  inquiry  is  in  itself  not  a  little  serious  and  far-reaching,  still  it 
belongs  too  intimately  to  the  general  duty  which  our  volume  has  undertaken  to  discharge  to  its 
readers,  verv  easilv  to  admit  of  its  being  declined  without  the  attempt  being  made  to  offer  to  them 
the  best  kind  of  satisfaction  that  may  prove  to  be  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter. 

III.  And  here  a  few  brief  preliminary  considerations  will  be  found  to  conduce,  not  a  little  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  more  easy  perception  of  the  force  of  the  reasons  to  be  assigned.  It  will 
probably  not  be  a  circumstance  which  commonly  falls  under  the  observation  of  readers  of  history, 
but  the  experience  of  mankind  bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  extremely  perceptible  sympathy 
between  the  gift  of  spoken  and  written  language  and  the  intelligent  human  soul,  which  is  appointed 
to  acquire  through  the  medium  of  such  language,  from  the  arms  of  its  nurse  upwards,  the  use  and  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  various  powers  with  which  it  is  endowed.  During  the  golden  age  of  the  world  there 
was  but  one  language  and  one  religion,  and  when  Solomon  says,  “  1  his  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  man  upright,  but  he  has  mixed  himself  up  with  an  infinite  number  of  questions  ”  (Eccles. 
vii.  30),  the  words  of  Solomon  applv  equally  to  the  change  that  took  place  subsequently  in  both 
language  and  religion.  Religion  became  local,  tribal,  and  national  in  very  much  the  same  degree 
that  language  underwent  the  greater  but  still  the  analogous  change,  by  also  becoming  local,  tribal, 
and  national.  When  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel  had  produced  its  effect  of 
breaking  up  the  existing  unity  of  the  human  family,  the  time  was  not  then  come  for  placing  the 
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Divine  gift  of  the  primitive  revelation,  in  order  to  its  preservation,  under  the  protection  and  guardian¬ 
ship  of  one  central  tribunal,  having  a  supreme  religious  jurisdiction  over  all  countries  and  populations. 

Left  so  very  much  to  itself,  as  it  necessarily  was  in  the  various  divided  and  separated  populations, 
religion  became  amongst  them  local,  tribal,  and  national,  and  was  thereby  seriously  exposed  as  well 
to  fluctuation  and  decay  as  also  to  the  incrustation  of  serious  error.  Precisely  the  same  thing  in 
substance  befel  the  speech  of  the  human  family.  For  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  extent  of 
organic  change  which  took  place  at  the  confusion  of  speech  at  the  tower  of  Babel  through  the  act 
of  God,  a  perpetual  liability  to  further  variation  and  change  has  also  distinguished  and  in  fact 
accompanied  this  act  of  God  as  time  has  progressed.  The  present  languages  of  mankind  are  the 
actual  produce  of  the  liability  to  change  which  was  then  introduced,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  not  a  few  languages  in  existence  which  are  possessed  of  rich  and  varied  stores  of  literature 
in' every  known  branch,  and  are  the  mother  tongues  of  numerous  populations,  not  one  which  would 
have  been  in  anv  sense  practically  intelligible  to  those  who  at  the  tower  of  Babel  suffered  the 
judgment  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech. 

It  is  further  also  not  a  little  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  phonetic  decay 
manner  in  which  human  language  has  deflected  from  the  original  standard  which  was  the  act  °f  regeneration  in 
God,  and  that  in  which  religion  has  departed  from  the  standard  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation,  language. 
Language,  savs  Professor  Max  Muller,  is  subject  to  constant  change  from  the  operation  of  two 
principles,  to  which  he  gives  respectively  the  name  of  “  phonetic  decay  ”  and  “  dialectic  regeneration.” 

In  the  first  case  words  become  mutilated  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  either  actually  die  out  of 
popular  use,  or  in  their  mutilated  state  become  transformed  into  a  new  shape  like  the  insect  which 
succeeds  the  chrvsalis;  or  again,  in  the  second  case,  the  agency  of  the  human  intelligence  takes  effect 
upon  them  to  change  and  give  them  new  forms  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  its  wants.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  truths  of  the  original  Divine  revelation  one  by  one  have  become,  mutilated,  and  have 
passed  out  of  memory  in  various  nations,  while  the  action  of  the  human  intelligence  has  in  another 
wav  encrusted  them  with  innumerable  fables  and  superstitious  observances. 

I11  the  midst,  however,  of  all  this  shifting  scene  of  change  and  variation  it  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  observe  that  precisely  the  same  thing  is,  in  either  case,  their  proper  preservative. 

This  is  a  sacred  literature.  Nothing  is  found  to  be  subject  to  greater  and  more  rapid  variation  than 
the  simply  orally  transmitted  dialects  of  merely  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes.  Let  such  popula¬ 
tions,  however,  be  once  reclaimed  from  their  nomad  mode  of  life,  and  be  brought  to  the  point  where 
they  can  be  persuaded  to  live  in  fixed  dwellings  as  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and  let  their  tribal  speech 
become  the  medium  of  prayer  and  of  an  instruction  in  the  various  truths  of  the  Divine  revelation, 
with  at  least  something  of  a  domestic  liturgy  and  its  pravers  and  sacred  hymns,  and  a  remarkable 
consequence  at  once  ensues  as  regards  their  language.  Their  tribal  speech,  whatever  it  may  be, 
comes  thereby  to  acquire  its  first  element  of  permanent  stability.  In  proportion  as  language  proceeds 
in  this  path,  and  is  able  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  truths  of  the  Divine  revelation  and  the  medium 
of  a  united  public  prayer,  for  which  purpose  the  accession  of  a  written  form  of  the  language  very 
quickly  begins  to  be  indispensable,  it  comes  to  acquire  the  first  really  constituent  element  of  fixity, 
and  is  in  the  way  to  be  cast  into  its  permanent  mould.  God  is  unchangeable,  and  the  ever-varying 
speech  of  men  gains  such  imperfect  elements  of  stability  and  fixity  as  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  (man 
himself  never  remains  in  the  same  state,  Job  xiv.  2),  from  being  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  we  may  now  begin,  as  it  were,  to  see  the  dawn  of  two  extremely 
practical  reasons,  so  closely  associated  indeed  with  each  other  as  almost  to  be  little  else  than  phases 
of  one  and  the  same  reason,  why  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission  to  be  the 
teacher  and  nurse  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  as  employing  only  human  instruments  and 
human  persons  in  its  service  and  not  angelic  agencies,  should  have  gone  straight  to  Rome  to  fix  its 
home  in  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  should  have  straightway  seized 
upon  Rome’s  two  principal  languages — the  Greek  and  the  Latin — for  its  own  especial  uses.  For  the 
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moment,  then,  we  may  consent  to  lose  sight  of  the  argument,  though  without  being  in  any  sense 
supposed  to  surrender  it,  that  the  state  of  the  world  which  the  Christian  religion  found  in  existence 
was  the  fixed  preconceived  iruit  of  the  Divine  counsels  by  which  the  world  was  prepared  with  per¬ 
fect  wisdom  beforehand  for  the  advent  of  Christ;  and  we  may  be  understood  to  have  nothing  more 
before  us  for  our  task  than  to  make  the  reasons  apparent  why — taking  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  as  they  were  found  existing — the  Christian  religion  took  the  obviously  wise  and  intelligible 
course  in  fixing  its  seat  in  Rome  and  in  appropriating  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  to  itself. 

A  Di  vine  revelation  communicated  from  God  to  man  is  compelled,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
make  use  of  human  language  as  the  channel  through  which  it  is  to  be  imparted,  and  as  the  depository 
in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  the  ever-present  purposes  of  human  instruction.  The  original 
revelation  communicated  to  Adam  was  given  to  him  in  the  language  of  Paradise,  which  continued 
to  be  the  language  of  all  mankind  up  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  original  language  derived,  if  from  no  other  cause,  at  least  from  its  having  been  from 
the  beginning  associated  with  the  worship  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  His  revelation,  was  its  fixity 
and  its  practical  exemption  from  the  liability  to  further  change;  this  liability,  it  may  be  remembered, 
being  the  penalty  attached  to  all  the  various  elements  of  speech  that  the  confusion  of  Babel  called 
into  existence.  Heber,  the  sixth  ancestor  before  Abraham  of  the  chosen  nation  called  Hebrews  after 
him,  was  in  possession  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation  in  its  original  language,  and  it  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  belief  that  this  language  passed  on  to  Abraham,  and  became  in  his  family  and  line  of  descen¬ 
dants  the  chosen  channel  through  which  the  further  revelations  received  from  God  by  the  saints 
and  prophets  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  were  communicated  to  them  and  by  them  preserved 
in  the  written  form  which  now  constitutes  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  “Continuity”  is 
the  characteristic  of  Divine  action ;  and  it  would  be  plainly  repugnant  to  this  rule,  that  God,  having 
made  the  original  language  of  mankind  the  depository  of  His  revelation,  should  either  allow  a  lan¬ 
guage  thus  consecrated  to  perish  or  should  abandon  its  use  to  substitute  in  its  place  any  one  of  the 
fluctuating  forms  of  speech  which  were  daughters  of  the  elements  of  confusion  introduced  at  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  original  language  of  Paradise  then  continued  to  be  the  depository  of  the 
Divine  revelation,  and  its  use  as  the  depository  of  this  revelation  remained  with  the  Israelite  people; 
though  long  before  Christ  came  the  Israelite  people  had  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  employ  this 
language  for  any  other  than  for  sacred  purposes.  For  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  they  adopted  in 
their  dispersion  all  the  different  varieties  of  speech  that  came  in  their  way  and  which  by  this  time 
were  the  then  existing  fruit  of  the  confusion  of  Babel,  being  the  same  that  were  miraculously  heard 
by  the  multitude  gathered  together  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost. 

As  long  as  the  human  family  were  kept  in  the  main  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of 
God,  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  so  long  as  the  doctrine  of  His  existence  in 
the  Three  Divine  Persons,  constituting  the  holy  and  undivided  Divine  Trinity  of  Three  in  One, 
was  only  at  best  dimly  known  in  select  schools  of  the  Hebrew  doctors  and  was  quite  withdrawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentile  world,  one  language — and  that  the  original  language  both  ol 
Paradise  and  of  the  golden  age — properly  sufficed  as  the  authoritative  depository  of  the  Divine 
communication,  but  when  Christ  came  and  the  floodgates  of  Divine  knowledge  were  to  be  opened 
afresh,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  previous  revelation,  combined  as  they  were  now  to  become  with  the 
further  increase  and  unfolding  which  these  had  received  from  the  lips  of  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
were  to  be  carried  over  the  entire  world  into  all  lands  and  amongst  all  the  nations  and  people  of  the 
entire  earth,  the  one  sacred  Hebrew  language  manifestly  now  no  longer  met  the  needs  of  the  case. 
Besides,  by  a  special  providence  and  as  a  precaution  against  the  operation  of  M.  Max  Muller  s  two 
solvents  of  the  fixity  of  languages  in  common  use,  viz.,  “  phonetic  decay  and  “  dialectic  regenera¬ 
tion,”  this  sacred  Hebrew  language  had  been  removed  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
and  consequently  remained  fixed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  forms  of  the 
Temple  ritual.  The  Christian  religion,  then,  having  to  go  forth  on  its  mission  to  all  the  people  of 
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the  entire  earth  plainly  from  the  nature  of  her  work,  finds  the  need  of  enlisting  into  the  service  of 
her  sacred  doctrines  and  liturgies  at  least  one  or  more  of  the  existing  languages  of  the  world  in 
addition  to  the  Hebrew,  and  these  as  the  coequal  associates  of  the  Hebrew.  Of  course  it  will 
never  at  any  time  scruple  to  use  every  existing  language  of  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  evangelis¬ 
ing  the  nations  and  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent;  but  here  is  a  question  of  much  wider 
import  than  the  use  of  an  existing  tribal  or  local  language  for  a  partial  and  purely  local  purpose. 

Here  the  thing  under  deliberation  is,  the  selection  of  languages  from  among  the  multitude  which 
are  already  in  existence,  with  a  view  to  the  special  and  universal  service  for  which  they  are  destined. 

This  service  will  require  them  to  have  already  become  standards,  practically  exempt  from  the  liability 
to  further  serious  flux  and  change,  and  to  be  further  in  themselves  suited  to  become  associates  of  the 
Hebrew  as  the  language  of  the  new  Scriptures  which  have  yet  to  be  written  and  given  to  the  nations, 
as  also  to  be  the  medium  of  the  sacred  liturgies  which  are  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world  the 
standard  forms  of  Divine  service  for  the  populations  of  the  entire  earth. 

IV.  Christ  Himself,  indeed,  has  determined  the  choice  of  these  additional  languages  to  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  through  the  act  by  which  Pilate  was  caused  to  write  the  title  of  His  super¬ 
scription  upon  the  Cross,  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews,”  in  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Latin.  But  the  fitness  of  the  choice  may,  notwithstanding,  be  perfectly  well  left  to  speak 
for  itself.  The  old  Hindu  Sanscrit,  for  example,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who  have  made 
the  comparison  of  language  with  language  their  especial  study,  is  judged  to  possess  a  richness  and 
variety  that  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  certain  well-defined  linguistic  superiority  over  either  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin ;  but  this  internal  linguistic  superiority,  a  quality  which  it  may  very  possibly  possess,  has 
not  been  of  any  avail  whatever  in  causing  the  Christian  religion  to  take  so  much  as  the  least  notice 
of  its  existence.  The  Christian  religion  is  a  Divine  mission  to  the  living  world  which  it  found  upon  The  Christian 
the  earth,  and  which  was  waiting  to  receive  it.  Such  a  mission  must  lay  its  hands  upon  the  lan-  pref^liHng 
guages  which  will  serve  its  purposes,  and  the  first  condition  of  the  choice  of  a  lan<niao-e  for  such  a  lansu£,ges  int0 
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mission  is,  that  it  shall  be  a  living  language,  actually  at  the  time  discharging  the  highest  purposes  for 
which  human  language  serves  the  human  beings  who  speak  it.  Tribal  dialects,  or  obsolete  lan¬ 
guages,  however  internally  gifted,  are  here  equally  useless.  That  which  the  Christian  religion 
requires  for  the  vehicle  of  the  new  inspired  Scriptures,  and  for  its  liturgies  and  its  sacred  canons,  which 
it  is  to  give  to  mankind,  must  be  the  best  for  these  purposes  which  the  world  has  to  offer.  There 
exists,  however,  nothing  in  the  above  respect  in  the  way  of  language  which  can  compare  with  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin.  Both  of  them  are  forms  of  speech  which  have  been  brought  to  their  perfection  bv 
continual  use  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  Like  the  smooth  pebbles  which  the  shepherd  David 
stooped  to  gather  out  of  the  watercourse  when  he  went  to  his  encounter  with  Goliath,  both  have 
been  rounded  and  polished  in  the  throng  of  cities  and  in  the  service  of  mankind.  The  Greek  is  a 
language  which  the  various  nations  and  cities  of  the  world  have  always  been  found  willing  to  learn 
for  the  sake  of  its  incomparable  literature,  and  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  the  world’s  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence  in  addition  to  that  of  its  now  equally  valuable  ecumenical  literature.  Every  other  lano-uao-e 
besides  these  two  is  either  a  local  or  at  best  a  national  form  of  speech,  or,  like  the  Sanscrit,  something 
obsolete  and  buried.  If  the  Christian  religion  has  a  mission  to  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  all 
nations  in  order  to  teach  them,  whatever  local  use  it  may  make  of  the  language  of  the  particular 
people  and  tribe  to  which  it  comes,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  must  be  the  depositories  of  its  Scrip¬ 
tures,  its  liturgies,  and  its  legislation,  while  its  schools  will  require  these  two  languages  and  their 
imperishable  literature  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  barbarous  populations  to  the  blessings  and 
dignity  of  civilised  life. 

But  if  the  Christian  religion  straightway  lays  her  grasp  upon  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  as  those  that  alone  are  suited  for  the  principal  functions  of  her  apostolate  for  the  nations  of 
the  world,  where  else  shall  she  fix  the  seat  of  her  central  and  supreme  Christian  government  except 
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in  the  city  from  whence  these  two  languages  may  be  said  to  reign  supreme  over  the  civilised  world  ? 
How  shall  she  pass  over  the  city  which  is  already  the  metropolis  of  the  nations,  the  focus  of  their 
civilisation,  and  the  centre  of  their  legal  and  political  unity  ?  And  in  addition  to  this  intrinsic  fitness, 
another  reason  of  no  slender  weight  presents  itself  as  capable  of  being  assigned  for  the  cause  why 
the  city  of  Rome,  rather  than  any  other  city  of  the  world,  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  Christian 
supreme  seat  of  government.  The  choice  of  any  particular  existing  city  of  the  world  for  the  seat 
of  Christian  government  is  so  far  in  itself  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  over  the  things  of 
men.  The  destitution  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  her  crime  in  shedding  the  blood  of  her  Messias 
stands  before  the  nations  as  a  solemn  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  that  can  punish  cities 
equally  with  individuals  for  their  crimes,  to  which  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  in  the 
choice  of  the  city  of  Rome  furnishes  in  another  sense  the  becoming  pendant.  This  choice  is  the  cor¬ 
responding  manifestation  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  of  the  power  of  God  to  appropriate 
to  His  own  purposes  whatever  among  the  things  of  the  earth  He  judges  to  be  needed  foi  the  purposes 
of  His  own  kingdom.  The  princes  of  the  nations  and  the  armies  of  the  earth  are  known  for  their 
propensity  to  lay  siege  to  cities  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  over  them.  The  Christian 
religion,  consequently,  upon  its  being  seen  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  to  have 
been  able  to  remain  for  nineteen  centuries  in  possession  of  it,  offers  herein  a  very  striking  proof  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  its  being  upheld  in  the  world  by  the  power  of  God.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  a  mission  of  mercy  to  sinners,  that  the  too  terrible  display  of  Divine  Omnipotence  by 
which  it  is  sustained  should  be  covered  with  a  certain  veil  of  concealment,  it  will  be  well  to 
remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  religion  to  which  a  mission  has  been  given  to  go  forth  into 
the  territories  of  the  various  nations  to  undertake  the  work  of  forming  them  to  an  entirely  new 
order  of  civil  and  religious  life,  should  be  seen  and  known  not  to  be  left  on  the  part  of  Divine 
power  entirely  without  its  due  measure  of  visible  support.  Hence  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians, 
“  Our  word  and  our  preaching  amongst  you  was  not  in  the  persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom  but 
in  the  power  of  God  ”  (1  Cor.  ii.  4).  In  this  point  of  view,  Rome,  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  is 
the  most  evidently  marked-out  for  the  supreme  seat  of  Christian  government  for  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  city  which  formerly  ruled  the  world  bv  its  supremacy  in  military  science  and  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  which  was  the  fountain  of  the  arts  of  life  and  civilisation  to  a  vast  array  of  subject 
nations,  is  without  a  rival  among  cities,  and  alone  of  all  cities  has  given  its  name  of  Roman  to  a 
subject  world.  When,  therefore,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  daily  placed  before  their  eyes 
the  “  sign  upon  earth”  of  the  Christian  religion  being  seen  to  have  taken  and  to  be  able  to  keep 
possession  of  Rome,  as  the  seat  of  its  supreme  government  over  men,  from  which  no  corner  of  the 
earth,  however  remote,  can  claim  any  exemption, — a  very  plain  and  intelligible  proof  is  placed  before 
them  that  the  Gospel  does  not  speak  only  in  the  persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom  but  also  in  the 
power  of  God. 

All  humanity  must  readily  be  able  to  comprehend  in  what  way  the  office  of  the  teacher  requires, 
in  order  to  produce  its  proper  fruits,  that  the  duty  of  respect  and  submission  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  taught  should  be  both  inculcated,  and  where  necessary  should  be  capable  of  being 
enforced,  as  St.  Paul  writes  to  Titus,  “  Speak  and  exhort  these  things,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority : 
let  no  man  despise  you”  (Titus  ii.  15).  Generallv  speaking,  among  an  orderly  and  sensible  popula¬ 
tion,  where  the  office  of  the  Christian  teacher  is  discharged  with  a  fairly  adequate  ability  and  fidelity, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  multitude  to  be  wanting  in  their  respect,  but 
the  Church  as  the  instructress  of  the  nations  of  the  entire  world  cannot  in  all  cases  reckon  upon 
ocile  and  submissive  subjects,  and  she  has  to  encounter  the  populations  of  the  earth  as  she  finds 
them.  As  the  historian  Polybius  remarks,  “  If  it  was  at  all  times  possible  to  gather  together  a 
society  of  none  but  wise  men,  no  special  provision  would  then  be  needed  to  secure  the  respect  due  to 
the  teacher,  but  as  every  multitude,  according  to  Polybius,  is  light-headed,  full  of  lawless  desires,  unrea¬ 
soning  passion,  and  violent  temper,  it  is  in  consequence  necessary  for  the  multitude  to  be  kept  under 
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the  restraint  of  fear”  (Hist.  vi.  56).  The  wisdom  of  God  has  thus  known  how  to  temper  and 
blend  together  the  concealment  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  which  the  claims  of  mercy  to  sinners 
calls  for,  with  the  corresponding  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  having  for  its  end  that  the  lawless¬ 
ness  and  intemperance  which,  as  all  experience  loudly  confirms  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  is  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  the  multitude,  may  be  placed  under  a  salutary  and  befitting  sense  of  control. 

Thus  far,  then,  from  that  which  is  little  more  than  a  general  survey  taken  from  the  outside,  we 
soon  come  to  acquire  a  clear  grasp  of  at  least  two  important  reasons  why  the  Christian  religion 
should  have  pursued  the  course  to  which  her  history  bears  testimony,  viz.,  of  appropriating  to  her¬ 
self  the  city  of  Rome  and  her  two  principal  languages  of  Greek  and  Latin.  That,  however,  to 
which  the  survey  from  the  outside  brings  us,  becomes  signally  confirmed  the  further  the  investiga¬ 
tion  is  carried  beneath  the  outer  surface  into  the  internal  constitution  of  the  power  which  has  been 
sent  upon  its  mission  into  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  reconstitute  the  social  life  of  men  upon  the 
new  basis  of  the  Christian  covenant. 

V.  Here,  however,  we  are  again  brought  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  which  renders  the  recourse 
to  a  repetition  of  much  that  has  been  already  previously  said  almost  an  indispensable  preliminary. 
It  would  seem  as  if  no  reiteration  of  the  truth  could  under  the  circumstances  be  too  frequent — that 
we  cannot  have  a  greater  error,  or  one  more  fruitful  in  disastrous  consequences,  or  one  which  renders 
any  really  intelligible  defence  of  the  government  of  God  over  His  world  more  impracticable,  than 
the  very  widely-spread  popular  false  notion  that  the  Christian  Gospel  is  in  every  respect  a  new 
religion,  totally  isolated  from  all  that  has  gone  before.  Nothing  is  less  true  than  that  a  simply  new 
order  of  things  has  been  constituted,  entirely  devoid  of  any  relation  or  correspondence  with  all  that 
has  preceded  it  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  world,  except  so  far  as  the  little  unknown  and  peculiar 
Israelite  people  forms  an  unimportant  and  quite  insignificant  exception. 

“  Against  death,”  says  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  “  there  is  set  life,  and  against  evil  good  ” 
(Ecclus.  xxxiii.  15),  and  against  error  truth.  The  Gospel  is  not  simply  a  new  religion,  but  as  the  reigning 
Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  has  declared,  “  the  further  unfolding  of  the  primitive  revelation  given  to  the  first 
parent  of  the  human  family,”  and  transmitted  by  him  to  his  descendants  in  such  a  manner  that 
through  the  special  watchfulness  of  the  God  who  gave  it  to  Adam,  its  light  has  been  preserved  and 
never  wholly  lost  upon  the  earth,  however  seriously  it  has  been  obscured  by  the  sins  and  errors  of 
mankind.  Nothing  can  be  more  plainly  injurious  to  the  care  which  the  Father  in  heaven  is  to  be 
believed  to  have  never  ceased  to  have  taken  of  His  creation,  than  this  popular  error,  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  first  beginning  of  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  of  God  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  nothing  is  more  plainly  contradicted  by  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Of  such  cardinal  importance  is  the 
clear  apprehension  of  this  truth,  both  to  the  general  plan  of  our  history  and  in  particular  to  the  sequel 
of  the  present  chapter,  that  we  must  be  permitted  to  cite  at  length  the  following  words  from  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus : — “  He  created  in  them  (Adam  and  Eve)  the  science  of  the  spirit.  He  filled  their 
hearts  with  wisdom,  and  showed  them  both  good  and  evil.  He  hath  set  His  eye  upon  their  hearts 
to  show'  them  the  greatness  of  His  works,  that  they  might  praise  the  name  which  He  hath  sanctified 
and  glory  in  His  wondrous  acts,  that  they  might  declare  the  glorious  things  of  His  wrorks.  More¬ 
over,  He  gave  them  instruction  and  the  law  of  life  for  an  inheritance.  He  hath  made  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  them,  and  He  showed  them  His  justice  and  His  judgments,  and  their  eye  saw  the 
majesty  of  His  glory,  and  their  ears  heard  His  glorious  voice,  and  He  said  to  them,  ‘  Beware  of  all 
iniquity;’  and  He  gave  to  every  one  commandment  concerning  his  neighbour.  Their  ways  were 
always  before  Him,  they  are  not  hidden  from  His  eyes.  Over  every  nation  He  set  a  ruler.  And 
Israel  w  as  made  the  manifest  portion  of  God,  and  their  w'orks  are  as  the  sun  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
His  eyes  are  continually  upon  him  ”  (Ecclus.  xvii.  6—16).  It  is  observable  in  this  passage  of  the 
Holy  Writ  that  the  prerogative  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is,  in  no  sense,  that  the  Israelite  is  either  the 
recipient  of  a  revelation  w'hich  is  withheld  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  or  the  exclusive 
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object  of  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  God.  Israel  is  distinct  from  the  other  nations  by  being  the 
“  manifest  portion  of  God,”  and  their  works  are  as  “  the  sun  in  His  sight.”  For  what  end,  then, 
did  God  create  the  sun  and  place  it  in  the  firmament? — “  to  give  light  upon  the  earth  ”  (Gen.  i.  17). 
1  he  reason  why  Israel  received  the  prerogative  of  his  election  was  that,  like  the  sun,  he  should  give 
light  to  the  earth,  or,  to  use  the  more  homely  language  of  the  Gospel  parable,  he  should  be  the 
“  candle  set  on  a  candlestick  to  give  light  to  all  who  are  in  the  house.”  Not  that  God  has  withheld 
His  revelation  of  Himself  or  of  His  laws  and  Kis  judgments  from  the  other  people  of  the  earth  (He 
is  the  common  Father  of  all  in  heaven,  how,  therefore,  could  He  act  thus?),  not  that  He  has  failed 
in  any  wray  to  teach  them  how  to  beware  of  iniquity,  or  that  He  has  desisted  to  show  them  the  good 
way  in  which  they  should  walk,  because  He  made  an  especial  choice  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  The 
reason  of  the  choice  of  Israel  is  that  he  may  be  employed  as  the  prophet  and  the  witness  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  that  thus  this  one  nation  may  be  made  a  source  of 
additional  light  to  the  other  nations  until  the  promised  seed  should  come,  “  in  whom  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed”  (Gen.  xxii.  18). 

Nothing,  then,  as  we  may  again  and  again  repeat,  more  intimately  concerns  the  reader  of  his¬ 
tory,  than  that  he  should  be  convinced  of  the  truth,  whomsoever  else  the  popular  errors  prevalent  on 
this  subject  may  have  carried  away,  that  the  religious  traditions  of  the  knowledge  of  the  common 
“  Father  in  heaven,”  have- been  largely  able  to  resist  all  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  long  years 
which  St.  Paul  designates  in  his  public  address  to  the  Athenians,  “  as  the  times  of  this  ignorance  ” 
of  the  primitive  (Acts  xvii.  30).  Among  no  people  of  the  earth  have  these  true  traditions  been  better  preserved  and 
largely  pre-  perpetuated  than  among  the  Greeks,  and  here  the  providential  agency  of  the  Hebrew  apostolate  has 
Greek andhe  Proved  in  proportion  as  the  Gospel  times  drew  near  of  the  greatest  efficacy;  for  though  the 
Latinliterature.  Messianic  traditions,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  Greek  literature  of  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
probably  belong  to  the  general  body  of  the  Gentile  tradition,  while  the  lofty  and  elevated  character  of 
much  of  the  poetry  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Greek  dramatic  literature,  remains  for  the  present  an  open 
question,  how  far  it  is  to  be  pronounced  indebted  to  a  light  borrowed  from  the  books  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets — the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  nation  upon  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy — rests  upon 
evidence  too  plain  to  admit  of  denial.1  The  Latin  language  and  its  literature,  belonging  as  it  does 
to  a  time  of  the  world  so  much  later  than  the  Greek,  and  formed  upon  the  Greek  models,  comes  in 
a  twofold  sense  within  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  apostolate,  first,  derivatively  through  the  Greek, 
and  secondly,  through  the  acquaintance  with  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
which  certainly  had  their  place  in  the  public  library  in  Rome,  of  which  the  learned  T.  Varro  was  for 
many  years  the  librarian,  to  which  it  would  be  an  omission  not  to  add  the  presence  of  the  Jewish 
colony  in  Rome  and  their  acknowledged  social  influence  upon  Roman  society. 

The  following  passage,  from  an  author  who  spent  a  long  life  in  the  constant  study  of  the  ancient 
Greek  literature,  in  order  to  search  in  it  for  the  traces  of  the  surviving  traditions  of  the  original 
Divine  revelation,  will  more  than  repay  a  careful  perusal : — “  But  inasmuch  as  all  history  is  in  the 
last  instance  a  history  of  religion,  so  Christianity  as  the  universal  religion  of  the  entire  world  has 
taken  up  into  itself  every  popular  religion  as  far  as  these  have  contained  elements  of  truth.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  truth  clearly  enunciated  in  the  Christian  religion  which  has  not  been  found,  at 
least  in  substance,  in  the  world  before  Christ.  This  truth  shall  be  made  to  appear  in  the  following 


1  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  learned  and  scholarly  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  quotes  proofs  at  length  from  the  Stromata 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  support  of  his  judgment  (B.  vi. ).  The  words  of  Eusebius  are—  “  Plow  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
the  barbarous  nations  we  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  which  we  have  seen  how  the  older  Greeks,  addicted  as  they  were 
to  laborious  exploratory  travels  in  distant  regions,  patched  up  their  own  theology  out  of  doctrines  which  they  picked  up  among 
the  barbarous  people.  So  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  that  has  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  one  God  who  is  supreme  over  all, 
and  to  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  mainly  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  most  precious 
portion  of  philosophy,  we  shall  presently  show  that  they  (the  Greeks)  have  borrowed  their  knowledge  from  no  other  source  than 
from  the  Hebrews  alone”  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  x.  1). 
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pages,  in  which  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  ‘  expiatory  sacrifice  ’  as  the  centre  of  all  positive 
religion.”1 

It  is  then  only  after  we  have  first  brought  ourselves  to  part  company  and  sever  our  minds  entirely 
from  the  popular  error  which  attributes  to  the  Gospel  the  simply  impossible  character  of  an  entirely 
new  religion,  complete  in  itself  and  separated  by  an  impassable  wall  of  separation  from  the  world 
which  preceded  it,  that  we  come  into  a  condition  to  be  able  to  begin  to  appreciate  the  real  strength 
of  the  reasons  which  dictated  the  association  of  the  Christian  religion  with  Rome  and  the  Roman 
name.  The  Divine  redemption  of  man  was  to  be  accomplished,  through  the  act  of  God  con¬ 
descending  to  the  taking  of  a  human  nature,  not  formed  in  independence  of  the  human  race  as 
it  existed,  but  assumed  from  a  human  mother,  an  Israelite  maiden  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  and  a 
daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  David.  Immediately  upon  His  birth  lie  condescends  to  assume  the  Christ  inti- 
citizenship  of  the  Roman  city,  and  to  be  enrolled  by  His  reputed  father  St.  Joseph  on  the  citizen  dated'wit^ihe 
roll  of  the  empire.  He  offers  the  sacrifice  of  human  redemption  in  obedience  to  the  sentence  of  the  Hecame 
court  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  a  delegate  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  He  says  of  Himself  in  view  to  redeem, 
of  the  manner  of  His  sacrifice,  “  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  things  to 
Myself”  (John  xii.  32).  The  Christian  redemption  of  the  world  is  in  no  sense  the  extermination  and 
destruction  of  what  it  found  in  existence,  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  promise,  in  which  Christ 
declares  that  He  will  draw  all  things  to  Himself,  not  for  destruction,  but  for  their  correction  and 
restoration  to  their  good  estate  and  dignity,  if  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  with  the  promise  of  their 
advancement  to  still  higher  honour  and  perfection ;  or,  if  they  are  found  not  to  be  capable  of  this, 
even  then  to  be  employed  as  instruments  for  His  work.  “  There  is  no  counsel  against  the  Lord,” 
says  the  wise  man  (Prov.  xxi.  30),  “and  the  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  Himself,  even  the  impious 
man  for  the  evil  day”  (Prov.  xvi.  4). 

VI.  To  proceed,  then,  to  take  the  above  truth,  as  the  basis  of  our  further  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  may  be  assigned  to  account  for  the  remarkable  association  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  name  with  the  Christian  religion the  first  important  point  to  be  brought  under  consideration, 
is  the  twofold  and  certainly  the  mutually  extremely  opposite  aspect,  that  is  to  be  perceived  in  the 
Roman  world  with  which  the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  wonderfully  associated. 

The  Janus  Bifrons,  or  the  two-headed  Janus,  as  the  emblem  of  Rome,  is  an  enigma,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  which  has  never  up  to  the  present  moment  been  adequately  deciphered  to  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  the  Roman  Janus  should  eventually,  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  think  probable,  come  to  be 
recognised  as  the  Latin  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  God — Jah  (Ps.  lxvii.  4),  the  mystery  of  the 
emblem  would  then  be  solved  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  in  a  singularly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  human  head  would  then  stand  as  the  emblem  of  the  Godhead ;  and  as  the  eternity  of  the  God¬ 
head  is  at  once  both  retrospective  and  prospective,  comprehending  the  past  and  the  future,  the  two 
faces  of  the  Janus  head  would  thus  contemplate  both  the  past  and  the  future,  standing  firmly,  as  it 
were,  in  the  present  at  the  point  of  junction  between  them.  This  precisely  expresses  the  real  destiny 
of  Rome;  for  in  Rome,  viz.,  in  the  ancient  military  city,  which  still  lives  in  its  history,  its  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  its  imperishable  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  world  of  the  past ; 
while  in  Christian  Rome,  the  city  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  have  our  firm, 

1  E.  von  Lasaulx.  “  Die  Siihnopfer  der  Griechen  lend  ihr  Verlidltniss  zu  dem  einem  auf  Golgotha The  following  passage 
also  from  the  same  writer  merits  consideration  in  connection  with  our  subject.  “  Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  profane 
history,  like  that  of  the  Israelite  people,  becomes  figurative  of  Christianity,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  form  out  of  this  history 
in  conjunction  with  the  religions  of  the  Gentile  world  a  second  Apocryphal  Old  Testament,  the  continuation  and  completion  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  the  world  before  Christ  was  one  entire 
scene  of  preparation  for  His  coming,  in  Judaism  this  coming  was  clearly  predicted  beforehand,  and  in  the  Gentile  world  it  was 
anxiously  expected  and  hoped  for ;  or  to  express  the  same  thought  in  a  more  definite  manner,  it  appertains  to  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  history  to  show  in  what  way  the  ‘Desired  of  all  nations’  has  His  particular  manifestations  of  Himself  in  the 
Gentile  world  equally  with  the  Jewish  people.  An  example  to  this  effect  will  be  given  in  the  exposition  of  the  Prometheus 
legend,  on  which  I  now  enter.” — Prometheus  die  Sage  uni  ihr  Sinn. 
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tangible  hold  both  of  the  present  and  the  future,  as  well  for  the  time  being  as  for  the  life  that  is  to 
come.1  But  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  this  solution  of  the  enigma,  even  in  the  event  of  its  being 

1  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  to  students  of  Roman  history  that  the  city  of  Rome  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  as  regards 
its  religion,  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  which  to  the  safety  of  the  city  was  held  to  be  such,  that  the  penalty  of  death 
attached  to  the  act  of  divulging  it.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  lines  of  Virgil — 

“  Dii  patrii  Indigetes  et  Romule  Vesta  que  mater 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  servas,” 

— I.  Georg.  498. 

preserves  the  following  passage  from  the  Antiquities  of  Varro  : — “  But  the  name  of  the  particular  Divine  power  (ejus  numinis) 
which  presided  over  the  city  of  Rome  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  religion  (sacrorum  jure)  to  be  known.  And  on  an  occasion 
when  a  certain  tribune  of  the  people,  one  Valerius  Soranus,  had  the  hardihood  to  make  it  known  (enuntiare),  he  was  put  to  death 
upon  a  cross.”  Pliny  the  Elder  says,  “As  to  the  other  name  of  Rome,  it  is  held  to  be  a  sacrilege,  prohibited  by  the  sacred 
ceremonial  larvs,  to  divulge  it ;  but  notwithstanding  the  excellent  and  salutary  grounds  for  this  prohibition  Valerius  Soranus 
divulged  it,  and  soon  after  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  imprudence”  (Pliny  Nat.  Hist.,  B.  iii.  v.  65).  Plutarch,  in  his  Qusestiones 
Romance,  N.  lxi. ,  asks,  “  Why  is  it  held  to  be  unlawful  in  Rome  to  mention  the  name  of  the  divinity  who  has  the  keeping  and 
preserving  of  the  city  of  Rome  ?  (ip  fiaXtora  tt)v  Pwfujv  aui^eiv  TrpocrijKet  ko.1  (pvXarreiv),  and  then  cites  the  case  of  Valerius  Soranus, 
his  having  divulged  this  name,  and  his  having  come  to  a  bad  end  in  consequence.”  What  this  secret  W'as  remains  to  this  day 
entirely  unknown  to  us,  so  far  at  least  as  any  Latin  or  Greek  writer  is  to  be  found  who  has  undertaken  for  our  benefit  to  repeat 
the  act  for  which  Valerius  Soranus  incurred  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  In  the  face  of  a  law  of  the  religion  of  the  city,  behind  which 
stood  the  penalty  suffered  by  V.  Soranus,  no  contemporary  writer  could  very  easily  have  ventured  to  reveal  it,  and  subsequent 
writers  are  no  better  off  than  we  are  as  regards  guessing  what  it  may  be. 

However,  though  the  case  does  not  admit  of  more  than  surmise,  we  are  not  left  altogether  without  a  very  significant  clue  to 
the  mystery.  The  Roman  army  has  had  more  experience  in  laying  siege  to  cities  than  any  other  known  military  force,  and  if 
we  find  a  rule  established  among  them  invariably  directing  their  mode  of  conducting  a  siege  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  very  ordinary  reason  to  conclude  that  they  had  very  good  grounds  for  wishing  to  keep  this  a  secret 
to  themselves,  and  that  they  would  be  sure  to  take  the  greatest  precaution  to  prevent  an  enemy  acquiring  their  knowledge  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  it  against  Rome  itself. 

The  Roman  practice,  then,  in  their  sieges  W'as  to  evoke  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  besieged  city  to  abandon  the  city  and  to 
take  refuge  in  Rome,  where  special  honours  were  promised  to  be  offered  to  them.  The  following  is  their  typical  form  of  doing 
this,  and  it  was  the  actual  form  by  which  the  tutelary  deities  of  Carthage  were  evoked.  “  If  there  is  a  tutelary  deity,  male  or 
female,  in  whose  keeping  the  people  and  city  of  the  Carthaginians  is  placed,  and  to  thee  principally  I  address  myself  who  hast 
received  the  duty  of  guarding  this  city  and  people,  I  pray  and  beseech  you  all  that  you  deseit  this  people  and  city  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  that  you  quit  their  temples  and  sacred  places  and  their  city,  that  you  come  away  from  them,  and  cast  dread,  terror,  and 
stupefaction  upon  the  people  and  the  city;  and  when  you  are  come  out  from  them,  that  you  come  to  Rome  to  me  and  mine, 
that  our  city  and  its  sacred  temples  may  be  in  higher  esteem  with  you,  and  that  you  become  placed  over  me  and  the  Roman 
people  and  my  soldiers  ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  know  and  understand  that  you  have  done  this,  I  vow  temples  and  games  in 
your  honour”  (Macrobius,  Sat.  iii.  9).  There  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  form  of  invocation, 
which  so  perfectly  tallies  with  similar  forms  preserved  by  Livy.  Pliny  has  the  following  passage,  which  at  once  corroborates 
the  fact  of  such  being  the  Roman  custom,  and  at  the  same  time  explains  the  reason  why  the  Romans  attached  such  importance 
to  the  concealment  of  the  true  name  of  the  tutelary  divine  guardian  of  Rome: — “  Verrius  Flaccus,”  writes  Pliny,  “  gives  the  list 
of  the  authors  on  whose  authority  he  believed  that  it  was  above  all  things  the  practice  with  the  Roman  priests  that  the  god  in 
whose  guardianship  the  town  was  should.be  evoked,  and  that  a  more  ample  cultus  should  be  offered  to  him  among  the  Romans. 
Hence  this  continues  to  be  prescribed  in  the  rules  (disciplina)  of  the  Ponlifices,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show  (constat)  that  the 
reason  why  the  name  of  the  deity  in  whose  guardianship  Rome  was  placed  was  kept  secret,  was  that  no  enemy  might  be  able  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  towards  Rome”  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist,  xxviii.  4).  From  this  we  do  not,  it  is  true,  obtain  any  positive 
information  as  to  the  name  of  the  divine  protector  of  Rome,  but  we  very  clearly  learn  that  the  Romans  had  a  singularly  strong 
and  exceptional  faith  in  two  things  connected  with  their  Divine  protector,  (1.)  The  religious  duty  of  keeping  his  name  sacred  from 
general  notoriety,  and  (2.)  an  unlimited  perception  of  his  power  to  protect  them,  joined  to  the  irreparable  loss  it  would  be  to  the 
city  if  his  protecting  power  were  to  be  evoked  from  them. 

The  mere  name  of  Janus  was,  of  course,  well  known,  but  Janus  was  not  in  any  sense  publicly  known  as  the  supreme  divine 
power  specially  charged  with  the  protection  of  the  city.  This  protectorship,  to  whomsoever  it  belonged,  was  the  secret  to  be 
religiously  preserved.  It  might  be  a  fair  surmise  that  the  shrine  of  Janus,  whose  gates  were  invariably  closed  in  peace  and  open 
in  war,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  protection  of  the  city,  but  this  could  not  go  beyond  a  surmise,  considering  the  law 
which  required  the  secret  to  be  kept. 

That  the  Hebrews  observed  a  very  marked  rule  of  reticence  as  regards  the  publicity  given  by  them  to  the  name  Jah,  agrees 
in  a  very  marked  manner  with  the  Roman  rule  as  regards  the  name  of  their  divine  protector,  and  this  so  far  points  to  the 
possibility  of  identity,  where  two  such  deeply  characteristic  marks  so  singularly  coincide  as  those  of  pre-eminence  of  power  and 
profound  reason  for  the  concealment  of  the  name. 

The  missing  link  in  the  identification  is  the  proof  that  the  Gentile  world  had  the  knowledge  of  the  name  Jah  as  the 
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destined  to  prevail,  this  would  not  necessarily  exclude  a  second  and  subordinate  interpretation,  by 
which  the  two  faces  of  Janus  could  be  understood  as  emblematic  of  the  marked  twofold  attitude  in 
which  the  Roman  world  stood  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  from  each  of  which  consequences  of  the 
highest  importance  have  resulted.  The  Roman  world  was  brimful  of  the  traditions  of  the  original 
Divine  revelation,  having  profited  certainly  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  it  may  not  be  in  our 
power  during  the  prevalence  of  dispute  and  controversy  on  the  subject  to  speak  with  precision  in 
matters  of  detail,  from  contact  with  the  apostolate  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  This  constitutes  its  good 
side,  the  happy  result  being  that  all  the  various  remnants  of  religious  truth,  all  the  great  and  noble 
virtues  of  the  Roman  republic,  all  the  choice  features  that  had  been  borrowed  from  the  examples  and 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  all  the  true  and  great  traditions  of  the  city,  were  perpetually 
gravitating  to  the  Christian  society  as  to  their  veritable  home.  “  'I'ou  believe  in  God,  believe  also  The  Roman 
in  Me,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  and  although  these  are  words  addressed  to  the  whole  human  family  ^^®rdis' 
without  exception,  they  appear  to  be  spoken  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  as  addressed  to  the  mind  of  prompted 
Rome,  which  adhered  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  the  fragments  of  the  original  revelation.  Compare  ence. 
on  the  one  hand  the  unhesitating  alacrity  with  which  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius  and  his 
friends  called  upon  St.  Peter  to  instruct  them  what  they  were  to  do,  seeing  that  they  were  all 
gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  he  might  have  to  say  to  them,  and  contrast  the 
immediate  compliance  of  the  whole  company  of  Romans  with  St.  Peter’s  words  the  moment  they 
were  spoken,  with  the  persistent  resistance  and  antagonism  that  Nicodemus  the  master  in  Israel 
displayed  when  listening  to  the  words  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  himself  sought  the 
interview,  and  nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  the  singular  difference  between  the  two.  At 
once  we  perceive  how  very  much  larger  a  measure  of  fruit  the  Gospel  was  able  to  reap  from  the 
fragments  and  the  remnants  of  the  original  Divine  revelation,  when  combined  with  the  straight- 
forward  rectitude  of  purpose  and  nobility  of  mind  of  the  genuine  Roman  world,  than  from  the  very 
much  fuller  measure  of  the  same  truth  when  conjoined  with  the  narrow-minded  and  captious  spirit 
acquired  in  the  Hebrew  schools. 

Turn  again,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  dreadful  mass  of  fables  and  falsehoods  and  to  the  hopeless 
perversity  of  the  polytheistic  worship  with  the  fallen  standard  of  public  morality  by  which  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  primitive  revelation  were  overlaid,  and  we  have  the  bad  side  of  the  Roman 
world,  according  to  which  it  was  the  enemy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  the  source  of  the  three 
centuries  of  outlawry  and  persecution  into  which  the  Christian  society  is  soon  to  be  called  to  enter, 
but  out  of  which  we  shall  see  it  emerge  the  conqueror,  through  the  Divine  aid  which  sustained  it. 

It  is  this  good  side,  then,  in  the  Roman  world  which  is  the  justification  of  the  wisdom  and 
providence  of  God  in  choosing  the  Roman  empire  for  the  cradle  of  His  Church,  while  the  bad  and 
fallen  side  of  the  religion  and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  empire  turns  equally  to  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  His  religion,  because  it  was  this  which  called  forth  the  white-robed  army  of  the  holy 
martyrs,  and  which  has  fully  vindicated  the  truth  of  the  presence  of  a  Divine  supernatural  power  in 
the  Christian  society,  in  the  virtue  and  strength  of  which  it  was  able  to  triumph.  “  Greater  is  He 

designation  of  the  God  who  was  supreme.  Then  the  connection  between  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Jah — Janus,  and  the 
pre-eminently  powerful  divine  protector  of  the  city,  cannot  but  receive  a  very  large  increase  of  light.  This  link  is  preserved  in  a 
passage  of  Macrobius,  where  he  quotes  the  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius,  that  on  the  question  being  asked,  Who  among 
the  gods  he  who  was  called  Taw  was  to  be  held  to  be  ?  replied,  “  Those  who  have  been  initiated  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  secrets, 
but  if  you  have  scant  prudence,  and  a  mind  that  soon  loses  its  balance,  then — 

<ppd£e o  tou  TavTbiv  virarov  debv  Taut 

‘  Proclaim  aloud  that  the  supreme  God  over  all  is  Iao.’” 

— Mac.,  Sat.  i.  1 8. 

Here  we  have  both  the  betrayal  of  the  truth  of  supreme  power  over  all  and  the  confession  of  the  existence  of  a  rule  of  religion 
enjoining  to  observe  silence  with  reference  to  the  name.  .  Many  other  reasons  may  doubtless  be  discovered  as  time  progresses  in 
confirmation  of  the  above  solution  of  the  enigma,  but  the  establishment  of  a  certitude  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  be 
almost  an  impossibility. 
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who  is  in  you,  ’  says  the  apostle  St.  John,  “  than  he  who  is  in  the  world  ”  (1  John  iv.  4).  It  is  the 
failure  to  recognise  this  good  side  in  ancient  Rome,  which,  however,  is  perhaps  quite  intelligible,  in 
consequence  of  the  active  condition  of  controversy  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged  with  those 
who  were  then  the  living  representatives  of  its  bad  side,  that  constitutes,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  day,  a  very  perceptible  defect  in  St.  Augustine’s  great  Treatise  of  the  City  of  God.1 

VII.  The  chain  of  events  which  have  worked  together  to  cause  the  city  of  Rome  to  become  the 
favoured  home  of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation  enters  so  singularly  little  into  the 
histories  of  this  marvellous  city  which  are  in  current  circulation,  that  it  may  very  probably  prove  an 
introduction  to  the  reader  to  new  and  untrodden  ground,  to  draw  his  attention  to  them,  if  only  to  the 
limited  extent  which  our  present  space  will  permit.  The  existence  of  these  traditions  occupies  also 
so  very  prominent  a  place  in  the  justification  of  the  special  choice  that  has  been  made  of  Rome  for 
the  seat  of  government,  and  for  the  cradle  of  the  infancy  of  the  Christian  society,  that  they  seem  to 
belong  to  our  subject  too  intimately  to  suffer  either  their  origin,  or  the  few  details  respecting  them 
which  our  limits  may  allow,  to  be  completely  passed  over. 

The  first  appropriate  and  remarkable  piece  of  evidence,  then,  to  be  produced  as  elucidating  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived  is  a  passage  occurring  in  the  first  book  of  the  Stromata  of  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  “Numa,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and 
benefiting  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  he  prohibited  the  Romans  from  making 
an  image  of  God  in  the  likeness  of  either  a  man  or  a  beast.  The  Romans  observed  this  prohibition 
in  such  an  exemplary  manner,  that  for  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  during  which  thev  built 
temples,  they  did  not  make  a  single  sculptured  or  painted  image;  for  Numa  had  given  them  private 
instructions  {e'TreheinvvTo  8/  i7ri/cpvyJreco<;),  that  it  was  impossible  to  attain  to  the  Highest  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  mind  alone.2” 

This  passage  is  also  quoted,  almost  verbatim,  in  the  Evangelical  Preparation  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  B.  ix.  §  7. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Numa,  gives  precisely  the  same  evidence.  Ilis  words  are  (ch.  viii.)  that 
the  Romans  were  forbidden  by  Numa  to  think  that  the  image  of  God  could  have  the  appearance  of 
a  man  or  the  form  of  an  animal ;  and  that  in  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  many  temples  were 
built,  but  no  images  of  any  living  creature  were  dedicated  in  them. 

St.  Augustine  has  the  following  remarkable  passage  respecting  the  Roman  writer  Varro : — 

“  This  most  acute  and  learned  writer  (Varro)  says  that  those  only  appear  to  him  to  have  under¬ 
stood  what  God  was,  who  believed  Him  to  be  a  soul  ruling  the  world  by  intelligence  and  motion. 
Although,  therefore,  in  this  he  failed  to  grasp  the  perfect  truth — for  God  is  not  a  soul,  but  the 
Creator  of  the  soul — yet,  could  he  have  emancipated  himself  from  the  trammels  of  his  times,  he 
would  have  confessed  and  have  declared  to  others  that  one  God  was  to  be  worshipped  who  governed 
the  world  by  intelligence  and  the  power  of  motion.  He  says  that  the  ancient  Romans  worshipped 
their  gods  without  any  sculptured  image  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  adding,  that  if 
they  had  continued  to  do  this,  religion  would  have  been  much  more  chastely  observed.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  appeals  to  the  example  given  by  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  observes,  that  they  who  first  set 
images  of  the  gods  before  their  people  took  away  fear  from  their  cities  and  added  to  the  existing 
errors”  (Civ.  Dei.  iv.  31). 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  attested  by  three  different  credible  witnesses,  that  the 

1  Could  St.  Augustine  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth  to  revise  his  Treatise  of  the  City  of  God  by  the  new  light  which 
the  history  of  nearly  fifteen  fresh  centuries,  of  continually  increasing  association  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  the  city,  the  name, 
the  jurisprudence,  and  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome,  throws  upon  his  subject,  one  whose  title  to  be  honoured  as  a  doctor  of  the 
Church  rests  not  only  on  what  he  has  written,  but  also  upon  what  he  has  revoked  and  amended,  may  well  be  understood  as 
foremost  in  entertaining  the  desire  that  his  work  should  be  placed  in  complete  harmony  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Christian  people. 

2  St.  dementis  Opera,  page  358,  Ed.  Venetiis,  1717. 
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city  of  Rome  was  able  to  exclude  from  its  walls  that  which  is  the  cause,  the  beginning,  and  the  end  of 
the  whole  corruption  of  religion,  according  to  the  inspired  writer  (VVisd.  xiv.),  viz.,  the  admission  of 
idols  into  the  sanctuaries,  and  this  for  the  long  term  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  prophets,  the  forty  years’  reign  of  Solomon,  the  founder  of  the  Temple,  had 
not  passed  before  fanes  for  idol-worship  found  their  way  into  the  city.  Whence  could  Rome’s 
prohibition  against  idols  have  come,  by  any  possibility,  except  from  the  sole  law  of  Moses  with  which 
St.  Clement’s  testimony  expressly  declares  that  Numa  was  acquainted  ? 

But  we  must  now  interrogate  the  historian  Livy,  and  see  what  confirmation  of  the  above  is  to  be 
obtained  from  his  testimony. 

The  throne  of  the  city,  then,  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Romulus  and  the  citizens  clamouring  Evidences  of 
for  another  king,  Livy  relates  that  “Numa,  a  citizen  of  the  Sabine  Cures,  possessed  so  pre-eminent  Numafrom°f 
a  reputation  for  being  ‘  omnis  humani  ac  divini  juris  consultissimus  ’  (most  deeply  learned  in  all  human  pemi,e  litera- 
and  Divine  law),  that  the  popular  voice  marks  him  out  as  king  in  so  determined  a  manner,  that  the 
Senate  s  reluctance  was  borne  down  by  the  main  force  of  his  reputation  for  possessing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  proper  to  form  the  lawgiver  for  the  rising  city.”  The  Gentile  world,  as  we  have  often  urmed, 
wholly  lacked  anything  that  could  be  called  a  school  of  “human  and  Divine  law,”  so  that  Moses 
remains  as  the  only  master  of  human  and  Divine  law,  whose  system  could  have  formed  a  man 
possessed  of  Numa  s  especial  reputation.  And,  moreover,  Numa  was  known  to  have  obtained  his 
knowledge  from  a  distant  source :  this  much  is  clear.  Popular  fame,  Livy  says,  made  him  out  to 
be  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras;  but  as  Pythagoras  lived  many  years  later  than  Numa,  popular  fame,  as 
Livy  admits,  only  said  Pythagoras,  from  not  knowing  who  really  was  his  master  (auctor  doctrinse).1 
It  is  obviously  much  more  probable  that  the  true  cause  was  instinctive  antipathy  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Hebrew  nation  and  to  the  law  of  Moses.  Up  to  this  point,  then, 

Livy  s  testimony  is  certainly  corroborative,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  confirmation 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  Livy’s  narrative.2 

Numa  s  reign  of  forty-three  years  was  without  a  single  war;  and  Livy  says  of  him,  “  that  beina: 
himself  so  possessed  with  the  belief  that  the  God  of  heaven  (C celeste  Rumen)  took  his  part  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  he  had  so  far  imbued  the  breasts  of  all  with  piety,  that  faith  and  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  governed  the  state  equally  with  the  fear  of  the  law  and  its  penalties.  And  as  the  men  of  the 
city  learned  to  conform  themselves  to  the  one  exemplary  pattern  of  conduct  set  before  them  by 
their  king,  so  even  the  neighbouring  people,  who  up  to  this  time  had  thought  that  an  armed  camp 
rather  than  a  city  had  been  planted  in  their  midst  for  the  general  disturbance  of  their  peace,  now 
began  to  be  filled  with  such  veneration,  that  they  would  have  thought  it  not  less  than  a  sacrilege 
(nefas)  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  of  violence  against  a  city  so  wholly  given  over  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods”  (Livy,  book  i.  c.  21). 

Who  and  what,  in  the  language  of  the  Gentile  world,  is  signified  by  the  term  “  Cceleste  Rumen?  ”  T.he  “Cceleste 
This  is  the  Gentile  name  for  the  one  true  God,  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  gods  of  their  Gentile  world.’' 
mythology.  Compare  the  account  which  Livy  gives  of  Numa’s  belief  in  the  “  Cceleste  Rumen,” — 
added  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  his  prohibition  against  the  admission  of  images  into 
Divine  worship,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  faithfully  observed  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
with  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  Jews.  “  Judaei  mente  sola  unumque  mnnen  intelli- 
gunt.  1  he  Jews  acknowledge  but  One  God  and  this  by  the  mind  alone,  and  they  regard  all  as 
profane  who  form  images  of  the  gods  out  of  material  things  in  the  likeness  of  men  (Hist.  v.  5). 

Moses,  therefore,  here  again,  plainly  appears  as  the  source  of  Numa’s  clear  belief  in  the  “  Cceleste 
Rumen.” 

Plutarch  relates  the  current  saying  that  “Numa  was  instructed  by  some  barbarian  philosopher  greater  than  Pythagoras,” 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  what  the  ordinary  Gentile  world  would  say  of  Moses. — Plularch ,  Numa,  c.  1. 

Tacitus  has  a  passage  which  gives  precisely  the  same  testimony  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  jurisprudence  possessed  by 
Numa:  “  Nobis  Romulus  ut  libitum  imperitaverat,  dein  Numa  religionibus  et  divino  jure  populum  devinxit." — Tacitus,  Ann. 
iii.  A.u.c.  773. 
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Juvenal  has  precisely  the  same  form  of  expression,  when  describing  the  God  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrew  nation— 


“Quidam  sortiti  raetuentem  sabbata  patrem, 
Nil  prater  nubes  et  cceli  numen  adorant.  ” 
— Sat.  xiv.  97. 


And  even  Cicero,  when  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  inexplicable  phenomena  which  enabled 
the  augur  Spurinna  to  predict  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  uses  language  that  betrays  the  preception 
which  ran  through  the  whole  Gentile  world  as  to  the  existence  of  the  one  supreme  God,  and  attri¬ 
buted  them  to  the  God,  “  atjus  mimini  omnia  parent  ”  (De  Divin.  i.  53). 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  be  observed  how  this  tradition  as  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true 
God  appears  to  be  indelible  in  all  the  nations.  When  Jonas,  on  board  the  ship  in  the  storm,  was 
called  upon  by  the  crew  to  account  for  himself,  said,  “  I  fear  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven,”  the  crew  of 
the  ship  perfectly  understood  him,  and,  Gentiles  as  they  were,  addressed  their  prayer  to  the  God  of 
Heaven  as  they  threw  him  into  the  sea  (Jonas  i.  14).  The  same  tradition  is  still  seen  surviving  at 
this  day  in  China,  where  the  Catholic  religion  is  popularly  known  by  the  heathen  Chinese  as  the 
religion  of  the  “  God  of  Heaven  ” — the  “  Cceleste  Numen  ”  of  Numa,  eternal  and  immutable. 

In  Numa’s  reign,  then,  the  city  of  Rome  chiefly  acquired  its  character  as  the  citadel  of  the  religion 
of  the  God  of  Heaven  in  the  Gentile  world  ;  and  this  character,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
maintained  with  a  truly  Roman  tenacity,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  not  given  to  a  city  of  the 
Gentile  world  to  be  able  to  maintain,  intact  and  incorrupt,  the  “deposit”  which  Numa  bequeathed 
to  those  who  succeeded  him. 

The  horrors  and  impurities  which  subsequently  invaded  the  religion  of  the  city  of  Rome,  all 
began  to  come  in,  as  the  demons,  whom  St.  Augustine  describes  in  his  treatise  of  the  City  of  God  as 
in  his  time  complete  masters  through  their  deceptions  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Gentile  religion, 
one  after  another  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  city.  It  is  a  thought 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  Divine  providence  may  have  been  willing  for  reasons 
of  its  own  to  permit  the  city  of  ancient  Rome  to  fall  away  from  the  comparative  purity  and  sanctity  of 
the  worship  bequeathed  to  it  by  Numa,  into  the  deepest  and  most  loathsome  sink  of  pollution  of  its 
religion  through  its  subsequent  idolatry  and  demon-worship.  The  nations  of  the  world  have  thus 
had  placed  before  their  eyes  the  most  overwhelming  proof  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
constant  care  and  supervision  exercised  by  the  supreme  and  infallible  see  of  St.  Peter  over  the 
Christian  religion,  as  the  one  sole  safeguard  which  is  able  effectually  to  prevent  it  also  undergoing 
a  downfall  analogous  to  that  which  in  aftertimes  was  seen  to  befal  the  religious  work  of  Numa. 

The  conflict  of  the  Church,  with  this  fatal  and  wide-spread  perversion  and  corruption  of  the 
work  of  Numa,  could  be  brought  ter  a  successful  issue  and  triumph,  as  we  have  said,  by  no  power 
less  than  by  the  countless  army  of  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Church,  who  are  the  heroes  who  have 
won  the  victory  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  called  to  rebuild  the  old  foundations. 


Tenets  of  the 
primitive  reve¬ 
lation  specially 
preserved  by 
the  city  of 
Rome. 

The  Res 
Dtvina. 


Sanctity  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  altars. 


VIII.  However,  great  as  was  the  downfall  of  Numa’s  work  in  aftertimes,  there  remained,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  following  truths  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarch  of  the  nations,  Noah,  which 
never  failed  to  obtain  their  honour  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  which  from  the  city  of  Rome,  as  from 
a  centre,  continually  spread  themselves  throughout  the  entire  boundaries  of  its  vast  empire  : 

1.  The  “Res  Divina,”  the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  owed  by  the  creature  to  the  Divine 
Creator  in  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  It  was,  of  course,  here  that  the  demons  were  suffered  to  creep 
in  by  their  deceptions  to  defraud  the  Divine  Creator  of  His  debt  of  honour  and  worship;  but 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  “  Res  Divina  ”  still  remained  to  bear  its  silent  testimony  m  spite 
of  the  deceptions  which  it  was  permitted  in  aftertimes  to  the  demons  to  practise. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  the  temples  and  the  altars  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of 
the  “  Res  Divina,”  or  religious  worship.  That  this  idea  long  survived  their  final  perversion  to  the 
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sacrifices  of  the  demons,  I  may  cite  in  proof  the  following  passage  from  the  “  Onomasticon  ”  of 
Julius  Pollux,  a  writer  who  lived  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  Speaking  (“  de 
summo  templo  ”)  of  the  chief  temple  of  the  city,  Julius  Pollux  says  you  must  call  it  venerable, 
divine,  sacred,  to  be  feared,  terrible,  See.  (23).  The  same  writer,  previously,  in  describing  the 
difference  between  the  pious  and  the  impious  man,  uses  words  that  would  be  perfectly  becoming 
in  any  Christian  writer.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  classic  literature,  in  this  respect,  bears  one 
unanimous  testimony  to  the  character  of  sanctity  which  the  entire  Gentile  world  ascribed  to  their 
temples  and  sanctuaries. 

3.  The  religious  respect  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  and  their  memory,  as  also  to  the  The  rdi^ion  of 
rites  and  places  of  their  burial.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Livy,  Numa  undertook  to  fix  the 

rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  which  it  became  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus,  whose  office  was  created  by  Numa,  to  watch  over  and  to  have  carried  into  effect.1 

4.  The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  an  oath.— St.  Augustine  cannot  help  being  struck  with  this  Sanctity  of  an 
characteristic  of  the  Romans, — “  Though  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  were  false  gods,  there 

was,”  he  says,  “  no  deceit  in  their  worshippers,  and  they  were  most  faithful  in  the  observance  of 
their  oaths”  (Civ.  Dei.  i.  24).  It  was  manifestly  not  the  spirit  of  the  father  of  lies  that  inspired 
the  worshippers  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  either  with  their  fidelity  to  their  duties  of  religious 
worship,  or  with  their  true  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  oaths  by  which  they  were  bound.  “They 
who  are  on  the  side  of  the  devil,”  says  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  “imitate  him  (ii.  23).  There  are, 
however,  no  signs  of  any  disposition  to  imitate  the  devil  in  the  worshippers  formed  in  the  school  of 
the  religious  Rome  of  Numa. 

5.  The  sanctity  of  religious  chastity ,  as  specially  evidenced  in  N uma’s  adoption  of  the  institute  Sanctity^freh 
of  the  vestal  virgins.  Here  is  a  feature  in  the  religious  Rome  of  Numa  that  merits  the  greatest 
attention.  As  appears  from  some  passages  in  Herodotus,  and  a  similar  testimony  in  the  Book  of 

Baruch  (vi.  42),  it  was  one  of  the  deceptions  of  the  Gentile  religion  to  induce  females  lO  lose 
their  chastity  in  honour  of  some  one  of  their  false  gods;  the  devil  from  the  beginning  ever  seek- 
ins;  the  degradation  of  the  human  family  through  the  deception  and  degradation  of  the  woman. 

Against  this  the  religion  of  Numa  enters  its  protest  in  the  most  decided  manner,  and  exalts 
the  female  sex  to  the  utmost  honour  as  a  vestal  virgin.  It  throws  light  also,  generally,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Gentile  religion,  to  know  that  Numa  here  only  adopted  an  existing  institution, 
of  which  he  was  by  no  means  the  founder.2 

1  The  xxviii.  Ode  of  Horace  (Book  i.)  bears  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  the  rites  of  burial.  Archytas,  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  perishes  by  shipwreck,  and  his  body,  cast  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  is  found  by  a  seaman,  who  recognises  it  and 
mocks  the  vanity  of  his  pursuits.  Archytas,  in  reply,  claims  the  benefit  of  a  burial,  under  terrible  imprecations  if  lefu^ed 

“  Precibus  non  linquar  inultis, 

Te  que  piacula  nulla  resolvent ; 

Quanquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa,  licebit 
Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras.” 

See  also  the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Misenus,  Virgil’s  ALneid ,  vi.  v.  210 

“  Ramo  felicis  olivse 

Lustravit  que  viros,  dixit  que  novissima  verba.” 

2  The  following  beautiful  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  Romans  held  the  virtue  of  chastity  occuis  in  the  poet 
Catullus — 

“Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 

Ignotus  pecori  nullo  contusus  aratro, 

Quern  mulcent  aurse  firmat  sol  educat  imber, 

Multi  ilium  pueri  multse  optavere  puellse. 

Idem  cum  tenui  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 

N ulli  ilium  pueri  nullre  optavere  puellse. 

Sic  virgo  dum  intacta  manet,  dum  cara  suis  est. 

Cum  castum  amisit  polluto  corpore  florem, 

Nec  pueris  jucunda  manet  nec  cara  puellis. ”  —  Catullus  Ixii. 


Sanctity  of  the 
state  of  matri¬ 
mony. 
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6.  The  duty  and  virtue  of  chastity  in  loth  sexes,  hut  especially  in  woman. — The  famous  suicide 
of  Lucretia,  however  blamable  in  a  Christian  point  of  view,  bears  its  testimony  to  the  honour  in 
which  chastity  was  held  in  the  private  life  of  the  Roman  citizen.  ££  Henceforward,”  said  Lucretia 
as  she  stabbed  herself,  ££  let  every  woman  take  pattern  by  Lucretia,  and  not  dare  to  live  after  she 
has  lost  her  chastity.”  1 

7.  The  sanctity  of  the  state  of  matrimony,  combined  with  the  legal  sanction  of  the  original 
law  of  creation,  monogamy,  and  the  especial  honour  paid  to  the  character  of  the  matron. 
1  he  singular  extent  to  which  under  the  laws  of  Rome  matrimony  between  Roman  citizens  was 
assimilated  to  the  Christian  law  may  be  best  learnt  from  the  following  passage,  cited  from  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Romulus  legislated  for  the 
marriage  of  his  citizens.  “  For  to  the  women  who  were  united  in  marriage  to  men  by  the  above- 
named  sacred  rite,  this  brought  them  the  greatest  good  fortune,  and  their  union,  which  bore  the 
name  of  £  confarreatio,’  or  mutual  participation  of  the  £  far,’  carried  with  it  the  effect  of  a  bond  of 
union  which  could  never  be  dissolved;  such,  in  short,  that  nothing  could  separate  marriages  which 
were  contracted  by  this  rite.  This  law  compelled  women  who  entered  into  the  marriage  state,  as 
having  no  other  recourse,  to  conform  themselves  to  the  way  of  life  of  the  man  whom  they  had 
married,  and  the  husband,  for  his  part,  to  maintain  authority  over  the  wife,  as  the  marriage  never 
could  be  cancelled  or  reversed.  The  woman  who  conducted  herself  with  sobriety,  and  conformed 
herself  to  the  man  who  had  married  her,  became  mistress  over  her  house,  on  an  equality  with  her 
husband,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  inherited  his  property,  in  the  same  degree  that  a  daughter 
inherited  from  her  father.  If  the  husband  died  childless  and  intestate  she  inherited  all,  and  if  he 
had  issue  she  had  an  equal  share  with  the  children.  In  the  event  of  an  accusation  she  was  subject 
to  her  husband  s  judgment,  and  the  extent  of  punishment  was  at  his  discretion.  Long  experience,” 
adds  Dionysius,  after  relating  some  other  particulars  respecting  the  matrimonial  laws  of  Romulus, 
££  bears  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation,  for  such  a  thing  as  a  divorce  between  married 
persons  was  unknown  in  Rome  for  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  the  first  known  divorce 
occurred  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Pomponius  and  C.  Papirius,  when  a  person  of  distinction,  one 
Spurius  Carvillius,  was  separated  from  his  wife  at  the  urgent  importunity  of  his  friends,  who  desired 
him  to  have  issue  as  his  wife  was  barren.  Nevertheless,  the  act  was  of  ill  repute,  and  he  died  in 
bad  odour  with  the  people”  (Antiq.  ii.  25). 

I  he  religious  Rome  of  Romulus  and  Numa  certainly  shows  itself  in  this  respect  far  superior  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  under  the  Mosaic  law,  where  not  only  did  polygamy  enjoy  legal  toleration,  but 
divorce  was  practicable  under  numerous  contingencies,  all  of  which  were  rigorously  excluded  bv  the 
laws  of  Rome. 

The  foregoing  survey  has  necessarily  been,  in  more  respects  than  one,  restricted  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  chapter,  but  nevertheless  enough  has  probably  been  brought  forward  on  which  to 
ground  a  substantial  claim  for  a  dignity,  not  always  perhaps  adequately  asserted,  for  the  city  of 
Rome,  as  in  a  certain  pre-eminent  sense  the  one  chief  religious  city  of  the  Gentile  world  ;  the  fortress 
which  was  purposely  planted  by  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,  in  order 
that,  at  least,  the  fragments  of  the  wreck  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarch  of  the  nations,  Noah,  might 
be  religiously  preserved  in  it,  and  consequently  that  all  those  precious  embers  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
revealed  truth,  which  the  apostles  and  preachers  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  were  afterwards  to  fan 
anew  into  a  bright  and  imperishable  flame,  might  be  found  waiting  for  the  hour  when  thev  were  to 
be  awakened  from  the  ashes  in  which  thev  were  slumbering.2 

1  Satisne  salve,  minime  inquit  quid  enim  salvi  est  mulieri  pudicitia  arnissa.  Nulla  deinde  impudica,  exemplo  Lucretire  vivet.” 

— Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  58. 

2  The  following  extract  from  a  living  German  writer  illustrates  in  a  forcible  manner  how  much  the  embers  of  the  original 
Divine  revelation  came  to  the  aid  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  doctrine  : — 

“  A  celebrated  naturalist  has  made  the  remark  that  the  land  from  which  the  original  virgin  forest  trees  have  been  cleared  in 
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IX.  The  same  general  truth  also  will  become  equally  apparent  when  we  come  to  look  at  the 
subject  from  another  point  of  view,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  society  which  Christ  came  on  earth  to  found.  Though  it  may  in  the  course  of  its  pro¬ 
gress  find  it  either  necessary  or  expedient  to  treat  with  nations  as  nations,  inasmuch  as  its  mission 
is  to  all  humanity,  and  repudiates  nothing  which  belongs  to  the  world  of  men,  nevertheless,  consti¬ 
tuted  as  a  true  and  perfect  society,  it  embraces  both  the  whole  of  mankind  and  every  individual 
soul,  in  total  and  entire  independence  of  nationality,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  is  in  no  sense  a 
thing  of  heavenly  but  simply  of  natural  birth,  being  in  truth  the  judgment  of  God  upon  human  pride. 

This  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between  the  society  founded  by  Christ  on  the  Christian 
covenant  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  is  a  gift  of  Divine  grace  made  accessible  to  all  the 
people  of  the  entire  earth,  and  the  covenant  of  circumcision  to  which  those  only  who  were  children 
of  Abraham  by  natural  birth  had  a  direct  claim,  and  in  which  only  by  very  rare  exception  persons 
born  from  any  of  the  other  nations  could  be  permitted  fully  to  participate.  Even  then  the  admission 
necessarily  fell  into  the  form  of  an  adoption  into  the  nationality  of  Israel,  entailing  the  burdensome 
consequence  of  complete  subjection  to  all  the  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

In  the  government  of  the  nation  which  was  placed  under  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  the 
man,  it  may  be  observed,  who  is  distinguished  in  the  Scripture  for  being  after  God’s  own  heart,  is 
one  who  is  taken  from  following  his  sheep  on  the  mountains  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

David,  who  was  required  for  the  post  of  a  ruler  over  a  nation  of  people  who  were  bound  to  God  by 
a  special  covenant,  was  prepared  for  his  duties  by  the  reminiscences  of  his  life  as  a  shepherd.  But 
when  the  hour  was  come  in  which  a  particular  nationality  was  to  cease  to  furnish  the  people  who 
were  to  be  called  into  covenant  with  God,  and  when  this  covenant  with  God  was  to  be  placed  on 
a  more  merciful  basis  and  to  be  extended  to  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  no  longer  collectively  or  in  a 
corporate  body  as  in  the  case  of  the  nation  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  but  individually  one  by 
one,  as  the  Eunuch  of  Queen  Candace  received  baptism  descending  from  his  chariot  to  the  water¬ 
side  on  his  return  journey, — then,  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart  is  no  longer  taken  from  the 
avocation  of  being  a  shepherd  over  sheep,  but  from  quite  another  occupation.  He  is  to  be  a  The  Gospel  re¬ 
catcher  of  fish,  one  who  has  been  used  to  cast  his  line  and  hook  into  the  lake  to  bring  out  a  single  vices  of'fishers 
fish  at  a  time  as  well  as  to  launch  out  into  the  deep  to  let  down  his  net  to  enclose  a  multitude  of  of  men. 
fishes.  In  a  word,  he  is  first  to  be  constituted  a  fisher  of  men,  and  afterwards  he  is  to  be  clothed 
with  the  character  of  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  lambs.  There  is  no  longer  any  nation 
in  existence  that  owns  an  obligation  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  care  of  the  shepherd.  The  Israel  of 
the  circumcision  turns  its  back  as  a  nation  upon  the  new  covenant  of  baptism.  Before,  therefore, 
there  can  now  be  any  sheep  or  lambs  for  the  care  of  the  Christian  shepherd,  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  fishers  of  men  must  have  first  gathered  the  fishes  into  the  net;  and  from  the  net  which  has 
gathered  them,  they  have  then  to  be  taken  to  be  transformed  into  the  sheep  and  lambs  who  are  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  Christian  shepherd. 

Christ  thus  has  constituted  His  Church,  as  that  which  St.  Peter  justly  designates  by  the  new 
name  of  the“  populus  acquisitionis,”  the  “people  of  the  acquisition”  (1  Peter  ii.  9).  Nationality 
is  not  abrogated  as  the  characteristic  of  the  human  family ;  the  various  populations  of  the  earth 
still  speak  their  respective  dialects,  and  still  occupy  their  respective  territories.  The  birth  of  Christ 


the  beginning  produces  grain  crops  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but  afterwards,  when  it  falls  out  of  cultivation,  it  both  ceases  to 
produce  the  grain  and  the  original  trees  do  not  reappear,  but  in  their  place  a  growth  of  the  most  detestable  weeds.  As  the 
original  forest  trees  of  the  heathen  beliefs  were  cleared  away  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  and  Christianity  planted  in  their  place, 
its  growth  was  of  the  most  vigorous  kind.  We  seem  now  to  be  come  to  the  time  of  a  soil  that  has  been  worn  out.  Christianity 
ceases  to  grow,  and  the  strong  old  forest  trees  do  not  return.  A  faithless  multitude,  such  as  that  of  our  modern  town  populations, 
is  infinitely  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  the  former  vigorous  heathen  populations  ;  for  the  better  kind  of  heathens  always 
displayed  the  most  decided  leaning  to  religion.  Such  were  the  heroes  of  Homer,  such  also  were  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  their 
virtue,  and  so  even  still  are  many  eastern  populations  where  they  have  not  been  corrupted  by  the  dissolute  example  of  the 
Franks.” — Alban  Stolz,  Martel  fur  die  Freimaurer,  p.  48,  5  th  ed. 
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as  “  king  of  the  Jews  sadly  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  national  ruler,  the  Idumean  Herod, 
but  the  world-wide  empire  of  Rome  is  for  a  long  time  quite  unaware  that  anything  new  or  strange 
has  found  its  way  into  the  city  and  among  the  great  multitude  of  people  who  own  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  If  the  empire  after  a  time  begins  to  have  its  attention  drawn  to  the  existence  of  this  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  the  acquisition,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  ill  offices  of  the  Jews,  who  are  jealous 
at  seeing  their  prerogatives  become  common  to  the  other  nations,  and  to  the  envy  of  the  priests  of 
the  public  religion,  who  are  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  the  neglect  into  which  their  temples  and 
sacrifices  are  falling. 

X.  The  case  then  with  the  Christian  society  stands  thus:  Though  the  one  chief  aspect  of  the 
)  society  is,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  men  who  came  into  the  world  “  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ”  (Luke  xix.  to),  and  consequently  is  coextensive  with  all  humanity, 
for  all  is  lost,  and  all  needs  to  be  saved, — still,  the  manner  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  founder 
of  the  society7  has  appointed  it  to  be  formed,  causes  it  to  present  another  aspect  which  is  not  to  be 
either  overlooked  or  misapprehended.  The  Christian  society  does  not  form  itself,  but  has  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  gathered  together  by7  the  industry  of  those  who  are  in  the  service  of  its  founder 
as  fishers  of  men,  and  afterwrards,  that  which  they  gather  together  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks,  “  He  (Christ)  hath  given  some  to  be  apostles,  some  prophets, 
others  evangelists,  others  pastors  and  teachers  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ”  (Ephes.  iv.  11). 

The  work  of  the  fisher  of  men  is  consequently  very  far  from  being  a  mere  mechanical  labour, 
like  the  gathering  the  derelict  shells  of  the  fishes  which  lie  dead  and  motionless  on  the  seashore.  It 
is  an  intelligent  labour  dealing  with  intelligent  spirits,  and  one  consequently  which  requires  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  prudence  and  an  intelligence  that  is  proper  to  itself.  There  is  a  marked  analogy 
between  the  formation  of  the  Christian  society7  by  the  labour  of  those  who  are  fishers  of  men  and 
the  formation  of  an  army7  by  the  process  of  enlistment  where  enlistment  is  voluntary.  The  evan¬ 
gelical  fisher  of  men  is  charged  w'ith  a  mission  to  those  of  whom  he  can  have  no  certain  assurance 
beforehand  that  they  will  receive  him.  He  is  left  to  his  prudence  and  to  the  Divine  guidance 
which  may  be  granted  to  him  to  direct  his  steps.  Sometimes  this  Divine  guidance  will  point  out 
the  wray7,  as  when  St.  Peter  says,  “The  Spirit  said  to  me  that  I  should  go  with  them  nothing 
hesitating”  (Acts  xi.  12),  or  again,  w7hen  “the  Holy  Spirit  said,  separate  Saul  and  Barnabas  for  the 
work  for  which  I  have  taken  them”  (Acts  xiii.  2).  Every  enterprise,  howrever,  is  not  equally 
seasonable  for  the  fishers  of  men.  They  are  sent  as  “  lambs  among  w7olves,”  and  no  calling  stands  so 
much  in  need  as  theirs  does  of  the  presence  of  an  ever-w'atchful  prudence.  “  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,” 
are  the  words  of  Christ  to  those  wrhom  He  sends  forth.  The  Divine  leadership  does  not  sanction 
every  kind  of  attempt.  “They  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak  the  w'ord  of  God  in 
Asia,”  and  “  they  made  an  effort  to  go  into  Bithynia  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  did  not  permit  them” 
(Acts  xvi.  6). 

The  Christian  “  people  of  the  acquisition,”  the  gathering  together  of  whom  is  a  work  committed 
to  the  labour,  the  prudence,  and  industry  of  the  fishers  of  men  who  are  in  the  service  of  Christ,  are 
thus  plainly  seen  to  be  constituted  as  a  society  compacted  together  of  members  who  are  suited  to 
it.  The  genius  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  society  abhors,  indeed,  and  repudiates  anything  that 
savours  of  human  narrow-mindedness,  but  it  has  an  end  of  its  own ;  and  those  are  suited  to  be  its 
members  who  heartily  embrace  the  ends  which  the  society  seeks.  Those  who  even  if  externallv 
united  to  its  communion  are  alien  and  averse  to  the  ends  it  seeks,  are  in  the  way  either  to  separate 
themselves,  or  even  to  be  separated  from  it  by  a  direct  act  of  the  power  with  which  it  is  endowed 
for  this  purpose. 


XI.  But  granted  the  truth  that  the  formation  of  the  Christian  society  brings  before  us  the  plain 
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evidence  of  an  intelligent  discretion  presiding  over  and  governing  the  course  of  the  Apostles  who 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  gathering  it  together,  then,  in  this  case,  if  its  Divine  founder  is  seen, 
as  world-wide  history  shows  to  be  the  case,  to  direct  the  steps  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome  and  to  have 
chosen  the  city  of  Rome  for  the  seat  of  His  vicariate  and  the  nations  subject  to  the  empire  of 
Rome  for  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  society,  the  presumption  becomes  little  less  than  a  certitude, 
that  He  judged  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  empire  to  be  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  the  Christian  “  people  of  the  acquisition.”  The  Divine  founder  of  the  Christian 
society  has  become  a  very  and  true  man,  and  “  every  man,”  the  word  of  inspiration  says,  “  will 
seek  to  be  associated  with  that  which  is  like  himself”  (Ecclus.  xiii.  20).  All  power  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  is  placed  in  His  hands,  and  if  the  city  of  Rome  has  been  His  choice  for  the  seat  of 
His  vicariate,  and  the  limits  of  its  empire  the  principal  territory  for  the  first  gathering  together 
of  the  people  of  the  acquisition,  certainly,  then,  Rome  both  as  a  metropolis  city  and  as  an  imperial 
aggregate  of  nations  must  have  been  known  to  Him  as  in  many  remarkable  ways  already  assimi¬ 
lated  to  Himself. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  able  to  prosecute  our  task  of  “justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ”  111  The  choice  of 
the  choice  of  Rome  and  its  empire  in  the  manner  that  is  now  before  us,  without  exceeding  the  onTfounded  on 
limits  of  a  chapter,  the  desired  end  will  probably  be  most  effectually  attained  by  passing  in  review  special motives, 
what  can  best  be  reduced  to  a  summary  touching  the  principal  characteristics  that  should  properly 
form  the  excellence  and  adornment  of  the  Christian  “  people  of  the  acquisition.”  If  on  a  compari¬ 
son  of  these  with  the  prominent  features  and  the  distinctive  marks  of  character  which  were  the 
ordinary  product  of  Roman  law,  and  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  city  particularly  among  the 
old  nobility  of  the  city,  as  also  with  the  spirit  of  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age,  a  certain  general 
resemblance  of  kindred  and  an  homogeneity  of  form  is  made  to  appear, — so  far  proof  will  have  been 
adduced  to  show,  that  Rome  and  the  nations  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Roman  government  and 
civilisation  afforded  a  ready-made  congenial  ground  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionaries. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  again  to  remember,  that  all  that  is  now  under  consideration  is 
not  more  than  the  question  of  priority,  as  to  who  those  are  to  whom  the  Christian  missionaries  will 
act  wisely  and  prudently  in  making  them  the  first  objects  of  their  care  and  solicitude,  as  being  in  a 
general  way  rather  the  better  prepared  to  accept  and  profit  by  the  labours  of  the  evangelists  on 
their  behalf.  In  this  respect  St.  Paul  himself  has  already  given  his  own  directions  as  regards  the 
order  of  priority  to  be  observed,  “  to  the  Jew  first,  and  then  to  the  Greek  afterwards,  to  the  Greeks 
before  the  barbarians  and  to  the  wise  before  the  unwise”  (Rom.  i.  16).  But  this  is  simply  a  rule  of 
priority  useful  for  the  guidance  of  the  course  of  the  evangelists,  and  not  as  if  any  priority  of  claim 
on  the  common  grounds  of  a  title  to  participate  in  the  Divine  mercy  resulted  from  it.  The 
priority  here  prescribed  has  merely  defined  the  order  in  which  the  Apostle  has  judged  the  persons  to 
be  addressed,  better  prepared  to  listen  to  the  message  which  it  was  the-  duty  of  the  evangelists  to 
carry  over  the  habitable  earth  and  from  which  none  were  to  be  excluded. 

XII;  Thus  much  being  premised,  we  may  readily  lay  our  hands  on  the  following  as  the  charac¬ 
teristics,  for  which  Scripture  warranty  may  be  easily  produced,  as  proper  to  distinguish  the  persons 
who  are  to  be  called  into  the  new  Christian  covenant  with  God  : — 

1.  True  worshippers.  Christ  says  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  “The  hour  cometh,  and  now 
is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  adore  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  Him  ”  (John  iv.  23).  Here  unquestionably  the  priority  must  be  readily  conceded 
to  the  Israelite  nation.  Whatever  priority  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  religious  spirit  of  the  city 
of  Rome  as  compared  generally  with  the  rest  of  the  Gentile  world,  the  temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem 
was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  with  which  no  temple  of  the  Gentile  world  could 
possibly  lay  any  claim  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality.  In  this  respect  the  worship  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem  must  be  reputed  the  best  school  of  preparation  which  is  known  upon 
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earth ;  but  among  the  cities  of  the  Gentile  world,  none  can  compare  with  the  citv  of  Rome  as  the 
central  seat  of  the  piety  and  religion  of  the  Gentile  world. 

2.  A  zeal  for  good  works.  “  Christ,”  says  St.  Paul,  “came  to  cleanse  for  Himself  an  acceptable 
people  zealous  of  good  works”  (Titus  ii.  14).  If  the  superior  opportunities  which  were  given  to 
the  Israelite  nation  through  the  words  of  their  inspired  prophets  that  were  read  every  week  in  their 
synagogues,  are  taken  into  account,  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  priority  of  Israel,  owing  to  their 
having  received  a  body  of  instruction,  which  the  teachers  of  the  Christian  doctrines  had  only  further 
to  unfold  and  perfect.  Nevertheless  in  some  respects  the  city  of  Rome  presents  examples  of  parti¬ 
cular  virtues  that  are  not  generally  characteristic  of  Israelites,  but  almost  peculiar  to  Rome  and 
the  Roman  world.  These  are  the  eminent  virtues  of  public  life,  probity  and  generous  nobility 
of  mind,  the  eminently  loval  and  self-sacrificing  idea  of  a  debt  of  faithful  public  service  for  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  the  advantage  and  honour  of  the  “  res  pullica.”  Prudence, 
fortitude,  wisdom,  moderation,  and  inflexible  firmness  are  all  the  eminently  virtuous  characteristics  of 
Roman  public  life,  the  notable  examples  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  city  of  Rome  rather 
than  among  the  Israelite  people. 

3.  The  characteristic  of  military  honour,  firmness,  and  perseverance.  “  Labour,”  says  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy,  “as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Tim.  ii.  3).  The  military  service  of  the  Roman 
army  with  the  firm  vigour  of  its  discipline,  subordination,  and  tactical  organisation,  is  St.  Paul’s 
favourite  model.  “  Wherefore,”  he  writes  to  the  Ephesians,  “  take  to  yourselves  the  armament  of 
God,  that  you  may  be  able  to  resist  in  the  evil  day,  and  to  stand  perfect  in  all  things.  Stand  there¬ 
fore,  your  loins  girt  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  mail  coat  of  justice,  your  feet  shod  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  5  taking  in  all  things  the  shield  of  faith,  in  which  you  may  extin¬ 
guish  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  most  wicked  one;  and  take  to  yourselves  the  helmet  of  salvation  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God  ”  (Ephes.  vi.  13-17).  Here  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  Roman  camp  which  is  on  the  alert  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

4.  Labour  and  industry.  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  each  one  of  you  be  careful 
to  attend  to  his  own  business,  and  that  you  labour  with  your  own  hands  (1  1  hess.  iv.),  for  it  any 
one  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat  (2  Thess.  iii.  10).  There  is  a  spirit  in  Rome  which  completely 
re-echoes  these  words  of  the  apostle.  It  is  the  spirit  which  commissioned  Rome’s  most  distinguished 
poet  to  sing  of  the  persevering  labours  of  the  cultivator  of  the  earth,  and  to  praise  his  lot  as  blessed 
above  every  other  condition  of  human  life. 

5.  Maturity  of  understanding.  “Brethren,”  says  St.  Paul,  “be  not  children  in  your  minds.  In 
malice  be  ye  as  little  children,  but  in  your  understandings  be  ye  perfect  men  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  Here 
we  are  eminently  on  Roman  ground.  Firmness  and  maturity  of  the  understanding  is  111  an  especial 
sense  a  Roman  characteristic. 

6.  Cultivators  of  knowledge.  “Giving  all  care,”  says  St.  Peter,  “  minister  in  your  faith  virtue,  and 
in  your  virtue  knowledge”  (2  Pet.  i.  7).  The  Christian  society  comprehends  all  classes  of  life,  but 
as  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Daniel  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  Christian  society  is  especially  called  to  cultivate  all  good  and  honourable  learning, 
but  particularly  and  pre-eminently  that  which  is  treasured  up  in  the  three  chief  languages  of  the 
world,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  of  which  it  has  already  made  its  choice  for  the  special 
purposes  which  are  peculiar  and  indispensable  to  its  mission.  Here  again  we  are  on  Roman  ground. 

XIII.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  especially  as  the  limits  of  a  chapter  impose  their  own  duty  of 
stud  vine;  brevity,  to  pursue  the  investigation  into  further  points  of  detail.  Sufficient  evidence  will 
have  now  been  laid  before  the  reader  to  justify  the  general  fitness  of  the  choice  of  Rome  and  the 
Roman  name,  for  the  association  with  the  Christian  religion  to  which  the  history  of  the  entire  world 
after  Christ  bears  such  ample  testimony.  “The  weapons  of  our  warfare,”  St.  Paul  has  said,  “are 
not  carnal,  but  powerful  in  God  for  the  pulling  down  of  strong  places,  overthrowing  counsels,  and 
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every  height  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  bringing  every  understanding  into 

captivity  to  the  following  of  Christ.”  When  we  see  the  city  of  Rome  appropriated  for  the  city  of 

the  chief  Pontiffs  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  Roman  name  passed  over  to  the  following  of  Christ, 

the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  transferred  from  the  service  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  great  military 

empire  to  the  use  of  the  theology,  the  liturgies,  and  the  canon  law  of  the  Christian  society ;  when 

ao-ain  we  further  see  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  stored  up  in  their  choicest  works 

of  varied  literature,  combined  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Hebrews,  with  the  addition  of  the 

inspired  books  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  furnishing  the  substance  of  the  training  and  formation  of 

the  powers  of  the  mind  for  the  pupils  in  the  Christian  schools,  the  words  of  St.  Paul  seem  to  acquire 

a  very  deep  and  real  meaning.  The  arms  of  the  Christian  society  have  really  proved  themselves  Theory  of 

powerful  in  God,  to  bring  every  understanding  into  captivity  to  the  following  of  Christ.  Hebrew,  religion  over  the 

Greek,  and  Roman  or  Latin  intelligence  bears  the  palm  over  everything  known  in  the  world.  The '^worldi6  °f 

Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  and  the  Persian  empires  have  passed  away,  and  barely  do  we  acquire 

anything  more  from  their  records  than  a  certain  historical  light  cast  upon  very  remote  events, 

combined  with  some  fresh  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  records.  As  for  Egypt,  in  the 

wisdom  of  which  Moses  was  brought  up,  it  has  perished.  “  The  Lord,  as  the  prophet  Isaias 

foretold,  “  has  mingled  a  spirit  of  giddiness  in  his  midst,  and  caused  Egypt  to  stagger  in  every  work 

as  a  drunken  man  staggers  in  his  vomiting”  (Isa.  xix.  14).  The  empire  of  China  is  an  ancient  and 

populous  patriarchal  society,  inheriting  and  preserving  the  written  traditions  of  a  long  line  of 

ancestors,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Turn  our 

eyes  where  we  will,  we  find  nothing  in  the  world  before  Christ  that  bears  testimony  to  the  greatness 

of  the  human  intelligence,  except  that  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews  and 

in  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome :  and  all  this  has  been  conquered  and  reduced  to  captivity  and 

to  the  following  of  Christ,  by  “  the  arms  of  our  warfare,”  which,  as  St.  Paul  says,  are  powerful  in 

God, — that  is,  by  the  unwearied  assiduity  of  the  scholars  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  society.  There 

are  other  religions,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  those  of  Buddha,  Laotse,  and  Mahomet,  which, 

since  the  coming  of  Christ,  have  had  respectively  their  species  of  currency  and  apostleship  in  the 

world,  particularly  the  Mahometan,  which  latter  has  even  merited  a  certain  kind  of  distinction  as  the 

cultivator  of  learning  and  the  founder  of  seats  of  learning,  but  none  of  them  have  been  able  to 

imitate  the  religion  of  Christ  in  reducing  to  captivity  and  obedience  for  their  service,  the  wisdom  of 

the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  This  is  the  exclusive  victory  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  is  “  the  threefold  cord  of  King  Solomon, 
which  is  not  quickly  broken,”  outside'  of  which  all  is  barbarism  and  will  never  be  anything  else. 

Wherever  the  Christian  apostolate  of  the  Church  carries  the  faith  of  Christ,  His  life-giving 
sacraments  and  the  holy  sacrifice  of  His  Altar,  it  makes  the  effort  to  carry  with  it  the  pecu¬ 
liar  threefold  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  its 
nobility  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  who  possess  nothing  that  can  sustain  a  moment’s 
comparison  with  the  treasures  that  are  stored  up  in  these  three  languages  of  the  world  before 
Christ. 

It  was  fitting;,  that  the  world  of  man  should  be  brought  to  offer  such  a  testimony  as  this  victory  This  victory  a 
to  the  truth  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  His  work  of  redemption  ;  and  it  would  ill  become  us  as 
Christians,  not  to  praise  and  glorify  Him  for  having  given  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  such  a  sign  ston^fchri™t!S 
and  proof  of  the  truth  of  His  mission,  as  this  same  victory.  In  the  days  of  His  humiliation  in  Israel, 
it  was  consistent  w  ith  His  purpose  of  humbling  Himself  that  it  should  be  said,  as  indeed  it  was  once 
said,  “  Has  any  one  of  the  chief  men  believed  in  Him,  or  any  one  of  the  Pharisees  ?  ”  (John  vii.  48). 

But  after  His  conquest  over  that,  which  none  but  Himself  has  been  able  to  conquer,  viz.,  the 
death  which  is  the  termination  of  the  w'hole  of  human  glory,  it  becomes  plainly  fitting,  that  all 
humiliation  should  have  come  to  an  end ;  and  that  now,  the  entire  family  of  the  nations  of  the  world 

should  be  able  to  exhibit  a  joint  testimony  of  their  united  homage  to  the  Leader  and  Captain  of  their 
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Salvation,  the  divine  author  and  giver  of  the  new  Christian  covenant,  into  which  they  are  now 
all  received,  irrespective  of  their  particular  nationalities. 

Here  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  it  cannot  be  any  ordinary  act  on  their  part  which  will  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  sons  of  Jacob,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  constituting  the 
single  Hebrew  nationality,  are  living  at  this  day  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  isolated 
groups  of  population  separated  from  each  other,  and  extremely  like,  in  certain  respects,  to  the  various 
groups  of  tribal  and  national  populations  with  which  the  earth  is  covered.  And  yet  separated  and 
TfthteS-tim°ny  'so^ate^  from  each  other  as  these  groups  of  Hebrews  are  everywhere  found  to  be,  they  are  never- 
Jewstothe  theless  well  known,  as  rendering  a  joint  testimony  of  their  homage  to  their  prophet  and  legislator 
?ftheir™rSoSph"t  ^oseSi  They  everywhere  acknowledge  him  as  the  man  to  whom  God  spoke,  and  through  whom 
Moses.  they  have  received  the  Divine  law  by  which  they  are  bound  together  as  one  people  of  God,  not¬ 

withstanding  the  fact  of  their  being  dispersed  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  Juvenal 
in  the  second  Christian  century  wrote  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 

“  Romanas  autem  solid  contemnere  leges 
Judaicum  ediscunt  et  servant  et  metuunt  jus,”  1 
— Sat.  xiv.  ioo. 


The  joint  testi¬ 
mony  of  the 
Christian  na¬ 
tions  to  their 
Divine  Re¬ 
deemer  Jesus 
Christ. 


his  words  are  just  as  correct  a  description  of  the  same  sons  of  Jacob  in  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  This  united  honour  and  homage,  thus  persistently  rendered  by  the  dispersed 
Israelites  to  the  Divine  legation  of  their  prophet  Moses,  is  plainly  seen  to  possess  the  character  of 
permanency  and  universality.  Time  has  no  power  over  it.  In  every  century  of  time  and  among 
every  different  nation  or  tribe,  the  testimony  of  the  Israelites  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets  is  one  and 
the  same.  What  is  the  corresponding  testimony  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  have  entered  into 
the  Christian  covenant,  to  their  greater  Divine  prophet  and  legislator  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Moses 
is  but  the  faithful  servant?  By  how  much  the  more  Christ  is  greater  than  Moses,  obviously,  by  so 
much  the  more,  ought  the  joint  and  common  testimony  of  the  nations  to  Christ  be  greater  and 
more  signal  than  the  testimony  of  the  Israelites  to  Moses.  In  what,  then,  does  this  common  testi¬ 
mony  and  homage  of  the  nations  to  Christ  consist? 

The  corresponding  greater  united  testimony  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  their  Divine 
Redeemer  and  Prophet,  Jesus  Christ,  then  consists,  in  their  common  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  the  One  and  the  same  Christian  sacrifice  of  the  altar  that  is  offered  in  every  nation,  in  their  having 
the  same  Holy  Sacraments  and  the  same  unmutilated  volume  of  the  Inspired  Scriptures,  in  their  joint 
enjoyment  of  their  kindred  schools  and  colleges  of  learning,  founded  on  the  one  common  basis  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins,  and  lastly,  in  their  united  glorying  in  their 
adhesion  to  their  one  Roman  centre  of  unity,  in  the  name  of  Roman  being  associated  with  their 
Christian  faith,  and  in  their  joint  allegiance  to  the  sacred  person  of  One  Sovereign  and  Supreme 
Pastor  and  Ruler,  the  Pontiff”  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  vicegerent 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  earth. 

Here  is  a  great  victory  of  Faith  over  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
have  the  best  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  fruits  for  time  and  for  eternity.  It  is  the  victory  of  faith, 
but  as  it  was  won  by  faith,  it  may  be  wholesome  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  mav  be  lost  again  by 
Apostacy. 


1  But  it  being  their  wont  to  despise  the  laws  of  Rome,  they  learn  exclusively  to  observe  and  to  respect  their  Jewish  law. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN  BURIAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

j  The  Christian  society  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  II. 
The  Christians  of  Rome  adapt  the  existing  Roman  usage  to  their  cemeteries.  III.  The  Christian 
Catacombs  of  Rome  are  the  ordinary  cemeteries  for  the  Christian  population  of  the  city.  It  . 
The  great  advantage  which  the  Christian  society  gained  from  the  Roman  religious  veneration 
for  the  sepultures  of  the  dead.  V.  Had  the  religion  of  Rome  the  belief  in  a  future  life  beyond 
the  grave  ?  FI.  The  absence  of  a  sufficient  expiatory  sacrifice  the  great  difficulty  of  this  belief 
in  tie  Gentile  world.  VII.  Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  abovementioned  the  general 
voice  of  the  Gentile  world  proclaims  the  future  life.  How  Cicero  becomes  its  spokesman. 
Hill.  The  discordant  voices  of  the  schools  of  philosophy .  IN.  The  concordant  voice  of  poets , 
except  Lucretius.  X.  What  a  traveller  sees  who  approaches  Rome  by  the  Appian  Way,  with 
his  reflections  upon  what  he  sees.  XI.  What  a  party  of  tourists  see  on  their  making  a  cii  <.  uit 
outside  the  city  walls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber ;  (i.)  the  pyramid  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius ; 
(2.)  the  visit  to  a  Columbarium ;  (3.)  the  tomb  of  the  baker  Vergilius  Eurysaces ;  (4.)  the  tomb 
and  monument  of  the  boy  poet,  Qu.  Sulpicius  Maximus ;  (5.)  the  Pantheon  of  Marcus  Agrippa ; 
(6.)  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  XII.  A  survey  of  the  funeral  monuments  of 
Rome  both  leaves  a  profoundly  religious  impression  upon  the  mind  and  brings  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  city  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  XIII.  A  sample  of  the  mythological 
sculptures  on  a  sarcophagus,  pointing  to  the  belief  in  a  future  life.  XI V.  The  Christian  religion 
the  wise  and  patient  physician  of  the  errors  oj  the  Gentile  world  and  the  tender  and  gentle 
nurse  of  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in  it. 

HE  narrative  of  Chapter  XVI.,  interrupted  as  it  has  been  by  the 
almost  indispensable  task  of  attempting  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God,  especially  in  the  choice  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  name  for 
its  world-wide  association  with  the  Christian  religion,  left  us  in 
full  view  of  the  Christian  community  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  giving  a  separate  form  to  their  society,  and  in  procuring  for 
themselves  fresh  places  of  assembly  for  the  purposes  of  their 
Christian  worship.  We  may  henceforth  call  them  the  “people 
of  the  acquisition  ”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of  the 
Hebrew  synagogue,  now  fast  subsiding  into  their  open  rejection 
of  Jesus  as  their  Messias,  for  which,  unhappily  for  themselves, 
they  have  been  ever  since  notorious  up  to  the  present  hour.  A 
distinct  religious  society  thus  planted  in  the  midst  of  Rome,  possessed  of  such  a  clear  grasp  upon  the 
future  as  that  which  is' the  reward  of  Christian  faith,  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  become 
fairly  conscious  of  the  fact  of  its  own  existence,  before  it  would  necessarily  find  itself  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  practical  question,  what  measures  were  to  be  taken  in  order  to  provide  for  the  burial  ot 
the  dead?  The  stronger  the  conviction  which  the  Christian  society  would  cherish  in  regarding  itself 
as  destined  to  increase  and  ultimately  to  come  into  possession  of  the  city,  the  more  urgent  and 
imperative  must  the  question  become,  what  was  to  be  the  provision  adopted  tor  this  inevitable  need- 
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Twofold  solici¬ 
tude  of  the 
Christian  so¬ 
ciety  as  regards 
the  mode  of 
'burying  their 
dead. 


For  whatever  may  be  the  illusions  with  which  men  allow  themselves  for  a  time  to  be  carried  away, 
all  human  life,  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  the  Gentile  equally  with  the  Christian,  is  nothing 
in  the  world  else  than  a  gradual  progress  to  the  tomb,  which  the  violence  of  man  may  accelerate, 
and  the  skill  of  medicine  may  delay,  but  no  hand  of  man  can  permanently  arrest. 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  immemorial  religious  custom  of  the  burial  of  the  body  in  the  earth.  The 
recourse  to  the  funeral  pile  was  the  innovation,  more  or  less  profane,  though,  at  the  time  when  the 
Christian  society  arose,  the  innovation  was  in  general  vogue.  For  obvious  reasons  the  funeral  pile 
could  never  be  accepted  by  the  Christian  society.  The  body  of  her  Divine  founder  had  been  laid  in 
the  tomb,  wrapped  in  linen  with  spices,  “  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,”  and  the  Christian 
society  would  be  certain  to  adhere  to  this  one  great  example,  even  if  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the 
people  of  God,  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  the  more  ancient  religious  custom  of  the  city  of  Rome  herself, 
had  not  been  in  perfect  conformity  with  it. 

To  bury  the  dead,  however,  in  the  earth,  according  to  this  immemorial  religious  tradition,  and 
not  to  mark  the  place  of  their  sepulture  with  the  honour  of  the  funeral  monument,  according  to  the 
established  Roman  custom,  would  have  been  too  repugnant,  in  a  double  sense,  as  well  to  the  religious 
mind  of  the  Roman  citizen  as  also  to  the  still  stronger  feelings  of  respect  for  the  dead,  which  the 
Christian  religion  can  never  omit  to  inculcate.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Christian  society 
could  never  from  its  first  rise  have  been  free  from  the  instinctive  conviction  of  its  destiny,  to  find 
itself,  sooner  or  later,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the  empire,  on  the 
question  of  its  right  to  claim  all  the  subjects  of  Rome’s  widespread  military  dominion  for  disciples  of 
the  still  more  widely  spread  unity  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  If,  then,  the  Christian  society  had,  during 
its  infancy,  publicly  notified  and  proclaimed  its  separate  existence  by  its  own  peculiar  funeral  monu¬ 
ments,  courting  the  wonder  and  observation  of  the  passers-by, — when  the  period  of  persecution  came, 
not  only  would  the  sacred  remains  of  the  dead  have  been  exposed  to  the  blind  rage  of  the  infuriated 
Gentile  multitudes,  but  these  very  monuments  themselves  would  have  become  so  many  additional 
means  of  putting  the  persecutors  on  the  track  of  their  innocent  and  defenceless  victims. 

Hence  the  reason  may  be  easily  perceived  why  the  Christian  society  came  to  be  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  discovering  the  method  by  which  burial  of  the  dead  might  be  provided  for,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  satisfy  the  double  condition  of  giving  them  all  the  honours  of  the  tomb  which  were 
due  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would  adequately  secure  these  honours 
from  the  observation  not  merely  of  the  populace,  but  what  was  of  greater  importance  still,  from  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  of  the  empire,  the  future  life  and  death  struggle  with  whom  could  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a'  simple  question  of  time. 


The  Christian 
society  finds 
that  it  can 
adapt  the  exist 
ing  usages  of 
Rome  to  its 
own  purposes. 


II.  It  is  often  said,  and  for  the  most  part  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  With  the  Christian  society,  however,  which  was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  rapidly  organising 
itself  in  the  city,  the  practical  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  could  only  come  under 
consideration  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  almost  every  other  question  connected  with  their  social 
wants.  The  mission  of  the  Christian  religion  into  Rome  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  effected  in 
the  most  noiseless  and  unobtrusive  manner  possible.  Like  the  dew  that  fell  upon  the  fleece  of 
Gideon,  which  moistened  it  through  and  through  without  so  much  as  the  accompaniment  of  a  sound 
or  the  movement  of  a  breath  of  air,  the  Christian  religion  had  entered  into  Rome,  and  had  gained 
possession  of  a  domicile  before  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  acquainted  with  its  name  or  existence. 
It  commenced  and  carried  on  in  the  most  patient  and  unostentatious  manner  its  daily  task  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  ways  of  life  which  it  found  in  existence,  so  far  as  these  were  not  actually  at 
variance  with  the  Christian  law.  As  a  striking  example  of  this  rule  of  adaptation  of  all  that  it 
found  existing  in  the  city  to  its  own  purposes,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  but  especially  the  former.  The  grasp  that  was  then  laid  upon  the  language  of  Cicero  is 
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one  that  has  never  since  been  relaxed.  We  are  accustomed  indeed,  in  common  parlance,  to  hear  the 
Latin  spoken  of  as  a  dead  language.  And  undoubtedly  if  all  that  is  needed  to  constitute  a  dead 
language  is  that  it  should  have  ceased  to  be  the  spoken  language  of  any  existing  political  power 
which  possesses  soldiers  and  civil  servants,  the  term  “  dead  ”  as  applied  to  the  Latin  in  this  sense 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  challenge.  But  except  on  the  atheist’s  theory  that  “  life  ”  is  the 
exclusive  appanage  of  armies  and  civil  government,  the  language  of  Cicero  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  society  may  be  easily  seen  to  have  been  raised  to  an  honour  and  a  wide  extent  of  diffusion 
over  the  nations  of  the  globe,  far  greater  than  it  ever  possessed  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome. 

It  may  even  be  observed  by  the  way,  as  an  additional  illustration  of  the  truth  which  is  now 
before  us,  that  in  thus  appropriating  the  language  of  Cicero  for  the  purposes  of  its  worship  and 
public  instruction,  the  Christian  society  found  not  the  least  reason  for  attempting  to  create  a  new 
religious  nomenclature  for  its  various  needs.  The  language  of  Rome,  as  Cicero  found  and  left  it, 
was  able  to  furnish  all  the  sacred  terms  and  names  of  things  that  were  needed  for  the  service  of  the 
Christian  altar  and  the  various  requirements  of  Christian  public  worship.  No  one,  least  of  all  St. 

Paul,  would  seek  to  defend  the  then  reigning  idolatry  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  the  Christian 
religion  was  sent  to  sweep  away,  without  allowing  it  the  benefit  of  any  compromise  or  surrender;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  on  this  account  that  the  Christian  religion  has  been  able  to  adopt  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  its  own  use  all  the  technical  terms  which  served  the  purposes  of  Rome’s  then  idolatrous 
worship.  This  idolatry,  however,  in  the  case  of  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  later 
and  subsequent  perversion  of  an  original  true  worship  of  God  which  had  given  birth  to  these  terms, 
and  the  Christian  religion  in  reclaiming  them  was  but  recovering  them  to  their  original  sacred 
destination.1 

The  Christian  society,  then,  of  Rome,  in  their  adhering  to  the  original  immemorial  tradition  of  Xhe  Christians 
religious  burial  by  interment  in  the  earth,  did  but,  as  we  have  seen,  revert  to  the  older  and  more  fmmemonal6 
sacred  custom  of  the  city,  which  still  continued  to  retain  a  certain  recognition,  notwithstanding  the  Homan  usage 
prevalence  of  the  more  recent  and  more  heathenish  innovation  of  the  funeral  pile.2 * * *  And  most  the  earth0 
interesting  is  it  to  be  able  to  trace  the  silent  operation  of  the  rule  above  described,  as  to  the  perfectly 
noiseless  and  natural  manner  in  which  the  Christian  society  acquired  its  domicile  in  the  city,  in 
the  measures  which  it  was  very  soon  compelled  to  take  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  Christians 
were  not  under  the  necessity  in  this  respect  of  having  recourse  to  any  act  of  direct  invention. 

The  existing  practices  of  the  city,  as  we  proceed  to  show,  furnished  the  example  and  pattern 
which  the  newlv-formed  society  had  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  copy  and  to  adapt  to  their  own 
purposes. 

The  citizens  of  ancient  Rome  become  mistress  of  the  world,  as  need  not  be  said,  lived  under  the 
pressure  of  no  necessity  compelling  them  to  seek  for  the  protection  of  concealment  for  their  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  dead.  On  the  contrary,  their  deep  religious  sense  of  the  transitory  character  of  all 
human  life  much  rather  prompted  them,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  display  the  monuments  of  the 
dead  in  the  greatest  profusion,  on  either  side  of  the  great  consular  high  ways  that  converged  from 

1  This  may  serve  to  explain  how  all  the  technical  terms  that  were  in  general  use  in  connection  with  the  altars  and  sacrifices 
of  the  false  gods  have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Christian  liturgies  and  temples  without  a  word  expressive  of 
the  least  difficulty  or  hesitation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  event  of  the  rise  of  a  momentary  misgiving,  that  this  has 
been  the  work  of  men  who  have  shown  that  they  were  ready  to  undergo  any  form  of  death  or  torture  rather  than  consent  to  burn 
so  much  as  a  few  grains  of  incense  before  an  image  of  any  of  the  false  gods  then  honoured  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Hence  it 
plainly  appears  that  they  perfectly  acquitted  the  language  of  Rome  from  any  complicity  with  the  subsequent  idolatry  of  the  city, 
and  held  that  it  had  come  down  from  the  time  when  the  true  traditions  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation  were  in  possession. 

2  The  following  is  Pliny’s  testimony  : — “The  burning  of  the  dead  was  not  an  ancient  practice  among  the  Romans.  The 
dead  were  buried  in  the  earth.  When,  however,  it  came  to  be  discovered  in  the  case  of  distant  wars  that  the  tombs  of  those 

who  had  been  buried  in  the  earth  were  rifled,  then  burning  the  dead  began  to  become  customary.  Nevertheless,  many  families 

retained  their  former  usages,  and  among  others  the  Cornelii.  No  one  of  this  family  is  said  to  have  been  burned  before  the 

dictator  Sulla,  and  this  in  his  case  was  done  by  his  own  express  desire,  out  of  dread  of  retaliation  for  his  having  disinterred 

the  body  of  Caius  Marius  ”  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  54). 
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all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  the  city,  to  the  end,  as  Varro  writes,  that  the  living  might  be  con¬ 
tinually  reminded  of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  appears,  however,  that  among  the  numerous  guilds 
and  societies  to  which  the  laws  of  the  city,  from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  downwards,  gave  all 
possible  encouragement,  various  burial  societies  came  to  be  formed,  the  members  of  which  possessed 


The  Roman 
Columbarium 
the  original 
model  of  the 
Christian  cata¬ 
comb. 


a  common  place  of  deposit  for  the 
nrns  or  mortuary  chests  in  which 
the  bones  or  ashes  of  the  deceased 
were  gathered  together  after  the  fire 
of  the  funeral  pile  had  done  its  work. 
This  general  place  of  deposit  obtained 
the  name  of  “  Columbaria,”  or 
“  pigeon  holes,”  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  niches  in  the  side 
of  the  excavation  in  which  the  urns 
were  deposited  to  the  nests  of  wild 
pigeons  in  the  side  of  a  rock.  Many 
of  these  Columbaria  have  been  from 
time  to  time  discovered,  and  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  give  a  glance 
at  the  engraving  here  given  of  the 
interior  of  one  recently  opened  in 
the  “Vigna  Codini,”  near  the  Latin 
gate,  to  be  able  at  once  to  perceive 
what  kind  of  constructions  already 
existed  connected  with  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  eminently  proper  to  suggest 
to  the  Christian  society  the  plan 
and  form  of  its  own  Catacombs. 
Nothing,  it  will  easily  be  understood, 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
Christian  society  should  take  up  the 
general  idea  and  plan  of  an  existing 
construction  like  that  of  the  Colum¬ 
barium,  and  apply  it  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  its  own  cemeteries.  And  it 
is  but  one  of  the  numerous  proofs 
of  the  wonderful  arrangements  of 
Divine  Providence  which  ever  watches 
over  the  Christian  family,  that  the 
.volcanic  nature  of  the  soil  lying  round 
Rome  for  many  miles  should  have 
rendered  the  construction  of  the  Catacombs  not  only  possible,  but  comparatively  easy.  The  ground 
beneath  the  surface  is  divided  into  three  several  formations — (i.)  A  deposit  of  fine  sand  or  earth, 
called  pozzolana,  excellent  for  mixing  with  lime  to  form  cement,  and,  consequently,  much  sought 
for.  (2.)  A  hard  quarry  stone  called  “travertine,”  largely  used  in  building;  and,  lastly,  large  beds 
of  a  kind  of  tufa  or  sandstone  too  soft  to  be  quarried,  but  easily  worked  or  pierced  through,  and  yet 
of  sufficient  consistency  and  coherence  to  admit  of  the  long  and  lofty  galleries  being  cut  longitudi¬ 
nally  and  crosswise,  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  Columbarium.  In  the  sides  of 
these  galleries,  in  rows  one  above  another,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  deposited,  each  successive 


Columbaria  found  in  the  Vigna  Coding  near  the  Latin  gate. 
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aperture  as  it  was  made  being  afterwards  secured  with  marble  or  stone  slabs  hermetically  sealed 
with  cement,  after  the  manner  which  the  annexed  engraving  may  help  to  explain. 

III.  Once  in  possession  of  the  truth  that  the  Catacombs  of  the  city  of  Rome  are  the  ordinary 
cemeteries  of  the  Christian  society,  which  the  existing  familiar  practice  of  the  city  allowed  to  be 
constructed  under  ground,  without  giving  occasion  to  any  kind  of  disadvantageous  surmise  or 
suspicion,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  as  the  opportunities  arise,  in  perceiving  how  satisfactorily  this 
one  circumstance  will  supply  a  solution  to  not  a  few  of  the  various  questions  to  which  the  antiquities 
of  the  Catacombs  have  given  birth. 

IV.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  for  example,  that  had  the  Christian  Catacomb  cemetery  not  been  in  Benefits  of  the 
perfect  accordance  with  the  existing  usages  of  the  city  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as  is  shown  by  the  the  established 
numerous  columbaria  and  the  underground  chambers  (hypogsea)  of  the  tombs  belonging  to  distin-  Roman  usase- 
guished  Roman  families,  it  was  in  itself  of  a  nature  to  give  rise  to  suspicions  of  the  most  sinister 

kind.  Had  the  Catacomb  cemetery  been  a  something  quite  new,  a  simple  invention  of  the 
Christians  for  their  own  wants,  nothing  could  have  prevented  profane  curiosity  from  very  soon 
finding  out  the  secret  of  their  existence,  and  from  prosecuting  a  search  into  the  uses  and  purposes  to 
which  they  were  being  applied.  In  this  case,  in  the  place  of  serving  the  secondary  providential  end 
of  largely  affording  shelter  and  concealment  to  the  Christian  population  in  times  of  persecution, 
novel  constructions  of  such  a  mysterious  kind  would  have  been  far  more  likely  to  have  drawn  the 
Christians  into  an  extremely  perilous  and  unenviable  notoriety. 

Precisely  the  contrary  came  to  pass.  If  the  citizens  of  Rome  happened  at  any  time  to  take 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christians  set  about  the  interment  of  their  dead,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  their  mode  of  doing  this  calculated  to  give  rise  to  so  much  as  even  a  passing 
remark.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  use  of  the  funeral  pile  was  studiously  rejected,  but  then  this  very 
rejection  was  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  conformity  to  the  perfectly  well-known  more  ancient  and 
religious  usaare  of  the  city.  None  of  the  well-informed  Roman  citizens  were  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  their  venerated  king  and  legislator,  Numa  Pompilius,  had  been  laid  in  his  grave  entirely  after 
the  manner  of  the  Christians.  Again,  the  great  Roman  families  all  possessed  their  subterranean 
tombs,  on  the  Appian  and  other  high-ways,  in  many  of  which  interments  continued  to  take  place  in 
conformity  with  the  Christian  custom.  And  finally,  to  set  the  seal,  as  it  were,  to  the  plan  by  which 
Divine  Providence  prepared  beforehand  a  protection  for  the  Christian  society  during  its  infancy, 
there  is  no  feature  in  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome  which  retained  a  larger  remnant  of  the  good  odour 
of  its  earlier  and  better  days  than  that  part  of  it  which  concerned  the  sepulture  and  the  religious 
memory  of  the  dead.  In  this  respect  the  Romans  had  literally  nothing  essentially  new  to  learn  from 
the  Christian  religion.  What  they  already  believed  in  a  dim  and  hesitating  manner  concerning  a 
future  life,  and  the  duty  of  the  survivors  to  the  keeping  up  the  memory  of  the  dead  bv  prayers  and 
sacrifices,  the  Christian  religion  only  taught  them  to  believe  and  practice  with  a  much  surer  know¬ 
ledge  and  more  firm  hope,  while  it  also  revealed  to  them  the  existence  of  a  better  sacrifice,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  better  prayers.  The  nature  of  the  rites  accompanying  the  burial,  it  is  true, 
were  changed,  but  the  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  the  tomb,  and  in  the  necessity  that  the  deposition 
of  the  body  in  the  tomb  should  have  its  due  accompaniment  of  a  suitable  ritual  as  a  solemn  and 
most  indispensable  act  of  religion,  already  existed,  and  formed  a  religious  conviction  most  firmly 
and  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  Roman  citizen.  There  is  indeed  no  more  touching  proof, 
generally,  of  the  original  descent  of  the  religions  of  the  nations  of  the  world  from  a  holy  and  Divine 
source,  than  the  almost  universal  preservation  among  them  of  the  most  profound  sentiment  of 
religious  veneration  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  Death  is  the  last  visible  act  by  which  God 
claims  His  own  from  man,  and  the  religions  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  presence  of  this 
proof  of  Divine  sovereignty,  seem  to  have  felt  their  corruptions  arrested  by  a  supernatural  power 
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that  compelled  their  obedience.  Among  no  people,  and  in  no  city,  could  this  be  said  with  greater 
truth  than  of  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome. 

For  the  needs  of  the  Christian  society,  then,  nothing  could  be  more  providential  than  this  deep 
religious  veneration  of  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  for  the  tomb.  Protected  by  this  profound 
popular  sense  of  religion,  enforced  as  it  also  was  by  the  Pontifical  laws,  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe,  were  extremely  ample  and  explicit  in  protecting  any  place  once  become  a 
sepulchre  from  being  ever  afterwards  turned  to  any  profane  use,  the  Christians  had,  at  least  for 
the  two  first  centuries,  a  generally  secure  refuge  in  their  subterranean  cemeteries.  The  deeply 
religious  mind  of  the  Romans  forbade  any  profane  spirit  of  curiosity  to  approach  the  tombs  of  the 
dead.  And  as  the  Christians  knew  how  to  keep  their  secret  to  themselves,  the  non-Christian  popu¬ 
lation  remained,  at  least  for  several  generations,  in  almost  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  situation  of 
their  cemeteries,  of  their  extent,  and  certainly  of  their  serving  as  occasional  places  of  assembly  for 
the  various  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  also  but  that  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome  found  a  rich  reward  for 
themselves  in  their  own  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  tomb  and  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  which 
they  inherited  from  the  early  traditions  of  the  city,  and  that  this  very  feeling,  in  numerous  instances, 
smoothed  the  way  for  them  to  a  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith.  Among  the  many  engaging 
features  which  the  religion  that  was  new  to  them  presented  to  the  Roman  citizen,  the  Christian  care 
and  honour  for  the  dead  was  far  from  being  the  least  powerful  and  widely-felt  source  of  attraction. 

V.  On  what,  it  will  here  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask,  was  this  profound  religious  respect  of  the 
Romans  for  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb  and  for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  founded  ? 
Had  they  then  the  belief  in  another  life  beyond  the  grave?  and  was  this  belief  also  one  of  the 
precious  remnants  of  the  original  Divine  revelation  which  the  city  of  Rome  retained  and  cherished, 
in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  errors  and  superstitions  which  had  deluged  the  religion  of  the  city  ? 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  recognising  in  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people,  as  we  shall 
presently  produce  additional  evidence  to  prove,  the  presence  of  at  least  the  remnants  of  the  universal 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  truth  of  another  life,  founded  on  the  primitive  Divine  revelation.  But  as 
regards  the  fate  of  this  particular  belief  among  the  people  of  Rome,  and  indeed  of  the  Gentile  world 
before  Christ,  we  have  necessarily  to  remember  how  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  apply  to  it. 
“  Before  man,”  says  the  sacred  text,  “  is  set  life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  which  ever  pleases  him  best 
shall  be  given  to  him”  (Ecelus.  xv.  18).  The  whole  world  before  Christ  has  given  not  a  few  very 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  wonderful  tenacity  with  which  it  has  clung,  in  the  face  even  of  very  great 
difficulties,  to  the  immemorial  traditional  belief  of  mankind  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave;  but 
notwithstanding,  the  belief  has  not  prevailed  in  such  a  sovereign  manner  as  to  be  able  to  silence  the 
voices  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  to  mar  the  general  concert. 

VI.  We  have  already  had  a  partial  glimpse,  in  treating  of  the  philosophy  of  the  school  of 
Epicurus,  into  the  nature  of  the  terrible  trial  to  which  the  Gentile  world  was  subjected  as  regards 
the  belief  in  a  future  life.  The  traditions  of  the  original  Divine  revelation  throughout  the  Gentile 
world  were  everywhere  sufficiently  preserved,  to  connect  the  belief  in  the  future  life  with  the  thought 
of  an  inexorable  future  judgment  and  with  the  vivid  perception  of  the  person  of  a  Divine  Judge  to  be 
there  encountered.  Without  an  expiatory  sacrifice  there  could  be  no  consolation  in  the  anticipation 
of  a  future  life  beyond  the  grave,  which  was  only  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  presence  of  a  judge 
and  a  judgment,  from  whose  strict  and  terrible  award  no  escape  was  possible.  Hence  for  the 
thoughtful  man  of  the  Gentile  world  there  was  no  refuge  open  from  a  most  excruciating  dilemma. 
Either,  on  the  one  hand,  he  must  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  which 
accounted  for  the  existence  of  men  upon  an  atomic  theory,  that  recognised  nothing  but  atomic 
matter  moved  by  an  unknown  motive  power,  and  its  various  products,  excluding  the  possibility  of  a 
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responsible  soul  expecting  to  be  called  before  a  tribunal  to  receive  judgment,  or  on  the  other,  he 
must  surrender  himself  into  the  arms  of  one  or  other  of  the  priesthoods  who  dealt  in  expiatory  rites 
and  sacrifices,  and  seek  through  them  for  a  medicine  to  his  terrors  of  mind  for  the  unknown  future. 

If  he  was  a  man  of  education,  and  had  a  just  horror  of  the  marks  of  degradation  and  vile  superstition 
which  he  observed  in  this,  generally  speaking,  very  low  order  of  hierophants  and  ritual  practitioners 
who  dealt  in  these -mystic  rites,  this  would  constitute  his  temptation  to  throw  himself  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  atomists.  But  this  again  would  only  be  to  find  their  alternative  of  the  utter  extinc¬ 
tion  of  being  to  be  one,  to  which  no  eloquence  either  of  the  orator  or  of  the  poet  can  ever  really 
reconcile  the  human  soul.  Hatred  and  aversion  to  the  low  order  of  religious  practitioners,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  reason  which  the  poet  Lucretius,  who  was  a  great  adherent  of  the  Epicurean 
atomist  doctrines,  has  given  for  his  own  adhesion  to  them  and  for  his  recommending  them  to  the 
adhesion  of  others. 

“  If  it  could  only  be  known,”  wrote  Lucretius  (as  the  Epicurean  doctrines  made  it  evident),  Rmsw  of  the 
“  that  there  was  one  certain  end  for  all  suffering,  then  men  would  be  able  to  brave  the  terrors  of  Lucretius  to 
superstition  and  the  threatenings  of  the  prophets.  As  the  case  now  stands,”  Lucretius  argues, 

“  we  have  no  means  or  power  of  resistance,  for  we  are  made  to  fear  everlasting  pains  in  death. 

Thus  the  Gentile  world  was  held  prisoner  in  this  terrible  dilemma,  fluctuating  between  the  two 
dreadful  extremes  of  being  compelled  to  seek  what,  at  the  best,  could  but  be  only  a  precarious  and 
degrading  remedy  for  its  terrors  of  conscience,  or  otherwise  it  was  driven  to  fly  from  them  to  the 
equally  horrible  thought  of  total  extinction  of  being.  The  only  refuge  from  the  dreaded  future  lay  in  a 
theory  of  creation  which  rendered  man  nothing  but  a  product  of  mechanical  force,  the  motive  power 
of  which  was  unknown,  a  simple  thing  consequently,  whose  perceptions  of  morality,  public  dignity, 
and  family  affection,  were  absolutely  incompatible  and  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  his  purely 
mechanical  formation. 

It  is  from  the  hard  necessity  of  this  dreadful  dilemma,  that  the  family  of  Adam  have  been  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  Divine  Victim  of  Atonement  on  Calvary.  1  his  it  is  that  has  provided 
the  gracious  remedy  for  the  terrors  of  conscience  which  supersedes  the  precarious  and  degrading 
Gentile  remedies,  the  strong  repulsion  against  which  drove  the  noble  spirit  of  Lucretius  to  his  horrid 
refuge  in  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  annihilation  of  being.  The  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  indeed,  has 
removed  the  dilemma  by  presenting  a  new  and  preferable  alternative.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been 
the  will  of  God  to  use  any  kind  of  compulsion  to  force  the  acceptance  of  the  alternative  upon  men. 

We  have,  in  the  Christian  times,  ample  experience  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Epicurean  iorm  ofprospect{rf 
unbelief,  and  we  find  that  Lucretius  constantly  reappears  in  the  Christian  world  and  boasts  with  thetion 
same  blind  infatuation  of  the  prospect  of  his  eventual  annihilation,  as  it  the  prospect  ot  future  non¬ 
existence  formed  a  title  to  a  present  superiority,  in  the  place  of  being  what  it  really  is,  nothing  else 
except  the  shameful  and  degrading  anticipation  in  the  present  of  the  expected  nothingness  of  the 
future. 

It  were,  indeed,  to  have  been  thought,  that  the  Christian  religion  having  placed  before  all  men 
such  a  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  future  life  as  is  contained  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  that  this  would  have  sufficed  to  have  made  the  hope  ot  a  future 
life  the  dominant  belief  of  all  mankind.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  effect  which  has  followed. 
Unquestionably  the  former  dim  and  hesitating  hopes  of  the  Gentile  world  have  given  place  among  the 
multitudes  who  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the  sure  and  certain  calm  expectation  and  to  the 
tranquil  hope  of  the  future.  Unquestionably  the  belief  in  a  future  life  has  gained  a  power  in  the 
Christian  times,  the  traces  of  which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  Gentile  world  before  Christ, 
and  are  in  part  only  to  be  found  among  the  Hebrews.  But  if  this  is  certainly  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that,  under  the  Gospel,  the  denial  of  the  future  life  has  also  not  failed  to  acquire  a  corres¬ 
ponding  degree  of  fixity  and  obduracy,  so  true  are  the  words  of  the  Scripture  that  man  has  life 
and  death  set  before  him,  good  and  evil,  and  whatsoever  pleases  him  best  shall  be  given  to  him. 
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\  II.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  numerous  and  various  motives  which  are  found  to  influence 
the  human  heart  in  each  particular  case  to  embrace  the  prospect  of  future  nothingness,  the  contrary 
choice  is  the  universal  voice  and  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  human  family  even  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  When  Julius  Caesar  stood  up  in  the  Roman  Senate,  as  Sallust  relates,  to  argue 
against  inflicting  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  accomplices  of  Cataline’s  conspiracv,  on  the  ground 
that  death  was  an  end  to  all  suffering,  it  sufficed  for  Cato  to  remind  the  Senate  that  such  ideas 
were  contrary  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  to  cause  his  argument  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Without 
attempting  then  to  deny  that  the  world  before  Christ  was  far  from  being  unanimous,  still  there  is 
ample  ground  for  exhibiting  the  hope  of  a  future  life  as  the  then  reigning  and  universally  prevalent 
5  belief.  The  argument  of  Cicero  in  his  Tusculan  Qusestions  may  be  said  in  this  respect  to  represent 
very  fairly  the  general  state  of  mind  at  least  of  the  religious  and  educated  classes  of  Rome.  “  It  is 
evident,”  Cicero  argues,  “  putting  out  of  the  question  the  great  number  of  other  weighty  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned  to  show  that  the  departure  out  of  this  life  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  an  entire  annihilation  of  being,  that  the  existence  of  a  future  life  is  sufficiently  proved  both 
from  the  general  provisions  of  the  Pontifical  law,  as  likewise  by  its  particular  enactments  concerning 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  These,  it  is  plain,  would  never  have  been  the  object  of  such  profound 
solicitude  to  men,  and  to  legislators  the  most  eminent  for  their  understanding,  nor  could  acts  of  viola¬ 
tion  against  them  have  ever  been  regarded  as  things  in  their  own  nature  so  inexpiable,  otherwise 
than  the  thought  had  taken  deep  hold  of  their  minds,  that  death  was  not  an  end  that  blotted  every¬ 
thing  out  of  existence,  but  only  a  certain  departure  and  a  change  of  life  which  in  the  case  of 
eminent  men  and  women  translated  them  to  heaven,  and  in  the  case  of  others  detained  them  in  a 
state  of  punishment  upon  earth.”  “  What,”  he  reasons,  “  would  otherwise  be  the  meaning  of  so 
many  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments,  and  what  else  would  our  panegyrics  of  the  dead  signify, 
except  that  we  give  the  possibility  of  their  future  existence  a  recognised  place  in  our  thoughts” 
(Cic.  Tusculan  Quaestions,  i.  12  and  14). 

“What,”  Cicero  goes  on  to  argue,  “can  our  desire  to  have  issue  and  to  keep  up  our  name 
signify?  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  our  adoption  of  sons,  our  care  in  making  wills?  What  do  we 
contemplate  in  our  sepulchral  monuments  and  our  eulogies  of  the  dead,  except  we  look  forward  to 
the  future  ?  What  shall  be  said  ?  can  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  ?  The  best  nature  here  must  serve  us 
for  a  pattern  !  And  where  is  there  a  better  nature  in  human  kind  than  that  of  those  who  look  upon 
themselves  as  born  for  the  protection,  the  assistance,  and  the  preservation  of  their  fellow-men. 
Hercules  has  been  received  among  the  gods,  whither  he  would  never  have  come  except  he  had 
made  good  the  way  thither  while  he  was  among  men.  These  are  old-established  ideas  consecrated 
by  the  religion  of  all  people.  What  are  we  to  think  in  this  our  republic  of  the  number  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  public  service  ?  was  this  done  that  the  same  event  which  brought 
an  end  to  their  life  should  be  the  end  of  their  fame?  No  one  would  ever  expose  himself  to  death 
for  his  country’s  good  without  a  very  strong  hope  of  immortality.  It  was  in  the  power  of  1  hemi- 
stocles  and  of  Epaminondas  to  have  lived  idle  lives,  not  to  go  for  examples  to  a  more  remote  anti¬ 
quity  ;  but  there  runs  through  every  age  I  know  not  what  kind  of  an  augury  of  the  future,  and  this 
is  chiefly  found  in  the  highest  and  most  exalted  minds.  Take  this  away,  and  who  would  be  so 
insane  as  to  pass  their  lives  in  continual  labour  and  dangers.  I  speak  of  public  men.  Do  not 
poets  seek  to  be  ennobled  after  death?  (Tusculan  Quaest.  i.  14).  Thus  Cicero  pleads  the  cause  of 
Rome’s  popular  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  future  life,  but  as  will  be  easily  perceived  with  an  order  of 
reasoning  better  adapted  to  please  those  who  are  already  well  affected  to  the  belief,  than  of  sufficient 
force  to  convince  an  adversary. 

VIII.  If  we  contrast  the  Christian  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  the  same  belief  in 
the  Gentile  world  as  expressed  by  Cicero  as  its  spokesman,  we  at  once  perceive  the  difference  there 
is  between  the  dim  immemorial  tradition  enforced  by  human  reasoning  and  eloquence,  and  the 
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certitude  and  fixity  of  a  ruled  dogma  and  of  the  defined  article  of  a  creed.  The  Platonic  school  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  statesmanlike  mind  of  Rome  as  represented  by  Cicero  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  system  of  Epicurus  on  the  other,  are  the  two  opposite  poles  of  thought  in  the  world  before 
Christ  in  respect  of  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  future  life.  All  the  other  schools  float  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  between  them.  The  Stoic  school,  indeed,  for  which  Cicero  greatly  ridicules 
them,  admitted  a  separate  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  that  was  not  to  last  beyond  the  term  of 
some  future  consummation  of  all  things.  Aristotle  often  seems  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  embraced 
the  tenet  of  a  future  life,  but,  governed  by  his  bent  of  mind  leading  him  towards  the  last  extreme 
of  precision  and  exact  analysis,  he  is  driven  to  scepticism,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  finding  the 
necessary  proofs  of  his  belief.  There  is  certainly  one  beautiful  passage  in  his  Nicomachean  ethics 
in  which  the  indispensable  need  of  the  dogma  of  the  soul’s  immortality  to  the  completion  of  his 
system,  appears  in  a  striking  and  almost  mournful  light.  He  is  casting  a  retrospect  on  the  Beautiful  senti- 
intellectual  fabric  which  he  has  raised,  and  the  thought  seems  to  occur.  What  if  sudden  death  o{  Ans' 
should  come  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  this  sum  of  perfection  and  happiness,  the  way  to  which  I 
have  been  constructing  with  such  hitherto  unprecedented  precision  ?  It  is  a  truth  of  the  most 
evident  daily  experience  that  no  mortal  career  can  be  free  from  the  danger  of  being  thus  suddenly 
cut  oft"  in  the  full  current  of  its  brightest  prospects.  What,  then,  is  the  resource  that  I  can  call  to 
my  aid  to  encourage  my  disciples  to  persevere  in  the  way  I  have  been  marking  out  for  them,  with¬ 
out  their  allowing  the  thought  of  this  possible  sudden  and  irremediable  eclipse  to  operate  as  a  dis¬ 
couragement.  All  that  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle  can  devise  here  is  to  say  to  his  scholars,  “  Try  to 
he  immortal  as  far  as  this  is  possible ”x  (Aristotle  Nic.  Ethics,  x.  7). 

It  is  observable  also  that  Cicero,  notwithstanding  his  eloquent  forensic  pleading  in  behalf  of 
the  popular  Roman  religious  belief  in  a  future  life,  comes  in  practice  into  a  predicament  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  Aristotle.  He  would  gladly  be  able  to  lay  hands  on  something  which  would  be 
a  more  definite  proof  of  that  which  he  is  anxious  to  hold,  but  as  he  clearly  perceives  such  proofs 
are  nowhere  to  be  found,  like  a  true  forensic  reasoner,  he  is  forced  to  consider  that  enough  remains 
to  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side  to  call  for  attention.  Death  after  all  may  be  the  extinction  of 
being,  and  he  has  consequently  a  word  or  two  in  the  event  of  this  alternative,  the  possibility  of 
which  he  does  not  venture  to  deny,  to  reconcile  his  hearers  to  it. 

However,  Cicero’s  convictions  as  a  Roman  citizen,  clinging  to  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
city,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  belief  in  the  life  after  death.  And  in  another  treatise  he  has  some 
extremely  remarkable  words,  which  throw  a  valuable  light  on  the  danger  with  which  the  human 
soul  was  beset  in  the  Gentile  world,  as  regards  its  belief  in  a  future  life,  when  the  helping  hand  of 
the  Christian  revelation  was  not  present  to  offer  it  its  support.  The  following  passage  shows  us  the 
perilous  pinnacle  of  pride  to  which  this  very  belief  became  the  occasion  of  a  temptation.  “  Do  thou, 
therefore,”  says  Cicero,  addressing  himself  to  his  reader,  “  make  a  supreme  effort  and  cling  to  the 
conviction  that  it  is  not  thyself  but  thy  body  only  that  is  mortal.  For  thou  art  not  that  which  The  Gentile 
this  visible  form  represents,  but  the  mind  of  each  one  is  the  man’s  real  self  and  not  the  mere  topride 
shape  at  which  the  finger  can  be  pointed.  Know,  therefore,  that  thou  art  a  God,  so  far,  that  is,  or  to  desPair- 
as  that  is  God  which  possesses  life  and  being,  which  exercises  memory  of  the  past  and  foresight 
of  the  future,  which  both  rules,  moderates,  and  moves  the  body  over  which  it  is  placed  as  the 
Supreme  God  (ille  princeps  Deus)  governs  the  world  ;  and  as  the  Eternal  God  Himself  moves 

1  The  entire  passage  runs  as  follows: — “But  such  a  life  would  be  better  than  man  could  attain  to;  for  he  would  live 
thus  not  so  far  forth  as  he  is  a  man  but  as  there  is  in  him  something  divine.  But  so  far  as  this  divine  part  surpasses  the 
whole  compound  nature,  so  far  does  its  energy  surpass  the  energy  which  is  according  to  all  other  virtue.  If  then  the  intellect  be 
divine  when  compared  with  man,  the  life  also  which  is  in  obedience  to  that  will  be  divine  compared  with  human  life. 

But  a  man  ought  not  to  entertain  human  thoughts,  as  some  would  advise  because  he  is  human,  or  mortal  thoughts  because 
he  is  mortal,  but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  he  should  MAKE  HIMSELF  IMMORTAL  “  E<p'  baov  aiSexerai  affavan^iv.” — ft.  IV. 

Browne’s  Translation. 
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the  world  which  is  itself  in  part  mortal,  so  the  mind  that  is  immortal  moves  this  frail  body  ” 
(Somnium  Scipionis). 

Whence  Cicero  became  possessed  of  such  truth  as  this  may  well  give  rise  to  some  wonder,  but 
the  little  avail  of  which  such  knowledge  could  be  to  the  Gentile  world  without  the  aid  of  the 
Divine  grace  of  the  Christian  redemption,  sad  experience  only  too  plainly  shows.  We  have  in 
the  concluding  words  which  Socrates  addresses  to  the  assembly  that  had  voted  his  death,  a  mourn¬ 
ful  evidence  of  the  deep  need  under  which  the  whole  Gentile  world  lay  for  a  Divine  messenger 
to  come  to  solve  for  them  the  great  mystery  of  their  being.  “But  now,”  says  Socrates,  “it  is 
time  to  depart — for  me  to  die,  for  you  to  live ;  but  which  of  us  is  going  to  a  better  state  is  un¬ 
known  to  every  one  except  God.” 

However  divided,  then,  and  hesitating  the  judgments  of  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  may 
have  been  on  the  question  of  the  future,  on  the  whole  they  may  be  claimed  as  opposed  to  the 
system  of  Epicurus,  and  as  favouring  the  popular  religious  belief. 


The  poets  of  the 
Gentile  world 
teach  the  im¬ 
mortality  of 
the  soul. 


IX.  The  same  is  true  in  even  a  far  more  marked  degree  of  the  great  poets  of  the  Roman  literature, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Lucretius.  And  even  in  Lucretius  the  soul  and  genius  of  the  poet  is  in 
a  state  of  chronic  rebellion  against  the  degrading  philosophy  to  which  he  has  surrendered  himself. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Virgil’s  hero,  iEneas,  into  the  realms  of  the  dead, 
where  the  professed  object  of  his  visit  is  to  receive  from  his  father  Anchises  the  instructions  that 
are  to  be  the  guide  of  the  providential  destiny  of  his  life,  to  succeed  in  founding  a  settlement  for 
himself  and  his  companions  upon  Italian  ground.  The  Italian  poet  Dante  has  treated  the  same 
subject  as  a  Christian  which  the  Roman  poet  treats  by  the  light  of  the  immemorial  tradition  of 
the  nations.  The  one,  indeed,  brings  to  his  task  the  much  more  clear  and  defined  belief  for  which 
he  is  indebted  to  the  Christian  revelation,  while  the  other  is  only  the  spokesman  of  an  immemorial 
and  traditional  belief  common  to  all  mankind.  However,  as  the  Italian  is  only  the  poet  of  a  single 
nation,  while  the  Roman  is  the  poet  of  all  civilised  generations,  if  the  two  are  at  all  to  be  placed  in 
comparison,  we  must  have  to  admit  with  the  learned  Friedlander  that  the  Roman  classic  poet, 
Virgil,  is  an  incomparably  more  widely-known  and  popularly-admired  witness  in  favour  of  the  soul’s 
immortality,  than  the  Florentine  Dante  ( Sittengeschichte  Rom’s,  vol.  iii.  5). 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  a  survey  of  some  of  the  surviving  monuments  of  the  city  of  Rome’s 
manner  of  providing  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  for  the  rites  of  sepulchre  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  now  supplanted  with  her  own.  Here  we  shall  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  proofs 
of  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  belief  of  the  Gentile  world  in  the  future  life,  gathered  from  the 
evidence  of  their  surviving  monuments  and  the  inscriptions  found  upon  them,  which  will  almost 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  real  condition  of  the  Gentile  world,  showing  how  much  nearer  its  con¬ 
dition  was  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  notwithstanding  some  marked  contrary  examples1  than  we  have 
generally  been  led  to  suppose. 


1  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  in  many  respects  has  a  very  good  claim  to  be  considered  the  type  of  a  Roman  citizen,  a  man  always 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  with  a  public  object  in  view,  full  of  the  thought  of  the  “  Res  Publica  Romana,”  and  personally 
most  remote  from  the  vulgar  Epicurean  idea  of  a  life  spent  in  base  enjoyments,  nevertheless  manifests  in  a  singularly  vehement 
manner  his  own  resolve  to  disown  and  reject  the  popular  Roman  belief  as  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  a  future  life.  His 
words  are,  “After  burial  the  dreamy  talk  about  ‘manes’  is  mere  vanity.  All  then  are  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
before,  and  neither  body  nor  soul  has  then  any  more  feeling  than  previous’to  birth  ”  (Nat.  Hist.  vii.  55).  The  passage  continues 
in  the  same  strain,  asserting  with  a  very  perceptible  anger  the  extinction  of  all  being  after  death.  Anger  on  such  a  subject 
suggests  the  thought  that  at  one  time  or  another  some  rude  and  inconsiderate  attempt  must  have  been  made  to  work  upon  his 
fears  for  the  future,  which  raised  a  resentment  in  Pliny’s  mind  with  which  the  subject  ever  afterwards  remained  associated. 
Tacitus,  who  evidently  for  himself  is  not  without  his  own  misgivings,  seems  to  lament  his  doubts  as  a  misfortune,  and  speaks  as 
if  he  would  gladly  have  had  them  removed.  “  If  there  be  any  place  for  the  souls  of  the  good,”  he  writes  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Life  of  Agricola,  “and  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  favourite  thought  of  our  wise  men,  great  souls  do  not  suffer  extinction  of  their 
being  with  the  body,  mayest  thou  rest  in  peace.”  In  the  Dialogue  of  the  Tusculan  Questions,  Cicero  makes  one  of  the  speakers 
say,  “Be  it  so,  but  no  one  shall  deprive  me  of  my  belief  in  immortality”  (Tusc.  Quaest.  i.  32). 
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Monuments  of  the  Dead  on  the  Highways  leading  to  Rome. 

X.  Evidently  the  popular  mind  of  Rome  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  immemorial  religious 
belief  in  a  future  life,  and  a  traveller  coming  from  any  of  the  distant  nations  subject  to  Rome,  and 
making  his  approach  to  the  city  along  one  of  its  great  consular  highways,  terminating  in  the  Roman 
Forum  could  not  fail  to  have  been  wonderfully  impressed  with  one  extremely  characteristic  mark  of 
the  empress  city.  The  monuments  of  the  dead,  which  line  each  side  of  the  highways,  plainly  show 
that  all  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  conquest  of  the  world  did  not  avail  to  seduce  the  Roman 
citizens  into  a  desire  to  disguise  from  themselves  the  truth  that  the  “  form  of  this  world  passeth 
away,”  and  that,  as  far  as  the  present  life  is  concerned,  no  attainable  height  of  human  distinction 
ends  otherwise  than  in  a  sepulchre.  The  mind  of  the  Romans  is  both  too  practical  and  too  religious 
to  have  any  wish  to  hide  from  themselves  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  whatever  may  be 
the  career  of  illustrious  deeds  that  it  may  be  given  to  him  to  accomplish,  and  to  whatever  degree  his 
name  may  be  destined  hereafter  to  live  in  the  annals  of  the  city,  has  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  career  the  end  of  which  must  always  be  the  tomb. 

Long  before  the  walls  of  the  city  come  in  view, — as  our  traveller,  whom  we  will  suppose  to  be  a 
tourist  from  one  among  the  many  municipal  cities  of  Greece,  approaching  Rome  from  the  south 
along  the  Appian  Way,  is  proceeding  on  his  journey, — spacious  monuments  of  the  dead  begin  to 
present  themselves  to  his  view,  ranged  in  order  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Many  of  them  are  of 
great  magnitude,  occasionally  appearing  almost  like  militarv  stations,  designed  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  public  traffic  of  the  living  rather  than  as  the  quiet  and  peaceful  resting-places  of  the  dead. 

Could  the  long  line  of  such  monuments,  we  may  ask,  occupying  each  side  of  the  road  for  mile  after 
mile,  as  far  as  the  eye  may  reach,  have  impressed  any  other  feeling  on  the  traveller’s  mind  than  that 
he  must  certainly  be  drawing  near  to  the  most  religious  city  of  the  Gentile  world.  Here  is  undoubtedly 
a  ray  of  light  thrown  on  the  fitness  of  the  providential  choice  of  Rome  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  nations. 

The  city  of  Rome  in  particular,  and  indeed  almost  the  whole  Gentile  world  before  Christ,  was  The  Gentile 
pervaded  by  one  common  religious  sentiment,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  the  re%iousre°pect 
religion  of  the  tomb.  Death  as  the  supreme  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  one  Divine  Sovereign  of  oTtheVead*53 
the  world  over  the  life  of  men,  everywhere  fills  the  human  mind  with  thoughts  which  can  never  be 
susceptible  of  any  great  divergence.  Humanity  in  the  presence  of  death  will  never  fail  to  have  two 
principal  confessions  to  make  that  will  always  carry  the  multitude  with  them,  leaving  the  dissentient 
voices  in  a  very  small  minority.  The  first  will  be  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  sovereignty 
taking  away  that  which  He  has  given,  and  the  second  will  contain  the  inextinguishable  hope  of  the 
survivors  that  the  separation  is  but  for  a  time,  and  that  the  life  taken  away  is  being  continued  in 
another  and  in  an  unseen  state  of  existence.  To  this  universal  twofold  confession,  which  is  the 
heirloom  of  the  human  family,  that  which  may  be  called  the  religion  of  the  tomb  is  very  largely 
indebted  for  the  perpetuity  of  its  existence.  All  people  and  all  nations  from  the  days  of  Noah,  not 
to  speak  of  the  times  before  the  flood,  have  surrounded  the  burial-places  of  the  dead  with  a  religious 
veneration,  and  have  been  taught  to  accompany  the  consignment  of  their  mortal  remains  to  the 
grave  with  a  sacred  ritual  and  ceremonial,  long  anterior  to  the  growth  of  any  known  idolatry,  and  which 
could  only  have  been  in  the  first  instance  derived  from  the  primitive  revelation  received  from  God. 

But  to  return  to  our  traveller,  whom  we  left  making  his  way  along  the  great  Appian  high  road, 
between  the  rows  of  tombs  on  either  side  of  the  highway.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  milestone  from 
the  city  he  begins  to  meet  with  these  monuments  appearing  at  irregular  distances;  but  as  he 
advances  they  become  more  and  more  numerous,  till  arriving  at  the  ninth  milestone  from  the  city 
he  calls  for  a  halt,  when  turning  round  to  survey  the  route  he  has  passed  along,  the  scene  represented 
in  the  ensuing  engraving  meets  his  eve. 

Could  our  traveller  be  supposed  to  have  suddenly  been  snatched  away  from  the  monuments  of 
the  Via  Appia  to  continue  his  journey  on  any  of  the  great  high  roads  leading  to  either  London  or 
Paris,  he  would  certainly  have  had  to  say  to  himself,  These  people  that  I  meet  appear  to  me  so  full 
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of  their  own  concerns  and  business  that  they  can  surely  have  no  time  to  think  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them.  It  I  see  an  occasional  memorial,  it  appears  much  more  like  a  monument  of  a  civic 
honour  than  a  tribute  of  religion,  and  this  was  certainly  not  what  I  found  to  be  the  case  as  I  made 


V iew  on  the  A fipian  Way,  at  the  ninth  milestone  from  the  city,  looking  to  the  south.  The  large  tomb  surrounded  with  columns  is  the 
monument  of  Gallienus,  in  which  the  Emperor  S events  was  buried. 


my  approach  to  Rome.  My  advance  along  the  Appian  route,  as  I  well  remember,  was  something 
very  different  from  passing  through  a  mere  broad  pathway  in  a  cemetery  set  apart  for  the  dead.  I 
met  with  abundance  of  living  proofs  that  I  was  drawdng  near  to  the 

“  beat® 

Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Rom®  ;  ” 

but  notwithstanding  this,  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  attention  being  taken  away  from  the 
monuments  of  the  former  citizens  of  the  city.  The  long  line  of  these  stretching  on  either  side  of 
the  highway  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  did  not  fail  to  fill  me  with  the  conviction  that  the 
citizens  of  the  city  I  was  approaching  had  their  thoughts  at  least  divided  between  their  own  actual 
life  and  the  memory  of  those  of  their  fellow-citizens  who  had  preceded  them.  How  conscious 
soever  this  city  of  Rome  may  be,  I  said  to  myself,  that  she  is  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  world,  at 
least  she  is  equally  conscious  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  greatness  she  is  in  the  presence  of  death. 
See  how  she  manifests  to  the  whole  world  her  intimate  conviction  of  the  sovereignty  of  death,  by 
making  the  approach  for  all  the  world  to  the  Rome  of  the  living,  lie  through  the  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Rome  of  the  dead,  the  Rome  of  those  who  in  their  day  were  the  citizens  of  the  living 
Rome,  and  who  are  now  precious  in  their  memories  to  those  who  have  succeeded  them.  It  is 
evidently  the  genius  of  the  living  Rome  not  to  suffer  mortality  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  separation 
from  its  ancestors,  and  therefore  it  places  every  approach  to  itself  through  long  lines  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  that  are  the  memorials  of  its  former  citizens.  No  doubt  hence  it  is  that  this  city  comes  to 
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be  able  to  say,  I  am  for  all  time  one  and  the  same  Rome,  I  am  for  ever  one  with  my  former  self. 
For  the  very  reason  that  in  the  midst  of  life  I  alone  can  bear  to  remember  death,  and  because, 


View  along  the  Appian  IVay ,  between  the  sixth  and  fifth  milestoTies  from  the  city,  locking  south.  The  tombs  are  unknown ,  but  the 

laud  belo?iged  to  the  family  of  the  Qumtilii. 


though  I  am  the  mistress  of  the  world,  nothing  is  dearer  to  me  than  to  pay  the  religious  honours  of 
the  tomb  to  the  dead,  I  alone  of  all  the  cities  of  the  world  am  able  to  claim  the  future  as  mine, 
and  to  presage  with  no  faltering  lips  my  own  eternity. 


Such  is  the  prerogative  of  the  city  which  can  bear  to  think  and  act  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  “  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.” 
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Our  traveller  advances  some  miles  nearer  Rome,  still  continuing  to  pass  through  rows  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  comes  successively  in  view  of  monuments  similar  to  those  which  the 
engraver’s  art  has  now  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  restoration  of  which  is  due  to  the 
celebrated  architect  and  antiquary,  L.  Canina.  A  little  further  on  his  eye  rests  on  a  monument,  consti¬ 
tuting  one  of  the  chief  surviving  remains  of  the  sepulchral  magnificence  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of 
Rome,  at  the  third  milestone  from  the  city.  It  is  the  tomb  of  a  Roman  lady,  Cecilia  Metella,  wife 
of  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  member  of  the  first  triumvirate,  of  which  he  formed  part, 

together  with 
Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey  the  Great. 
M.  Licinius  Cras¬ 
sus  had  amassed 
enormous  wealth, 
under  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  Sulla, 
but  he  lost  his  life 
in  an  unfortunate 
campaign  in  Asia 
with  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  army. 
Little  is  known 
of  the  lady  beyond 
that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Quin- 
tus  Caecilius  Met- 
tellus,who  obtain¬ 
ed  the  surname 
of  Creticus,  from 
his  having  con¬ 
quered  the  island 
of  Crete,  and  that 
the  imposing 
monument,  which 

was  erected  by  her  husband  for  the  deposition  of  her  remains,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  his  esteem  for  his 
wife  and  of  his  great  wealth.  It  forms  one  of  the  principal  landmarks  that  arrests  the  traveller’s 
sight  on  the  approach  to  Rome  along  the  Appian  Way,  standing  upon  an  eminence  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna  and  of  the  city  walls,  which  are  now  in  full  view.  St. 
st.  Jerome  com-  Terome  mentions  a  Caia  Cascilia,  an  ancestress  of  this  ladv,  the  wife  of  the  first  Tarquin  (Priscus), 
examples  to  the  king  of  Rome,  whose  name  is  one  of  the  historic  memories  or  Rome ;  not  ror  any  celebrity  acquired 
Christian  ladies,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  for  that  which  is  of  far  higher  importance,  for  being  an 
example  of  the  true  Roman  matron  in  her  own  household,  a  model  of  the  homely  domestic  virtues 
which  were  the  characteristic  of  Rome  and  the  strength  of  the  Roman  name1  (Adv.  Jov.  b.  i.  c.  30). 

1  How  highly  the  domestic  virtues  of  women  were  esteemed  in  the  Gentile  world  appears  from  almost  innumerable  evidences, 
found  both  in  the  poets  and  the  historians.  •  Pericles,  in  his  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  Marathon,  has 
the  remarkable  words,  “  If  again  I  must  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  woman’s  excellence,  also  with  reference  to  those  of  you 
who  will  now  be  in  widowhood,  I  will  express  it  all  in  a  brief  exhortation,  ‘  Great  will  be  your  glory  in  not  falling  short  of  the 
natural  character  that  belongs  to  you,  and  great  is  hers  who  is  the  least  talked  of  amongst  the  men,  either  for  good  or  for  evil 
(Thucyd.  Hist.  ii.  45).  The  epitaph  on  the  Roman  matron  is  well  known,  “  Domi  mansit,”  “  lanam  fecit,”  “  She  remained  at 
home,”  “  she  worked  in  wool.”  It  is  observable  also  as  regards  the  connection  between  the  brighter  side  of  the  Gentile  world 
and  the  Gospel,  that  among  the  fathers  of  the  Church  St.  Jerome  bids  Christian  married  women  learn  from  the  example  of  the 


The  present  condition  of  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella . 
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The  Gentile  World  shows  no  wish  to  forget  Death. 


pliny  also  mentions  that  her  distaff  and  spinning-wheel  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sancus,  in 
the  time  of  Varro,  and  that  he  had  himself  seen  a  “  prsetexta  ”  which  she  had  worked  in  wool  for 
Servius  Tullus,  in  perfect  preservation  in  the  temple  of 
Fortune  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  viii.  194,  197).  The  honoured 
name  of  Caecilia,  thus  identified  with  the  earliest 
memories  of  the  household  virtues  of  the  Roman 
matron,  will  be  seen  in  due  time  in  our  narrative  fur¬ 
ther  associated  with  the  still  holier  memories  of  a  noble 
martyrdom  for  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  Appian  Way,  as  it  has  now  been  seen  by  our 
traveller  on  his  approach  to  the  city,  and  further  rendered 
visible  to  the  reader’s  eye  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ings,  completely  vindicates  the  judgment  of  Varro,  that 
the  Roman  city  very  effectively  desired  all  her  citizens 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  the  end  of  life.  Our 
traveller  to  Rome  has  met  with  these  monuments  even 
before  reaching  the  thirteenth  milestone,  and  they  have 
never  failed,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  up  to  his 
arrival  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  there  they  cease  to  be 
seen.  A  very  ancient  law  of  the  city  strictly  prohibited 
either  the  burning  or  the  burial  of  a  dead  body  within 
the  walls,  and  this  law  was  only  relaxed  in  a  very  few 
instances  in  the  case  of  great  public  services.  The  city 
itself  is  the  abode  of  the  living,  and  the  dead  are  not 
interred  in  it,  but  the  first  moment  the  gate  of  the  city 
has  been  passed  through,  the  monuments  of  the  dead  begin  to  line  both  sides  of  the  road;  Rome 
in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many 
other  acts  of  her  public  life,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  most  marked  coin¬ 
cidence  with  the  line  traced  bv 
Divine  inspiration,  as  if  the  text 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture  had 
either  been  known  or  antici¬ 
pated,  “  In  all  thy  works  study 
to  bear  in  mind  thy  last  end, 
and  thou  shalt  never  do  wrong” 

(Ecclus.  vii.  40).  The  example 
of  Rome  in  this  respect  appears 
also  to  have  been  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  cities.  The 
excavations  at  Pompeii,  as  the 
reader  may  perceive  from  the 
accompanying  plate,  have  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  the  existence  of  a 

Similar  Street  of  tombs,  which  View  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Appian  Way. 

was  also  one  of  the  main  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  city  of  Pompeii. 


A  Tomb  on  the  Appian  Way  in  Us  present  condition. 


As,  however,  there  is  but  too  great  reason  to  look  upon  the 


Gentile  ladies  of  Greece,  Theano  Cleobulina,  Gorguntes,  and  Timoclea,  and  among  the  Roman  matrons  from  that  of  the  Claudias 
and  the  Cornelias  (Adv.  Jov.  b.  i.  30). 


2  X 


The  Gentile 
world  by  no 
means  without 
its  tourists  and 
travellers. 
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destruction  of  Pompeii  in  the  light  of  an  act  of  the  justice  of  God  visiting  the  vices  of  the  inhabitants 
with  a  terrible  vengeance,  how  powerful  soever  the  presence  of  the  proofs  of  mortality  ought  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  to  remind  the  living  of  their  duty  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  justice,  it  would 
plainly  appear  that  something  more  than  proofs  of  this  kind  which  the  eye  alone  sees  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  minds  of  the  population  of  a  city  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  keeping  of  His 
commandments. 
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XI.  Having  thus  brought  our  Greek  tourist  along  the  Appian  Way  in  safety  to  his  lodgings 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  through  the  long  succession  of  tombs  lining  either  side  of  the  route, 
listening  to  his  reflections  and  partly  identifying  ourselves  with  him,  we  need  by  no  means  entertain 
the  thought  that  it  is  necessary  to  part  company  with  him.  We  may  still  find  an  advantage  in  his 
society  as  a  companion  with  whom  to  adventure  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  city  walls  on 
the  outside,  to  try  to  add  still  further  to  our  knowledge  from  a  more  extended  survey  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  with  which  the  city  is  surrounded.  From  the  days  of  Anacharsis  downwards 
civilised  society  has  never  been  without  its  tourists ;  and,  though  at  the  time  we  are  describing,  it 
could  not  certainly  boast  of  possessing  equal  advantages  with  the  present  century  in  the  way  of  facilities 
of  locomotion,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Greek  philosophers  generally  learned  to  combine 
the  studies  of  the  schools  with  the  knowledge  of  mankind  to  be  obtained  only  from  travel,  visiting 
for  this  purpose  in  person  the  celebrated  cities  of  the  world  in  order  to  the  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  citizens.  Homer,  in  his  poem  of  the  Iliad,  describes  a  great  number  of  heroes,  and  the  world 
of  letters  is  far  from  having  come  to  any  unanimous  decision,  whether  any  one  in  particular  among 
the  heroes  therein  described  has  a  sufficient  claim  to  be  considered  in  a  special  sense  the  hero  in  chief 
of  the  poem.  But  in  his  second  great  poem,  the  Odyssey,  here  there  is  but  one  hero,  who  is  the  real 
typical  Greek,  the  man  of  travel  and  wide  experience  of  men  and  manners — 

“  Qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes.” 

— Hor.  Arte.  Poet.,  142. 

Rome  is  the  cosmopolitan  city,  and  its  monuments  are  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  city  which  maintains  an  intercourse  and  a  traffic  with  every  part  of  the  known 
world.  Our  Greek  friend,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fame  of  the  Egyptian 
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A  Tour  of  Inspection  round  the  Walls  of  Rome. 
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The  Pyramid  tomb  of  C.  Cestius. 1 


pyramids  of  the  Nile.  Learning,  then,  that  one  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  a  certain  C.  Cestius,  had 
erected  a  tomb  on  the  pattern  of  one  of  these  Egyptian  pyramids  on  the  Ostian  Way  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city  walls,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  very  suitable  starting-point  for 
their  proposed  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  city; 
on  the  following  morning  the  party  of  tourists 
may  be  imagined  to  assemble  here  for  their 
day’s  excursion  under  the  conduct  of  a  com¬ 
petent  guide.  As  they  had  been  led  to  expect, 
they  find  the  pyramid  standing  by  itself  between 
the  Ostian  Way  and  the  Tiber,  beautifully 
resplendent  with  its  polished  white  marble 
surface.  Various  inscriptions  were  seen  on  its 
sides,  one  of  which  related  that  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  testator, 
in  three  hundred  and  thirty  days,  and  that  the 
body  which  it  contained  was  that  of  a  Caius 
Cestius,  who  had  filled  the  offices  of  Praetor, 

Tribune  of  the  people,  and  Septemvir  of  the 
Epulones.  It  was  built,  as  they  were  informed, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  on  the  pattern, 
only  to  a  reduced  scale,  of  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  the  Nile,  and  contained  nothing  more  than  a  single  sarcophagus  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
centre,  ornamented,  as  the  description  given  to  him  by  his  guide  purported,  with  mural  paintings 
representing  winged  victories.  He  was  shown 
also  an  inscription  stating  it  to  have  been  built 
with  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
the  Attalic  robes  of  the  deceased,  which  in 
pursuance  of  an  edict  of  the  iEdile  weFe  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  introduced  into  the  tomb,  super¬ 
seding  the  instructions  to  this  effect  contained 
in  the  testator’s  will.  Selecting,  then,  the 
eastward  course  in  order  that  the  party  might 
be  spared  the  inconvenience  of  crossing  the 
Tiber  which  flows  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
west  from  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  their  guide 
has  proposed  to  take  them  to  see  a  specimen  of 
the  Columbaria  belonging  to  one  of  the  burial 
societies  of  Rome  as  a  something  in  the  way 
of  a  funeral  monument  which  would  be  found 
almost  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was 
the  characteristic  genius  of  the  Roman  city  to  encourage  the  liberty  of  association  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  numerous  burial  clubs  had  been  in  consequence  formed 
in  Rome,  which  possessed  their  respective  cemeteries  formed  in  galleries  underground  where  the 

1  In  its  present  condition  the  monument  is  incorporated  with  the  wall  of  the  city  built  by  Honorius,  and  is  seen  forming 
part  of  the  wall  on  the  left  hand,  by  the  tourist  who  enters  the  city  by  the  Porta  St.  Paolo,  close  adjoining  the  gate  of  the  city. 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  large  folding  view  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  its  place  will  easily  be  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  plate,  and  a  fair  notion  may  be  formed  from  it  of  the  course  which  the  supposed  group  of  travellers  would  take 
in  their  circuit  of  the  city  outside  its  walls.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Aurelian  or  Honorian  walls  belong  to  a  later  date, 
and  they  often  enclose  a  greater  space  than  walls  which  they  superseded. 


Mural  fainting  itiside  the  Monument  as  seen  in  its  present  condition. 
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ashes  of  the  deceased  were  deposited  in  their  mortuary  urns,  after  the  fire  of  the  “  rogus  ”  had  done  its 
work,  in  the  niche  which  was  assigned  to  them.  These  excavations  were  often  extensive  and  were 
in  particular  portions  decorated  with  paintings  and  emblematic  sculptures,  and  being  very  carefully 
preserved  by  their  proper  custodians,  were  extremely  well  deserving  of  a  visit  from  strangers  to 
Rome,  desirous  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Romans  of 
the  city.  Such  Columbaria  were,  of  course,  private  property,  and  no  one  could  in  consequence  claim 
an  entry  into  them  as  a  right,  but  no  traveller  or  visitor  to  Rome  pleading  the  desire  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  doings  and  practices  of  the  metropolitan  city  would  be  refused  admit¬ 
tance  or  would  meet  with  anything 
but  perfect  courtesy  from  those  who 
were  in  charge.  As  the  burial  club  of 
the  servants  and  members  of  Caesar’s 
household  lay  on  the  Appian  Way 
almost  in  the  line  of  march  of  their 
proposed  tour  round  the  walls,  it  was 
decided  to  repair  there  and  to  apply 
for  admission.  Accordingly  the  party 
crossed  over  from  the  Ostian  Way, 
and  after  some  delay  the  custodian 
was  found,  when  the  party  of 
travellers  under  his  leadership  made 
their  entry  by  a  porch  which  our 
Greek  had  passed  by  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day  without  its  having  attracted 
his  notice.  The  party  descend  bv 
the  flight  of  steps  show'll  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  The  first  room 
into  which  the  flight  of  steps  de¬ 
scends  is  somewhat  spacious,  and  full 
of  niches  in  the  side  of  the  walls, 
whence  this  kind  of  cemetery  came 
to  obtain  the  name  of  Columbaria, 
or  “  pigeon-holes,”  so  called,  as  we 
have  said,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  holes  made  by  wild  pigeons  in  the  rocks  for  the  building  of  their  nests.  In  the  niches  are 
cinerary  urns  of  various  forms,  with  inscriptions  describing  the  capacity  which  the  deceased  held 
in  Caesar’s  household.  In  others,  besides  the  usual  cinerary  urn,  there  are  sculptured  effigies  of 
the  deceased,  as  in  the  annexed  engravings.  Generally  speaking,  little  else  distinguishes  the  person 
than  the  name  of  the  master,  as,  for  example,  Sinnio  Caesar,  Salvius  Caesar.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  rule  without  many  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  husband  and  wife,  Aimilius  and  ^Emilia, 
with  various  members  of  their  family.  They  are  told  of  the  existence  of  the  Columbaria  of 
another  burial  club,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  further  from  the  walls  of  the  city  equally 
on  the  Appian  Way,  belonging  to  the  servants  of  the  Empress  Livia,  the  monuments  of  which 
were  rather  more  characteristic,  being  those  of  former  archive  keepers,  physicians,  nurses,  carriers, 
bandmasters,  and  singers;  but  a  visit  to  this  would  have  taken  the  party  too  much  out  of  their 
way.1  While  they  are  still  engaged  in  their  work  of  inspection,  our  Greek  notices  the  coming  of 

1  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Lightfoot’s  account  of  this  second  Columbarium  will  be  found  of  high  interest  to  the 
Christian  reader.  “St.  Paul  writing  to  Rome  salutes  among  others  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labour  in  the  Lord  (Rom. 
xvi.  12).  The  name  tryphena  occurs  in  the  following  inscription  in  Columbarium  A,  to  be  found  in  the  Marchese  Campana’s 
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the  group  shown  in  the  adjoining  engraving,  and  learns  from  an  inquiry  that  it  is  the  arrival  of  a 
widow  with  her  little  son,  who  is  come  to  pay  her  annual  visit  to  burn  her  offering  of  incense  and 


to  deposit  her  yearly 
tribute  of  a  wreath  of 
flowers  on  the  mor¬ 
tuary  urn  of  her  de¬ 
ceased  husband.  There 
is  nothing  to  occasion 
any  surprise  in  this, 
for  in  his  own  Grecian 
home  he  is  quite  aware 
of  the  existence  of  the 
general  bond  by  which 
the  living  and  the  dead 
are  united,  and  he  knows 
the  affectionate  way  in 
which  the  living  re¬ 
member  the  dead  in 
their  sacrifices  and 
prayers:  butthe Colum¬ 
barium  with  its  gal¬ 
leries  and  its  numerous 
mortuary  urns  is  in 
itself  a  strange  and 
quite  unusual  sight  to 
him,  and  he  conse¬ 
quently  looks  on  as  a 
deeply  interested  spec¬ 
tator,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  scene 
that  is  passing.  The 
slave,  in  attendance  on 
her  mistress,  has  lighted 
the  fire  for  the  burning 
the  grains  of  incense, 
and  is  pouring  out  the 
lustral  water,  whilst  the 
little  boy  is  fruitlessly 
endeavouring  to  stretch 
himself  up  to  reach  the 

niche  where  his  father’s  ashes  have  been  laid  to  place  his  own  offering  of  flowers  upon  it,  and  he  is 
waiting  for  his  mother  to  have  deposited  her  own  garland  that  she  may  lift  him  up  to  reach 
what  is  at  present  beyond  his  grasp.  It  is  evidently  quite  impossible  to  extinguish  the  thought 


account  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Society  (Vol.  xi.  p.  375,  No.  27)  :  d.m. — Tryph.^na.— Valeria. 
Tryph.e.va. — Matri.  b.m.f.et. — Valerius.  Futianus.  The  daughter,  Tryphtena,  who  together  with  one  Valerius  Futianus 
erects  this  monument  to  her  mother’s  memory,  bears  the  name  of  Valeria.  Now  “Valeria”  was  the  “Nomen  gentile  ”  of  the 
Empress  Messalina,  and  as  the  occupants  of  these  niches  are  chiefly  members  of  the  Imperial  household,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  this  Tryphaena  was  attached  to  the  service  of  that  notorious  princess,  and  was  manumitted  either  by  her  or  by  some 
member  of  her  family.  The  names  Valerius  and  Valeria  are  very  common  in  this  vault  and  in  the  neighbouring  Columbarium 
B.  We  find  the  sepulchres  of  servants  of  Messalina,  eg.,  sabinus,  messalina,  insul.  Moreover,  we  have  proof  that  the 
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in  the  living,  that  refuses  to  believe  there  can  be  no  communication  between  themselves  (the  survivors) 
and  those  who  have  been  separated  from  them  by  death.  The  widow,  whose  movements  our  traveller 
is  watching  with  a  genuine  intelligence  and  sympathy,  is  not  any  exceptional  example,  nor  would 
any  one  of  her  acquaintances  think  she  had  been  engaged  in  some  extraordinary  task  in  the  visit 
she  has  paid  to  the  Columbarium.  Among  the  inscriptions  to  be  seen  on  the  monuments,  are 
many  of  a  purport  such  as  the  following — A  husband  in  one  of  these  inscriptions  assures  his 
departed  wife  that  he  honours  her  remains  as  those  of  some  tutelary  power.  “  Spare,”  he  says, 


V 


'  ISINNIO  CAESAR 
^  CORPORPCVSMT 
SC  DKVSIANVS 


“dearest,  spare  thy  husband,  that  for  many  more  years  in  succession  he  may  regularly  bring 
you  his  offering  and  garlands,  and  fill  your  lamp  with  fragrant  oil.”  “The  whole  ancient  system 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  veneration  for  the  dead,”  observes  the  learned  Friedlander,  “  was  pur¬ 
posely  framed  with  a  most  marked  tendency  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  communion  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.”  The  resting  places  of  the  dead  were  not  silent  and  isolated  spots,  seldom 
visited  like  many  of  our  Christian  churchyards;  but  the  places  chosen  for  them  were  before  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  along  the  sides  of  the  great  high  roads  where  the  stream  of  daily  traffic  was 
the  busiest,  not  only,  as  Varro  observes,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  passers-by,  but  also  that 
these  passers-by  themselves  may  look  forward  to  their  own  coming  there,  as  to  a  resting-place  where 
they  will  be  most  in  the  way  of  being  continually  remembered  by  the  survivors,  and  this  not  simply 
by  their  immediate  friends  and  cotemporaries,  but  also  by  a  more  distant  posterity.  Titus  Lollius 
Masculus,  so  runs  a  Roman  inscription,  is  buried,  here  close  to  the  road,  that  the  passers-by  may  say, 


Valerius  Fntianus,  whose  name  is  here  attached  to  that  of  Tryphaena,  was  connected  with  the  household  of  the  Caesars  in 
another  inscription,  hard  by  in  the  same  vault,  in  which  we  read  : — 


D.M. 

CLAUDUE  AUG.  LIB.  NEREIDI 
M.  VALERIUS  FUTIANUS 
MATRI.  CARISSIMAS. 


D.M. 

M.  VALERIO  SYNTROPHO 
FUTIANUS 
LIB.  OPTIMO. 


“It  may,  then,  I  think,”  continues  Dr.  Lightfoot,  “he  considered  highly  probable  that  this  Valeria  Tryphaena  did  belong 
to  the  Imperial  household.  Now  Claudius  succeeded  his  nephew  in  A  D.  41,  and  from  that  time  till  her  death  (a.d.  48), 
Messalina  was  mistress  in  the  palace.  The  manumission  of  Tryphaena  not  improbably  falls  within  these  limits  ;  consequently,  as 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  in  a.d.  58,  the  Valeria  Tryphaena  of  the  inscription  was  coeval  with  the  Tryphaena 
saluted  by  St.  Paul. 

“The  result  we  obtain  then  is  this  :  St.  Paul  writing  to  Rome  in  a.d.  58  salutes  a  Tryphaena.  In  writing  from  Rome  to 
the  Philippians  some  four  years  later  he  sends  a  salutation  from  them  that  are  of  Caesar’s  household  (Philipp,  iv.  22),  speaking 
of  these  apparently  as  persons  well  known  to  the  Church  he  is  addressing,  and  therefore  probably  not  recent  converts,  but  those 
earlier  professors  of  Christianity  such  as  are  saluted  in  the  Roman  epistle.  Lastly,  we  know  that  there  was  a  Tryphtena  in  the 
Imperial  household  at  this  time,  and  the  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  common  one.  May  she  not  have  been  the  very 
Tryphaena  saluted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  form  a  link  of  connection  between  the  salutations  there  and  the  mention  of 
the  members  of  Caesar’s  household  in  the  Philippian  letter?  There  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  improbability  in  this  supposi¬ 
tion  ”  (see  Roman  Tombs,  Parker,  p.  19). 
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“  May  it  he  well  with  you,  Titus  LolliusT  Not  unfrequentlv  the  passer-by  is  solicited  to  give 
expression  to  some  good  wishes  in  their  behalf,  and  a  blessing  is  promised  them  if  they  comply. 
Sometimes,  even  a  reply  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased  in  which  he  returns  thanks,  so  that  a 
kind  of  dialogue  is  represented  as  passing  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  which  the  passer-by  may 
read,  as,  for  example,  “Hail,  Victor  Fabianus. 

The  gods  be  good  to  you,  my  friends,  and  you  way¬ 
farers,  the  gods  be  merciful  to  you,  who  do  not 
pass  by,  unnoticed,  Victor  Publius  Fabianus,  who 
was  in  the  censor’s  office  of  the  Roman  people. 

Safe  be  your  journey  and  safe  your  return !  And 
you  who  deposit  your  chaplets  or  scatter  flowers 
upon  me,  may  you  do  this  for  many  years !  ”  1 2  And 
as  the  belief  was  everywhere  found  in  existence 
that  the  dead  experienced  relief  from  these  proofs  of 
the  care  and  sympathy  of  the  living,  it  would  in  the 
same  manner  be  matter  of  universal  belief  that  the 
offerings  and  libations,  the  festive  banquets  at  their 
tombs,  the  floral  decorations,  particularly  those  of 
the  rose  and  violet  seasons,  with  which  their  monu¬ 
ments  were  adorned,  the  rays  of  the  freshly-filled 
lamp  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  fragrant  oil,  were 
all  highly  acceptable  to  the  departed.  Hence  all 
such  offerings  as  these  were  continually  made,  on 
the  ground  of  the  existing  belief  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  departed  to  be  able  to  continue  to  live 
on  in  the  memory  of  their  survivors.  In  the  same 
spirit  it  was  customary,  in  the  Greek  monuments 
of  the  dead,  to  represent  in  sculpture  or  painting 
scenes  from  the  past  life  of  the  deceased,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  thought  of  their  continued  exist¬ 


ence. 


The  visit  of  a  Roman  widow  to  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband  in 
one  of  the  Columbaria  of  Rome . 


However,  to  continue  our  tour  round  the  city  in 
company  with  our  travellers.  They  would  gladly 
have  visited  the  hypogceum  of  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  on  the  same  Appian  Way,  and  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  but  their  guide  intimating  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  admittance,  they  proceed 
in  their  circuit;  and  on  approaching  the  principal 
eastern  gate  of  the  city  by  which  the  Via  Prenestina  enters  Rome,  the  attention  of  the  party  is 
directed  to  the  tomb  and  effigies  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces  and  his  wife  Atistia,  with  its  inscription. 
“  This  Monument  is  that  of  Marcus  Vergilius  Eurysaces,  Baker  and  Contractor  for  the  dealers  in  pro¬ 
visions."  Our  travellers’  attention  was  drawn  to  it  bv  the  circumstance  that  the  good  baker 
appears  to  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  his  occupation,  that  he  seems  to  have  caused  his  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  designed  in  every  way  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  perpetuate  his  memory  as  that  of  a 


1  Orelli,  Inscriptions,  4743. 

2  Friedlander,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  vi.  The  ancient  belief  in  the  soul’s  immortality. 
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public  baker;  the  pedestal  or  lower  story  was  constructed  with  the  “panaria”  or  stone-troughs 
used  for  kneading  the  dough,  and  the  upper  portion  with  the  same  panaria  laid  on  one  side  so  as  to 
display  the  interior,  while  a  sculptured  frieze  crowned  the  top,  exhibiting  in  relief  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  baker’s  trade — the  grinding  of  the  corn  at  a  mill,  the  stone  of  which  is  being  turned  by 
the  labour  of  an  ass,  the  kneading,  the  weighing,  and  the  distribution  of  the  loaves.  The  monument 
was  in  a  triangular  shape,  and  on  one  of  the  three  sides  stood  the  portrait  figures  of  the  baker  him¬ 
self  and  his  worthy  wife,  sculptured  in  extremely  prominent  relief,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  engraving.  To  complete  the  character 
of  the  monument  as  the  tomb  of  a  baker,  an  inscription  on  the 
structure  runs  as  follows,  My  wife  was  one  Atistia,  a  most  excellent 
woman  during  the  whole  of  her  life ;  all  that  now  remains  of  her  is 
preserved  in  this  bread-basket,  indicating  a  conspicuous  piece  of 
travertine  stone  carved  in  the  form  of  the  “  panariunt  ”  or  bread¬ 
basket  in  which  the  ashes  of  Atistia  were  deposited,  and  which 
formed  part  of  the  monument.  Everywhere,  as  their  circuit  round 
the  walls  of  the  city,  following  paths  that  led  them  through  vine¬ 
yards  and  market-gardens,  caused  them  to  cross  the  various  consular 
high  roads  leading  to  the  city,  they  found  the  same  sights  as  on  the 
Appian  Way — each  side  of  the  highway  lined  with  the  monuments 
of  the  dead  in  every  variety  of  form.  Close  to  the  Porta  Salaria,  on 
crossing  the  “  Via  Salaria,”  the  road  leading  to  the  city  from  the 
territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  so  called  from  its  being  the  road 
through  which  salt  was  chiefly  brought  into  Rome,  the  monument  of 
which  the  reader  finds  an  accurate  representation  in  the  following 
engraving  attracted  their  attention.  On  stopping  to  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  they  found  it  to  be  sacred  to  the  “  Dii  Manes,”  of  a  youth  of 
the  name  of  Sulpicius  Maximus,  who  had  died  at  the  early  age  of 
is'iui/e  Atistia.  in  tkeir present  eleven  years,  having  been,  previous  to  his  premature  end,  victor  in  a 

competition  for  Greek  poetry,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
against  fifty-two  competitors.  The  monument  purported  to  be  raised  by  his  parents,  Qu.  Sulpicius 
Eno-rammus  and  Licinia  Januaria,  and  recounted  his  victory  over  the  fifty-two  competitors,  the 
extempore  Greek  verses  which  he  had  recited  being  engraved  on  the  foot  of  the  monument,  as  a 
proof  that  the  talents  of  the  youth  were  no  fond  fancy  of  his  friends,  as  also  to  obviate  any  idea  that 
his  parents  had  merely  been  indulging  their  own  affections  in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him. 
Continuing  their  circuit  they  passed  the  way  leading  to  the  Collis  Hortorum  (now  the  Monte 
Pincio),  and  came  to  the  celebrated  Porta  Flaminia  by  which  the  first  of  the  great  consular  highways, 
the  Via  Flaminia,  the  great  northern  approach  to  Rome  enters  the  city.  Here,  again,  the  same 
succession  of  the  monuments  of  the  dead  lined  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  among  the  innumerable 
inscriptions  which  recorded  the  names  and  families  of  the  deceased,  the  following  simple,  touching 
lines  on  one  of  the  monuments,  recording  the  death  of  a  young  girl,  caught  our  travellers’  attention. 

“  At  si  funereo  flores  periere  Decembri, 

Post  hyemes  florum  vita  secunda  venit. 

Villica  quam  distant  a  nostris  funera  florum, 

Flos  redit,  at  moriens  nulla  puella  redit.” 

“  If  December’s  frosts  are  the  death  of  the  flowers,  with  the  departure  of  December  the  flowers  revive.  _  How  sadly  do  our 
funerals  differ  from  those  of  the  flowers ;  the  flower  comes  again,  but  the  maiden,  once  dead,  never  returns. 

Our  travellers  had  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Tiber  bank 
south  of  the  city  to  the  corresponding  bank  of  the  river  on  the  north  side,  their  whole  journey 
havinf  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  when  both  the  length  and  the  fatigue  of  the  circuit 
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would  now  naturally  conspire  to  suggest  the  thought  of  following  the  course  of  the  Flaminian  Way 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  to  return  to  their  lodgings.  Their  guide,  however,  insisted  on  their  com¬ 
pleting  the  day  by  crossing  the  Campus  Martius,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome’s  most  characteristic 
temple  that  embodied  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  religion  of  Rome  in  a  wav  quite  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  on  their  afterwards  finishing  up  the 
dav  with  an  inspection  of  the  most  imposing  of 
all  the  funeral  monuments  of  Rome,  the  Mauso¬ 
leum  or  Mole  of  Hadrian,  which  that  emperor 
had  completed  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  now 
contained  his  ashes. 

The  Campus  Martius,  associated  with  the 
earliest  days  of  the  history  of  the  city,  was  not 
then,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  the  chief  site 
of  the  modern  city.  It  was  a  large  open  place 
outside  the  walls,  reserved  for  the  military  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  army  and  for  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  when  the  votes  of  the  centuries  were 
taken.  Nevertheless,  it  had  been  by  degrees 
invaded  with  various  public  buildings,  among 
which  the  Temple  of  the  Pantheon,  or  the 
shrine  of  all  the  gods,  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa, 
the  chief  military  commander  and  minister  of 
war  under  Augustus  Caesar,  with  the  baths 
adjoining  it,  formed  a  most  conspicuous  object. 

It  had  so  long  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  invasions  of  the  territory  of  the  various 
nations,  and  of  the  sieges  laid  by  Roman 
armies  to  the  various  cities  which  lay  in  their 
way,  solemnly  to  evoke  the  tutelary  deities, 
to  whose  care  the  citizens  had  entrusted  their 
cities,  promising  to  these  at  the  same  time 
greater  honours  if  they  would  leave  the  besieged 
city  and  come  to  Rome  to  make  it  their 
abode;  that  the  number  of  divinities  thus 

evoked  and  invited  to  Rome  had  exceeded  all  measure.  Hence,  when  the  world  was  restored  to 
peace  under  Augustus  Caesar,  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
empire  under  Augustus,  conceived  the  idea  of  discharging  the  debt  of  honour  which  the  Roman  army 
had  accumulated  by  the  building  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  “  Jupiter  Ultor,  including  the  honour  of 
Cybele  and  all  the  gods  who  had  been  invited  to  make  Rome  their  place  of  abode,  whence  its 
remarkable  name  of  the  Pantheon.1 2  The  funeral  monuments  of  Rome  had  borne  unmistakable 


The  Monument  of  Sulpicius  Maximus ,  near 


the  Porta  Salaria. 


1  This  destination  of  the  structure  raised  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  as  it  may  be  here  readily  allowed,  is  rather  a  conclusion  drawn 
partly  from  the  remarkable  name  of  Pantheon,  combined  with  the  evident  reasonableness  of  M.  Agrippa  having  had  the  motive 
thus  assigned  for  his  choice  of  the  name,  than  a  truth  for  which  any  very  direct  Gentile  testimony  can  be  adduced.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  confirmed  in  a  very  obvious  manner  by  the  Christian  tradition.  In  the  reign  of  Pope  Boniface  I\  .  (a.d.  608-614)  the 
Feast  of  all  Saints  was  instituted,  and  the  Pope  obtained  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Phoca',  the  gift  of  the  building 
as  it  then  survived,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  “  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  all  Christian  martyrs,”  as  the  befitting  analogous  change 
from  its  former  dedication  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  all  the  gods.  (See  Dyers  “  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  who 
quotes  from  the  Mirabilia  Urbis  Romse,  p.  354.)  The  building  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in  the  Pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.. 
who  has  left  a  record  of  his  work  in  the  following  inscription  “  Pantheon  otdificium  toto  terrarum  orbe  celeberrimum  ah 
A  grip  fa  A  ugusti  Gencvo ,  imfie  Jovi  ceterisque  mendacibus  Dus  die  at  um ,  <$Pc.  “  The  Pantheon^  a  building  dedicated  by  AT. 

2  Y 
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evidence  of  the  peculiar  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  city,  whose  citizens  came  from  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  belonged  by  birth  to  all  the  various  nations  of  the  empire,  but 
nevertheless  enjoyed  their  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  world’s  cosmopolitan  metropolis,  claiming 


The  Pantheon  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  now  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  ad  Martyres. 

there  all  the  honours  of  the  tomb,  not  as  aliens  and  strangers,  but  as  citizens.  The  novel  and 
unusual  form  of  this  particular  building  of  M.  Agrippa  consisted  in  its  being,  in  its  interior,  an 
imitation  of  the  vault  of  the  sky,  in  a  manner  quite  unknown  to  the  architecture  ot  Greece. 
And  this,  added  to  the  statues  of  the  heroes  in  their  niches  placed  all  round  the  circular  wall,  with 
many  vacancies  for  future  occupants,  seemed  to  our  visitors  to  bespeak  in  a  singular  manner  the 
peculiar  genius  and  character  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  nations,  and  the  metropolis  city  of  all 
alike,  as  well  for  the  various  populations  of  the  earth  as  for  the  celestial  deities  venerated  by  them 
according  to  their  national  rites.  After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  admiring  the  structure,  and  in 
meditating  on  the  singular  proof  it  .afforded  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  a  city  where  such  an 
edifice  was,  so  to  speak,  more  completely  at  home  than  it  could  be  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  a 
short  walk  of  an  easy  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  1  iber  and  to  the  bridge 
leading  over  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  on  which  stood  the  immense  mausoleum  or  tomb  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  then  recently  completed. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  had  been  finally  closed  after  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor  Nerva. 
The  ashes  of  Trajan  had  been  deposited  in  the  column,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  his 
forum  previous  to  his  setting  out  to  his  wars  in  the  east.  Hadrian,  therefore,  it  appears  had,  in 
consequence,  resolved  upon  the  construction  of  a  new  monument  that  might  serve  for  his  own 

Agrippa ,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  impiously  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  lying  gods,"  &c.  The  inscription  then  proceeds  to 
recount  the  dedication  by  Boniface  IV.  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Christian  martyrs,  together  with  the  repairs  carried  into 
effect  by  the  reigning  Pope,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  turrets  to  the  portico,  since  named  by  the  Italian  populace  the  “  Asses’ 
ears  of  Bernini.” 
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repose  after  death,  and  for  the  line  of  emperors  who  might  succeed  him.  This  was  the  mausoleum 
towards  which  our  party  of  tourists  were  now  directing  their  steps.  To  come  close  up  to  it  the 
Tiber  had  to  be  crossed  by  the  bridge,  as  it  then  existed,  but  as  the  view  was  not  at  that  time 
obstructed  bv  the  modern  buildings  which  now  cover  the  formerly  open  space  of  the  Campus 


The  Alausoleum  of  Hadrian  ( now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ),  in  its  present  condition. 


Martius,  its  firm  solid  quadrangular  basement  presented  itself  to  the  eye  immediately  upon  their 
quitting  the  precincts  of  the  Pantheon.  Upon  this  solid  basement  rose  a  circular  edifice  of  two 
storeys  in  height,  each  surrounded  by  a  row  of  columns,  the  diameter  of  the  upper  circle  being 
proportionately  less  than  that  of  the  lower  storey.  Between  the  Doric  pilasters  of  the  basement  they 
observed  a  number  of  funeral  inscriptions,  and  between  the  columns  of  the  two  circular  storeys 
numerous  statues,  and  pedestals  readv  for  the  reception  of  the  statues  which  were  expected  to  come 
there  in  due  time,  indicative  of  Rome’s  characteristic  twofold  genius, — its  care  for  perpetuating  the 
memory  and  the  fame  of  its  great  men  who  had  already  ennobled  their  city,  and  its  conviction  that 
it  was  able  to  look  forward  to  a  long  line  of  similar  great  public  men  for  the  future.  The  mason rv 
of  the  round  building  was  encased  with  a  covering  of  Parian  marble,  and  surrounded  with  pillars, 
those  of  the  upper  storev  belonging  to  the  Corinthian  order;  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  roof 
surmounted  bv  a  bronze  pine  cone  and  the  effigies  of  two  peacocks,  which  are  still  preserved,  and 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  palace.  Hadrian  died  at  Bains  where  his  remains  were 
burnt,  and  the  ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden  urn  which  was  encased  in  a  sarcophagus  of  porphyry, 
occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  pile.  The  last  emperor  of  Rome  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  in  this  structure,  it  mav  be  observed,  was  Septimius  Severus,  who  died  in  York. 
From  this  date  forwards  the  monument  has  undergone  almost  innumerable  vicissitudes,  in  which  its 
sacred  character  as  a  tomb,  protected  bv  the  laws  of  religion,  has  been  completely  lost,  and  exchanged 
for  that  of  a  prison  and  a  stronghold,  for  state  and  military  purposes. 
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XII.  The  main  result,  then,  which  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  we  have 
passed  them  in  review,  may  certainly  be  said  to  have  impressed  upon  the  mind,  is  a  strong  sense  of 
the  deep  religious  solemnity  which  the  metropolis  of  the  nations  attached  to  the  tombs  of  her  citizens, 
and  generally  to  all  that  concerned  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  the  preservation  of  their  memory  among 

the  living.  We  seem 
to  look  round  in  vain 
for  the  signs  of  any¬ 
thing  substantially  new 
which  the  Christian 
religion  has  introduced, 
as  regards  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  to  supersede 
the  ancient  religion  of 
the  city.  The  religious 
laws  of  Rome  protect 
the  spot  where  an  in¬ 
terment  has  been  made, 
as  a  sacred  place  that 
cannot  be  claimed  by 
the  heirs  as  inheritance 
for  the  purpose  of 
alienation.  “  Once  a 
tomb  always  a  tomb,” 
is  the  maxim  of  the 
ancient  Roman  law, 
which  the  Christian 
religion  willingly  ac¬ 
cepts  and  seeks  to  per¬ 
petuate.  The  hope  of 
a  future  life  beyond  the 

grave  has  been  no  new  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  common  religious  heirloom  of  all  the 
nations  and  people  of  the  entire  earth,  and  one  that  forms  part  of  the  primitive  revelation  which  was 
given  to  Adam  after  his  banishment  from  Paradise,  was  republished  from  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  carried 
away  from  that  centre  into  all  the  remote  corners  of  the  habitable  globe  where  the  sons  of  men  have 
wandered  in  search  of  a  dwelling  and  a  resting-place.  In  our  retrospect  of  the  exploring  tour  of  our 
imaginary  party  of  travellers  round  the  walls  of  Rome,  we  are  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important 
truth  that  what  we  have  been  supposing  falls  in  an  epoch  of  the  city’s  history  at  least  as  far  advanced 
as  the  middle  of  the  second  Christian  century.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  has  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  his  ashes  rest  in  his  gigantic  sepulchre,  none  the  more  really  secure  for  its  apparent 
power  to  defy  hostile  aggression.  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  mind  that  expresses  itself  in  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  Rome  exhibiting  signs  of  being  a  deeply  religious  mind,  we  are 
again  not  to  overlook  a  very  significant  fact,  that  by  this  time  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Rome 
really  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  religious  spirit,  not  simply  confined  to  the  city  itself,  but  embracing 
a  large  portion  of  the  whole  world.  The  spirit  of  ancient  Rome  had  been  distinguished  from  the 
beginning  by  a  very  marked  and  rigid  conservatism  of  ancient  usages.  The  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  public  worship  of  the  city  and  for  the  succession  of  the  sacrifices  had  all  been  digested  by 
Numa  Pompilius,  according  to  a  fixed  calendar  that  provided  a  settled  order  of  ritual  observance  for 
the  entire  year,  subject  to  modification,  as  time  advanced,  bv  decrees  of  the  Senate,  passed  in 
conjunction  with  the  College  of  the  Pontifices  and  their  head  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Rome. 


The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (from  Can  ilia’s  restoration ). 
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Cicero  preserves  the  text  of  one  of  these  laws  of  Numa,1  strictly  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  any 
new  cult  into  the  city,  and  when  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus  became  the  occasion  of  a  secret  religious 
society  being  formed  in  Rome,  very  severe  measures  had 
to  be  taken  by  the  Consul  Postumius,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate,  to  suppress  it.  The  consul,  in  his  speech  to 
the  people,  who  were  alarmed  at  the  severity  of  these 
precautions,  says  to  the  public  assembly  that  the  men  who 
were  most  learned  in  all  human  and  Divine  law  have 
judged  nothing  to  be  more  destructive  of  religion  than 
when  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  be  offered  “  by  foreign  and 
not  by  our  own  authorised  rites.”2  However,  as  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  character  of  the  city  developed  itself,  the  reli- 
<nous  rites  of  the  nations  found  their  way  into  Rome  in 

D  • 

defiance  of  all  the  ancient  prohibitive  legislation.  Con¬ 
nivance  and  toleration  had  long  since  become  a  standing 
necessity  of  the  government  of  the  city,  and  as  the  law 
also  allowed  the  Senate  a  discretion  in  the  introduction 
of  new  cults  into  the  city,  under  public  authority,  this 
discretion  had  been  somewhat  liberally  used,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population,  who 
appear  to  have  shown  a  verv  marked  leaning,  amongst 
others,  to  the  religion  of  Isis,  introduced  from  Egypt. 

Tacitus,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  speaks  of  Rome  as  having 

1  .  1  .  .  _  .  The  Bronze  Cone  formerly  on  the  apex  of  the  Mole  of 

thus  become  a  centre  “  to  which  everything  that  IS  shameful  Hadrian,  now  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican. 

and  atrocious,  wherever  existing,  ends  by  finding  its  way  thither”  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44).  When, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  come  in  the 
Roman  sepulchral  inscriptions  upon  traces  of 
the  formula  commonly  found  on  Egyptian 
tombs,  “  May  Osiris  grant  thee  the  waters  of 
refreshment,”  mingling  with  the  more  genuine 
Roman  inscriptions,  such  as  “  Touch  not  this 
urn,  0  mortal !  respect  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
parted,”  we  seem  to  discover  the  truth  that 
for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  the  end  of 
human  life  is  naturally  suggestive  of  thoughts 
of  religion  and  piety;  and  that  the  immemorial 
traditions  of  the  primitive  revelation  of  a  future 
life  are  everywhere  accustomed  to  assert  their 
power  in  connection  with  death  and  the  last 
resting-place  of  man — the  tomb. 

XIII.  The  vast  domain  of  inquiry  which 
the  subject  of  the  piety  of  the  Gentile  world, 
as  displayed  in  its  sepulchral  monuments,  pre¬ 
sents  to  view,  would,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
the  extremely  cursory  survey  we  have  been 
able  to  take  of  it,  remain  incomplete  in  one 

important  particular  if  we  did  not  nlace  be-  Cinerary  Urn,  with  its  inscription,  found  in  a  Columbarium  in  the  vicinity 
1  1  of that  of  the  servants  of  the  household  of  Ccesar. 


1  “  Separatim  nemo  habessit  deos  neve  novos  neve  advenas  nisi  publice  adscitos.” — De  Leg.  ii.  7. 

2  “Non  patrio  sed  externo  ritu.” — 1.  ivy,  xxxix.  15. 
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fore  our  readers  a  specimen  from  a  somewhat  numerous  class  of  later  sepulchral  monuments, 
in  which  Rome  and  the  nations  continued  to  display  their  belief  in  the  superhuman  origin 
of  the  soul,  and  their  hope  of  a  future  life.  The  sarcophagi,  the  monuments  here  referred  to, 
were  ornamented  by  sculptures  of  the  most  varied  kind,  the  subjects  of  which  were  drawn  from  the 
received  mythologies,  few  being  much  earlier  than  the  Augustan  age.  The  sample  which  our 
engraving  represents  is  one  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  “  Prometheus  Sarcophagus.”  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  entire  history  of  a  human 
soul,  in  a  very  complete  manner.  “Minerva,”  to  quote  here  the  description  of  M.  Ampere,  “  places 
on  the  head  of  a  female  figure,  which  Prometheus  has  just  completed,  a  butterfly,  that  is  to  say,  a 
soul.  The  sisters,  the  Parcae,  are  also  present,  and  the  portion  of  the  bas-relief  in  which  they  are 
found  represents  the  career  which  is  about  to  be  begun.  The  earth  and  the  sea  are  noticeable,  for 
they  are  the  world  of  the  living.  Above,  in  a  chariot,  is  a  figure  pursued  by  a  dragon.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bas-relief  the  whole  design  has  reference  to  death.  A  sleeping  genius  leans  his  torch 
reversed  against  a  corpse.  A  female  figure  holds  on  her  knees  the  roll  of  human  destiny,  spread  out 
as  a  something  which  has  been  already  read,  the  chariot  of  the  moon  is  flying  towards  the  west,  and 


The  Prometheus  Sarcophagus ,  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  The  recumbent  figure  is  thought  not  to  belong  to  it. 

Mercury  is  carrying  off  a  young  girl  who  has  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is 
intended  to  represent  the  soul  conveyed  to  the  world  below.  The  deliverance  of  Prometheus,  as 
pourtrayed  on  this  sarcophagus,  and  also  in  the  Columbarium  of  the  Villa  Pamphili,  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  delivery  of  the  soul.  Hercules,  the  deliverer  of  Prometheus,  figures  here  all  the  more 
naturally  from  being  known  on  other  funeral  sculptures  as  the  introducer  of  a  soul  to  Olympus. 
Such  is  M.  Ampere’s  description  of  this  remarkable  monument;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  learn  that  so  generally  well  informed  a  student  of  Roman  antiquities  is  able  to  conclude  a 
long  chapter  that  he  devotes  to  a  minute  and  searching  description  of  a  large  number  of  similarly 
sculptured  monuments,  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  general  wreck,  representing  scenes  from 
the  current  poetical  mythology,  with  the  following  significant  reflections: — “  Our  investigations  have 
at  least  revealed  to  us  numerous  allusions  to  the  religious  mysteries,  and  have  made  us  acquainted 

1  M.  Ampere,  Histoire  Romaine  a  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  202. 
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with  the  meaning  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  symbols  referring  to  them.  We  have  learned  to 
decipher  these  hieroglyphics  of  life  and  death,  ever  identical,  and  which  contain  the  secret  of  the 
belief  of  the  Romans  respecting  the  future  life.  We  have  perceived  indeed  that  they  give  expression 
to  a  kind  of  hesitation,  unhappily  only  too  natural  in  the  presence  of  the  tomb,  between  the  idea  of 
destruction  and  the  idea  of  immortality,  but  it  is  the  latter  on  the  whole  that  carries  the  day,  as 
indeed  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  another  life  always  ought  to  carry  the  day  with  every  upright 
intelligence,  in  spite  of  the  revolt  of  our  imagination,  which  feels  itself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
realising  to  us  that  which  our  inmost  convictions  proclaim  and  our  reason  affirms.”1 

The  real  attitude  of  the  Christian  religion  as  regards  its  relation  to  this  piety  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Gentile  world,  the  forlorn  and  deceived  but  not  irreligious  Gentile  world,  towards  the  tombs 
and  the  memories  of  the  dead,  is  often  made  the  subject  of  not  a  little  serious  injustice  and  misre¬ 
presentation  by  some  mistaken  zealots  on  the  Christian  side.  Even  our  cursory  survey  cannot  fail 
to  have  brought  to  light  how  much  of  what  is  touching  and  tender  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentile 
religion  of  the  tomb,  which  proclaims  its  unmistakable  origin  from  the  original  Divine  revelation 
given  to  men,  the  light  of  which,  however  sadly  obscured,  has  never  been  wholly  lost.  If  we  might 
here  suppose  a  wise  and  charitable  Christian  evangelist  to  have  been  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  bereaved  Gentile  parents,  the  members  of  the  burial  club,  who  in  their  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  daughter  placed  the  following  inscription  on  her  funeral  urn,  “  We,  the  mourning  parents, 
in  the  name  of  our  child,  entreat  our  colleagues  for  the  time  being,  and  all  who  may  come  after  us, 
and  say,  may  none  of  you  ever  experience  similar  sorrow,  if  you  have  the  care  to  keep  her  tomb  in 
repair  and  to  maintain  a  lamp  always  burning  at  the  cost  of  the  club ,”2  could  he  have  been  likelv 
to  have  addressed  an  acrimonious  reproach  to  them  for  their  ignorant  pagan  superstition  ?  The 
evangelists  of  the  Gospel,  by  whose  labours  the  nations  were  reclaimed  from  their  errors,  were 
most  certainly  not  the  men  to  speak  a  single  harsh  word  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  lamp  burning 
night  and  day  before  the  tombs  of  the  Christian  dead  has  been  a  devotion  again  and  again 
accepted  by  the  Christian  religion,  without  the  shadow  of  an  objection  on  the  ground  of  its  previous 
acceptance  in  the  Gentile  world.  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  Christian  religion  even  changed  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Gentile  language,  as  a  learned  French  author  very  properly  observes,  “When  in  these 
Gentile  inscriptions,  wives  or  children  say  that  they  make  their  pious  foundations  in  memory  of  their 
husband  or  their  father,  ob  memoriam  mariti ,3  our  thoughts  at  once  turn  to  the  chapels  which 
were  raised  over  the  Catacombs  on  the  spot  where  the  saints  were  buried  and  which  before  the  times 
of  Constantine  were  called  4  Memories  of  the  Martyrs,’ — Memories  Martyrum.”  These  annual 
observances,  banquets,  or  sacrifices,  which  were  enjoined  upon  the  burial  clubs,  under  the  idea  of 
securing  their  perpetuity,  what  else  are  they  except  that  which  the  Church  calls  a  “  perpetual 
service”?  Only  this  observance,  instead  of  being  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth,  has  been 
transferred  by  the  Christian  religion  to  the  anniversary  of  the  death.  The  real  life  to  the  Christian 
dates  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  eternity.4  What  other  course,  again,  could  any  well- 
informed  Christian  preacher  have  taken,  as  regards  the  widow  whom  we  have  seen  coming  with  her 
servant  and  her  little  son  to  burn  her  incense  and  to  deposit  her  chaplet  of  flowers  upon  the  mortuary 
urn  in  the  Columbarium  where  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband  were  deposited,  except  very  greatly 
to  commend  her  piety  and  her  sense  of  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  omit  to  conclude  with 
the  words  of  St.  Paul — “  I  show  you  a  still  more  excellent  way”?  (i  Cor.  xii.  31).  What  you  are 
now  engaged  in  doing,  a  well-instructed  evangelist  would  doubtless  have  said  to  her,  proceeds  from 
a  belief  handed  down  by  an  immemorial  tradition  of  religion,  a  true  part  of  the  Divine  revelation 
given  by  God  to  the  whole  human  race  in  the  person  of  their  first  ancestor.  It  is  the  fruit  of  your 
excellent  piety  and  religious  affection  for  your  husband  and  the  father  of  your  little  child ;  most 
heartily  and  sincerely  do  I  commend  you  for  it,  but  I  show  you,  in  Christian  charity,  a  “  still  more 

1  M.  Ampere,  Histoire  Romaine  a  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  257.  2  Corp.  Inscrip.,  lat.  ii.  2102. 

3  Orelli.,  2417.  4  Gaston  Boissier,  La  Religion  Romaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
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excellent  way.”  The  God,  who  in  the  beginning  gave  that  revelation  of  Himself,  the  echoes  of 
which  have  never  been  lost,  and  which,  indeed,  you  are  now  obeying  in  what  you  are  engaged  in  doing, 
has  recently  still  further  completed  His  work,  and  has  had  such  infinite  mercy  and  charity  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  He  has  fulfilled  His  promises  long  since  made,  and  has  taken  a  very  and 
true  human  nature  from  a  Holy  Virgin  who  became  His  mother,  by  a  miracle  not  known  in  the 
experience  of  men,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Virgin.  In  this  human  nature  lie  has  offered  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father,  dying  a  victim  for  the  sins  of  all  the  world,  under  a  sentence 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  His  name  remission  of  sins  is  now  offered 
to  all.  Believe  in  Him  and  be  baptized,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  far  more  excellent 
memory  of  your  deceased  husband  than  that  in  which  you  are  now  busy.  You  will,  then,  gain 
the  title  to  offer  for  him  far  more  acceptable  prayers,  and  you  will  be  in  the  good  way  to  obtain  for 
him  a  far  more  merciful  judgment  in  the  last  day  when  all  flesh  shall  see  their  Redeemer  and  shall 
be  called  to  appear  before  His  judgment-seat.  What  you  are  now  piously  and  religiously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  I  cannot  but  greatly  commend,  but  I  show  you  a  still  more  excellent  way,  the  way  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  who  has  come  down  from  heaven,  and  whose  heavenly  message  to  every  frail  and 
erring  child  of  man  bv  His  prophet  is,  “  Ho!  all  ye  that  thirst  come  to  the  waters,  and  ye  that  have 
no  money,  hasten,  buy,  and  eat,  come,  buy  without  money  and  without  exchange  wine  and  milk  ” 
(Isa.  lv.  1),  and  who  again  says,  by  His  evangelist,  “The  spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come;  and  he 
that  heareth,  let  him  say,  Come;  and  he  that  thirsteth,  let  him  come;  and  he  that  will,  let  him 
receive  the  water  of  life  without  price”  (Apoc.  xxii.  17). 
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THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  CHAIR  OF  ST.  PETER  IN  THE  O ST  RIAN  CEMETERY. 

1.  The  Christian  society  owed  its  liberty  for  the  construction  of  its  catacomb  cemeteries  to  the  religious 
regard  of  Rome  for  the  burial  places  of  the  dead.  II.  The  providential  destination  of  the 
catacomb  cemetery  as  the  school  of  the  living.  III.  Christianising  influences  of  the  catacomb 
cemetery  over  the  Gentile  population.  IF.  The  charm  of  rest  in  the  Christian  underground 
cemetery  as  contrasted  with  the  feverish  and  agitated  life  of  the  city  above  ground.  V.  Some 
of  the  principal  features  and  characteristic  marks  of  a  Gentile  Roman  funeral.  FI.  The 
significance  of  the  Gentile  desire  to  associate  the  blood  of  human  victims  with  their  funeral  rites 
oj  the  dead.  I II.  The  marvellous  fidelity  with  which  the  Christians  preserved  the  secret  of 
their  underground  cemeteries.  Fill.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  catacomb  cemeteries,  and 
their  recent  restoration  to  general  notoriety  the  result  of  a  special  providence.  IX.  Parlous 
causes  of  the  Catacombs  coming  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  X.  Their  discovery  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  partial  exploration.  XI.  St.  Jerome’s  description  of  his  roaming  about  the 
galleries  of  a  catacomb.  XII.  Principal  features  of  the  catacomb  cemetery.  XIII.  The 
“  Cemeterium  Ostrianum,”  in  which  St.  Peter  erected  his  chair.  XIF.  The  circumstances  of 
its  recent  discovery  and  identification.  XF.  The  singular  providence  of  the  concealment  of  a 
jurisdiction  under  the  earth  endowed  with  the  mission  to  subdue  the  whole  world  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  XI  I.  Comparison  of  the  See  of  St.  Peter  with  the  other  powers  of  the  earth. 
XV II.  The  Papacy  the  sole  real  barrier  to  the  formation  of  the  despotism  of  an  universal 
military  empire. 


ONSIDERING  the  unusual  weight  which  attaches  to  a  code  of 
law,  that  remains  to  the  present  day  the  chief  accepted  standard 
of  civilised  jurisprudence  among  all  nations,  it  cannot  pass  for  an 
ordinary  circumstance  that  we  possess  the  text  of  one  of  the 
early  laws  of  Rome,  which  enacts,  “  Let  the  rights  of  the  dead  importance  at- 
be  deemed  holy ;  let  the  dead  who  have  received  burial  be  held  as  tachedr\0  ‘l16, 

u  _7*  •  »  tt  .  #  rites  of  buna! 

dim.  1  Here  we  have  the  belief  in  the  truth  of  a  future  life  by  the  religious 
formally  accepted  as  a  basis  for  the  public  legislation  of  the  city,  en  1  e  "ur  1  ' 
and  likewise  the  legal  recognition  of  the  religious  sanctity  of  the 
rites  of  sepulture.  In  the  descent  of  Tineas  to  the  shades  below, 
his  guide,  the  aged  priestess,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  who  and 
what  were  the  crowds  of  souls  that  were  seen  by  them  clustering 
on  the  shores  of  the  turbid  river,  over  which  they  were  themselves  about  to  be  ferried,  had  replied 
that  they  were  the  multitude  of  those  who  had  not  received  burial,  and  that  consequently  they  could 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  over  the  stream.  Charon,  the  ferryman,  had  been  observed  by  Tineas  to 
have  admitted  these  and  those  into  his  bark  while  others  had  been  repelled.  With  the  reason  for  this 
Tineas  had  just  been  made  acquainted,  when  Pal  inunis,  who  had  fallen  overboard  from  the  vessel  of 

1  “  Deorum  manium  jura  sancta  sunto,  sepultos  leto  datos  divos  habento,  sumptum  in  olios  luctumque  minuunto” 

(Cicero,  De  Leg.  ii.  9). 
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./Eneas  and  had  been  drowned,  approaches,  and  makes  a  mournful  appeal  to  them,  the  sybil  warning 
him  that  his  appeal  must  be  in  vain  so  long  as  his  body  remained  without  the  rites  of  burial. 

“  Desine  fata  Deum  flecti  sperare  precando.” 

— sEneid,  vi.  376. 

Such  testimony  as  the  above  the  more  nearly  concerns  our  subject,  because  without  it  we  should 
fail  to  be  able  to  understand  the  real  force  of  the  religious  ground  which  Rome  had  for  attaching  her 
deep  importance  to  the  rites  of  sepulture  for  the  dead,  and  we  should  miss  our  grasp  of  the  cause 
how  the  Christian  society  came  to  enjoy  what  proved  of  such  inestimable  importance  to  it,  viz.,  its 
long  term  of  unmolested  security  for  the  formation  of  its  own  subterranean  Rome  of  the  Catacombs. 
The  laws  of  Rome  were  founded  upon  and  reflected  the  religion  of  the  city,  and  with  the  forfeiture 
of  life  to  the  public  law  justice  was  satisfied.  All  legal  penalty  and  disability  ceased  the  moment  the 
accused  had  once  expiated  his  offence  bv  his  death. 


The  wisdom  of 
God  shown  in 
providing  the 
Catacomb 
cemeteries. 


The  end  of  life 
the  moment  of 
victory  for  the 
Christian  in 
Rome. 


II.  Our  wonder  can  thus  scarcely  be  too  great  at  the  wisdom  of  the  provision  which  the  Divine 
care  had  herein  made  for  the  Christian  society.  In  the  early  infancy  of  the  Church,  though  indeed 
the  kind  of  danger  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  at  all  peculiar  to  its  infancy,  the  fear  was,  lest  the 
Christians  might  grow  weary  of  their  condition  of  incessant  daily  protest  against  the  dominant 
idolatry,  luxury,  and  unrestrained  abandonment  to  vicious  and  immoral  indulgence  with  which  thev 
were  surrounded,  conjoined  as  this  was  to  superior  wealth,  social  rank,  and  intelligence.  St.  Paul 
had  often  inculcated  this  duty  of  patient  perseverance,  never  omitting  to  append  the  appropriate 
exhortation,  “  Let  us  not  break  down  in  our  well  doing,  for  in  God’s  time  we  shall  reap  our  reward 
if  we  do  not  fail  through  weariness”  (Gal.  vi.  9).  “Again  and  again,”  he  had  said,  “turn  over  in 
your  thoughts  the  memory  of  Him  who  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself,  lest 
you  be  wearied  in  your  minds  and  break  down”  (Heb.  xii.  3).  Nothing  could  be  more  real,  as 
perhaps  it  may  be  easy  for  us  at  the  present  day  to  understand,  than  this  very  danger  of  growing 
weary  of  the  perpetual  daily  protest  of  Christian  life  against  that  which  must,  from  its  very  magnitude, 
have  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  invincible.  St.  Paul  indeed  had  given  expression  to  the  prayer, 
“  May  the  God  of  peace  speedily  beat  down  Satan  under  your  feet  ”  (Rom.  xvi.  20);  but  if  the  citizen 
of  Rome  who  had  become  a  Christian  had  trusted  himself  as  he  walked  along  the  streets  on  his  dailv 
avocations  to  follow  his  own  vein  of  thought,  where  could  have  been  his  hope  of  seeing  the  desired 
effect  follow  ?  From  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  inhabitant  all  were  paving  their  homage  to  the  temples 
of  the  religion  of  the  empire ;  whereas  he  himself  had  embraced  a  religion  brought  into  the  city  from 
the  nation  and  people  of  the  Hebrews,  which  he  saw  compelled  to  use  the  very  greatest  circum¬ 
spection  in  order  to  exist,  and  forced  to  hold  its  meetings  under  the  protection  of  private  dwellings, 
and  even  in  underground  burial  places  of  the  dead.  Could  his  mind  then  have  reverted  to  anv  other 
thought  than  to  that  of  the  end  of  life,  as  the  sole  hope  of  victory  ?  How  could  it  be  possible  for 
him,  looking  dispassionately  at  the  city  and  at  the  manner  in  which  it  held  all  the  nations  subject  to 
itself,  according  to  any  human  calculation,  to  hope  to  see  his  own  faith  change  its  position  in  his 
lifetime  to  become  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  city  and  the  Roman  world  ?  He  could  not  fail 
to  know  from  his  own  everyday  experience  that  he  had  embraced  a  faith  which  was  virtually  an 
outlaw  from  all  public  protection  of  the  law  courts,  and  preserved  from  hostile  attack  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  constant  vigilance  and  caution  with  which  it  was  careful  to  withdraw  itself  from 
public  observation.  What  could  he  possibly  fix  his  mind  upon,  as  likely  soon  to  reverse  the  existing 
state  of  things  and  to  bring  about  a  visible  triumph  for  his  own  cause?  How  could  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  of  Rome  at  this  time  fail  to  be  thrown  upon  the  conviction  of  the  transitory  character  of 
everything  in  this  life  ?  How  could  there  be  any  other  victory  which  he  could  propose  to  himself  as 
fairly  within  his  reach,  except  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  his  own  particular  persevering  to  the  end 
in  the  path  marked  out  to  him  by  his  Christian  creed,  on  the  faith  of  the  promise  in  the  Gospel, 
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“  He  that  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved”?  “This  is  the  victory,”  St.  John  had  said,  “  that 
overcometh  the  world,  our  faith.”  “Who  is  he,”  he  continues,  “  that  overeometh  the  world?  He 
that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ”  (i  John  v.  4).  The  whole  Roman  world,  St.  John 
would  seem  to  say  to  the  Christian,  is  against  your  faith  and  your  religion,  your  victory  consequently 
consists  in  your  being  able  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  fashion  of  the  world  which  you  see  to  be  so 
completely  against  you,  is  not  a  thing  that  possesses  any  perpetuity;  it  cannot  help  itself;  pass  awav 
it  must.  This,  then,  was  the  truth  which  was  the  secret  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Christian 
of  Rome  to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  world.  As  for  a  present  and  a  visible  victory,  which  would 
take  the  supremacy  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Roman  world  in  his  own  lifetime,  in  the  thought  of  this 
no  one  in  the  first  or  second  century,  or  even  in  the  third,  could  have  indulged  except  as  the  merest 
dream.  If  there  was  to  be  a  victory,  it  was  to  be  obtained  simply  and  solely  as  an  act  of  personal 
endurance  to  the  end.  As  the  aged  Mattathias  had  said  to  his  sons,  the  brothers  Machabees,  “  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  words  of  a  man  who  is  a  sinner,  for  his  glory  is  dung  and  rottenness ;  to-day  he  is  raised 
on  high,  and  to-morrow  he  is  not  found ;  he  has  been  turned  again  to  his  earth,  and  his  thoughts  have 
perished”  (1  Mach.  ii.  62).  With  the  soldier  of  an  ordinary  army  the  prospect  before  him  is  the 
possibility  that  he  may  be  slain  in  battle  or  be  taken  prisoner,  or  otherwise  that  he  will  live  to  see 
and  taste  the  fruit  of  the  victory  of  his  army;  but  with  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  at  that  particular 
time,  a  victory  could  be  possible  exclusively  on  the  pattern  of  that  of  St.  Paul,  “  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  race,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforward  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
justice,  which  the  Lord  shall  give  me  in  that  day,  the  just  judge,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  who  love 
His  coming”  (2  Tim,  iv.  7).  As  regards  this  world  there  was  no  present  victory'  possible  either  for  the 
soldier  or  for  the  army.  Both  remained  in  their  normal  condition,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  world, 
which  was  opposed  to  them.  The  victory  was  exclusively  for  the  individual  soldier,  and  this  victory 
came  to  him  at  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  finally  passed  out  of  the  reach  of  all  those  who  might 
have  had  anything  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  religion.  Without  a  very  clear  and  decided  gift 
of  Christian  faith,  this  victory,  to  be  obtained  only  during  the  last  moments  of  life,  was  manifestly 
not  one  to  be  very  generally  appreciated. 

In  a  society,  then,  called  to  this  supernatural  condition  of  a  life  of  victory  over  the  world  that 
could  be  seen,  how  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  wise  disposition  of  the  Divine  Providence  by  which 
it  was  brought  about,  that  the  society  thus  exposed  to  this  perpetual  trial  of  its  faith  in  the  streets  of 
the  cityr,  was  led  by  the  necessity  of  its  position  into  continual  communication  with  the  burial  places 
of  its  dead,  and  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time  the  perfect  freedom  for  the  construction  and  undisturbed 
possession  of  its  peculiar  cemeteries  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  deeply  religious  legislation  of 
the  city? 

The  religious  genius  of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  anticipated  the  Christian  society  in  respect  of  the 
living  being  encouraged  to  make  their  best  efforts  to  cling  to  and  maintain  the  pious  thought  and 
conviction  that  the  separation  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  caused  by  death,  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  deemed  total  and  complete;  that  the  hope  of  future  reunion  might  be  religiously  enter¬ 
tained,  and  in  the  meantime,  as  the  corollary,  consonant  alike  to  nature  and  religion,  that  prayers 
and  suffrages,  pious  memories  and  sacrifices,  were  to  be  admitted  to  fill  up  the  temporary  void  which 
death  had  introduced.  The  general  voice  of  the  Gentile  world  had  pronounced  in  almost  unanimous  The  religion  of 
accents  that  the  dead  were  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  living  were  to  be  called  upon  through  bon^crfsynf- 
the  religion  of  the  tomb  to  cherish  the  hope  of  beino;  reunited  in  the  future  life,  and  that  in  the  between 
strength  ol  this  hope  it  was  an  act  of  religion  to  labour  to  perpetuate  their  memory.  Here  the  the  Christians. 
Christian  society  had  the  very  great  happiness  of  not  being  involved  in  any  protest  against  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  only  difference  between  them  was  that  the  Christian  families  returning  from 
their  visits  to  their  underground  cemeteries,  would  come  away  with  holier  and  better  thoughts  than 
were  within  the  reach  of  their  Gentile  fellow-citizens.  In  the  Christian  cemetery  the  visitors  had 
found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  burial-place  of  those  who,  in  numerous  instances,  had  died 
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under  the  sword  of  the  executioner  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  of  those  who  had  patiently  waited  for 
the  coming  of  their  Lord,  always  intent  upon  good  works  and  prayer.  The  very  rude  paintings 
themselves,  and  the  emblematic  adornments  of  the  Christian  tomb,  spoke  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his  father  Abraham,  shadowing  the  Divine  Victim 
of  the  Cross,  the  water  brought  from  the  rock  by  the  rod  of  Moses  figuring  the  waters  of  baptism, 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  life  foretelling  the  future  resurrection  of  the  Christian  dead,  and  numerous 
other  subjects  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  describe  in  detail,  all  tended  to  form  the  mind  of  the 
Christians  into  a  fixed  and  permanent  mould  of  faith.  The  peculiar  providence,  then,  which  we  are 
so  much  called  to  admire,  is  that  by  which  the  Christian  cemeteries  came  to  enjoy  the  protection  of 
the  public  laws  and  of  the  religion  of  the  city,  and  this  even  during  the  very  times  themselves  when 
the  religion  of  which  they  were  the  cemeteries  was  the  object  of  the  fiercest  persecution.  This 
continued  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  Gentile 
world  became  so  violent  that  it  broke  through  all  restraints  of  legality,  and  left  the  Christians  to  the 
sole  resource  of  their  supernatural  endurance. 

It  was  then  in  the  school  of  these  underground  cemeteries,  thus  protected  by  the  public  law  of 
Rome,  that  the  Christian  population  became  imbued  with  their  invincible  religious  conviction  that 
“  the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away,”  and  that,  no  matter  what  action  the  antagonist  world  of 
Rome  might  be  disposed  to  take  against  them,  their  vocation  as  Christians  required  them  to  resist, 
patiently,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives,  but  still  to  resist.  Without  the  aid  of 
strength  given  from  above  it  must  be  manifest  that  no  human  society  could  have  been  capable  of 
such  resistance.  When  the  miracle,  however,  had  been  worked,  by  which  countless  numbers  were 
brought  to  understand  that  their  all  was  staked,  for  both  time  and  eternity,  on  the  fidelity  of  their 
resistance,  we  cannot  then  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  end  the  victory  remained  with 
the  society  that  showed  itself  capable  of  this  superhuman  resistance.  Nevertheless,  it  will  remain 
for  the  sequel  of  the  history  to  show  what  an  almost  countless  number  of  the  faithful  were  called 
upon  to  learn  and  practise  this  lesson  of  resistance  before  the  mighty  empire  yielded  itself  up  as 
vanquished,  and  publicly  confessed  the  faith  of  the  Victim  of  the  unjust  judgment  of  the  Roman 
procurator  of  Judea,  as  worthy  to  sit  on  the  Imperial  throne. 


The  Roman 
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III.  The  care,  then,  of  ancient  Rome  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  speaks  for  itself  as  an  heirloom 
that  could  have  come  down  from  no  other  source  than  the  primitive  Divine  revelation,  while  it  had 
manifestly  retained  far  more  of  the  lineaments  of  the  primitive  Divine  truth  than  the  numerous 
other  portions  of  the  religion  of  Rome  which  had  fallen  a  preyr  to  the  popular  errors.  Singular  to 
say,  the  chief  point  of  approximation  to  each  other  of  the  Christian  and  the  Gentile  world  was  at 
the  end  of  life,  in  the  rites  of  sepulture  and  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  No  inquiring  Gentile  seems 
ever  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  Christian  cemetery  without  his  sooner  or  later 
asking  for  baptism,  such  being  almost  the  certain  result  of  his  visit.  Above  ground  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  a  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion  was  opposed  by  numerous  and  powerful 
obstacles.  Not  many  wise,  not  many  noble,  confessed  the  faith  of  Christ  so  openly  as  to  give 
courage  to  the  timid  applicant  to  follow  their  example,  but  everywhere  the  Christians  bore  an  ill 
name,  the  reproach  of  Christ  and  of  His  Cross.  The  Jews,  wherever  found,  hated  those  who  were 
known  to  them  as  having  thrown  open  their  peculiar  privileges  to  the  Gentiles,  and  who  confessed 
One  whom  they  had  crucified,  holding  Him  to  be  their  Lord  and  their  God.  The  Gentile 
stumbled  at  the  scandal  of  the  Cross  and  resented  the  restriction  which  the  Christian  rule  of  life 
imposed  on  their  excesses  and  their  vicious  indulgence,  while  they  were  also  intelligibly  shy  of  a 
religion  known  to  be  under  proscription  from  the  public  law's  of  the  city  and  its  empire.  Once, 
however,  underground  in  the  Christian  world  of  the  Catacombs,  where  the  transitory  character  of 
the  life  of  the  city  saw  its  condemnation  written  in  a  perfectly  intelligible  language  on  every  grave 
where  a  Christian  lay  buried,  the  fascination  exercised  by  the  Roman  world  above  ground  was 
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broken,  and  any  further  place  for  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  mere  words,  “  requiescas  in 
Deo” — “mayest  thou  rest  in  God!”  sufficed  to  carry  judgment  in  the  mind  of  a  religious  and  well- 
disposed  Gentile  against  the  life  of  a  city  where  no  rest  in  God  could  enter  into  the  thoughts,  still 
less  be  found.  It  might  be  quite  true  that  on  the  return  to  the  city,  the  fascination  of  its  power, 
its  great  name,  and  its  busy  life  would  resume  its  empire,  and  the  rest  and  sombre  light  of  the 
Christian  city  of  the  dead  would  be,  as  it  were,  charmed  away  from  the  thoughts  by  the  vehement 
inroad  of  the  debates,  the  pleasures,  and  the  spectacles  of  the  living  city’s  agitated  existence.  But 
“  the  eye,”  says  the  man  who  most  of  all  men  has  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  “  is  not 
satiated  by  seeing,  nor  is  the  ear  filled  by  hearing  ”  (Eccles.  i.  8) ;  and  singularly  enough,  the 
strongest  testimony  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Gentile  world,  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
judgment  of  Solomon,  is  found  in  a  writer  who  is  the  most  decided  of  all  adherents  to  the  school  of 
the  philosopher  Epicurus,  whose  distinctive  doctrine  is  that  the  highest  good  consists  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  A  more  curious  example  of  the  practical  contradiction  of  the  master  by  the  disciple, 
who,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  unimpeachably  sincere  in  his  profession  of  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  loftiness  without  a  parallel  of  the  master’s  genius  and  the  greatness  of  the  work  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  which  he  alone  had  accomplished  for  the  otherwise  “blind  and  miserable  minds  of  men,”1  is 
not  to  be  found  in  either  the  Gentile  or  the  Christian  world.  However,  the  discrepancy  between 
the  disciple  and  his  master  renders  the  testimony  itself  all  the  more  remarkable,  which  is  as  follows — 

“Eximia  et  veste  et  victu,  Convivia,  Ludi, 

Pocula  crebra,  unguenta,  coronae,  serta  parantur 
Nequicquam,  quoniam  medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  floribus  angat. 

Aut  quod  conscius  ipse  animus  se  forte  remordet 
Deddiose  agere  aetatem,  lustris  que  perire.” 

— Lucret .  iv.  1125.2 

IV.  Even,  then,  if  the  visit  to  the  Christian  catacomb,  and  the  sweet  sense  of  rest  and  perfect 
freedom  from  the  disquieting  and  unsatisfying  turmoil  and  dissipation  of  the  life  of  the  city,  could 
often  become  for  the  time  being  effaced,  it  would  by  no  means  be  necessarily  entirely  lost.  The 
increasing  inward  dissatisfaction  with  the  pleasures  of  the  life  of  the  city  to  which  Lucretius  bears 
testimony  as  that  which  fell  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  would  enforce  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  wise  man,  that  have  their  application  for  all  times,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  coming 
of  the  years  when  a  man  will  have  to  say,  “  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them”  (Eccles.  xii.  1).  This  would 
be  sure  to  bring  back  to  the  mind  of  the  religious  Gentile  Roman  the  memorv  of  his  having  seen  in 
the  Christian  cemetery  the  tokens  of  a  faith  that  presented  a  substantial  form  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  that  placed  before  him  the  signs  and  watchwords  of  things  that  did  not  as  yet  appear,  to  which 
nothing  that  he  could  discover  in  the  city  furnished  anything  parallel.  All  these  things  he  might 
know  were  within  his  own  reach.  The  Gentile  Roman  could  quickly  convince  himself  that  the 

1  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Lucretius  to  his  master  Epicurus  : — 

“  Deus  ille  fuit  Deus  inclute  Memmi 
Qui  princeps  vitae  rationem  invenit  earn,  quae 
Nunc  appellatur  SAPIENTIA,  quique  per  artem 
Fluctibus  e  tantis  vitam  tantisque  tenebris 
In  tam  tranquillo  et  tarn  clara  luce  locavit.” — V.  8. 

2  Splendid  dresses  and  feastings,  convivialities,  games,  cups,  perfumes,  crowns  and  garlands,  all  are  procured  in  vain — 

“For  in  the  fountain  where  the  sweets  are  sought 
Some  bitter  bubbles  up  and  poisons  all  the  draught. 

First  guilty  conscience  does  the  mirror  bring, 

Then  sharp  remorse  shoots  out  her  angry  sting, 

And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves  at  strife, 

Upbraid  the  long  misspent  luxurious  life.” 

— Dryden's  Version 
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Christian  society  not  only  did  not  bar  the  gates  of  its  city  against  him,  but  acknowledged  very 
distinctly  that  it  had  a  special  mission  to  increase,  and  to  gather  into  its  fold  daily  “  such  as  should  be 
saved.  He  could  easily  satisfy  himself  that  he  would  be  made  perfectly  welcome,  that  the  duties 
of  worship  which  would  be  required  from  him  would  be  found  a  much  more  reasonable  service  than 
those  of  his  existing  religion,  with  the  advantage  of  their  regular  recurrence  each  seventh  day  and  of 
a  fixed  calendar  of  principal  festivals.  Why  should  I  be  my  own  great  enemy?  the  Gentile  Roman 
might  say.  The  most  popular  poet  of  this  great  city  is  perpetually  ringing  changes  in  his  poetry 
on  the  truth  that  “we  all  must  die!  Cocytus  with  its  black  stream  has  to  be  visited.”  “The 
estate,  the  home,  and  the  charming  wife  has  to  be  quitted.”  “  Sooner  or  later  the  lot  will  come 
forth  from  the  urn.”  “  Remember,  Dellius,  you  have  to  die.”  “  Pale  death  visits  with  an  even 
step  the  cot  of  the  pauper  and  the  tower  of  the  king.” 

“Hfqua  lege  Necessitas 
S.ortitur  insignes  et  imos 

Orane  capax  movet  urna  nomen.” 

— Hor.  iii,,  Odes,  i.  14. 

“  The  inevitable  falls  with  an  even  law  upon  the  greatest  and  the  least,  the  capacious  urn  turns 
over  every  name.”  Why,  then,  should  I  also,  this  religious  Roman  would  not  fail  to  say  to  him¬ 
self,  not  remember  death,  and  if  so  where  can  I  die  with  greater  aid  and  assistance  at  my  bedside 
than  among  the  Christians?  and  where  can  I  be  buried  with  equal  piety  or  equal  hope  of  being 
remembered  than  as  a  Christian  in  a  Christian  cemetery?  where  else  can  I  have  the  same  com¬ 
forting  assurance  for  the  future  life  ?  Why,  then,  should  I  be  my  own  greatest  enemy,  and  not 
unite  myself  to  a  society  that  even  acknowledges  its  mission  not  merely  to  receive  me  if  I  apply, 
but  to  seek  for  me  and  to  bring  me  without  my  applying  within  the  walls  of  its  city  ?  But  if  I 
join  myself  to  the  Christians  the  thought  would  crop  up,  Do  they  not  bear  an  ill-name?  Are  they 
not  chiefly  from  the  lower  strata  of  society  ?  Shall  I  not  among  them  forfeit  my  proper  social  rank 
and  status  ?  Questions  of  this  kind,  as  we  may  be  sure,  often  rose  up  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman, 
and  then  the  memory  of  the  Christian  catacomb  would  make  its  rejoinder,  Am  I  not  the  clearest 
evidence  that  “  the  figure  of  this  world  passes  away  ”  ?  Why,  then,  be  so  solicitous  for  a  thing  over 
which  you  can  only  have  so  very  precarious  a  kind  of  hold  ?  If  vou  mean  to  lay  hold  of  a  prize 
that  is  to  last  for  eternity,  you  must  surely  see  the  reasonableness  of  your  giving  up  for  it  something 
of  time!  Yes;  but  the  thought  would  again  rise  up,  I  have  numerous  friends  and  family  con¬ 
nections, — they  are  all  opposed  to  this  Christian  society,  they  call  it  an  impious  superstition  and  a 
subverter  of  the  laws  of  Rome,  they  will  all  turn  against  me  and  disown  me,  and  as  I  have  observed 
in  numerous  instances,  they  can  hear  no  reason  !  Are  they  to  stand  in  your  way  ?  However,  a 
Christian  friend  would  reply,  No!  They  will  hear  no  reason!  This  is  tyranny;  and  no  true 
Roman  ever  quails  before  a  tyrant  wherever  found.  If  a  true  Roman  has  once  fixed  his  mind 
deliberately  upon  a  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  nothing  but  a  voice  from  above  will  turn  him 
aside.  If  there  is  a  truth  to  be  found  among  the  Christians  which  is  not  be  found  elsewhere,  let 
friends  and  near  relations  mind  their  own  business  and  not  interfere  with  you  and  vour  resolve  to 
embrace  it. 

“  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium; 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida.”1 

— Hor.  iii.,  Odes,  iii.  1. 


1  “  He  that  is  just  and  firm  of  will, 

Doth  not  before  the  fury  quake 
Of  mobs  that  instigate  to  ill; 

Nor  hath  the  tyrant’s  menace  skill 
His  fixed  resolve  to  shake.” 

— Martin  s  Version 
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Thus  the  Christian  society  ever  continued  to  increase,  and  on  its  own  ground  — the  prospect  of 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  the  vicinity  of  death,  the  terror  of  what  was  to  come  after 
death,  and,  above  all,  the  hope  of  the  prize  to  be  obtained  when  life  was  over — it  was  invincible. 

The  Roman  city  could  only  plead  against  the  Christians  its  own  ancient  laws,  its  religious  observances 
handed  down  from  former  times,  and  the  example  of  its  unconquered  emperors.  But  the  Christian  Unanswer- 
society  could  reply  to  this,  All  to  which  you  appeal  is  of  no  avail ;  vou  yourselves  cultivate  the  reli-  of  theTh re¬ 
gion  of  the  tomb,  which,  by  your  own  confession,  is  what  awaits  vou.  Of  this  tomb  that  vou  admit Uans' 
awaits  you,  I  alone  possess  the  secret,  only  with  me  will  you  find  that  which  you  seek,  therefore 
come  to  me  to  learn  the  secret  of  which  you  show  plainly  how  much  you  feel  the  need.  Thus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  men  death  was  constituted  in  a  miraculous  manner  the  wav  of 
life  to  the  living,  and  the  Gentile  piety  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  Gentile 
religion  of  the  tomb,  in  the  course  of  time,  wonderfully  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  exchange  its  own 
shattered  and  broken  fragments  of  the  primitive  revelation  for  the  greater  spiritual  treasures  now 
restored  to  all  nations  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Gospel.  Death  proves  to  the  Gentile  nations 
the  chief  way  to  the  new  life  of  Christian  faith,  and  it  was  the  sweet  odour  of  paradise  comine  from 
the  Christian  cemetery  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  verifying  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet — 

Opacros  6.kov(tlov 

a vfipaviv  6vt)<tkov<tl  KOfiifav. 1 — Asc/iylus  Again.,  776. 

It  was  this  same  sweet  odour  of  paradise  that  helped  to  give  the  marvellous  superhuman  couraee 
to  the  Christian  martyr  in  the  midst  of  his  tortures,  which  so  frequently  caused  the  bystanders  to 
cry  out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  martyr  Venantius,  “  The  God  of  Venantius  is  the  true  God,  destroy 
all  our  gods !  ” 

V.  It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  describe  at  any  length  all  the  various  ceremonies  connected 
\vith  a  Roman  funeral,  but  now  that  we  have  in  the  main  established,  and  can  be  presumed  to  be  in 
possession  of,  the  true  relation  subsisting  between  the  Gentile  Roman  and  the  Christian  Roman  burial 
of  the  dead,  we  must  not  entirely  pass  it  over.  We  have  seen  how  the  former  adheres  to  what  remains 
of  the  good  and  holy  traditions  of  the  primitive  revelation  with  a  very  touching  and  sincere  piety,  and 
is  only  waiting  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  higher  and  better  Christian  truth  in  order  to  become, 
in  numerous  instances,  a  willing  and  devoted  adherent  to  it,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  feel  a  little  more 
of  Christian  interest  in  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  funeral  that  bespeak  for  them¬ 
selves  their  origin  from  the  light  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation. 

As  soon  then  as  life  had  passed  away,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased  approached  to  impress  a 
kiss  on  the  lips  which  were  now  motionless,  and  all  then  united  in  a  joint  cry  of  wailing  (con- 
clamatio).  There  followed  after  this  the  accustomed  preparations,  in  which  time  has  made  little  or 
no  change,  by  which  the  body  was  made  ready  for  the  lying  in  state  previous  to  its  beinv  carried  in 
procession  to  the  funeral  pile,  where,  according  to  the  custom  that  now  prevailed  in  Rome,  it  would 
be  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  fire,  when  the  ashes  would  be  carefully  gathered  together,  to  be 
finally  deposited  in  a  funeral  urn  and  laid  in  their  place  in  the  family  sepulchre.  The  lying  in  state 
usually  took  place  in  the  atrium  or  hall  of  entrance  to  the  mansion,  the  feet  being  turned  towards 
the  door.  Incense  was  here  burned  at  stated  times,  and  a  pine  or  cypress  tree  placed  before  the  door 
announced  to  the  passers-by  that  a  death  had  taken  place. 

In  the  procession  to  the  funeral  pile  a  master  of  ceremonies  (designator)  directed  the  movements 
of  all  who  took  part;  and  in  the  burial  of  persons  of  distinction  it  was  the  custom  for  the  funeral 
party  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  forum,  where  the  bodv  was  set  down  before  the  rostra, 
when  one  of  the  near  relatives  pronounced  a  discourse  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  This 
done,  the  procession  resumed  its  march  to  the  place  where  the  bodv  was  to  be  burned.  Here  it  was 


1  Bringing  an  involuntary  courage  to  men  in  the  presence  of  death. 
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again  laid  down,  when  the  near  relations  all  approached  to  give  the  farewell  kiss.  This  last  act  of 
affection  being  terminated,  once  more  the  general  cry  of  wailing  was  raised  (conclamatio),  when  the 

body  was  lifted  up  and  laid  on  the  wood  of  the  funeral  pile,  which 
assumed  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  lofty  construction  made  up 
with  pine  wood  and  other  easily  inflammable  materials.  Around 
were  to  be  seen  a  circle  of  cypress  trees,  often  planted  there  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  general  wailing  erv  the  nearest  kinsman 
stepped  forward  with  a  lighted  torch,  but  with  an  averted  face,  to  set  fire 
to  the  pile.  During  the  burning  of  the  body  the  “  prseficae,”  or  hired 
mourners,  continued  their  wailing,  to  which  all  present  from  time  to  time 
joined  in  with  their  responses. 

Medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  As  soon  as  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile  had  done  its  work,  the  yet  glowing 

‘tmm^Rtsfs/i^inCoC/lA’o/  ashes  were  gathered  together,  and  their  heat  extinguished  by  being  sprinkled 
the  Kogus  or  funeral  pile.  with  wine  and  milk.  They  were  then  deposited  in  the  funeral  urn  or  chest, 

and  were  three  times  sprinkled  with  lustral  water  by  a  priest,  preparatory  to  being  taken  into  charge 

to  be  placed  in  the  family  hypogseum  or  cemetery,  or  in  the 
“  columbarium,”  if  the  deceased  happened,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  to  belong  to  a  burial  club,  in  which  case  the  mortuary  urn 
was  taken  and  deposited  in  the  niche  assigned  to  it  by  the  officers 
of  the  club.  When  all  was  concluded,  the  chief  praefica  entoned 
in  a  high  voice  the  word  ilicet  (ire  licet),  “  let  all  retire,”  when 
all  who  had  accompanied  the  funeral  began  to  take  their  respec¬ 
tive  courses  to  return  to  their  several  homes,  but  not  before  the 
principal  mourners  had  frequently  saluted  the  deceased,  several 
times  repeating  the  formula,  Vale,  vale,  vale,  “  Farewell,  farewell, 
farewell,  we  shall  all  follow  thee  in  the  order  that  nature  shall 
appoint.” 1  The  chief  mourners  and  the  relatives  and  friends  then 
returned  to  a  funeral  banquet,  called  “  silicernium,”  the  precise 
import  of  which  word  remains  very  obscure,  when  not  unfre- 
quently  also  a  dole  of  food  (visceratio)  was  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

VI.  Two  important  features  in  the  rites  and  observances  that 
followed  the  Gentile  Roman  funeral  claim  our  attention,  though 
on  very  opposite  grounds.  The  first  bears  a  sad  though  not  a 
surprising  testimony  to  the  urgent  need  which  was  experienced  for 
the  coming  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  redemption,  while  the 
second  contains  rather  a  pleasing  and  consoling  assurance  that  so 

much  of  the  primitive  Divine  revelation  still  survived.  In  a 

Roman  Gentile  funeral,  when  all  that  concerned  the  immediate 
rites  and  observances  of  the  day  itself  of  the  funeral  was  complete,  there  was  no  such  thing  known 

1  The  funeral  rites  are  minutely  described  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ^ineid,  where  the  Trojans  under  ^neas  render  the  last 

rites  to  the  body  of  their  companion  Misenus  : — 

“  Corpus  que  lavant  frigentis  et  ungunt 

Fit  gemitus.  Turn  membra  toro  defleta  reponunt, 

Purpureas  que  super  vestes  velamina  nota 
Conjiciunt.  Pars  ingenti  subiere  feretro 
Triste  ministerium,  et  subjectam  more  parentum 
Aversi  tenuere  facem,”  &c. 

— /Eneid,  vi.  219. 


Statue  of  a  Prcefica  or  hired  mourner,  from  a 
marble  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
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as  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  survivors  that  all  was  simply  over,  that  the  deceased 

was  now  to  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  indeed  the  sooner  the  better,  in  order  that  the 

survivors  might  be  the  more  able  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  enjoyment  of  life,  with  the  less  to 

remind  them  of  the  common  fate  that  awaited  them  also.  The  “  novissima  verba  ”  to  which  such  a  The  Gentile 

sacred  character  was  attached  in  the  Gentile  Roman  burial  consisted  in  the  “  farewell !  we  shall  [om^nsists 

all  follow  thee  in  the  order  that  nature  shall  appoint;”  and  these  words  practically  contained  the  ,^g°thememory 

pledge,  “in  the  meantime  we  shall  by  no  means  forget  thee.”  Here  we  may  exclaim,  Would  that  °f  the  dead. 

the  manner  in  which  this  pledge  was  carried  into  execution  had  been  in  every  respect  blameless ;  but 

had  it  been  blameless  the  religion  of  the  heathen  world  would  not  then  have  stood  in  such  deep  need 

of  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Prophet  to  correct  its  errors.  The  remark  we  have  here  to  make 

belongs  to  a  great  and  important  question,  viz.,  the  testimony  which  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 

Gentile  world  that  were  known  and  practised  among  all  the  nations  at  every  period  before  the 

Gospel,  bear  to  the  sense  of  longing  desire  which  the  whole  human  family  have  always  evinced  for 

a  sacrifice  which  had  the  power  to  atone  for  sin  and  to  re-establish  friendship  between  man  and  his 

Divine  Creator  and  Judge.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  citv  forbade  women  in  funerals  to  draw  blood 

from  their  cheeks,  or  to  join  in  the  funeral  lamentation  (non  genas  radunto  neve  lessum  habento), 

but  the  universal  desire  in  the  Gentile  world  for  associating  a  sacrifice  of  bloodshed  with  the  funeral 

rites  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by  laws.  Blood  was  held  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  to 

be  the  seat  of  life,  and  with  them  blood  and  life  were  identical.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Hebrew 

law,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Leviticus.  “  The  life  of  all  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given 

the  blood  to  you,  that  in  it  you  should  expiate  for  your  souls  upon  the  altar,  and  that  the  blood 

should  be  to  you  for  an  expiation  of  the  soul”  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  St.  Paul  reminds  the  Hebrews  that 

this  is  the  enactment  of  their  law,  “  For  everything  according  to  the  law  is  cleansed  with  blood,  and 

without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins”  (Heb.  ix.  22).  The  gladiatorial  shows 

in  Rome,  which  became  at  length  a  perfect  passion  with  the  populace  in  the  times  of  the  empire, 

and  which  were  probably  the  most  fruitful  of  the  many  sources  of  demoralisation  by  which  the 

empire  was  brought  to  its  ruin,  originated  in  the  desire  that  the  shedding  of  blood  should  be  associated 

with  the  rites  of  burial.  Achilles  had  selected  twelve  Trojan  youths  from  the  captives  for  sacrifice 

at  the  tomb  of  Patroelus,  and  Hineas  had  reserved  the  four  sons  of  Sulmo  for  a  like  fate.  In  the 

year  of  the  city  (a.u.c.  490)  the  two  brothers  Bruti  celebrated  the  funeral  of  their  father  with  the 

combat  of  gladiators.  As  the  spectacles  gained  ground  in  popular  estimation  they  became  entirely 

separated  from  the  celebration  of  funerals.  In  various  other  respects  the  Gentile  pietv  towards  the 

dead  strikingly  bespeaks  its  origin  from  a  Divine  source.  On  the  mortuary  urn  being  deposited  on 

the  tomb,  an  altar  was  placed  before  it  on  which  incense  was  burned ;  on  the  ninth  day  particular 

sacrifices  were  offered,  which  were  repeated  at  stated  times;  the  urn  was  then  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 

flowers,  which  was  from  time  to  time  renewed,  and  in  numerous  instances  provision  was  made  for  a 

lamp  being  kept  perpetually  burning  before  it.  In  numerous  instances  also  the  anniversary  day  of 

the  death  was  observed  by  a  funeral  banquet,  of  which  those  who  had  previously  visited  the  ashes  of 

the  deceased,  and  had  been  present  at  the  prayers  and  memories  made  in  his  or  her  behalf,  were 

invited  to  partake. 

It  was  thus  to  this  really  deep  and  pious  Roman  religion  of  the  tomb  which  we  have  been 
describing  that,  under  God,  the  Christians  of  Rome  owed  the  tranquil  and  undisturbed  possession 
for  more  than  two  centuries  of  their  subterranean  cemeteries;  and  it  was  the  same  true  piety  of  their 
Gentile  neighbours,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  external  cause,  that  contributed  to  the  extension 
and  continual  increase  of  the  Christian  name.  It  is  becoming  time,  however,  to  turn  our  attention 
to  the  introducing  the  reader  to  the  Christian  cemeteries  themselves,  so  far  at  least  as  description, 
aided  by  the  arts  of  design  and  illustration,  by  which  the  skill  of  the  present  century  is  able  so 
powerfully  to  supplement  the  feebleness  of  mere  words,  may  suffice  to  bring  them  in  an  intelligible 
manner  under  his  inspection. 

3  A 


The  Christian 
cemeteries  were 
constructed  on 
land  that  re¬ 
mained  private 
property. 
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combs  being 
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\  II.  We  are  then  already  acquainted  from  the  preceding  chapter  with  the  important  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Christian  society  in  forming  its  subterranean  cemeteries  merely  followed,  easily  and 
naturally,  in  the  track  already  struck  out  by  the  previous  customs  of  the  city.  That  the  Christian 
cemeteries  again  are  all  outside  the  city  walls,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying 
map  (page  393)>  is  nothing  but  a  second  natural  consequence  of  the  ancient  legislation  which 
prohibited  all  burials  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  law  that  was  only  occasionally  relaxed,  and  then 
not  without  very  special  reasons.  That  these  cemeteries  are  found  in  various  directions  in  the 
territory  lying  around  the  walls  of  the  city,  arose  from  circumstances  over  which  the  Christian  society 
itself  had  but  slender  control.  As  one  after  another,  the  different  landed  proprietors  of  the  city 
became  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  they  esteemed  it  a  high  honour  to  give  burial  on  their 
land  to  those  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith,  and  around  the  spot  known  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  tomb  of  a  martyr  others  of  the  Christians  naturally  desired  to  be  buried.  We  have  no  very 
early  example  on  record  of  land  having  been  bought  publicly,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
Rome,  for  the  purposes  of  a  Christian  cemetery.  And  so  long  as  the  Christian  society  was  compara¬ 
tively  little  influential  and  continued  to  exist  in  its  state  of  outlawry,  liable  at  any  moment  to  the 
issue  of  an  imperial  edict,  which  placed  their  mode  of  life  and  their  consciences  in  a  state  of  open 
and  direct  collision  with  the  public  law,  any  such  purchase  would  have  had  very  formidable  difficulties 
placed  in  its  way.  The  precaution  was  thus  never  quite  out  of  season,  that  the  access  above  ground 
to  the  Christian  cemetery  should  be  secured  by  the  legal  rights  of  private  property,  the  owners  of 
which  could  use  their  power  of  ownership  to  disguise  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery  from  casual 
observers  in  any  way  which  pleased  them,  and  could  have  the  power  to  drive  away  all  loiterers  and 
spies  from  its  vicinity,  simply  using  their  rights  as  private  proprietors  for  this  purpose,  without  giving 
ground  to  the  inference  that  anything  in  particular  existed  which  was  being  concealed  from  view. 
Everything  thus  depended  upon  perfect  good  faith  being  observed  by  all  concerned  in  the  duties  of 
this  guardianship.  How  completely  any  one  of  these  cemeteries  might  come  in  progress  of  time  to 
resemble  an  entire  underground  city,  with  its  long  galleries  or  streets  of  tombs  crossing  and  inter¬ 
secting  each  other,  we  learn  at  the  present  day  from  those  which  have  already  been  discovered  and 
partially  explored  :  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Christian  faith  that  no  instance  is 
known  of  any  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  their  guardians,  or  of  the  men  who  were  employed  as 
“  fossores  ”  in  their  excavation,  in  betraying  their  existence  to  the  hostile  authorities  in  a  season  of 
persecution.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  instances  happened  where  parties  of  military 
forced  their  way  into  them,  and  put  both  the  bishops  and  their  priests  to  death  at  the  very  altar ;  but  at 
this  time  the  Christian  society  had  come  to  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
that  their  very  number  opposed  itself  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  existence  of  their  cemeteries 
a  complete  secret  from  the  observation  of  those  whose  attention  had  once  been  formally  awakened. 

VIII.  Before,  however,  we  can  conveniently  ask  our  readers  to  commit  themselves  to  our 
guidance  in  a  visit  to  one  or  more  of  these  subterranean  cities  of  the  dead,  a  natural  inquiry 
suggests  itself  which  seems  to  call  for  an  answer.  For  when  we  insist  so  strongly  upon  the 
eminently  providential  purpose  which  these  Christian  subterranean  cemeteries  served,  not  merely 
as  places  of  rest  for  the  sacred  relics  of  the  dead,  but  as  holy  places  where  the  living  found  con¬ 
tinual  refreshment  and  encouragement  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  course,  and  where  even  the 
Gentiles  who  were  occasionally  trusted  with  the  secret  of  their  existence  very  speedily  learned  the 
truths  of  faith,  the  wonder  becomes  all  the  more  surprising  how  they  afterwards  came  to  pass  so 
completely  out  of  recollection.  It  was  not  before  the  fifteenth  century  that  their  existence 
was  found  out,  after  their  having  lain  underground  practically  neglected  and  forgotten  for  a 
period  almost  approaching  to  a  thousand  years.  It  seems  at  first  sight  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  this  should  have  happened.  However,  the  cemeteries  exist  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
fact  of  their  re-discovery  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  disputed  by  no  one.  It  remains,  therefore,  but 
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Causes  of  the  Gradual  Disappearance  of  the  Cataco?nbs. 

to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  passing  thus  completely  out  of  the 
memory  of  the  living,  notwithstanding  the  all-important  part  which  they  had  played  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian  society  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence. 

Tike  evervthino-  else  that  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Christian  religion,  this  remarkable  Existence  of  a 

'  &  J  .  _  ,  ,  .  .  providential 

disappearance  of  the  Roman  catacomb  cemeteries  for  so  many  centuries,  and  their  restoration  in  reason  for  the 
our  particular  century  to  the  universal  notoriety  which  the  existing  arts  of  illustration  and  the  Proenseonf”eestora' 
existing  facilities  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  works  of  literature  are  so  well  able  to  procure  for  Catacombs  to 
them,  must  be  an  event  in  the  order  of  the  Divine  Providence  which  directs  the  course  of  all 
human  thimrs,  that  has  its  own  merciful  and  beneficent  purpose  in  view.  It  may  not  indeed  be 
within  the  range  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  to  attempt  to  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  the 
particular  nature  of  this  purpose ;  but  in  a  general  way  many  reasons  of  piety  and  religion  obviously 
call  upon  us  not  to  doubt  but  that  it  has  been  founded  upon  wise  and  grave  motives.  We  have 
already  learned  the  truth,  that  causes,  which  to  all  appearance  are  simply  natural,  are  permitted  to 
have  their  full  play  in  bringing  about  the  various  events  which  afford  us  matter  for  our  reflection ; 
and  as  has  been  already  said,  God  shows  that  He  draws  near  to  us  by  His  employment  of  human 
agencies  in  carrying  out  His  designs.  Because,  then,  the  disappearance  of  the  catacomb  cemeteries 
from  the  knowledge  of  so  many  Christian  centuries  may  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  various  con¬ 
current  and  seemingly  natural  causes,  they  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  action 
of  the  Divine  Providence  which,  we  should  be  willing  to  believe,  has  for  wise  reasons  removed  them 
from  the  observation  of  so  many  centuries  to  restore  them  in  so  marked  a  manner  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  own.  Our  speculations  here  must  necessarily  partake  of  the  imperfection  of  all  human 
attempts  to  fathom  the  counsels  of  God,  but  we  may  still  venture  to  think,  that  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  faith  was  strong,  the  singular  evidence  of  these  cities  of  the  dead  was  less  directly  needed 
by  the  Christian  people.  Whereas,  as  the  world  grows  older  and  the  times  draw  nearer  to  which  the 
remarkable  words  of  the  Gospel  apply,  “  Christ,  when  He  cometh,  thinkest  thou  He  shall  find 
faith  on  earth  ?  ”  (Luke  xviii.  8) — the  Christian  people  may  stand  in  real  need  of  the  aid  which  they 
will  be  able  to  derive  from  the  evidence  contained  in  these  cemeteries,  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
beautiful  arts  of  our  century  are  so  well  capable  of  carrying  over  the  whole  world. 

IX.  When  the  Christian  religion  had  come  by  its  supernatural  powers  of  endurance  to  gain 
the  right  of  citizenship  under  the  protection  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  underground  cemeteries 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  concealment  and  a  refuge  from  per¬ 
secution;  and  now  a  new  era  begins  to  set  in  with  regard  to  them.  Little  by  little  their  use  as 
places  of  burial  falls  into  desuetude,  and  the  graves  of  the  dead  begin  to  be  formed  according  to 
the  universal  custom,  as  this  always  has  existed  and  exists  at  the  present  time  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  marked  where  requisite  by  the  honour  of  the  funeral  monument.  The  subterranean  ceme¬ 
teries  remained,  indeed,  objects  of  public  interest,  and  were  even  frequented  at  times  by  large  crowds, 
who  came  out  of  devotion  to  visit  the  shrine  or  tomb  which  was  known  as  the  burial-place  of 
some  particular  martyr.  The  Pope  St.  Damasus,  in  the  fourth  century  (a.d.  366—384),  distin¬ 
guished  himself  during  a  long  reign  bv  the  care  which  he  caused  to  be  taken  of  them,  introducing 
mural  decorations  and  inscriptions  frequently  in  the  form  of  Latin  verses.  When  pilgrims  came 
to  Rome  from  the  remoter  provinces  of  the  Church,  these  underground  cemeteries  of  the  days  of 
outlawry  and  proscription  remained  for  many  generations  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  comers 
from  a  distance,  as  spots  where  both  their  pietv  and  their  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
monuments  of  their  much-tried  predecessors  in  the  faith  was  sure  to  meet  with  the  best  reward. 

It  was  this  same  cause  which  was  ultimately  destined  to  become  the  occasion  of  these  cemeteries 
being  closed  up  and  forgotten.  Impiety  and  unbelief  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  society  is 
always  found  treading  close  upon  the  heels  of  piety  and  religion,  and  no  sooner  have  the  fruits  of 
the  one  become  visible,  than  like  the  harpies  described  in  the  “  iEneid  ”  of  Virgil,  the  invasions  of 
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sacrilege  and  irreligion  quickly  burst  in  to  destroy  and  efface  that  which  they  have  no  capacity  to 
enjoy.  Christian  piety  had  covered  Europe  in  this  manner  with  Cathedral,  Abbey,  and  Collegiate 
churches,  which  unbelief  and  impiety  has  since  reduced  to  ruin  and  neglect,  and  substantially  the 
same  late  was  destined  to  befall  the  underground  cemeteries  of  Rome.  They  began  to  suffer  in  the 
Spieuffiedd  ceiltury  from  tlie  irruptions  of  the  Goths  in  the  year  a.d.  410,  and  subsequently  from  that 
of  the  c°t 'ng  *^ie  ^  andals  under  Genseric.  They  were  invaded  and  rifled  by  the  East  Goths  in  the  year 
combs,  aa  A-D-  537 5  ancl  again  they  suffered  far  worse  sacrilege  from  the  Lombards  under  Aistulph  in  a.d. 

756.  The  occasional  practice  of  removing  the  relics  of  many  celebrated  martyrs  into  the  churches 
of  the  city  had  commenced  long  before  this  date,  and  when  Boniface  IV.  (a.d.  608)  obtained 
the  gift  of  the  ancient  Pantheon  of  M.  Agrippa  from  the  reigning  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
Phocas,  he  converted  it  into  a  church  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  Christian 
martyrs,  on  the  occasion  of  which  dedication  numerous  relics  of  martyrs  were  taken  away  from  the 

Catacombs  and  were  deposited  in  its  walls.  Though  more  than  one  Pope  after  Boniface  made 

efforts  to  restore  the  devotion  of  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  (a.d.  817-824),  the 
troubles  of  the  times  and  the  frequent  acts  of  sacrilege  to  which  the  cemeteries  were  subject  during 
the  reign  of  Paschal  I.,  caused  this  Pope  to  remove  very  great  numbers  of  the  sacred  relics  into  the 
city,  from  this  time  the  cemeteries  begin  to  disappear  from  view.  Their  entrance  became  choked 
up,  the  pilgrimages  ceased,  and  when  on  the  last  day  of  May  a.d.  15785  some  workmen,  in  a 
vineyard  now  belonging  to  the  Irish  College,  wdio  were  digging  for  “  puzzolana,”  unexpectedly 
broke  into  one  of  the  cemeteries,  the  galleries  of  which  contained  fresco  paintings  of  Christian 
subjects  and  one  or  more  sarcophagi  in  stone  ornamented  with  sculptures,  all  Rome  was  filled  with 
surprise  and  wonder  at  the  discovery,  so  completely  had  their  existence  lapsed  out  of  memory. 

X.  The  first  published  work  of  any  importance,  describing  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
cemeteries  which  had  been  rediscovered  and  which  recorded  the  result  of  the  explorations  that  had 
been  made  in  them,  was  not  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  Antonio  Bosio.  This  remark¬ 
able  man  was  born  in  Malta  and  there  pursued  his  studies  for  the  career  of  an  advocate.  At  an 
early  age  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle  who  was  procurator  for  the  knights  of 
Malta,  and  there  devoted  sixty-three  years  of  his  life  to  the  exploration  of  the  cemeteries  and  the 

study  of  all  the  works  of  antiquity  which  could  throw'  light  upon  the  facts  that  came  under  his 

observation.  He  died,  however,  before  any  portion  of  his  labours  could  be  prepared  for  the  press; 
and  it  seemed  at  one  time  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  his  long  life  would  remain  buried  in 
his  manuscripts.  The  work,  however,  was  too  important  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unknown.  The 
knights  of  Malta  expressed  their  readiness  to  bear  the  cost  of  publication,  and  Cardinal  Barberini, 
at  that  time  keeper  of  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  a  Mecaenas  of  his  dav,  commissioned  a  Padre 
Severano  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  to  superintend  the  publication,  which  was  at  length  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  large  folio  volume  in  the  Italian  language,  dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.  To  make 
it  more  generally  accessible  a  Latin  edition  was  commenced  bv  Severano,  which  suffered  some 
delay  before  it  made  its  appearance,  and  this  was  followed  some  sixteen  years  later  by  a  second 
translation  in  two  volumes,  the  work  of  one  Aringhi.1  Now  that  the  Christian  value  of  the 

1  The  study  of  the  Christian  antiquities  of  the  Catacombs  initiated  by  A.  Bosio  in  the  sixteenth  century  has  by  no  means 
been  entirely  neglected  in  the  interval  of  time  that  has  since  intervened.  Benedict  XIV.  created  the  Vatican  Museum  of  Chris¬ 
tian  antiquities  during  his  Pontificate  (1740-1758),  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  step  that  had  been  taken,  has  contributed 
to  the  preservation  of  numerous  precious  remains  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  names  of  those  who  preceded 
Benedict  XIV.  in  his  zeal  for  the  study  and  preservation  of  these  remains  are,  after  Bosio,  Aringhi,  Boldetti,  and  Bottari, 
with  some  others  of  less  note.  In  the  present  century  the  Jesuit  Father  Padre  Marchi  has  earned  a  well-merited  distinction 
by  his  work,  “  Monumenti  delle  arti  primitivi  nella  metropoli  del  Cristianesimo  Roma,  1S44.”  His  distinguished  scholar, 
John  Baptist  de  Rossi,  however,  now  bears  the  palm  over  every  predecessor  and  cotemporary,  and  his  three  large  quarto 
volumes,  with  their  accompaniment  of  most  carefully  executed  lithograph  drawings,  furnish  the  material  from  which  nearly  all 
the  knowledge  that  is  in  current  circulation  respecting  the  Catacombs  is  derived. 
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evidence  contained  in  these  cemeteries  has  come  to  be  so  much  better  understood,  the  cemeteries 
themselves  have  been  placed  under  a  vigilant  and  efficient  guardianship  which  will  protect  them 
for  the  future  from  injury  and  spoliation.  It  is  unhappily,  however,  an  open  question  whether 
during  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  between  their  rediscovery  by  Bosio  and  the  present  times,  they 
may  not  have  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  greedy  antiquaries,  curiosity  collectors,  and  rapacious 
tourists,  added  to  the  neglect  and  dishonesty  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  task  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  to  an  extent  scarcely  less  than  commensurate  with  the  various  profanations  of  the  Goths,  the 
Vandals,  the  East  Goths,  and  the  Lombards.  Happily,  however,  such  is  their  extent,  not  by  any 
means  as  yet  adequately  explored,  and  possibly  even  not  fully  discovered,  that  though  the  cause  of 
Christian  learning  has  had  to  endure  irreparable  losses  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  numerous 
monuments  and  the  dispersion  of  precious  objects,  that  which  remains  is  still  quite  sufficiently 
ample,  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  in  a  manner  as  effective  as  it  appears  to  be  opportune 
and  providential. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  desist  from  these  preliminaries  and  to  prepare  to  conduct  our  readers  to 
the  cemeteries  themselves.  The  first,  then,  which  we  shall  select  for  a  visit  will  be  one  which, 
independently  of  its  illustrating  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  an 
underground  cemetery,  is  further  remarkable  as  containing  a  singularly  irresistible  proof  of  a  truth  of 
history  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  almost  interminable  cavil,  namely,  the  actual  presence 
and  personal  ministry  of  St.  Peter  in  the  first  founding  the  Christian  society  of  Rome.  1  his  is  the 
Ostrian  Cemetery  already  referred  to  in  our  account  of  the  erection  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  (see  p. 

282),  on  the  occasion  of  the  Apostle’s  first  residence  in  Rome  during  the  years  which  preceded  the 
edict  of  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

XI.  A  very  striking  passage  from  St.  Jerome’s  commentary  upon  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  which  st.  Jerome's 
he  portrays  his  recollections  of  his  own  explorations  in  these  cemeteries  when  he  was  a  school-  hfs  wandering 
bov,  pursuing  his  own  classical  studies  in  Rome,  may  serve  very  aptly  as  an  introduction  to  them, 

“  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  in  Rome,”  St.  Jerome  writes,  “  pursuing  my  studies,  I  was  accustomed 
in  the  companionship  of  others  of  the  same  age  and  pursuits  with  myself  to  wander  about  on 
Sundays  and  festivals  in  the  burial-places  of  the  Apostles  and  martyrs,  and  to  enter  their  crypts 
which  were  excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  and  contained  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  buried,  lying  one  above  another  in  the  walls  on  either  side  of  those  who  entered  them ;  and 
such  was  the  depth  of  gloom,  that  it  seemed  to  realise  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ‘  they  shall  go 
down  alive  into  the  pit.’  So  seldom  did  a  scanty  rav,  admitted  from  above,  temper  the  general 
darkness,  that  you  were  disposed  to  think  the  light  came  through  some  chance  crevice  rather  than 
through  a  window.  And,  again,  as  we  cautiously  advanced  step  by  step  forward,  surrounded  by 
the  darkness  of  night,  the  line  of  Virgil  would  recur  to  our  minds — 


‘  Horror  ubique  animos  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent.’  ” 

— JEneid,  ii.  755. 

Nothing  can  convey  a  truer  picture  than  the  above  words  of  St.  Jerome  of  a  visit  to  any  one  of 
these  cemeteries,  which  are  less  frequented  by  tourists.  That  of  San  Callisto,  which  has  now  become 
the  favourite  object  of  attention  with  visitors  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  observed, 
has  been  made  light  and  airy  from  the  addition  of  many  new  apertures  communicating  with  the 
sky  above.  The  portion  of  it,  consequently,  usually  passed  through  by  the  tourist  hardly  serves  fully 
to  recal  to  the  mind  what  these  cemeteries  must  have  been  in  the  former  times  when  they  were  the 
refuge  of  those  who  sought  an  asylum  in  them,  dreading  the  danger  of  being  dragged  before  the 
tribunals  of  the  city  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  being  disciples  of  a  Divine  religion  proscribed 
by  the  public  law. 
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XII.  However,  to  revert  to  our  design  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  cemetery  where  St.  Peter’s  chair 
was  first  erected,  notwithstanding  that  the  locality  represented  by  the  accompanying  engraving  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  Appian  Way,  it  may  nevertheless  here  very  usefully  serve 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  “  campagna  ”  lying  round  Rome,  in 

which  the  various 
Catacombs  have 
been  excavated,  a 
fair  idea  of  the  scene 
above  ground  and 
of  the  manner  in 
which  those  who 
came  to  it  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  means 
of  entering  the 
cemetery.  If  we 
picture  to  ourselves 
an  entry  of  the  kind 
shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  formed 
upon  private  pro¬ 
perty  that  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  civil 
law  as  such,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  midst 
of  vines,  and  re¬ 
puted,  as  far  as  the 
little  visible  nature 

of  the  entry  would  permit  it  to  be  known,  to  be  the  t£  hypogaeum,  or  burial-place  of  the  family  of 
the  owner,  according  to  established  Roman  usage,  we  may  readily  understand  how  the  existence  of 
such  cemeteries  might  remain  for  almost  an  indefinite  time  quite  removed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens.  The  land  was  known  to  be  private  property,  and  the  ordinary  Roman 
citizen  would  little  suspect  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  to  induce  its  owners  to  place  their 
property  at  the  public  service.  The  Christian  interment  took  place  chiefly  by  night,  while  the 
ground  above  remaining  under  the  usual  cultivation,  probably  for  the  most  part  that  of  vineyards,  this 
would  naturally  lend  itself  to  the  exclusion  of  unauthorised  personswandering  about  for  mere  curiosity 
in  its  vicinity.  The  manner  in  which  the  entrances  may  have  been  purposely  disguised  so  as  to 
escape  general  notice  is,  of  course,  no  longer  known  to  us.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  eas\ 
than  to  give  the  entrance  the  form  of  any  one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  which  abounded  on  the 
Appian,  or  on  any  of  the  other  great  highways  leading  to  Rome,  in  which  case  all  profane  curiosity, 
in  the  event  of  anything  of  this  kind  being  apprehended,  was  effectually  barred  from  making  further 
advance.  The  entrance  to  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Prsetextatus,  adjoining  that  of  Lucina,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  may  help  still  further  to  convey  to  the  reader  s  mind  the  scene  about  to  be 
brought  before  him.  When  once  the  descent  of  the  steps  had  been  accomplished,  the  next  scene  that 
presented  itself  was  a  sort  of  hall  or  excavated  chamber,  from  whence  the  excavations  proceeded  in 
the  form  of  galleries,  varying  in  heicht  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soft  tufa  or  sandstone  in  \\  hich 
they  were  constructed,  the  ordinary  height  being  about  twelve  feet  and  the  width  about  four.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  buried  in  graves  excavated  in  the  sides  of  these  galleries,  in  the  manner  which 
the  art  of  the  engraver  will  presently  bring  before  the  reader’s  eye  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  than 
words  can  convey.  If  the  reader  can  place  before  his  mind  a  subterranean  city,  constructed  of 


The  entrance  to  the  Crypt  of  St.  Lucina ,  close  to  the  Via  Appia. 
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narrow  and  lofty  galleries,  generally  (omitting  the  arches,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  the 
Papal  crypt,  are  either  of  later  or  of  special  construction),  corresponding  to  the  streets  of  the  city 
above  ground,  only  relatively  much  nearer  to  each  other  and  intersecting  each  other  ordinarily,  but 
by  no  means  necessarily,  at  right  angles,  adapting  themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  tufa,  sometimes 
very  much  loftier,  at  other  times  much  depressed,  the  whole  enveloped  in  darkness,  with  a  dry,  crisp 
air  to  breathe,  in  the  summer  heats  strangely  contrasting  with  the  warmth  above,  and  in  the  cold  of 
winter  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  he  has  a  correct 
idea  in  general  of  the  Christian  subterranean  city  of  the 
dead.  Here  was  not  only  the  last  resting-place  of  those 
who  had  run  their  race  in  the  world  above  ground,  but 
also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  really  great  school  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice  for  the  living. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  these 
subterranean  cemeteries  furnished  the  ordinary  places 
of  resort  to  the  Christians  of  Rome  for  the  observance 
of  the  religious  duties  of  the  Sunday  and  the  Christian 
festivals.  The  altars  destined  for  these  purposes  were 
erected  in  private  houses  in  the  city,  as  opportunity  per¬ 
mitted.  And  as  the  Christians  were  able,  observing  the 
precautions  that  the  presence  of  danger  always  suggests, 
theyassembled  themselves  on  these  days  without  attract¬ 
ing  any  particular  attention,  passing  along  the  streets 
thronged  with  its  ordinary  multitude,  whose  usual 
religious  festivals  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  Christian  seventh  or  Lord’s  day.  Even  if 
the  people  who  thronged  the  streets  had  any  particular 
reasons  for  their  suspicions,  from  perceiving  the  move¬ 
ments  of  persons  known  to  be  Christians,  the  confusion 
by  which  the  Christian  religion  was  long  mistaken  for  a 
form  of  Judaism,  added  to  the  discrepancy  of  a  day 
between  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  and  the  Lord’s-day  of 
the  Christians,  would  have  powerfully  served  to  divert 
their  attention.  That  particular  assemblies  were  far  from  unfrequently  held  in  the  Catacombs  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  and  other  offices  of  religion,  is  attested  in  number¬ 
less  ways  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  and  indeed  is  a  truth  to  be  assumed  almost  independently  of 
all  direct  evidence,  if  such  were  wanting.  The  places  themselves,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  the 
Catacombs,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  such  assemblies,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  if  no 
other  existed.  The  chief  error  to  be  guarded  against  lies  in  erroneously  supposing  that  they  could 
have  furnished  the  usual  and  ordinary  places  for  Christian  worship.  Lying  at  various  distances 
within  a  radius  of  as  much  as  seven  miles  outside  the  city  walls,  a  stream  of  population  seen  regu¬ 
larly  resorting  to  them  on  every  Sunday  as  it  recurred,  would  have  revealed  their  existence  to  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  city  in  a  manner  totally  at  variance  with  the  rule  of  prudent  avoidance  of 
notoriety,  so  long  and  so  well  observed,  and  which  the  continual  status  of  legal  proscription  never 
ceased  to  render  altogether  unnecessary,  until  this  state  of  outlawry  was  finally  abrogated  bv  the 
edict  of  Constantine  and  Licinius. 

The  assemblies  of  the  Christians,  then,  which  were  held  in  the  Catacombs  were  such  as  the 
particular  occasion  suggested.  Partial  meetings  in  times  of  danger  and  persecution,  assemblies  for 
the  due  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  famous  martyrs,  funeral  gatherings  on  the  occasion  of 
interments,  the  memories  of  the  dead  when  the  friends  came  together  for  the  offering  of  the  holy 
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sacrifice  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  with  many  other  similar  but  occasional  purposes.  There  is 
ample  evidence  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  being  regarded  as  too 
precious  a  secret  to  be  indiscriminately  confided  to  the  multitude,  and  the  reasons  why  the  secret 
should  be  kept  were  felt  to  be  too  urgent  and  too  likely  to  be  permanent  not  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  lodged  in  trustworthy  keeping.  The  formation  of  these  countless  underground  galleries 
called  into  existence  an  order  of  men  known  as  “fossores,”  or  excavators,  all  of  whom  were  neces¬ 
sarily  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  their  existence,  and  who  must  also  have  been  in  possession  of  a 
written  record  of  every  interment  that  took  place,  while  they  were  acquainted  with  every  gallery  of 
the  particular  cemetery  in  which  they  held  the  office  of  “fossor.”  It  is  both  remarkable  and  highly 
honourable  to  this  class  of  meritorious  public  servants  of  the  Christian  cause  that  there  is  not  on 
record  a  single  act  of  treachery  recorded  against  any  one  of  them  for  having  betrayed  their  secret  to 
the  Gentile  persecutors,  though  there  must  on  various  occasions  have  been  times  when  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  reward  might  have  been  expected  as  the  price  of  the  act  of  treachery.  Considering  their 
number,  and  that  they  must  have  all  belonged  to  the  class  of  labourers,  the  fact  that  not  a  single 
Judas  has  ever  been  known  among  them,  wffien  a  Judas  was  found  among  the  twelve  who  were 
taught  by  the  lips  of  One  who  spake  as  never  man  spoke  before,  is  a  circumstance  that  redounds 
not  a  little  to  their  honour. 

The  status  of  XIII.  The  particular  spot,  to  which  we  shall  presently  introduce  the  reader,  will  be  one  of  these 
uiegahty  forces  underground  chapels  or  places  of  assembly,  formed  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Christian  ceme- 
to^ee^colv-113  teries,  excavated  during  the  first  missionary  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Rome,  and  containing  the  chair 
cealment.  which  he  erected  in  Roman  territory  and  by  which  he  took  possession  of  the  See  of  Rome  as  its 

first  bishop.  This  early  act  of  concealment  of  the  supreme  Christian  jurisdiction  argues  the 
rapidity  of  the  manner  in  which  the  standing  condition  of  legal  proscription  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  began  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  keen  sense  which  all  ranks  entertained  of  the  existing 
necessity  for  securing,  as  far  as  this  was  practicable,  their  personal  safety  by  the  careful  withdrawal 
of  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  their  religion  from  the  chance  of  profane  observation.  When 
subsequently,  we  shall  come  to  relate  the  first  open  manifestation  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
citizens  and  populace  of  Rome,  which  was  brought  about  through  the  cowardly  and  unjust  act  of 
the  monster  Nero  in  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  Christians  of  his  own  setting  fire  to  the  city, 
the  proper  occasion  will  present  itself  to  examine  the  particulars  of  the  laws  of  the  city  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  their  religion.  A  very  slight 
knowledge  of  these  laws  would  suffice  to  remove  all  doubt,  how  impossible  it  must  have  been  for 
the  responsible  leading  men  among  the  Christians  not  to  have  perfectly  understood,  from  the  very 
first,  the  true  nature  of  the  position  of  civil  and  religious  outlawry  in  which  their  religion  had 
placed  them.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  suppose  St.  Peter,  and  all  who  were  associated  with  him 
as  counsellors  in  the  government  of  the  Christian  society,  as  otherwise  than  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  truth,  that  the  Christians  as  such,  would  be,  legally  speaking,  simply  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
might  in  the  course  of  time  discover  the  wav  by  which  the  machinery  of  the  laws  could  be  set  in 
movement  against  them.  The  mere  fact  by  itself  that  St.  Peter  should  have  judged  the  act  of 
erecting  his  chair  under  the  protection  of  the  concealment  afforded  by  the  cemetery  we  are  about 
to  visit,  indicates  the  clear  perception  entertained  from  the  beginning  that  the  words  of  Christ,  “  in 
the  world  you  shall  have  trouble  ”  (pressuram)  had  their  wrell-known  import.  Hence  the  urgent 
warning  of  St.  Paul,  “  beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  bad  workmen  ”  (Philip,  iii.  2),  an  expression  which 
may  be  combined  with  the  words  of  the  caution  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  “  Without 
are  dogs”  (Apoc.  xxii.  12).  St.  Peter  had  already  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  study  to  set  a  good  example  before  the  heathens,  and  St.  Paul  had  proclaimed  in  general 
terms  the  necessity  of  caution,  “See  that  you  walk  circumspectly”  (Ephes.  v.  15),  but  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  beware  of  dogs,”  tells  its  own  tale  as  to  the  legal  position  of  the  Christians  under  the  laws 
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of  the  empire.  Dogs  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street,  and  it  is  the  constant  business  of  the 
passer  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  to  be  incessantly  on  the  watch  that  he  is  not  bitten.  He  never 
can  be  quite  certain  of  his  safety  from  the  attack  of  a  dog,  and  therefore  he  must  never  be  off 
his  guard. 

“  Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus.” 

— Hor.  2  Epist.  ii.  75. 

You  never  can  be  sure,  then,  St.  Paul  appears  to  intimate,  what  mischief  may  not  be  moved 
against  you  from  those  that  are  without,  who  to  you  are  “  dogs ;  ”  therefore,  always  be  wary  and 
cautious.  We  are  not  then  to  wonder  at  this  early  necessity  for  concealment  of  which  the  crypt 
in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  will  be  seen  to  afford  so  remarkable  a  proof.  The  destiny  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  be  manifested  to  the  world  and  to  let  its  light  shine  before  men.  And  it  has  to  be 
reserved  for  the  sequel  of  the  history  to  reveal  the  manner  in  which  it  pleased  the  Providence  of 
God  that  this  concealment  should  be  broken  through,  and  the  existence  of  an  immense  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  followers  of  the  faith  of  Christ  manifested  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  and  also  to 
the  compassion  of  the  Imperial  city  and  its  cosmopolitan  population.  But  the  prudence  which 
Christ  has  at  all  times  so  strongly  inculcated  upon  His  followers  varies  in  its  application  with  times 
and  circumstances.  In  the  beginning  the  disciples  were  gathered  together  in  an  upper  chamber  in 
Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  first  beginning  made  in  Rome  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  for 
reasons  of  prudence  not  to  be  neglected,  was  erected  in  an  underground  chapel,  in  an  abode  of  the 
dead.  “  If  you  are  planted  together  with  Christ  according  to  the  likeness  of  His  death,  you  shall 
be  also  according  to  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection”  (Rom.  vi.  4).  The  humble  underground 
chapel  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  is  thus  the  appointed  predecessor 
of  the  vast  basilica  of  the  Vatican,  with  its  great  dome  of  the  Christian  pantheon  lifted  up  midway 
between  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

The  formation  of  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  and  of  the  humble  chapel  in  it  belongs  to  the  very 
early  history  of  the  planting  of  the  Christian  society,  respecting  which  we  unhappily  possess 
extremely  scanty  records.  It  would  appear  that  among  the  first  Christian  converts  there  was  a 
certain  Roman,  of  the  name  of  “  Ostorius,”  who  gave  a  piece  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  ceme¬ 
tery,  situated  adjoining  the  Via  Salaria,  about  the  third  milestone  from  the  city.  It  seems  to  have 
soon  come  to  be  known  by  his  name  as  the  “  Cemeterium  Ostrianum,”  obtaining  a  still  further 
celebrity  from  being  known  to  have  been  the  place  where  St.  Peter  gave  baptism,  “  ubi  Beatus 
Petrus  baptizasse  dicitur.”  Of  this  particular  celebrity  of  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  as  connected  with 
the  chair  and  the  ministerial  acts  of  St.  Peter,  a  variety  of  independent  testimonies  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  Protonotary  of  the  Curia,  in  his  report  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Pope 
Liberius  (a.d.  352),  makes  mention  of  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  (“ubi  Beatus  Petrus  baptizaverat ”), 
where  the  blessed  Peter  had  been  wont  to  give  baptism,  as  not  far  from  the  cemetery  of  Novella. 
The  cemetery  is  again  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  two  soldiers,  Papias  and 
Maurus.  These  soldiers  were  on  duty  with  their  company  preserving  public  order  while  the  martyrs 
Saturninus  and  Sisinnius  were  being  tortured  to  bring  them  to  apostatise.  Overcome  with  wonder 
and  admiration  on  witnessing  their  patient  endurance,  they  both  cried  out,  “  Of  a  truth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whom  Saturninus  and  Sisinnius  worship,  must  be  God  !  ”  This  exclamation  eventually  led  to 
their  dying  the  death  of  martyrs,  and  the  acts  of  their  martyrdom  relate,  in  their  conclusion,  that  the 
presbyter  John  took  up  their  bodies  and  gave  them  burial  on  the  Nomentan  Way,  on  the  calends  of 
February  (Jan.  29),  at  the  place  known  by  the  name  “  ad  Nvmphas,”  where  Peter  had  been  used  to 
give  baptism. 

A  still  more  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  is  the  following : — “  It  had  been  found  necessary  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  pious  avidity  of  the  Christians  from  the  remote  provinces  to  become 
possessed  of  the  sacred  relics  from  the  Catacombs,  in  the  place  of  which,  the  applicants  were  now 
directed  to  be  satisfied  with  oil  taken  from  the  lamps  that  were  kept  burning  before  their  tombs. 

3  B 
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Theodolinda,  the  wife  of  the  Lombard  king,  had  signified  to  the  reigning  Pope,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  (a.d.  599-604),  her  desire  to  receive  a  collection  of  the  oils  from  the  lamps  burning  at  the 
various  celebrated  shrines  of  the  city,  and  the  Pope  had  in  consequence  commissioned  the  priest 
John  to  collect  them,  and  to  convey  them  in  person  to  the  queen.”  The  catalogue  of  the  oils  thus 
collected,  written  on  papyrus,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  the  priest  John  himself,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Monza.  From  this  it  can  be  accurately  gathered  what  route  the  priest  John  took 
in  the  execution  of  his  task.  Crossing  over  from  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  to  the  Via  Salaria  he 
collected  oil  from  the  shrine  of  the  martyrs  Vitalis,  Martialis,  and  Alexander,  three  of  the  sons  of  St. 
Felicitas,  and  then  he  poured  oil  into  his  flask  from  the  seat  where  “  the  holy  Peter  had  first  sat,”  as 
is  recorded  in  the  catalogue.  The  vessel  itself  is  still  preserved  in  Monza,  bearing  the  inscription, 
“  Sedes  ubi  prius  sedit  Sus-  Petrus,”  the  chair  in  which  St.  Peter  first  sat.  This  cemetery  became 
afterwards  much  enlarged  and  still  better  known  from  the  martyr  Emerentiana,  the  foster  sister  of 
St.  Agnes,  being  buried  there.  The  Via  Nomentana  and  the  Via  Salaria  run  partly  parallel  to  each 
other,  separated  by  only  a  short  distance,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  excavations  were  extended,  the 
two  cemeteries  of  St.  Agnes  and  of  St.  Emerentiana,  as  the  Cemeterium  Ostrianum  began  to  be 
called,  appeared  likely  in  time  to  become  united. 

Lying  in  the  direct  line  of  approach  to  the  city  from  the  north,  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  was  even 
more  exposed  than  many  of  the  others  to  the  common  fate  of  being  invaded  and  rifled  by  the  various 
barbarian  hordes  that  from  time  to  time  approached  and  carried  away  their  spoils,  until  at  length 
it  fell  under  the  common  destiny  of  its  existence— passing  completely  out  of  memory,  remaining 
practically  unknown.  The  first  to  make  the  discovery  of  its  existence  was  the  Antonio  Bosio, 
already  mentioned  as  an  explorer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  discovered  the  entrance  to  it,  and 
has  left  a  notice  of  the  result  of  his  exploration  in  his  published  volume.  The  discovery,  however, 
and  the  exploration  that  followed  upon  it  led  at  that  time  to  no  result,  and  the  cemetery  lapsed 
ao-ain  into  its  former  oblivion  until  the  recent  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Christian  antiquities  of  the 
Catacombs,  when  the  desire  to  recover  traces  of  a  cemetery  which  promised  to  furnish  irrefragable 
proofs  of  St.  Peter’s  presence  in  Rome  as  the  founder  of  the  Roman  Episcopate  against  the  renewed 
cavils  of  more  recent  disbelievers,  was  rewarded  by  complete  success,  and  led  to  the  minute  explora¬ 
tion,  the  chief  particulars  of  which  are  now  to  be  briefly  related. 

XIV.  It  had  been  known  from  the  evidence  of  pilgrims  and  ancient  topographical  descriptions 
that  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  lay  adjacent  to  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  bordering  upon  the  Via 
Salaria,  and  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  piece  of  ground  covered  with  vines,  either  that  which  belonged 
to  the  Augustinian  fathers  of  St.  Maria  del  Popolo,  or  in  an  adjacent  vineyard  which  a  prelate  of  the 
name  of  Crostarosa  acquired  by  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  an  exploration.  The  “  luminare  ”  by 
which  A.  Bosio  had  made  his  entrance  had  become  choked  up,  and  passed  for  a  dry  well.  Upon 
the  removal  of  the  rubbish  that  had  accumulated,  it  was  discovered  to  be  the  same  aperture  by  which 
A  Bosio  had  entered,  and  the  identity  of  the  cemetery  with  that  of  the  Ostrianum  was  eventually 
established,  not  however  at  first.  The  identification  was  the  result  of  a  second  long  and  careful 
exploration,  conducted  by  an  experienced  student  of  the  Catacombs,  of  the  name  of  Armellini,  with 
the  help  of  a  competent  staff  of  labourers,  who,  with  considerable  labour,  completed  the  clearing 
away  a  laro-e  mass  of  accumulated  rubbish,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crypt  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  Antonio  Bosio  has  left  the  following  description  of  his  own  discovery  of 
it  on  the  7th  of  August  1601  : — “  We  came  to  a  vineyard,”  he  writes,  “  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  In  the  middle  of  it  we 
found  a  square  aperture,  and  after  that,  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  ladders  we  had  let  ourselves  down 
into  it  and  had  forced  our  way  through  a  narrow  opening,  we  came  all  at  once  into  the  galleries  of 
a  cemetery  with  the  graves  one  above  another  in  the  sides  of  the  walls.  As  we  advanced,  examining 
everything’with  the  greatest  diligence,  we  came  to  that  part  of  the  crypt  which  was  the  most  roomy, 
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ancient,  and  carefully  constructed.  Close  to  the  ‘  luminare,’  or  aperture  for  air,  there  could  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a  taper  a  circular  chamber  (tribune),  and  in  it  a  niche  which  was  plastered  over 
with  a  covering  of  stucco.  In  the  rear  of  the  niche  we  saw  several  red  letters  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  greatly  faded,  we  were  unable  to  decipher.  Beneath  the  niche  we  think  the  altar 
must  have  stood,  as  there  was  quite  room  enough  for  this.”  De  Rossi  had  observed  in  his  “  Roma 
Sotterranea”  that  the  “tribune”  in  the  chapels  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  earliest  times  usually 
contained  not  the  altar  but  the  bishop’s  seat,  and  he  had  inferred  the  very  early  date  of  the  crypt 
from  the  stucco  work.  “  My  thoughts,”  he  writes,  “  always  lead  me  to  the  recollection  of  the  oil 
flask  of  the  priest  John,  who  first  gathered  the  oil  from  the  shrine  of  the  martyrs  Vitalis,  Martialis, 
and  Alexander,  and  afterwards  took  the  oil  from  the  seat  where  the  blessed  Peter  sat,  and  poured  it 
into  his  flask.”  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  priest  John  saw  the  seat  where  once  the 
blessed  Peter  had  sat  in  precisely  this  part  of  the  “  tribune,”  and  that  the  red  letters  were  the  identical 
inscription  which  he  had  before  his  eyes  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  down  in  the  diary  of  his  day’s 
work,  “  Oil  from  the  seat  where  formerly  the  blessed  Peter  sat.”  Hence,  I  cordially  entertain  the 
desire  that  this  most  remarkable  crypt  might  be  discovered  again,  and  that  the  letters  which  could 
not  then  be  read  might  be  deciphered,  and  their  meaning  ascertained.1  This  desire,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  now  to  be  accomplished. 

After  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away,  so  runs  Armellini’s  narrative  of  the  discovery,  a  narrow 
passage  was  observed  leading  to  the  crypt.  This  had  evidently  in  the  first  instance  been  of  very 
small  dimensions,  but  later  on  in  the  third  century  it  had  been  extended  to  the  right.  At  this 
date  the  chapel  with  its  loculi  for  interments  had  been  erected  at  the  further  end,  and  the  walls 
for  the  first  time  smeared  over  with  a  white  limewash.  It  had  likewise  at  this  time  also  been 
still  further  extended  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  left.  The  seat  itself  is  within  the  tribune  or 
sanctuary  where  the  holy  mysteries  were  celebrated,  erected  on  the  left  side,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  The  seat  shown  in  it  is  the  self-same  chair  in  which  more  than  1800 
years  ago  the  holy  Apostle  sat.  Its  peculiar  character  speaks  for  itself — it  was  cut  in  the  tufa,  and 
afterwards  covered  over  with  stucco.  On  the  opposite  side,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  a 
pilaster  in  the  form  of  half  a  circle,  of  a  later  date,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  table,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  seat  received  its  coat  of  gypsum  was  also  itself  dressed  with  a  similar  covering. 

Thus  to  the  distinguished  prelate  Crostarosa  aided  by  the  invaluable  services  of  his  colleagues, 
Armellini  and  the  justly  renowned  Cavaliere  de  Rossi,  belongs  the  high  honour  of  having  been 
instrumental  in  the  discovery  of  the  now  irrefragable  proof  of  St.  Peter’s  personal  Apostolate  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  evidence  which  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi  has  gathered  from  the  Ostrian 
Cemetery,  in  conjunction  with  Armellini,  places  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute  the  fact  of  St.  Peter’s 
erection  of  his  chair  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  besides  bringing  to  light  the  interesting  vestiges  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Virgin  Emerentiana  and  other  holy  martyrs.2 

1  Bulletino,  1867.  See  also  Die  ersten  Christen  uber  und  unter  die  erde  von  G.  Ott.  (Pustet.  Regensburg). 

2  In  the  niche  at  the  extremity  of  the  chapel  where  Antonio  Bosio  had  noticed  the  red  letters  without  being  able  to  decipher 

their  meaning  the  same  were  still  visible,  and  became  the  object  of  special  attention  to  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi,  who  at  length 
succeeded  in  interpreting  them.  The  letters  were—  AMASI  SANCPEX  oESIER  I  AN  A 

A 

AS 

yielding,  when  supplemented,  the  following  meaning — 

Damasus  antistes  supplex  omavit  cultu  meliori. 

Hie  sedit  prius  Sanctus  Petrus 
Hie  requiescit  Emerentiana 
Papias. 

Damasus  the  bishop  has  suppliantly  decorated  (the  tribune) 

Here  was  the  first  chair  of  the  Holy  Peter 
Here  reposes  Emerentiana— Papias. 

Another  important  evidence  also  was  found  in  this  Catacomb,  viz.,  the  following  inscription  scratched  with  some  sharp  steel 
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The  Papacy 
the  great  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the 
way  of  military 
despotism. 
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XV .  This  original  concealment,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  in  immediate  contact  with  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  Christian  dead,  of  the  seat  of  a  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterwards  destined  to 

emerge  into  open  day  and  not  only  to 
claim  the  Imperial  city  for  itself  but 
to  establish  itself  there,  and  from 
thence  to  exercise  by  the  power  of  a 
Divine  religion  a  mission  extending 
to  the  whole  habitable  globe  and 
comprising  all  the  children  of  Adam, 
far  wider  than  could  ever  have  been 
so  much  as  contemplated  by  the  armed 
legions  of  the  military  Imperial  city, 
— is  not  one  of  the  least  wonders  of 
the  subterranean  cemeteries  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Rome.  It  is  a  literal  fulfilment 
to  the  most  minute  letter  of  the 
parable  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  “  likened  to  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  which  when  sown  in 
the  earth  is  the  least  among  seeds, 
but  after  it  has  been  sown  it  comes 
up  and  is  greater  than  all  herbs,  and 
puts  forth  great  branches,  so  that  the 
birds  of  the  air  are  able  to  dwell 
under  its  shade”  (Mark  iv.  31).  The 
jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter  was,  as  we 
have  now  seen,  literally  planted  in 
the  earth  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery, 
from  which,  the  seed  there  sown 
has  since  sprung  up,  to  become  a 
tree  that  has  spread  its  branches 
over  the  city  from  whose  observa¬ 
tion  in  the  outset  it  was  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  this  very  con¬ 
cealment.  Since  then,  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth  have  in  their 
turn  sought  to  establish  their  thrones 
under  the  shadow  of  the  branches  which  it  has  put  forth,  and  to  derive  from  it  the  strength  and 
mainstay  of  their  sovereignty  and  the  efficacy  and  stability  of  their  laws. 


Cha/>el  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  showing  the  Chair  which  St.  Peter  first  erected ,  and  the 
table  from  which  the  oil  was  collected  by  the  priest  John,  for  the  Queen  Theodoltnda. 


XVI.  Many  powers  at  the  present  moment  divide  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  among  them  are  not  wanting  those  who  are  disposed  to  lay  claim  to  a  sovereignty  which 
they  appear  desirous  to  place  upon  an  equality  with  the  omnipotence  of  God  himself.  And  were  it 
not,  that  the  human  imitation  of  the  Divine  supremacy  is  forced  openly  to  convict  itself  of  being 
nothing  more  than  an  arrogant  counterfeit,  by  what  all  can  see  of  its  sudden  collapse  into  nonentity 

instrument  on  a  wall  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  straw  or  other  combustible.  The  entire  inscription  was  no  longer  legible, 
but  from  the  letters  which  could  still  be  traced,  de  Rossi  deciphered  its  import  as  follows— XV.  KAL.  FEBRAS  OB  AMORem 
Sed  IS  SANCti  Petri  Qva  primum  ROMAE  sedit.  “On  the  fifteenth  of  the  calends  of  February,  for  the  love  of  the  chair  of 
the  holy  Peter  in  which  he  first  sat  in  Rome.” 
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the  moment  it  attempts  to  pass  beyond  a  particular  boundary  line,  men  would  be,  more  generally 
than  they  are,  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  it.  Indeed  in  the  same  degree  that  the  various  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  earth  come  to  lose  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  ever-present  and  vigilant  government 
which  God  exercises  over  His  world,  they  are  seen  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  falling  under  the  yoke  of 
a  tyranny  exercised  by  the  hands  of  their  fellow-men.  Human  life  is  unable  to  exist  under  the 
condition  of  an  anarchy ;  and  where  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  disowned  and  disbelieved,  a  human 
sovereignty  with  all  its  attendant  tyranny,  injustice,  and  oppression  necessarily  comes  in  its  place. 
And  when  such  a  sovereignty  does  come,  as  come  it  must,  if  it  were  only  to  preserve  society  from 
the  fate  of  its  several  members  preying  upon  each  other  to  their  own  and  the  general  destruction,  in 
the  end  it  can  be  based  upon  brute  force  alone  as  its  ultima  ratio.  “  Every  best  gift,”  says  St. 
James,  “  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  coming  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights,  with  whom 
there  is  neither  change  nor  the  shadow  of  vicissitude”  (James  i.  17).  Justice  and  due  consideration 
for  the  reasonable  liberty  of  the  subject,  combined  with  the  wise  and  befitting  reconciliation  of  the 
claims  of  this  liberty  with  those  of  public  law  and  order,  can  only  be  had,  where  the  foundation  of 
the  body  politic  is  laid  upon  the  fear  of  God  and  the  recognition  of  His  Divine  revelation  as  com¬ 
municated  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  and  through  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  W  hen 
human  government  is  once  formally  removed  from  this  foundation,  it  may  remain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  floating  in  a  hesitating  and  uncertain  manner,  drifting  from  one  phase  of  human 
philosophy  to  another,  under  the  blind  impulse  of  popular  outcries,  but  it  tends  in  this  case  irresistibly 
to  the  empire  of  brute  force,  as  its  sole  preservative  from  the  anarchy  in  which  it  must  otherwise 
encounter  the  total  shipwreck  of  all  its  institutions.  Brute  force  as  the  basis  of  empire  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  a  boundary  line,  on  the  other  side  of  which  it  is  obliged  to  make  the  mortifying 
discovery  of  its  own  nonentity,  and  is  compelled  to  recognise  the  presence  of  another  omnipotence 
co-ordinate  with  itself.  Brute  force,  therefore,  tends  to  the  extermination  of  the  rival  brute  force 
which  is  found  existing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boundary  line.  Hence  the  future  of  the  human 
family,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  proceeds  in  its  various  national  partitions  to  cast  off  its  Christian 
allegiance  to  the  Divine  revelation,  of  which  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  their  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  teachers,  becomes  charged  with  the  prospect  of  universal  war  and  bloodshed,  having 
for  its  end  the  establishment  of  some  one  form  of  brute  force,  exercising  an  universal  sovereignty  over 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  entire  earth. 

XVII.  The  barrier  to  the  ascendancy  of  this  rising  empire  of  brute  force,  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  has  placed  in  the  world,  is  the  heaven-sent  jurisdiction  of  the  vicegerent  of  the  Divine  Redeemer 
of  men.  This  is  now  as  heretofore  before  the  entire  world,  as  having  emerged  from  its  underground 
concealment,  with  the  mission  to  bring  the  whole  inhabited  world,  with  all  its  various  nations, 
tribes,  and  languages  under  the  shadow  of  the  branches,  with  which  the  tree  springing  from  the 
Divine  grain  of  mustard  seed  is  already  seen  to  have  overshadowed  the  earth. 

Before  the  brute  force  of  the  military  empire  can  prevail  so  as  to  reduce  the  earth  to  the  unitv  of 
its  iron  despotism,  with  what  universal  ruin,  bloodshed,  devastation  and  desolation  must  not  the 
whole  earth  have  first  been  covered.  And  even  then  how  will  any  iron  despotism  maintain  itself  from 
undergoing  the  fate  of  the  Grecian  Alexander’s  military  unity,  which  broke  up  immediately  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  head  and  the  heart  that  had  formed  it?  It  is  the  glory  of  the  power  which  sits 
on  the  chair  of  Peter,  that  already,  without  causing  bloodshed  or  devastation,  its  voice  is  seen  to  leap 
over  every  barrier,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  powers  of  the  earth  is  compelled  to  observe 
the  frontier  lines,  beyond  which  their  nonentity  begins.  Its  missionaries  spread  themselves,  unarmed 
with  either  shield  or  spear,  but  bearing  the  smooth  pebbles  of  the  watercourse  in  their  shepherd’s 
wallet ;  and  their  advance  is  marked  not  with  desolation  and  ruin,  but  with  the  erection  of  schools  of 
learning  and  churches,  of  orphanages  for  the  destitute  children,  and  of  hospitals  for  the  aged  and  the 
infirm.  The  growth  of  villages  and  the  formation  of  fruitful  fields  are  the  tokens  of  their  peaceful 
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progress.  The  savage  of  the  woods  becomes  under  their  tuition  the  docile  tenant  of  a  civilised 
homestead.  “  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness,”  are  the  words  of  the  prophet,  “  the  cedar  and  the 
thorn,  the  myrtle  and  the  olive  tree.  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree,  the  elm,  and  the  box- tree 
together,  that  they  may  see  and  know,  and  consider  and  understand  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it”  (Isa.  xli.  19).  Works  of  this  character 
belong  to  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  which  came  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  Ostrian 
Cemetery,  to  sit  enthroned  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican  in  the  Eternal  City.  This  Throne  it  is, 
that  is  for  all  time  identified  in  the  counsels  of  God  with  the  only  universal  empire  which  Divine 
Omnipotence  will  ever  suffer  to  be  established  upon  the  earth — viz.,  the  Christian  civilisation  and 
pacification  of  the  nations  of  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  only  source,  and  of  which  Rome’s 
military  empire  was  the  appointed  precursor  and  pioneer  of  the  way. 

If,  then,  we  have  now  seen  the  seed  of  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  given  to  St.  Peter  planted  in  the 
concealment  of  the  Catacomb  Cemetery  of  Ostorius,  afterwards  to  emerge  from  thence  to  claim  and 
to  fashion  the  whole  earth  to  the  pattern  of  the  Gospel,  one  more  chapter  remains  to  the  completion 
of  the  first  portion  of  our  task.  This  is  to  trace,  in  a  preliminary  manner,  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  civilisation  and  renovation  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  forming  and  perfecting  themselves 
under  the  earth,  waiting  for  the  appointed  time  when  they  also  were  to  be  called  to  emerge  from 
thence  into  open  day,  to  constitute  the  order  of  Christian  ideas  on  which  the  civil  order  and  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  whole  of  mankind  is  to  remain  based  until  the  end  of  the  world.  Man  was  taken 
from  the  earth,  and  he  returns  to  it.  Christian  civilisation  comes  from  the  Catacombs.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  in  the  designs  of  God  that  it  will  again  have  to  return  to  them  to  save  itself  from  the  iron 
military  despotism  with  which  it  appears  to  be  menaced. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CATACOMB  CEMETERIES  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CIVILISATION  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

I.  Providential  design  of  the  underground  cemeteries  as  the  school  in  which  the  new  Christian  civilisa-. 
tion  of  the  nations  was  first  formed  unknown  to  the  world.  II.  A  visit  to  the  Crypt  of  Lucina. 
III.  Identity  of  the  Lucina  of  the  Catacombs  with  the  Lady  Pomponia  Grcecina.  IV.  An 
effort  of  mind  required  not  to  separate  the  Catacombs  from  the  living  apostolate  of  the  Christiad 
society.  V.  The  real  value  of  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  to  the  Christian  heroism  of  Pomponia 
Grcecina.  VI.  Pomponia  Grcecina  and  the  martyrs  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus.  VII. 
The  shrines  or  memories  of  the  martyrs  in  the  Catacombs.  VIII.  The  Crypt  of  St.  Cornelius 
Pope  in  the  Cemetery  of  Lucina.  IX.  The  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  and  its  rediscovery.  X. 
The  manuscript  of  the  Philosophumena.  XI.  The  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  the  first  instance 
of  a  public  Christian  place  of  burial.  XII.  Interior  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  the 
“graffiti.”  XIII.  The  Crypt  of  the  Popes.  XIV.  The  Crypt  of  St.  Cecilia.  XV.  Some 
particulars  of  the  construction  of  the  Catacombs.  XVI.  The  cheerful  view  of  death  as  the 
hour  of  triumph  everywhere  apparent  in  the  Catacombs.  XVII.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  a  spirit  of  victory.  XVIII.  The  Hebrew  element  in  the  work  of  the  evangelisation  of 
the  world  first  manifests  itself  in  the  Catacombs.  XIX.  In  the  beginning  art  in  the  Catacombs 
represents  subjects  of  the  Gentile  mythology  with  a  Christian  interpretation.  XX.  Subse¬ 
quently  art  in  the  Catacombs  is  the  expression  of  doctrine  and  doctrinal  truth.  XXI.  The 
Catacombs  the  great  school  for  teaching  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  XXII.  The  New 
Testament  equally  with  the  Old  furnishes  the  subjects  of  the  Catacomb  paintings.  XXIII. 
The  study  of  the  Catacombs  too  comprehensive  to  be  adequately  treated  in  a  volume  of  history. 
XXIV.  General  reflections  in  conclusion. 

OMFORT  and  consolation  under  trial,  as  promised  to  every  true 
servant  of  God,  forms  the  justification  of  the  Divine  mercy  and 
goodness  for  frequently  permitting  so  much  that  is  a  hardship  to 
flesh  and  blood  to  fall  upon  the  Christian  people  in  consequence 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the  beautiful  truth 
which  is  in  numberless  ways  to  be  gathered  from  the  study  of 
the  Catacombs  of  Rome :  doubtless  with  the  reward  of  very 
much  stronger  inward  convictions  in  the  case  of  a  personal  visit 
paid  to  them ;  but  also,  in  its  measure,  from  the  less  laborious 
substitute  for  an  actual  journey  which  the  noble  arts  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  place  within  the  reach  of  readers  in  their  own  homes 
through  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  a  volume. 

St.  Paul  had  said,  “  He  that  soweth  in  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit  reap  eternal  life,”  and  on 
this  assurance  the  Apostle  founds  his  exhortation,  “  Let  us  not  break  down  in  doing  good,  for  in  His 
time  we  shall  reap  our  reward  if  we  do  not  fail  ”  (Gal.  vi.  9).  Many  and  great  doubtless  are  the 
subjects  of  contemplation  which  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  place  before  the  mind,  but  of  these 
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can  appear  more  wonderful,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  reflect,  than  the  fact  of  the  long  endurance  of 
the  Christian  people,  patiently  reconciling  themselves  for  three  hundred  years  to  the  silence  and 
obscurity  of  their  life  in  the  Catacombs.  Meanwhile  above  ground  the  city  continued  to  revel  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  in  the  multitude  of  its  sights  and  shows,  of  its  races  and  games  of  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  of  its  spectacles  of  bloodshed  in  the  battles  of  its  gladiators  on  the  arena  of  its 
amphitheatres,  as  also  in  the  deaths  of  the  victims  cast  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  for  its  sport  and  entertainment.  Here  we  certainly  have  a  marvellous 
display  placed  before  us  of  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  teach  men  to  be  patient  and  to  wait 
His  time.  But  to  patience  is  annexed  the  promise  of  the  reward  “  in  His  time,  if  we  fail  not.” 
From  the  concealment  and  obscurity  of  the  Catacombs  there  is  seen  to  come  forth  the  new  order  of 
ideas,  on  which  the  Christian  civilisation  of  the  nations  of  the  world  has  now  for  so  many  past 
generations  been  founded,  is  still  founded,  and  is  destined  to  remain  founded  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
This  order  of  ideas  sweeps  away  everything  before  it,  and  proceeds  to  claim  and  to  acquire  sovereignty 
over  the  world.  The  patience  which  endures  receives  its  reward.  The  lesson  taught  by  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  courageously  practised  for  three  hundred  years  in  its  underground  concealment, 
proves  itself  stronger  than  the  whole  of  the  legal  and  military  power  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
world  which  had  been  conquered  by  Rome. 

And  here  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  thought  which  is  too  full  of  the  sweet  odour  of 
Christian  hope  to  be  rudely  dismissed.  All  mankind  perfectly  well  know  the  irreversible  sentence 
which  has  been  passed  upon  them,  “  From  the  dust  thou  wast  taken,  and  to  the  dust  thou  shalt 
return.”  And  in  the  general  family  of  mankind  no  one  is  more  conspicuous  for  his  clear  and  calm, 
even  if  cheerless,  apprehension  of  this  truth  than  the  typical  Roman  citizen,  who,  as  the  poetry  of 
Horace  bears  continual  witness,  lived  even  in  the  midst  of  his  revelries  with  the  vision  of  his  tomb 
ever  before  his  eyes.  The  prerogative  of  the  Christian  covenant  is  that  it  alone  contains  the  pledge 
that  the  dust  shall  rise  again  to  life.  And  yet  that  which  we  see  continually  before  our  eyes  is  the 
return  to  the  dust  and  not  the  resurrection  to  life.  Do  not  the  Catacombs  then,  perchance,  place 
before  us  some  great  and  striking  evidence,  stamped  on  the  current  of  universal  history,  of  a  nature 
highly  proper  to  confirm  and  give,  so  to  speak,  wings  to  our  Christian  hope?  The  prince  of  the 
poets  of  Germany  has  wonderfully  described  the  master-founder  of  the  church  bell  trusting  the 
molten  metal  of  his  future  fabric  to  the  earth  in  which  he  has  formed  his  mould ;  and  again  he 
points  to  the  work  of  the  sower  trusting  his  seed  in  hope  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  But,  more 
than  this,  he  continues — 

“  Noch  kostlicheren  Samen  bergen 
Wir  trauernd  in  der  Erde  Schoss 
Und  hoffen,  das  er  aus  den  Sargen 
Erbliihen  soil  zu  schonerm  Loos,” 

— Schiller,  Lay  of  the  Bell. 

“  mourning,  we  trust  a  still  more  precious  seed  to  the  earth,  and  hope  that  it  will  blossom  forth  from 
its  coffin  to  a  yet  more  beautiful  state.”  Christian  hope,  however,  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  is  still  not 
sight,  and  where  the  evidence  of  sight  is  not  to  be  had,  the  soul  may  notwithstanding  crave  after  a 
something  that  may  partially  supply  for  this  inevitable  privation.  The  long-continued  hidden  life  of 
the  Christian  society,  buried  for  the  weary  time  of  three  hundred  years  in  the  Catacombs,  but  which 
nevertheless  afterwards  burst  forth  from  the  dust  and  obscurity  of  its  underground  existence  to  exercise 
its  civilising  and  life-giving  mission  on  the  area  of  the  wide  world,  appears  as  the  testimony  of  a 
history  that  is  not  less  than  universal  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  hope  of  the  future  resurrection  to 
life  from  the  dead.  Wonderful  witness  of  the  Catacomb  cemeteries  of  the  city,  chosen  in  the  place 
of  the  Deicide  and  rejected  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  only  religion 
of  the  earth  which  is  able  to  speak  with  complete  certainty  as  to  the  hope  of  a  future  resurrection 
from  the  dead  to  a  life  of  joy  and  happiness  that  will  never  end. 
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II.  But  to  pass  forward  from  the  thoughts  which  the  subject  of  the  Christian  cemeteries  of  Rome 

naturally  suggest  to  a  religious  mind,  and  to  approach  the  study  of  the  actual  cemeteries  themselves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  appropriate  here,  with  reference  to  our  subject  generally,  again  to  remind  the 

reader  what  the  two  different  sources  of  security  were  which  combined  together  to  ensure  to  the 

Christian  society  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  cemeteries.  First  came  the  immemorial  sacred  Twofold 

1  ground  of  the 

character  that  the  whole  Gentile  world  attached  to  a  sepulchre  or  the  dead,  and  which  in  the  city  or  security  of  the 

Rome  enjoyed  the  further  sanction  of  the  Roman  Pontifical  law.  Next  to  this  came  the  legal  right  cemeteries. 

of  the  private  owner  over  his  landed  property.  Long  before  the  advent  of  Christianity  it  had  been 

customary  in  Rome  for  the  principal  aristocratic  houses  to  possess  family  burial-places  on  their  own 

land,  which  were  in  themselves  a  species  of  catacomb  on  a  small  scale.  W  hen,  therefore,  as  might 

continually  happen,  the  leading  members  of  these  families  embraced  the  Christian  religion  the  family 

burial-place  was  not  uncommonly  made  over  to  the  priesthood  of  the  city  for  the  purposes  of  a 

general  Christian  cemetery,  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  conversion.  But  in  all  such 

cases,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  that  the  legal  owners  should  still 

retain  their  rights  of  private  ownership  the  same  as  before.  The  principle  in  the  Christian  society 

appears  to  have  been,  studiously  to  keep  back  from  the  knowledge  of  the  law  courts  of  the  city  any 

clue  to  the  fact  of  a  change  having  taken  place,  affecting  the  private  character  of  the  cemetery  and 

giving  occasion  to  its  much  greater  use  and  extension.  The  Christian  society  in  the  beginning  was 

a  united  family,  the  members  of  which  were  held  together  both  by  their  mutual  charity  and  by  the 

perception  of  the  necessity  that  was  imposed  upon  them,  to  provide,  in  an  independent  way,  for  the 

common  welfare  and  security  which  they  seem  to  have  known  instinctively  could  not  be  otherwise 

than  threatened  by  the  adverse  laws  on  which  the  empire  was  built. 

It  would  appear  that  a  change  of  this  kind,  though  quite  unknown  to  the  civil  courts,  must  have 
taken  place  at  a  very  early  date  as  regards  the  eemetery  bearing  the  name  of  the  Crypt  of  Lucina, 
into  the  interior  of  which  we  propose  presently  to  conduct  the  reader  by  the  way  of  ingress  shown 
in  our  engraving  on  page  374.  A  crypt,  by  which  word  we  are  to  understand  either  some  smaller 
family  burial-place,  or  a  portion  of  a  general  cemetery  set  apart  from  the  rest,  came,  according  to  the 
ordinary  practice  in  the  Christian  cemeteries,  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  some  particular 
person,  for  quite  a  different  reason  than  that  which  held  good  in  the  case  of  the  family  burial-places 
of  the  Roman  nobility.  Take,  for  example,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  Here  the  name  at  once 
denotes  that  the  cemetery  is  the  private  property  of  the  Scipio  family,  whose  members  are  buried  in 
it.  In  the  case  of  the  Christian  cemetery,  however,  it  was  customary  for  the  tomb  or  tombs  of 
persons  pre-eminent  in  the  Christian  society  to  have  the  honour  conceded  to  them  of  giving  their 
name  to  the  particular  cemetery,  or  to  the  smaller  portion  of  it,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
crypt.  Thus  in  the  general  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  particular  crypt  in 
which  the  Popes  were  usually  buried  for  a  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  the  reign  of  St.  Zephyrinus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Crypt  of  the  Popes,  while  a 
neighbouring  spot  was  known  as  the  Crypt  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrated  virgin 
martyr  of  this  name  having  been  buried  in  it. 


III.  The  Crypt  of  Lucina,  it  may  be  thus  reasonably  assumed,  was  so  called,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  some  person  of  great  distinction  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  Christian  society  of  Rome 
bearing  the  name  of  Lucina  having  been  buried  in  it.  Who  then,  the  question  occurs,  can  the  lady 
known  as  Lucina  have  been  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  the  first  Christian  society  of  Rome  as  to 
have  been  able,  after  her  death,  to  have  given  her  name  to  the  crypt  where  her  remains  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  laid  ?  Lucina  is  obviously  a  religious  and  not  a  family  name.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  name  taken  in  baptism ;  and  as  derived  from  “  Lux,  lucis,’  Light,  Lucina,  the 
daughter  of  light,  bears  an  import  that  obviously  refers  to  the  illumination  of  baptism.  The  acts 
of  many  different  martyrdoms  make  mention,  in  the  same  manner,  up  to  the  final  persecution  of 
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Diocletian,  of  Christian  ladies  bearing  the  name  of  Lucina,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  various  acts  of  charity  towards  the  sufferers  for  Christ’s  sake.  The  Lucina,  we  may 
consequently  conclude,  who  has  given  her  name  to  the  crypt  which  we  propose  to  visit,  must  have 
been  a  person  enjoying  a  very  well-merited  Christian  renown  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian 
society  in  Rome,  with  which,  from  its  ascertained  antiquity,  this  cemetery  must  have  been  associated. 
Here,  then,  is  a  consideration  which  naturally  suggests  the  further  thought  that  occurred  to  De 
Rossi.  May  not  this  Lady  Lucina  quite  possibly  have  been  the  same  with  the  Pomponia  Graecina, 
noticed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Annals  of  the  year  a.u.c.  810 — a.d.  57,  in  whom  all  his  commentators 
recognise  a  convert  to  Christianity,  as  the  religion  designated  under  his  term  of  the  “  foreign 
superstition  ”  there  mentioned.  The  question,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  set  at  rest,  must  mainly 
depend  for  its  solution  upon  the  evidence  of  the  names  of  the  persons  buried  in  the  same  cemetery 
with  herself.  Such  an  heroic  example  as  that  of  the  Lady  Pomponia,  it  may  be  presumed,  could  not 
fail  to  have  had  numerous  imitators  among  her  own  relations,  all  of  whom  would,  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  origin  of  the  Christian  cemeteries  having  been  the  family  burial-places  of  the  chief 

aristocratic  families,  have  been  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  buried  in  the  same  family  burial-place.  It  is  on  the 
great  abundance  of  evidence  of  this  particular  kind  (we  may 
more  particularly  refer  to  the  inscription  Pomponius  Grcecinus) 
found  in  this  crypt  that  De  Rossi  rests  his  conclusion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Lucina  of  the  crypt  bearing  her  name  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Pomponia  Graecina  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus.  It  is  her  heroism  in  the  Christian  cause,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  notwithstanding  that 
Tacitus,  for  reasons  known  to  himself,  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  her  Christianity,  which  can  alone 
have  entitled  her  name  to  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city  and  its  empire. 

IV.  This  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  Lucina  of  our  crypt  with  the  Pomponia  Graecina  of 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  due  to  the  sagacity  of  the  celebrated  De  Rossi,  has  an  interest  for  our  subject 
of  the  Catacombs,  the  importance  of  which  we  must  by  no  means  think  of  slurring  over.  It  would 
be  plainly  very  unworthy  of  the  real  dignity  of  so  manifestly  sacred  a  subject  as  the  Christian 
cemeteries  of  Rome,  preserved  as  they  have  been  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  act  towards  them  as  if  they 
might  pass  for  simple  museums  of  antiquity,  objects  of  a  refined  interest  for  the  polite  but  other¬ 
wise  idle  “  virtuosi  ”  and  “  dilettanti  ”  of  the  educated  world.  It  will  be  a  most  excellent  protection, 
consequently,  against  the  danger  of  ever  coming  to  look  upon  them  as  such  mere  antiquities,  to 
resolve  never  to  study  them  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the  actual  life  of  the  multitudes  who 
were  won  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ  by  the  Christian  society  of  the  time  being,  which  was  con¬ 
tinually  occupied  in  the  work  of  their  construction.  We  must,  in  short,  not  object  to  the  effort, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  may  be  needed  in  order  to  be  able  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  cemeteries 
are  inseparably  associated,  in  the  most  intimate  manner  possible,  with  the  daily  life  of  those  whose 
patient  and  enduring  heroism  in  the  work  of  evangelising  the  great  Gentile  city  in  the  end  won 
over  the  citizens  of  Rome  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Visitors  at  the  present  day  pass  along  their 
almost  interminable  galleries  by  the  light  of  the  wax  tapers  with  which  each  one  of  the  company 
is  furnished.  Above  and  below,  on  either  hand,  are  lying  at  rest  the  bones  of  a  generation  long 
since  numbered  with  the  past.  Without  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith,  what  can  these  galleries 
be  to  their  visitors  beyond  a  museum  of  antiquities;  but  with  the  light  of  faith,  how  changed  do 
they  all  at  once  become  !  In  the  presence  of  the  great  names  of  the  Roman  city,  in  the  midst  of 
the  emblems  of  Divine  faith,  surrounded  by  the  symbols,  derived  from  the  pages  of  a  Divine  revela¬ 
tion,  with  which  the  tombs  and  the  walls  are  adorned,  the  mind  may,  without  any  grievous  strain, 
allow  itself  to  be  carried  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  society.  The  days  then,  indeed, 
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seem  naturally  to  return  to  us  when  the  language  of  Horace  was  the  speech  of  the  living  multitudes 
that  thronged  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  when  the  Christians  were  occupied  with  the  constant 
thought,  how  they  were  to  gather  in  the  Christian  harvest  with  which  all  these  same  streets  and 
thoroughfares  abounded  to  overflow. 

V.  Nothing,  then,  comes  in  more  opportunely,  to  aid  the  efforts  we  may  easily  perceive  that 
we  have  such  strong  motives  for  making  to  try  to  carry  ourselves  back  in  thought  to  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Christian  society  in  Rome,  than  this  very  identity,  which  De  Rossi  claims  to  have  estab¬ 
lished,  on  such  extremely  credible  grounds,  between  the  Lucina  of  our  crypt  and  the  lady  Pomponia 
Grachia  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  We  have,  indeed,  only  to  study  minutely  the  words  of  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus  readily  to  perceive  in  how  remarkable  a  manner  the  discovery  of  De  Rossi,  and 
the  words  of  the  Roman  historian  throw  a  singular  and  unexpected  light  upon  each  other.  Except 
a  very  great  deal  more  can  be  understood  to  lie  hid  under  the  words  employed  by  Tacitus  than  at 
all  appears  on  their  surface,  no  intelligible  ground  can  be  assigned  for  his  associating  in  so  marked 
a  manner  the  name  of  Pomponia  Grsecina  with  the  annals  of  the  city  and  the  empire.  If  a  parti¬ 
cular  lady,  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  Rome,  chose  to  pass  forty  continuous  years  of  her  life  in 
a  garb  of  mourning,  her  own  circle  of  friends  may  have  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  remonstrating 
with  her,  but  how  such  a  peculiar  fancy  or  whim  on  the  part  of  the  lady  in  question  could  be  any 
rational  ground  of  public  concern  for  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  empire  most  certainly  fails  to  appear. 

Yet  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  plainly  implies  that  Pomponia  Grsecina  had  attracted  very  general 
notice  in  Rome,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  almost  universal  wonder  how  she  came  to  escape 
serious  molestation  during  the  reign  of  C.  Claudius.  And  nevertheless,  when  it  was  found  that  she 
did  thus  remain  unmolested,  then  Tacitus  relates  that  this  turned  to  her  glory.  But  in  order  for  a 
lady  in  Rome  to  earn  for  herself  such  notoriety  as  that  the  public  annalist  of  the  city  finds  himself 
called  upon  to  chronicle  her  name,  and  to  record  this  notoriety  under  the  designation  of  “  glory,”  Tacitus  con- 
Pomponia,  it  is  plain,  must  have  been  remarkable  for  something  which  Tacitus  does  not  consider  of  the  conlver- 
himself  at  liberty  to  specify.  The  mere  wearing  an  unusual  garb  of  mourning  for  a  space  of  forty  LadyPom- 
years  without  an  assignable  motive  is  obviously,  in  the  nature  of  things,  very  much  more  of  a  cause  P.°™a  Grse- 
why  the  wearer  should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  city  prator  as  being  of  doubtful  sanity  of 
mind.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  a  reason  why  her  name  should  be  chronicled  in  the  annals 
of  the  Roman  empire  as  one  who  had  earned  for  herself  what  could  be  represented  as  a  glory,  merit¬ 
ing  to  be  chronicled  for  all  future  times. 

Pomponia  Grsecina  is  thus  evidently,  on  the  showing  of  Tacitus,  the  heroine  of  a  cause 
which  had  attracted  no  little  attention  in  Rome,  and  which  is  moreover  perfectly  well-known  in 
Rome  as  one  in  which  not  even  a  high-born  lady  can  play  the  part  of  the  heroine  without  being 
exposed  to  very  imminent  personal  danger.  Here  it  is  plain  we  can  only  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  How  rapidly  this  Christian  religion  had  been  all  this  while  making  solid 
strides  in  advance,  and  challenging  the  observation  of  the  higher  ranks  of  Roman  society  is  clearly 
proved  by  a  fact  of  history  that  belongs  to  the  sequel  of  our  narrative,  namely,  that  not  many 
years  later  than  the  date  of  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Pomponia  by  Tacitus,  and  still  in  her  life¬ 
time,  the  monster  Nero  found  it  expedient  (a.d.  64)  to  try  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  having  set 
fire  to  the  city  of  Rome  upon  the  Christians.  It  would  obviously  have  failed  to  answer  Nero’s 
purpose,  to  make  any  but  those  who  were  already  perfectly  well-known  the  scape-goats  of  his  own 
wanton  act  of  despotic  power,  inventing,  in  order  the  better  to  please  and  gratify  a  sanguinary 
and  vicious  populace,  and  the  more  effectually  to  divert  their  attention  from  himself,  various 
modes  of  torture  and  ignominious  death  never  before  exposed  to  public  view.  Tacitus,  who  records 
this  act  of  Nero  with  all  its  circumstances,  makes  it  the  occasion  of  his  first  public  mention  of 
the  existing  notorietv  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  now  all  of  a  sudden  acknowledges  as 
having  acquired  an  immense  multitude  of  followers  ( ingens  multitudo) .  Thus,  during  some  twenty 
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years  from  the  date  of  the  first  erection  of  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery, 
the  Christian  religion  (and  this  we  learn  on  the  testimony  of  so  accurate  and  well-informed  a 
witness  as  Tacitus)  had  been  able  to  gather  together  this  immense  multitude  as  the  fruit  of  St. 
Peter’s  apostolic  work  in  Rome. 

It  must  be  extremely  obvious  then  that  Tacitus,  in  the  mention  of  Pomponia  Graecina  in  his 
Annals,  prefers  to  assume  that  his  readers  are  all  sufficiently  aware  of  the  circumstance  that  Pom¬ 
ponia  Graecina  was  a  heroine  of  the  Christian  cause.  They  may  be  considered  quite  in  a  position 
sufficiently  to  understand  his  narrative,  without  the  necessity  of  his  having  to  expose  the  annals  of 
the  city  to  the  open  public  humiliation  of  overtly  recording  the  sad  fact,  that  one  of  the  high-born 
ladies  of  Rome  had  gone  over  to  the  despised  religion  of  the  Christians,  and  yet  had  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  enjoyed  the  reputation  due  to  her  courage  and  heroism. 

VI.  What  the  kind  of  life  was  which  was  thus  led  by  Pomponia  Graecina,  and  which,  on  the 
admission  of  Tacitus,  turned  to  her  glory  even  in  the  midst  of  the  unconverted  Imperial  city,  we 
shall  here  ask  our  readers’  consent  to  make  known  to  them,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus.  From  these  Acts  we  shall  soon  learn  in  what  guise 
the  heroine  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  appears  in  her  character  as  the  heroine  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

To  understand,  however,  the  passage  in  question,  which  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  it  should  be  known  that  Pomponia  has  at  this  time  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a 
Christian  convert,  and  that  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  have  been  seized  and  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Mamertine  prison,  owing  to  the  disturbance  which  the  sudden  downfall  that  had  happened 
to  Simon  Magus  had  occasioned  in  Rome,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  popularly  attributed 
to  the  magical  arts  of  the  Christians.  Here  the  Apostles  were  visited  by  great  numbers  of  the 
Christians  of  the  city,  and  so  many  wonderful  miracles  of  healing  were  worked  by  them  that,  to 
quote  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom,  the  two  officers  of  the  prison,  above-named  Processus  and 
Martinianus,  came  to  them  and  said,  “Venerable  men,  it  can  no  longer  be  any  matter  of  doubt 

but  that  Nero  must  have  entirely  forgotten  you  since  it  is  now  the  ninth  month  that  you  are  in 

the  prison.  We  beg  you,  therefore,  to  consider  yourselves  free  to  go  where  you  will,  only  we  pray 
you  first  to  baptize  us  in  the  Name  of  Him  by  whom  you  do  such  wonderful  works.  The  most 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  answered,  If  you  will  believe  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
you  yourselves  would  be  able  to  do  the  works  which  you  see  us  do.  When  all  who  were  in  the 
prison  heard  these  words,  they  cried  out  with  one  mind,  Give  us  this  water  for  we  are  perishing 
with  thirst.  The  same  hour  the  blessed  Apostles  said  to  all  within  the  prison  of  the  Mamertine, 
Relieve  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  His  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  ministered  to  you. 

“Then  all  cast  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles  asking  to  receive  baptism  from  them. 
Whereupon  the  most  blessed  Apostles  betook  themselves  to  prayer,  and  when  their  prayer  wras 

finished,  the  blessed  Peter  traced  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the  Tarpeian  rock.  The  same  hour, 

water  began  to  flow  from  the  rock,  and  the  blessed  Processus  and  Martinianus  were  baptized  by 
the  blessed  Peter.  When  all  who  were  in  the  prison  saw  what  had  come  to  pass,  they  came  and 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  blessed  Peter,  and  received  baptism,  to  the  number  of  forty- 
seven  persons  of  different  sex  and  age.  He  offered  also  for  them  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  made 
them  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then  the  blessed  Processus  and 
Martinianus  said  to  the  holv  Apostles  of  Christ,  Proceed  now  where  you  will,  for  Nero  has  certainly 
forgotten  and  ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  you.  The  holy  Apostles  then  quitting  the  prison 
proceeded  on  the  Appian  road  and  came  to  the  Appian  gate.  As  they  were  on  their  way,  a 
bandage  fell  off  from  the  foot  of  the  blessed  Peter  where  it  had  been  bruised  by  the  iron  fetters, 
and  this  happened  near  to  the  enclosure  in  the  Via  Nova.  After  Peter  had  arrived  at  the 
Appian  gate  he  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  recognising  Him,  said  to  Him,  Lord,  whither 
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goest  Thou.  The  Lord  answered,  I  am  going  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  the  second  time,  and  do 
thou  likewise  return  to  Rome.  Peter,  therefore,  went  back  to  Rome,  and  in  the  morning  the  soldiers 

seized  him. 

« Word  was  now  brought  to  the  most  noble  Paulmus,  the  master  of  the  soldiers  on  duty,  that 
Processus  and  Martinianus  had  become  Christians.  He  sent,  therefore,  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
arrest  them  and  to  put  them  in  prison.  On  the  following  day  he  commanded  them  to  be  brought 
up  for  trial,  and  when  they  appeared  before  him,  he  said  to  them,  Have  you  become  such  fools  as 
to  think  of  deserting  the  gods  and  the  goddesses  whom  the  unconquered  Emperors  worship  and  all 
antiquity  has  adored, 
in  order  rashly  to 
expose  yourselves  to 
be  stripped  of  the 
uniform  of  your  ser¬ 
vice  ?  Martinianus 
answered  with  a  loud 
voice,  We  have  now 
taken  service  in  the 
army  of  heaven. 

The  most  noble  Pau- 
linus  said,  Put  away 
this  folly  and  adore 
the  immortal  gods 
whom  you  have 
venerated  and  wor¬ 
shipped  from  your 
cradles,  and  in  whose 
religion  you  have 
been  brought  up. 

The  blessed  martyrs 
cried  out  with  one 
voice,  We  have  been 
made  Christians. 

The  most  noble  Paulinus  said,  Listen  me,  my  men,  and  do  as  I  tell  you ;  let  us  be  friends  and 

do  you  keep  to  your  service.  Sacrifice  to  the  all-powerful  gods  and  live  and  rise  high  in  the 

favour  of  our  Emperor.  They  both  answered,  Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  declared  to  you  we  are  true 
Christians  and  servants  of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  the  most  blessed  Apostles  1  eter 
and  Paul  have  preached  to  us.  The  most  noble  Paulmus  said,  I  have  already  urged  and  I  again 
repeat  the  same,  hearken  to  my  advice  and  live.  They  however  remained  silent.  Paulmus  again 
and  again  appealed  to  them,  entreating  them  to  consider;  but  seeing  his  words  produce  no  effect, 
he  commanded  their  mouths  to  be  battered  with  stones.  Whilst  this  was  being  done  they  both 
exclaimed,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  Paulinus  said  to  the  soldiers,  Bring  forth  the  tripod, 
let  them  sacrifice  to  the  Emperors.  The  blessed  martyrs  answered,  W  e  have  once  for  all  offered 
ourselves  to  the  God  of  all  power.  When  the  tripod  had  been  brought,  Paulinus  said,  Do  as  I 
tell  you.  A  golden  statue  of  Jupiter  was  also  brought.  When  they  saw  this,  the  holy  martyrs 

burst  into  laughter ;  and  in  the  presence  of  Paulmus  spat  at  the  tripod  and  at  the  image  of  Jupiter. 

Then  Paulinus  commanded  them  to  be  placed  on  the  rack,  their  joints  to  be  stretched,  and 
their  bodies  beaten  with  heavy  rods.  They,  however,  with  countenances  beaming  with  joy, 
cried  out,  We  render  Thee  thanks,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Paulinus  transported  with  an 
excess  of  fury  commanded  burning  torches  to  be  applied  to  their  sides.  The  martyrs  cried  out, 


The  Interior  of  the  Mamertine  Prison  showing  the  site  of  the  spring  with  the  water  of  which  Processus  and 
Martinianus  were  baptized  by  St.  Peter,  the  supply  of  which  never  either  fails  or  overflows. 
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Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  His  most  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
have  preached  to  us. 

“  There  was  present  at  the  time  a  most  noble  matron,  Lucina  by  name.  She  standing  by  them 
encouraged  them  by  her  words.  Soldiers  of  Christ,  said  she,  be  firm ;  fear  not  the  pains  that  are 
but  for  a  time.  Paulinus  said  to  them,  What  is  this  madness  of  yours?  But  they,  being  encouraged, 
derided  the  tortures.  Paulinus  then  commanded  them  to  be  again  placed  on  the  rack  and  scourged 
with  scorpions,  the  public  crier  being  ordered  to  cry  out,  Learn  not  to  despise  the  commands  of 
the  Emperors.  The  same  hour  Paulinus  was  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  and  smarting 
under  the  excess  of  his  pain,  he  cried  out,  Oh,  the  power  of  these  magic  arts!  commanding  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  taken  down  from  the  rack  and  after  their  long  torture  to  be  thrust  back  into 
the  Mamertine  prison,  where  the  venerable  matron  Lucina  remained  in  constant  waiting  upon  them. 


The  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus. — Lucina  ( Pomponia  Grczcina)  comes  to  give  them  burial.  Baptized  by  St.  Peter  in  the 

Mamertine  Prison. 


In  three  days’  time  Paulinus,  possessed  by  a  demon,  expired.  His  son  Pompinius  went  to  the 
palace,  crying  out,  Help,  help,  ye  rulers  and  governors  of  the  public  affairs,  stamp  out  these 
dealers  in  mastic  arts.  Caesarius,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  hearing  his  words  reported  them  to  Nero 
Augustus,  who  commanded  the  soldiers  to  be  executed  without  delay.  Whereupon  Pompinius  the 
son  of  Paulinus,  began  to  put  great  pressure  upon  Caesarius  the  Prefect  of  the  city.  The  Prefect 
then  passed  sentence  upon  them,  in  pursuance  of  which  they  were  taken  out  of  prison  and  led 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  Aurelian  Way,  where  their  heads  were  struck  off.  When  the 
most  blessed  matron  Lucina  saw  them,  she  followed  them  with  her  servants  to  the  Aqueduct  near 
to  which  they  were  beheaded  and  their  headless  bodies  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs.  These  she 
now  took  up,  and  embalming  them  with  costly  spices  she  buried  them  on  her  own  estate  in  the 
cemetery  which  was  near  to  the  spot  where  they  suffered  on  the  Aurelian  Wav,  the  sixth  of  the 
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Nones  of  July,  where  up  to  the  present  day  the  graces  obtained  through  them  continue,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  still  reigning.”  1 

VII.  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom,  as  we  may  observe,  contain  in  their  conclusion  a  little  sentence 
which  is  full  of  the  very  greatest  significance  as  regards  the  history  of  the  Christian  cemeteries  and 
the  part  which  they  have  played  in  the  work  of  evangelising  the  city  of  Rome.  The  lady  Lucina 
(Pomponia  Graecina)  is  there  said  to  have  buried  them  on  her  own  estate,  “  where  up  to  the  present 
day  the  graces  obtained  through  them  still  continue.”  Here  w'e  have  the  two  leading  facts  of  the 
history  brought  before  us,  of  which  the  entire  growth  and  formation  of  the  Catacomb  cemeteries 
may  be  said  to  be  the  result.  (1)  The  public  spirit  of  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  who 
placed  their  private  property  at  the  service  of  the  Christian  society;  and  (2)  the  formation  of  cele¬ 
brated  shrines  on  the  spot  where  distinguished  martyrs  of  the  faith  were  buried,  at  which  innumer¬ 
able  graces  were  granted  to  the  crowds  of  the  faithful  who  came  thither  to  pray,  and  to  be  aided 
in  their  prayers  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints  whose  relics  the  tomb  contained. 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  numerous  touching  proofs  of  the  religious  piety  of  the 
Gentile  world,  connected  with  their  religion  of  the  tomb,  exhibiting  the  almost  despairing  energy 
with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  cling  to  the  remnants  of  the  primitive  religious  tradition  of 
mankind,  assuring  them  that  this  life  could  but  be  the  precursor  of  another  and  a  better  life.  We 
have  seen  how  unwilling  the  survivors  in  the  Gentile  world  have  nearly  always  shown  themselves 
to  yield  to  the  thought,  that  death  could  possibly  be  the  cause  of  a  lasting  separation  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  We  have  come  upon  traces  of  a  real  survival  in  the  Roman  Gentile  cemeteries 
of  the  original  religious  faith  of  mankind,  so  far  as  that  the  belief  is  there  found  still  fresh  and  sub¬ 
sisting,  that  the  existing  sacrifices  and  rites  of  religion  avail  for  bridging  over  the  interval  of  time 
which  separates  the  departed  from  those  who  survive  them.  All  such  pious  memories  of  the 
deceased  group  themselves  round  the  sacred  spot  where  either  the  remains  or  the  ashes  of  the 
departed  have  received  their  last  resting-place.  Nothing  in  these  Gentile  remnants  of  the  primitive 
religious  faith  of  mankind  meets  with  any  rude  rejection  from  the  Christian  religion,  unless  indeed 
so  far  as  something  savouring  of  superstition  and  demon  worship  may  have  intruded  itself  into  the 
Gentile  memories  of  the  dead.  But  even  when  these  are  taken  at  best,  we  at  once  perceive  how 
wonderfully  they  fall  short  of  the  graces  and  privileges  brought  by  the  Gospel,  and  which  are  the 
good  gifts  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His  own  elect.  The  graces  of  healing,  of  the  granting  of  prayer,  of The  great  pre- 
the  power  over  evil  spirits,  of  aid  and  comfort  in  trial,  all  of  which  and  much  more  besides  the  Christian  over 
Christian  survivors  could  repair  to  the  tombs  in  the  Christian  cemeteries  to  ask  for,  through  the  cemeteries! 
intercession  of  their  holy  martyrs,  with  the  most  comforting  assurance  that  what  they  asked  would 
be  granted,  were  things  of  necessity  wholly  unknown  to  the  piety  and  religion  of  the  Gentile  world. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Christian  society  guarded  with  such  just  jealousy  the  secret  of  their 
existence,  as  a  treasure  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  thieves  and  plunderers  who  would  be  sure  if 
they  knew  of  its  existence  to  want  to  break  in  and  carry  it  away?  What  wonder  that  those  who 
lived  above  ground,  under  the  continual  apprehension  of  the  adverse  laws  of  the  empire  being  put 
in  force  against  them,  knew  well  the  value  both  of  the  rich  spiritual  succours  as  also  of  the  secure 
temporal  retreat  which  their  underground  city  of  refuge  afforded  them  in  the  time  of  danger  and 
persecution. 

VIII.  But  not  to  delay  any  longer  our  promised  visit  to  the  interior  of  the  Crypt  of  Lucina.  It 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  are  given  in  the  “Vitae  Sanctorum”  of  Surius  for  the  2d  of  July,  on  which  day  Processus 
and  Martinianus  are  commemorated.  Surius  asserts  the  genuineness  of  the  acts  of  their  martyrdom,  as  resting  on  the  faith  of 
extremely  ancient  manuscripts,  and  their  internal  evidence  plainly  speaks  for  their  being  genuine.  The  spot  on  the  Appian 
Way  where  Christ  appeared  to  St.  Peter  is  still  marked  bya  little  chapel  bearing  the  name  “Domine  quo  vadis?”  The  adjacent 
Church  of  St.  Sebastian  possesses  among  its  most  treasured  relics  the  block  of  marble  containing  the  imprint  of  Christ’s  feet 
on  the  spot  where  He  stood  to  speak  to  St.  Peter. 
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is  situated,  as  we  may  observe,  close  adjoining  the  Appian  Way  on  the  traveller’s  right  hand  as  he 
proceeds  south  at  the  distance  of  a  little  less  than  two  miles  from  the  city,  between  the  Appian 
Gate  and  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Cecilia  Metella  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  family 
who  may  have  originally  claimed  the  right  of  property  over  it  is  not  known  with  certainty,  and 
the  fact  itself  of  Pomponia  Grsecina  having  been  buried  there,  however  presumable,  has  not  as  yet 

been  positively  verified  by  the 
identification  of  her  tomb. 
This  circumstance,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  so  much  besides 
that  concerns  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  first  times  of  the 
Christian  society  in  Rome,  is 
probably  destined  to  remain 
in  an  obscurity  not  very 
quickly  to  be  cleared  up. 
The  reader,  however,  claims 
a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
these  Christian  underground 
cemeteries  of  Rome  as  fairly 
intelligible  as  the  limited 
space  at  our  command  will 
permit.  Having  premised, 
then,  the  information  that 
the  crypt  to  which  Lucina 
has  given  her  name,  owns  a 
piece  of  land  of  a  hundred 
feet  frontage  to  the  Appian 
Way  stretching  five  hundred 
feet  to  the  west,  we  now 
descend  by  the  stairs  shown 
in  the  engraving  (page  374), 
and  find  ourselves  in  one  of 
the  galleries  of  which  the 
crypt  consists.  Here  various 
“  graffiti,”  or  literally,  the 
irregular  scribblings  of  the 
pilgrims  and  visitors  of  many 
centuries  ago,  written  or 
scratched  on  the  walls,  meet 
the  eye,  as  to  the  character 
and  value  of  which  we  shall 
have  somewhat  more  to  say 
presently,  when  we  come  to  the  description  of  the  larger  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus.  Between  it 
and  the  Crypt  of  Lucina,  it  should  be  said,  galleries  exist  which  place  them  in  communication 
with  each  other,  practically  making  this  crypt  a  portion  of  the  larger  general  cemetery  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Callistus.  Once  fairly  underground  we  proceed  to  the  adjoining  most  cele¬ 
brated  spot  in  the  crypt,  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  where  we  come  in  view  of  the 
grave  of  the  Pope  St.  Cornelius.  The  archways  of  brickwork  which  are  seen  in  the  engraving, 
and  such  similar  arches  as  will  also  be  observed  further  on,  in  the  engraving  of  the  papal  crypt, 
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The  Crypt  of  St.  Cornelius  in  the  Cemetery  of  Lucina. 

it  may  be  pointed  out,  are  things  oh  later  construction,  but  of  uncertain  date.  In  the  first  beginning 
the  extension  of  the  cemetery  proceeded  by  the  simple  excavation  of  fresh  galleries,  but  as  time 
advanced  and  the  necessity  for  further  excavation  interfered  with  those  already  made,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  brickwork  and  to  the  formation  of  arches,  to  render  the  galleries  safe 
for  the  purpose  of  the  living  who  resorted  to  them. 

Having  only  a  general  purpose  in  view  which  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  minute  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  the  fact  of  the  Pope  Cornelius  being  buried  in  this  cemetery  is 
a  circumstance  not  without  its  significance.  He  succeeded  to  the  chair  ol  Peter  the  next  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  martyred  Pope  Fabianus  after  the  See  had  remained  vacant  for  an  entire  year.  His 
pontificate  lasted  two  years  (a.d.  251,  252),  and  he  was  banished  from  Rome  to  Centum  Celia; 

(Civita  Vecchia),  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  company  with  many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  been  converted  by  witnessing  the  miraculous  cure  of  the  wife  of  their  commanding  officer 
Cerealis.  The  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom  state  that  the  blessed  Lucina,  with  the  clerics  and  her  own 
servants,  came  and  took  up  their  bodies  and  buried  them  in  the  crypt  which  adjoins  the  Cemetery 
of  Callistus.  Something  like  two  hundred  years  had  passed  since  Pomponia  Graecina  had  come  by 
night  to  take  up  the  bodies  of  Processus  and  Martinianus  to  give  them  burial  in  a  cemetery  belong¬ 
ing  to  her  family  on  her  own  estate,  and  here  we  see  another  Christian  Roman  lady  succeeding 
both  to  the  name  of  Lucina  and  to  the  same  offices  of  dauntless  piety  towards  the  martyrs  of 
Christ.  The  reader  may  have  his  attention  directed  to  the  round  stone,  flat  at  the  top,  as  if  it  were 
the  fraornent  of  a  somewhat  substantial  column,  which  is  seen  under  the  principal  arch  somewhat  to 
the  rio-ht.  This  is  a  pillar  similar  to  that  which  we  may  remember  to  have  noticed  in  the  engraving 
of  the  crypt  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery  opposite  the  original  “  Cathedra  Petri.”  A  precisely  similar 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  list  of  the  oils  which  were  collected  by  the  Priest  John  for  the  The  priest  John 
Oueen  Theodolinda,  “  ex  oleo  Scti.  Cornelif  from  the  oil  burning  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Cornelius,  the  shrine  of  So 
The  lamp,  from  which  the  oil  was  collected  by  the  Priest  John,  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  this  Cornelius, 
pillar,  and  in  fact  various  fragments  of  vessels  which  appear  to  have  contained  oil  were  found  in  the 
rubbish  when  this  crypt  was  rediscovered  by  De  Rossi,  and  cleared  out  under  his  direction.  It  would 
seem  that  the  bodv  of  St.  Cornelius  had  originally  been  deposited  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  now  no 
longer  in  its  place,  the  surface  of  which  served  as  the  table  of  an  altar  for  the  celebration  of  the 
holy  mysteries.  On  the  side  of  the  archway,  but  of  much  later  date,  are  seen  two  figures  in  fresco, 
representing  St.  Cornelius  and  his  cotemporary,  St.  Cyprian  of  Africa,  who  both  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  on  the  same  day  but  not  in  the  same  year.  Under  the  next  arch  there  may  be  observed  an 
interesting  example  of  the  historical  value  occasionally  attaching  to  the  “graffiti.”  The  words 
are  written  in  the  handwriting  of  some  unknown  pilgrim,  “  Sctus.  Cerealis  et  Sallustia  cam  xxi.” 

Cerealis  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  St.  Cornelius  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the  miraculous  cure  of  whose 
wife  Sallustia  led  to  the  baptism  and  subsequent  martyrdom  of  them  both,  together  with  the 
twenty-one  soldiers,  whose  bodies  Lucina  caused  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom 
relate,  and  buried  in  the  Crypt  of  Lucina  (see  Baronius  Ann.  vol.  ii.,  a.d.  255,  §  61). 

IX.  We  now  retrace  our  course  and  return  to  the  world  above  ground  by  the  same  flight  of 
steps  by  which  we  descended.  The  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  which  we  are  about  to  visit  can  be 
reached  by  passing  through  an  underground  network  of  galleries  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
later  formation,  but  we  prefer  to  return  to  the  ground  above,  that  we  may  gain  a  somewhat  clearer 
idea  of  their  position  with  reference  to  each  other  than  would  have  been  very  readily  obtained  if 
we  had  chosen  to  pass  along  the  underground  way  of  communication  between  the  two.  Emerging 
then  to  the  light  of  day,  as  we  turn  towards  the  south  we  perceive  on  the  left  hand  the  large  sepul¬ 
chral  monument,  the  history  and  ownership  of  which  still  remain  unknown.  At  the  distance  of 
about  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  to  the  south,  and  further  from  the  city,  we  observe  the  site 
of  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  of  Rome,  known  by  the  title  “  Ad  Catacumbas.”  Close  to  it  is  the 
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site  of  the  large  church  known  as  the  basilica  of  St.  Sebastian  which  was  built  on  a  portion  of  the 
ground  belonging  to  it.  This  cemetery  is  also  connected  with  the  first  years  of  the  Christian 
society  in  Rome,  and  has  gained  renown  for  having  given  a  temporary  resting-place  during  a  space 
of  nineteen  years  to  the  bodies  of  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  memorable  occasion  when 
certain  Asiatic  Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  them  in  order 
to  carry  them  away  to  Asia.  It  is  again  further  remarkable  for  having  always  remained  open 
and  accessible  to  pilgrims  during  the  centuries  when  all  the  others  had  been  forgotten  and  closed.1 

The  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  with  which  the  Crypt  of  Lucina  has  now  become  incorporated, 
lies  on  the  right  hand  descending  the  Appian  Way  south,  and  is  entered  by  an  ancient  flight  of  steps 
that  has  been  put  in  repair  since  its  rediscovery  by  De  Rossi.  A  regular  pathway  has  now  been 
made  to  this  entrance.  Its  rediscovery  was  owing  to  the  finding  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  adjoining 
the  Appian  Way  the  fragment  of  a  slab  of  marble  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  letter  R,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  close  upon  it  the  letters  nelius  martyr.  These  words  led  De  Rossi  to  the  belief  that 
the  fragment  of  marble  on  which  they  were  cut  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  the 
tombstone  which  closed  the  grave  in  which  the  Pope  Cornelius  (the  same  whose  shrine  we  have 
been  visiting)  had  been  laid,  and  that  the  Cemetery  of  Callistus  would  be  found  on  or  near  this 
spot.  At  the  instance  of  De  Rossi,  Pius  IX  became  (a.d.  1848)  the  purchaser  of  the  vineyard  on 
which  the  marble  had  been  found  and  of  the  vineyard  likewise  next  to  it,  the  careful  excavations  in 
which  that  were  commenced  under  De  Rossi’s  direction  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  into  which  we  are  about  to  descend.  It  perhaps,  however,  ought  first  to 
be  mentioned  that  three  years  later  (in  1852)  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  marble  by  which 
the  inscription  was  completed  were  found  in  the  Crypt  of  Lucina,  Cornelius  martir,  e.p.  Thus 
perfectly  verifying  De  Rossi’s  original  surmise. 


X.  Before,  however,  we  actually  make  the  descent,  there  are  some  interesting  particulars  to  be 
related  which  throw  not  a  little  light  on  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  Christian  society  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Pope  St.  Zephynnus  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
The  manuscript  Septimius  Severus.  A  curious  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  an  unknown  author  under  the  title 
sophumena!’’0*  of  “  Philosophumena  ”  or  the  “Confutation  of  all  Heresies,”2  affords  us  a  very  singular  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes  into  the  history  of  those  times.  Septimius  Severus,  indeed,  is  counted  among  the 
ten  emperors  who  were  persecutors  of  the  Church,  but,  as  will  have  to  be  made  apparent  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  more  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  circumstance,  than  that  the  reigning 
emperor  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigilance  in  enforcing  the  existing  laws  ol  the  empire.  The 
periods  of  peace  which  the  Christians  enjoyed  were  never  due  to  anything  more  than  to  the  actua 
temporary  desuetude  into  which  these  standing  laws  of  the  empire  were  allowed  to  fall.  The 
moment  any  circumstances  occurred  either  to  provoke  the  particular  local  vigilance  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  throughout  the  empire,  or  an  emperor  rose  up  who  was  resolved  that  the  laws  should  no 
longer  lie  dormant,  the  Christian  society  at  once  returned  to  its  normal  condition  of  outlawry,  and 
theDpublic  tribunals  in  and  out  of  the  city  then  began  again  to  be  occupied  with  the  accusations 
that  so  commonly  terminated  in  the  imprisonment,  the  torture,  and  the  final  martyrdom  of  the 


■  The  etymology  of  the  word  “  Catacomb  ”  remains  even  at  the  present  day  extremely  uncertain.  “  Cumba  °r  c>"^ 
signifies  in  Lin  a"  wherry  or  ferry-boat,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  may  have  been  in  the  -1  "  " 
either  from  an  adjoining  station  for  river-boats  or  an  adjacent  ferry  over  the  Tiber,  very  possibly  from  both  com  . 
cumbas  may  be  ai  instance  of  the  very  common  popular  fusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  designating  the 

and  the  adjoining  region  may  have  come  in  consequence  popularly  to  acqmre  the  name  Catacumbas.  The  Cem  >7 
Catacumbas  would  thus  be  the  burial-place  adjacent  to  the  station  for  the  boats.  Here,  however,  we  are,  as  will  be  obvious, 

th£  rTtTnLPcXtC:SCfled  in  a  Greek  convent  by  a  certain  Mynoides  Mynas  in  the  year  1840,  and  was  Phased  by  the 
Imperial  library  of  Paris.  It  was  first  edited  and  printed  in  Oxford  by  Eh  Miller  1851,  and 

and  Schneidewin,  and  published  in  Gottingen  1859,  and  again  in  i860  in  Pans  under  the  editorsh.p  of  the  Abb6  Cruice. 
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accused.  It  by  no  means,  however,  follows  from  the  general  character  of  persecution  attaching 
to  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus  that  it  must  necessarily  have  been  out  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
of  Rome  to  secure  legal  possession  of  a  public  cemetery,  without  its  being  formally  known  to  the 
city  authorities  as  directly  belonging  to  a  religion  that  still  lay  under  the  sentence  of  proscription 
by  the  as  yet  unrepealed  laws  of  the  empire.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  cemetery 
we  are  about  to  visit  had  been  acquired  by  the  Christian  community  with  an  outlay  of  public  funds, 
and  that  it  was  administered  by  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  specially  deputed  to  the  office.  The 
state  of  the  law  permitting  the  formation  of  burial  clubs  and  other  public  associations  must  long 
before  this  have  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Christians:  and  if  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Severus 
passes  for  one  marked  by  persecution,  it  was  likewise  distinguished  by  the  revision  of  these  laws,  and 
the  much  greater  extension  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  general  body  of  the  citizens  under  them 
by  which  the  Christian  society  would  certainly  not  have  been  slow  to  profit. 

The  person  deputed  by  the  reigning  Pope  Zephyrinus  to  the  care  and  administration  of  the 
newly-acquired  cemetery  was  the  same  Callistus  who  was  afterwards  elected  as  his  successor.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  manuscript,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been,  for  some  unknown  cause,  greatly 
embittered  against  Callistus,  for  he  relates  his  history  in  a  manner  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  his 
early  career.  As  nothing  can  be  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  manuscript, 
the  truth  of  the  narrative  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  a  grave  suspicion,  if  not  of  absolute  fabrication, 
at  least  of  very  much  that  savours  of  extremely  malevolent  exaggeration. 

XI.  Passing  over,  however,  the  previous  career  of  Callistus,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  The  various 
accepted  and  admitted  to  ordination  and  to  a  suitable  post  in  the  body  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome ;  administrator 
and  in  consequence  of  his  experience  in  financial  affairs  (he  had  been  the  founder  of  a  bank  and  of  an  under- 

1  •  ground  ceme- 

had  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  author  or  the  manuscript,  accused  of  the  alienation  or  teiy 
the  money  of  the  depositors)  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  procurator  or  administrator  on  behalf 
of  the  clergy  of  the  cemetery  that  had  now  become  the  public  property  of  the  Christian  community. 

What  an  office  of  this  kind  must  have  implied  at  that,  as  at  all  other  subsequent  times,  may 
be  easily  known  from  the  uniform  experience  of  every  age  of  the  Church.  The  circumstance 
that  the  cemetery  was  entirely  underground,  and  that  from  the  necessities  of  the  Christian 
community  which  now  constituted  an  important  proportion  of  the  population  of  Rome,  it 
required  continual  extension  and  the  formation  of  new  galleries,  would  in  no  other  way  affect  the 
duties  of  the  administrator,  except  very  greatly  to  increase  the  burden  of  his  office.  Such  a  cemetery 
as  this,  which  the  reigning  Pope  Zephyrinus  had  placed  under  the  care  of  Callistus,  would  require 
to  command  its  staff  of  fossores,  or  diggers,  to  perform  all  its  duties  and  to  keep  it  up.  These  were  a 
class  of  faithful  servants  who  doubtless  lived  upon  their  weekly  wages.  The  revenues  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  which  it  belonged  to  Callistus  in  his  capacity  of  administrator  to  collect  and  dispose  of,  could 
arise  in  no  other  than  the  ordinary  way,  from  the  purchase  money  paid  for  the  graves  by  the  heir-at- 
law  or  the  representatives  and  administrators  of  the  deceased,  precisely  the  same  as  a  similar  subse¬ 
quent  experience  has  repeated  from  that  day  to  the  present  time  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.1  If 
the  duties  of  every  responsible  board  of  administration  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  cemetery  above 
ground  are  well  known  as  requiring  to  be  conducted  on  a  fixed  method  and  system,  by  which  a 
perfect  record  is  preserved  of  all  the  graves,  including  the  names  of  the  persons  and  families  who 
have  acquired  the  right  of  possession  by  purchase, — we  may  readily  understand  how  precisely 
the  same  fixed  rule  and  system  would  be  equally  a  necessary  part  of  the  duties  that  devolved  upon 

1  The  purchase  and  sale  of  the  graves  in  the  cemeteries  is  from  time  to  time  found  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  upon  the 
tombs  themselves,  as  for  example,  the  inscription  found  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Ciriaca  preserved  by  Boldetti  :  “  In  crypta 
nova  retro  sanctos  emerunt  se  vivis  Valeria  et  Sabina  locum  bisomum  ab  Aprone  et  Viatore,”  i.e.,  Valeria  and  Sabina  bought 
in  their  lifetime  a  loculus  capable  of  holding  two  bodies  from  Apro  and  Viator.  Many  other  similar  inscriptions  are  to  be 
found  in  De  Rossi’s  collection,  and  amongst  them  one  which  records  the  price  paid  as  that  of  a  gold- piece  and  a  half — something 
like  thirty  shillings  of  British  money. 
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Callistus.  This,  however,  as  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  perceiving,  would  verv  inadequately 
represent  the  extent  of  the  responsibilities  which  would  devolve  upon  Callistus  in  his  capacity  of 
administrator  of  an  extensive  cemetery  of  the  Christian  society,  which  was  entirely  underground. 
The  cemeteries  that  are  above  ground,  as  we  may  know  from  the  instance  of  the  large  Cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  near  Paris,  are  not  only  the  constant  and  daily  resort  of  those  who  come  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  relatives,  but  during  particular  seasons,  and  especially  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  are 
liable  to  be  visited  by  the  faithful  in  immense  throngs.  Faith  is  the  same  in  every  generation,  and 
the  cemetery  placed  under  the  care  of  Callistus  was,  we  may  be  sure,  the  daily  resort  of  the  living. 
Masses  were  permitted  to  be  said  at  the  public  shrines  of  the  celebrated  martyrs,  as  also  in  the 
cubicula  or  private  chapels  belonging  to  distinguished  families.  The  burial-places  of  the  martyrs 
were  the  resort  of  groups  who  came  to  ask  favours  through  their  intercession,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  various  funeral  groups  who  would  continually  repair  there  for  the  burial  of  their  dead  or 
the  perpetuation  of  their  days  of  memory  and  the  celebration  of  their  anniversaries.  The  Catacomb 
Cemetery  had  consequently  to  be  kept  well  ventilated  and  in  perfect  repair  for  the  sake  of  the 
living.  This  ventilation  had  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  “  luminaria,”  or  apertures  communicating 
with  the  air  above,  which  were  placed  at  convenient  distances.  These  for  the  most  part  were  of 
narrow  dimensions  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  air,  but  they  gradually  widened  out  as  they 
descended  to  communicate  with  the  gallery  or  the  chapel  for  which  they  were  constructed.  It 
would  consequently  appertain  to  the  duties  of  Callistus  to  see  that  all  these  luminaria  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  repair  from  accidents  arising  from  storms  of  wind  or  sudden  falls  of  rain.  In  a  word,  it 
was  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  cemetery  was  preserved  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair  and  ventilation 
for  the  living  who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  it.  Another  important  branch  of  his  duty  would 
require  some  not  inconsiderable  practical  engineering  knowledge.  As  the  number  of  interments 
increased,  in  order  not  to  carry  the  excavations  outside  the  limits  of  the  property  that  had  been 
acquired,  by  invading  a  neighbour’s  land,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
to  excavate  a  new  series  of  galleries  underneath  those  already  constructed,  on  the  inverse  application 
of  the  principle  of  building  a  second  storey  to  the  house,  which  already  possesses  and  has  found  an  occu¬ 
pant  for  its  ground-floor.  In  the  case  of  the  underground  cemetery  the  increase  would  have  to  take 
place  on  the  lower  horizon  underneath  the  first  set  of  galleries,  the  descent  being  almost  invariably 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  not  down  an  inclined  plane.  The  cemetery  of  which  Callistus  had  charge 
contains  as  many  as  five  such  different  levels,  answering,  only  in  the  inverse  order,  to  the  storeys  of 
a  house,  that  which  would  in  the  case  of  the  house  be  the  highest  being  in  the  case  of  the  cemetery 
the  range  of  galleries  on  the  most  depressed  level.  It  must  be  easy  to  imagine  that  questions 
requiring  no  little  engineering  skill  and  experience  for  their  solution  would  of  necessity  continually 
occur  in  the  gradual  extension  of  such  a  cemetery.  It  would  be  necessary  at  times  to  have  recourse 
to  the  use  of  masonry  and  to  the  formation  of  arches  in  various  places  to  prevent  the  ground  giving 
way ;  and  this  would  be  particularly  needed  where  the  variable  character  of  the  granular  deposit 
happened  to  be  more  than  usually  soft  and  friable.  We  can  consequently  understand,  without 
much  difficulty,  why  Callistus,  after  having  given  proof  of  his  capacities  for  administration,  in 
conducting  the  business  of  such  a  cemetery  to  the  general  satisfaction  for  some  eighteen  years,  in 
addition  to  whatever  other  functions  may  also  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  should  come  to  be 
elected  the  successor  to  Zephvrinus.  The  fact  of  his  election  bears  a  verv  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  blameless  justice  and  ability  with  which  he  wras  universally  known  to  have  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  important  and  responsible  post.  The  various  facts  consequently  that  are  related  to  the 
discredit  of  his  early  career,  in  a  spirit  of  verv  perceptible  personal  malevolence,  bv  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  manuscript  of  the  “  Philosophumena,”  obviously  fail  to  appear  as  having  any  very  well- 
founded  claim  on  our  belief. 

XII.  It  will  thus  be  readily  perceived  that  the  cemetery  which  we  are  about  to  enter  differs  in 
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no  perceptible  manner  from  its  numerous  predecessors,  at  least  as  regards  the  general  principles  of 
its  construction.  Something  like  two  hundred  years  of  experience  in  similar  works  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  environs  of  Rome  have  left,  in  respect  of  construction,  little  or  nothing  new  to 
discover.  As  far,  then,  as  the  cemetery  possesses  its  own  distinctive  character  this  will  arise  from  its 
being  the  first  presumable  example  of  a  public  cemetery,  under  a  recognised  clerical  administration, 
enjoying  a  quasi  status  of  toleration  not  of  direct  legal  protection  under  the  civil  code  of  the 
empire.  As  being  thus  far  at  least  known  to  the  law,  it  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
established  burial-place  of  the  Popes  themselves,  from  St.  Zephyrinus  downwards,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  special  crypt  was  set  apart,  to  which  after  times  have  given  the  name  of  the  Crypt  of 
the  Popes.  The  last  Pope  buried  here  was  Melchiades,  a.d.  311-314,  a  cotemporary  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Papal  succession  who  is  known  to  have  been  buried  in  any 
underground  cemetery. 

Descending,  then,  the  ancient  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  still  remain,  though  it  has  been  necessary  The  “graffiti, " 
to  repair  them,  we  enter  an  open  space  or  ante-chamber,  and  here  the  first  peculiarity  that  calls  for  °n'the^ waiu  of 
attention  is  the  great  number  of  inscriptions,  “  graffiti,”  that  is  to  say,  as  we  have  already  explained  the  Catacombs 

1  .  0  ,  ,  J  ,  -  r  written  by  the 

the  word,  the  hastily  written,  or  sometimes  merely  scratched  names  and  sentences  found  011  the  pilgrims  and 
stucco  of  the  walls,  which  were  in  various  ways  the  work  of  the  innumerable  pilgrims  and  visitors  NliUurs‘ 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They  are,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  specimens  of  anything  rather 
than  order  and  symmetry  in  their  arrangement  or  of  calligraphy  in  their  execution ;  nevertheless,  as 
testimonies  to  the  living  piety  and  faith  of  generations  long  since,  that  is,  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago,  numbered  with  their  fathers  and  gone  to  their  rest,  they  possess  a  very  remarkable  interest, 
and  in  some  cases  are  even  of  great  historical  value  as  evidence  of  the  name  of  the  martyr  who  has 
been  buried  in  the  crypt.  Of  these  “graffiti”  three  classes  may  be  distinguished;  some  are  simple 
names,  and  so  far  an  evidence  that  the  propensity  of  visitors  to  scribble  their  names  where  their  piety 
or  their  curiosity  carries  them  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  second  consists  of  pious  ejacu¬ 
lations  or  prayers  on  behalf  of  friends  or  relations ;  and  the  third  class  are  special  invocations  of  the 
saint  or  martyr  who  is  understood  to  be  buried  in  the  particular  crypt  or  grave  near  which  they  are 
found.  I  he  second,  which  is  also  a  very  numerous  class,  consists  of  a  variety  of  pious  aspirations, 
vivas  in  deo  christo,  “  Mayest  thou  live  in  God  Christ;”  vivas  in  aeterno,  “Mavest  thou 
live  in  eternity.”  Sometimes  the  writing,  such  as  the  following,  is  in  Greek,  ZHC  EN  &ES 2, 
or  with  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Greek,  BIBAC  IN  0E/2,  with  the  same  or  similar  meanings. 
Christianity,  in  this  respect  as  in  so  many  others,  had  introduced  nothing  that  was  new  or  unknown 
to  the  previous  world.  \\  e  have  a  curious  record  of  a  certain  Serapion,  son  of  Aristomachus,  who 
has  left  in  writing,  in  a  similar  manner,  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in  the  island  of  Philre,  on 
the  Nile,  that  he  had  come  there  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  great  goddess,  whom  he 
prays  to  remember  his  parents,  and  to  have  a  care  for  their  welfare.  De  Rossi  mentions  a  touching 
example  of  a  pilgrim,  whose  writing  may  be  traced  from  place  to  place  in  the  Catacombs.  His  heart 
was  evidently  filled  with  the  thought  of  a  certain  Sophronia,  whether  his  wife,  mother,  daughter,  or 
sister  remains  unknown,  but  in  the  ante-chamber  of  one  of  the  principal  chapels  he  has  written, 

“  Sophronia  vibas  cum  tuis !  ”  “Sophronia,  mavest  thou  live  with  thine!”  Then  at  the  entrance 
itself,  “Sophronia,  mayest  thou  live  in  the  Lord!”  and  further  on,  in  the  form  of  a  more  regular 
inscription,  on  the  altar  of  a  neighbouring  chapel,  “  Sweet  Sophronia,  thou  shalt  live  for  ever  in  the 
Lord!”  and  again,  in  the  same  place,  “Sophronia,  thou  shalt  live!”  as  if  there  were  in  his  mind 
some  evident  inward  sympathy,  of  which  he  was  himself  scarcely  conscious,  between  the  growth  of 
his  feelings  of  pious  trust  and  confidence  and  the  more  pronounced  character  of  writing  in  w  hich  he 
gave  expression  to  them. 

In  the  third  class  of  these  “  graffiti,”  in  addition  to  simple  names  and  short  forms  of  invocation, 
we  have  addresses  by  name  to  the  particular  holy  martyr,  such  as  the  following : — “  Holy  Xystus, 
remember  Aurelius  Repentinus  in  thy  prayers,”  or  some  more  general  form  of  invocation,  such  as 


The  Papal 
Crypt  and  its 
martyrs. 
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Co  \  e  holy  souls,  remember  Marcianus  Successus  Severus  and  all  his  brethren!”  or  again,  “Holy 
souls,  pray  that  \  erecundus,  with  all  his  companions,  may  have  a  prosperous  vovage;  prav  for  the 
welfare  of  his  parents  and  brothers.  May  they  be  happy  !” 

Another  inscription,  of  a  somewhat  different  kind,  deserves  not  to  be  passed  over  before  we  leave 
this  ante-chamber.  Unhappily  the  writer  has  left  it  in  an  unfinished  state,  though  what  he  has 
written  is  perfectly  legible,  and  to  quote  from  the  volume  of  F.  X.  Kraus,  evinces  very  unmistake- 
ably  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  devotion  with  which  he  felt  himself  inspired  as  he  stood  at  the 
the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary.  It  runs  thus:  Gerusale  civitas  et  ornamentum  martyr um  Domini 
cujus.  .  .  .  “Jerusalem,  thou  city  and  glory  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Lord,  whose”  .  .  .  The  thought 
which  flitted  before  the  mind  of  the  writer  was  evidently  identical  with  what  we  meet  with  in 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  in  the  oldest  Christian  writers,  who  use  the  figure  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem 
to  signify  the  glories  of  the  Church  triumphant,  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  chapel  into  which  he  was 
about  to  enter  was  to  him  the  figure  of  the  future  Jerusalem.  She  was  decked  out  and  adorned  by 
the  bones  of  so  many  martyrs  of  Christ,  which  would  one  day  rise  again  to  receive  a  new  life  and 
to  rejoice  for  ever  in  His  presence.1 

XIII.  The  number  of  these  “graffiti”  on  the  walls  naturally  suggest  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
be  far  from  the  vicinity  of  some  sanctuary  of  more  than  ordinary  repute,  and  this  anticipation  is 
realised  in  our  coming  to  the  crypt  which  was  for  an  entire  century  the  burial-place  of  the  Popes, 
from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  cemetery  by  Zephyrinus.  The  ruinous  condition  in  which  it 
was  found  when  it  was  first  identified  by  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  engraving : 
the  corresponding  plate  in  which  on  the  left  hand  exhibits  its  condition  as,  according  to  De  Rossi,  it 
may  be  understood  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Pope  St.  Damasus  (a.d.  366-384).  This  Pope’s 
reign  had  been  especially  distinguished  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  keeping  up  and  the  decoration 
of  the  shrines  of  the  celebrated  martyrs  which  attracted  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  world,  to 
gratify  their  piety  and  their  desire  to  see  the  asylums  which  had  sheltered  their  forefathers  in  the 
faith  during  the  terrible  days  of  persecution. 

The  present  condition  of  this  chapel,  and  indeed,  as  it  may  be  said,  that  of  the  entire  portion 
generally  of  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  which  the  ordinary  visitor  passes  through,  is  calculated 
to  suggest  an  occasional  sense  of  disappointment  in  consequence  of  so  much  that  comes  before  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  which  is  wholly  of  recent  construction.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  quite 
unavoidable  to  ensure  the  necessary  safety  to  life  and  limb,  if  visitors  were  to  be  admitted  as 
heretofore  to  renew  and  refresh  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  memorials  of  the  past 
davs  of  heroic  suffering  and  final  triumph.  All,  however,  that  has  been  newly  constructed  has 
been  planned  with  the  utmost  care  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
their  real  place. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  account  of  the  Papal  Crypt.  De  Rossi  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  tombstones  of  four  of  the  Popes  who  followed  after  Callistus,  though  not 
in  strict  succession,  which,  on  being  put  together,  became  perfectly  legible.  ANTEPcoC,  EFII 
(Anteros,  Bishop),  <PABIANOC,  EIII.  MR  (Fabianus,  Bishop  Martyr),  AOYTZIC  (Lucius), 
EYTYXIANOC,  EJJIC  (Eutychianus,  Bishop).  Of  these  the  two  first  followed  each  other  in 
succession.  After  them  came  St.  Cornelius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Civita  Vecchia,  but  whose 
body,  as  we  have  just  related,  was  brought  for  burial  to  the  Crvpt  of  Lucina.  St.  Cornelius  was 
succeeded  by  Lucius,  who  sat  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  only  for  a  few  months;  and  St.  Eutychian 
is  the  fifth  Pope  in  succession  from  St.  Lucius.  St.  Callistus  himself  was  not  buried  in  this  crvpt. 
He  had  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  tumult  in  the  Trastevere  quarter  of  Rome,  and  his  body  had  been 
thrown  into  a  well,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  hastily  for  burial  to  the  more  adjacent  cemetery  of 
St.  Calepodius.  The  above  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  Papal  Crypt,  which  may 

1  Roma  Sotterianea,  Die  Romischen  Katacomben,  a  work  founded  on  the  Roma  Sotterranea  of  Northcote  and  Brownlow. 


ST.  CECILIA  BROUGHT  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  ALMACHIUS,  THE  CITY  PRAETOR. 

The  Saint  is  saying  these  words  to  the  Praetor — “  The  power  of  a  man  is  like  to  a  skin  filled  with  wind.  Prick  it  with  a  needle,  it  gives  way,  and  all  its  supposed  substance  disappears.” 
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serve  as  a  sample  of  the  long  list  of  such  facts  which,  if  its  walls  could  be  made  to  speak,  they  would 
be  able  to  reveal. 


XIV.  The  annexed  ground  plan  of  the  particular  portion  of  the  widely-extended  area  forming 
the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus,  to  which  we  propose  to  confine  our  survey,  will  serve  to  give  the 
reader  so  much  clearer  an  idea  than  any  words  could  convey,  both  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
scenes  already  described,  and  of  the  crypt 
or  cubiculum  which  we  are  now  to  visit 
that  we  must  ask  his  careful  attention  to 
it.  The  letter  (A)  then  denotes  the  steps 
by  which  the  visitor  has  descended  into 
the  catacomb.  A  few  paces  forward  brings 
him  into  the  ante-chamber  (B),  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  attention  would  be 
attracted  by  the  various  “  graffiti  ”  which 
cover  the  walls,  in  which  he  would  also 
observe  that  numerous  loculi  or  graves 
have  been  excavated.  Turning  to  the 
right,  and  advancing  along  the  gallery 
leading  out  of  the  ante-chamber  in  that  direction,  a  small  cubiculum  was  passed  on  the  right  hand, 
and  afterwards,  a  little  further  on,  a  narrow  passage  was  found  on  the  left  or  opposite  side.  This 
was  the  passage  leading  to  the  Papal  Crypt  (C)  which  has  just  been  described.  The  ground  plan  will 
now  show  the  reader  the  existence  of  a  somewhat  irregular  passage  to  the  left,  and  this  is  found  to 
lead  the  way  from  the  Crypt  of  the  Popes  to  the  large  cubiculum  or  chamber  (D),  commonly  designated 


as  the  Crypt  of  St. 

Cecilia.  The  sides  of 
this  passage,  it  may 
be  observed,  have  been 
lined  with  marble 
slabs,  and  the  arch 
above  has  been  orna¬ 
mented  with  mosaic 
work.  The  form  of 
the  chamber  is  far 
from  being  regular, 
as  mav  be  seen  from 
theaccompanving  en¬ 
graving,  which  also 
shows  the  wide  “  lu- 
minare”  by  w'hich  it 
received  light  and 
ventilation  from  the 
atmosphere  above. 

The  sceptical  criti¬ 
cism,  indeed,  of  the  last  century  was  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  saint  and  martyr  as 
Cecilia,  with  what  little  reason  is  now  become  apparent.  The  father  of  Cecilia,  who  belonged  to 
the  old  aristocracy  of  Rome,  appears  not  to  have  been  a  Christian ;  and  regardless  of  his  daughter’s 
reluctance,  had  forced  her  into  a  marriage  with  a  noble  youth  of  the  Valerian  gens,  bearing  the  name 
of  Valerius.  In  consequence  of  the  apparition  to  him  of  the  angel  who  guarded  the  person  of 


The  Crypt  of  St.  Cecilia ,  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus 


The  opening  of 
the  tomb  of 
St.  Cecilia. 
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Cecilia  and  of  his  visit  to  the  Bishop  Urbanus,  then  concealed  in  the  Catacombs,  Valerius,  and  with 
him  his  brother  Tiburtius,  became  Christians,  and  both  shortly  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  It 
soon  came  to  the  turn  of  St.  Cecilia  to  be  condemned  for  her  open  avowal  of  her  faith,  and 
Almachius,  the  judge  of  the  court  who  had  sentenced  her  to  death,  desiring  that  the  execution  might 
be  private,  caused  her  to  be  confined  in  the  caldarium,  or  the  warm  bath-room  of  her  house,  and  the 
fires  underneath  to  be  made  so  hut  that  she  might  die  from  suffocation.  The  attempt  failed,  and  the 
soldier  who  was  afterwards  sent  to  strike  off  her  head  struck  the  third  blow,  which  the  law  allowed, 
in  an  ineffectual  manner,  leaving  her  still  alive.  For  three  days  Cecilia  continued  to  receive  the 
visits  of  the  Christians  in  her  house,  lying  in  this  wounded  state,  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere 
firm  in  their  faith  to  the  last.  On  the  third  day  she  died,  and  her  body  was  taken  for  burial  to  the 
crypt  which  our  engraving  represents.  The  same  evening  she  was  laid  in  a  rough  coffin  of  cypress 
wood,  preserving  the  same  attitude  in  which  she  had  breathed  her  last,  and  was  accompanied  to  her 
tomb  by  Urbanus,  the  clergy,  and  the  Christians  of  Rome. 

The  crypt  where  she  was  buried  very  soon  became  a  sanctuary  of  great  note,  and  when  Pope 
Paschal,  in  the  ninth  century,  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  relics  of  the  principal  shrines  into 
the  city  for  security  against  the  lawless  depredators  who  then  broke  into  the  Catacombs,  the  body 
of  St.  Cecilia  was  found  entire,  and  was  taken  away  to  be  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble 
over  the  high  altar  of  the  church  dedicated  to  her  in  the  quarter  of  the  Trastevere,  on  the  site  where 

formerly  her  house  had  stood, 
and  which  had  indeed  been 
converted  into  the  church 
immediately  after  her  death. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  years 
later  the  titular  Cardinal  of 
the  Church,  Sfrondati,  hav¬ 
ing  occasion  to  effect  exten¬ 
sive  repairs  in  it,  caused  the 
sarcophagus  to  be  opened  in 
his  presence,  when  the  body 
of  the  saint  and  martyr  was 
found,  dressed  in  the  same 
robe  of  gold  cloth,  with  the 
linen  cloths,  described  by  Pope  Paschal.  The  then  reigning  Pope,  Clement  VIII.,  commissioned 
Cardinal  Baronius  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  relics  which  were  exposed  to  public  devotion; 
when,  durinn-  five  weeks,  all  Rome  flocked  to  the  sanctuary  to  see  the  miracle  with  their  own  eyes. 
On  the  closing  day  the  Pope  celebrated  the  High  Mass  in  person,  and  after  the  sarcophagus 
containing  the  body  had  been  restored  to  its  site,  the  Cardinal  placed  the  statue  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  under  the  high  altar,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  by  its  sculptor, 
Stefano  Maderna: 

EN  TIBI  SANCTISSI M^E  VIRGINIS  CJECILIJE  IMAGINEM  QUAM  IPSE 
INTEGRAM  IN  SEPULCHRO  JACENTEM  VIDI,  EAMDF.M 
TIBI  PRORSUS  F.ODEM  CORPORIS  SITU  HOC  MARMORE  EXPRESSI. 

Behold,  I  have  represented  for  you  in  this  marble,  the  image  of  the  most  holy  virgin  Cecilia,  in 
the  same  posture  of  body  in  which  I  myself  saw  her  lying  entire  in  her  tomb. 

To  enter  into  the  question  of  the  evidence  bv  which  the  crypt  in  question  is  proved  to  have 
contained  the  body  of  St.  Cecilia  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  purpose,  and 
the  reader  on  this  point  may  be  referred  to  the  pages  of  De  Rossi.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
originally  the  body  of  the  martyr  lay  in  a  dark  and  narrow  chamber,  where  she  was  buried  in  the 


The  Statue  of  St.  Cecilia ,  by  S.  Maderna. 


No.  I 


No.  II 


THE  CRYPT  OF  THE  POPES  IN  THE  CEMETERY  OF  ST.  CALLISTUS. 


No.  I.  Showing  the  Crypt  as  Restored  under  the  Direction  of  De  Rossi  to  its  Original  Condition  in  the  Rf.ign  of  Pope  Damasus. 
No.  II.  Showing  the  Ruined  Condition  in  which  it  was  Discovered  by  De  Rossi  in  the  Year  1848. 


No.  III.  &  No.  IV.  Instances  of  the  Cubiculum  elaborately  Decorated  with  Designs  having  reference  to  the  Sacraments. 
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midst  of  her  relatives,  to  whom  this  portion  of  the  cemetery  belonged  as  their  private  property,  and 
that  the  existing  form  of  the  crypt  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Pope  St.  Damasus.  The  head  of 
Christ,  which  is  found  on  the  side  wall,  is  of  a  byzantine  type,  and  the  Greek  cross  is  apparent  on 
the  nimbus.  Close  to  this  head  is  found  a  niche  in  which  there  are  the  marks  of  the  usual  lamp, 
that  denotes  the  shrines  of  great  saints,  having  been  kept  burning  there. 


Head  of  Christ,  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Cecilia.  Terra-cotta  Lam}  found  in  the  Catacombs.  A  Lamp  of  Bronze  found  in  the  Catacombs. 


XV.  The  original  form  of  the  Catacomb  cemetery  must  doubtless  have  been  the  simple  gallery, 
varying  in  height  according  to  the  nature  of  the  granular  tufa  in  which  this  kind  of  excavation 
was  constructed,  but  probably  not  exceeding  three  to  four  feet  in  width.  The  loculi,  or  graves,  were 
closed,  where  possible,  with  stone  or  marble  slabs, 
or,  if  not,  with  tiles  firmly  secured  with  cement,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  engravings  annexed. 

The  first  of  these  exhibits  the  ampulla  or  mar¬ 
tyr’s  phial  of  blood,  i.e.,  the  little  glass  vessel  con¬ 
taining  blood  which  is  seen  at  the  right  hand. 

This  is  the  most  secure  of  the  indications  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  occupant  of  the  tomb ;  but  as  it 
was  not  always  at  the  time  possible  to  command 
this  sign  of  martyrdom  for  the  interment,  the  palm 
branch  was  often  hastily  traced  upon  the  grave  in 
its  place.  The  palm  branch,  however,  by  itself 
alone  is  scarcely  to  be  accepted  as  a  certain  indica¬ 
tion  of  martyrdom  in  every  case,  as  its  strict  value 
as  an  emblem,  is  to  signify  victory ;  and  the  victory 
of  the  Christian  over  the  enemies  of  his  salvation, 
as  it  is  obvious,  may  be  obtained  in  other  ways 
than  by  the  death  of  martyrdom.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  desire  to  have  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  celebrated  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased 
had  been  buried,  led  to  the  form  of  grave  called 
a  “  sepulchrum  a  mensa,”  in  which  the  marble 
slab,  instead  of  being  fixed  with  cement  on  the  side 
of  the  wall,  was  placed  as  the  covering  of  the  grave,  above  which  the  tufa  was  excavated  so  as  to 
give  the  form  of  a  niche  or  cavity  over  the  grave.  In  this  case  the  slab  was  able  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  an  altar,  for  which  it  was  in  point  of  fact  intended.  This  simpler  form  of  construction,  however, 

3  E 


S.aoc'C£-.^c. 


The  "  sepul- 
chrum  a  mensa ' 
and  the  arco- 
solium. 


The  cuhiculum 
or  private  mor¬ 
tuary  chapel. 
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soon  grew  into  the  more  elaborate  arcosolium,  of  which  the  engraving  (No.  1)  in  the  adjoining  plate 
will  give  the  reader  the  necessary  idea  more  effectually  than  a  mere  description.  As  regards  the 
gra\  e  itself  where  the  deceased  was  deposited,  the  arrangement  was  in  every  respect  identical  with  that 
.  of  the  “  sepulchrum  a  mens4.”  The  tomb  was  covered  with  the  same  kind  of  marble  or  stone  slab  that 
served  the  purpose  of  an  altar.  The  difference  consisted  in  the  upper  cavity  being  arranged  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  which  was  commonly  covered  with  stucco,  and,  together  with  the  semicircular  piece 
of  wall  at  the  back,  ornamented  with  the  various  designs  for  which  the  cemeteries  have  become  so 
famous. 

Further  progress  of  time  brought  with  it  the  same  phenomena  which  have  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  all  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  in  connection  with  their  churches,  where 
particular  families  acquire  their  private  mortuary  chapel  and  place  of  burial.  In  the  Catacomb 
cemeteries  this  was  the  “cubiculum”  or  small  mortuary  chamber,  usually  covered  with  stucco  and 
for  the  most  part  elaborately  ornamented  and  in  the  most  varied  styles.  The  ordinary  form  of  the 
cubiculum  was  a  square,  excavated  in  the  tufa,  the  roof  commonly  forming  a  concave  decorated 
with  every  variety  of  design,  but  nearly  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  main  outlines  of 
the  figure  of  the  cross.  It  was  entered  by  a  small  passage  leading  from  the  main  gallery,  or  other 
portion  of  the  cemetery,  and  was  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  family  which 
had  acquired  the  right  of  property  over  it.  The  three  specimens  of  cubicula  which  the  reader  will 
find  represented  on  the  adjoining  plate  all  lie  contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cubi¬ 
culum  of  St.  Cecilia  and  are  part  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callistus.  (See  ground  plan,  E  E  E,  p.  399). 

XVI.  As  far,  then,  as  the  art  of  illustration  may  avail  in  the  way  of  an  accessible  substitute  for 
the  more  satisfactory  but  far  more  laborious  course  of  the  personal  visit,  we  have  now  been  able  to 
form  some  fair  idea  as  to  what  the  life  of  the  Christian  society  which  has  preceded  us  must  have 
been  in  the  great  Gentile  city,  mistress  of  the  world,  in  which  its  Christian  cemeteries  plaved  so 
conspicuous  and  at  the  same  time  so  christianising  and  so  evangelising  a  part.  The  form  of  the 
Christian  religion  that  has  come  to  be  in  favour  with  the  generations  now  upon  earth,  exhibits  a 
very  marked  leaning  to  cultivate  all  that  is  luxurious  for  the  living,  in  the  form  of  lights,  ritual  observ¬ 
ances,  splendour  of  vestments,  artist  displays  of  music,  almost  to  the  thought  of  death  being  thrown 
into  the  background,  and  as  if  with  the  secret  wish  as  much  as  possible  to  conceal  it  from  view.  There 
is  consequently  at  the  present  time  very  much  in  this  respect  which  may  be  learned  with  the  greatest 
profit  from  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Catacombs.  The  general  temper  of  mind  that  thus  seeks 
to  hide  from  its  ears  and  its  eyes  the  signs  and  tokens  of  mortality,  which  embarks  all  its  hopes  of 
happiness  on  the  one  sole  venture  of  being  able  to  enjoy  the  present  life,  does  not,  notwithstanding, 
by  any  means  on  this  account,  acquire  the  power  of  making  the  condition  of  human  life  different 
from  what  it  was  under  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Catacombs.  Possible  it  may  be  to  succeed  in 
banishing  the  thought  of  mortality,  but  this  does  not  avail  to  add  a  single  day  to  the  actual  duration 
of  life,  and  there  is  this  admirable  characteristic  in  the  typical  Roman  citizen  that  he  never  would 
permit  himself  to  be  cheated  with  the  idea  that  life  was  otherwise  than  a  short  and  precarious 
possession.  Even  if  its  precarious  tenure  might,  for  the  moment,  be  forgotten,  not  so  its  shortness ; — 
“  Vitae  summi  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam.” — Hor.  Odes,  I.  iv.  15. 
is  the  thought  never  to  be  dismissed  from  a  Roman  mind.  To  the  typical  Roman  citizen  the  sum 
of  life  is  certainlv  too  short  for  indulging  in  fallacious  dreams.  His  conviction  on  this  score  is 
to  be  admired  for  its  firmness  and  solidity,  but  to  be  commiserated  for  its  cheerlessness.  Yet 
when  the  light  of  the  Gospel  and  the  faith  of  Christ  comes  to  the  aid  of  this  innate  nobility  of  the 
Roman  citizen,  how  changed  is  the  scene !  The  mean  and  unworthy  cowardice  of  the  modern 
man  of  the  world,  labouring  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  inevitable  end  of  all  on  which  he  builds  his 
hopes,  is  unknown  to  the  true  Roman ;  but  how  shall  this  same  Roman  be  brought  to  learn  to  look 
forward  to  the  inevitable  end  of  his  confessedly  short  life  with  cheerfulness  and  even  with  joy. 
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This  is  pre-eminently  the  good  lesson  of  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Catacombs.  Let  us  hear  how 
the  lesson,  as  taught  by  the  Catacombs,  finds  the  way  in  which  to  express  itself  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  great  recent  students  of  their  antiquities.  We  quote  the  words  of  M.  Raoul  Rochette.  “  In 
the  midst  of  so  troubled  a  life,  and  so  often  menaced  with  the  terrors  of  death,  the  first  Christians 
saw  in  death  nothing  but  the  path  to  an  everlasting  happiness.  And  very  far  from  seeking  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  this  thought  the  recollection  of  the  tortures  and  the  privations  which  so  often  opened 
to  them  the  way  to  heaven,  their  delight  was  to  adorn  their  tombs  with  pleasant  symbols,  with 
flowers  and  festoons  of  the  vine.  In  this  guise  it  is  that  death  presents  to  view  its  asylum  in  the 
Catacombs.  Here  we  have  the  echo  of  the  primitive  manner  of  regarding  death.  The  ancients 
likewise  invariably  displayed  their  love  for  cheerful  emblems  on  their  tombs.  Here,  however,  we 
have  in  addition,  a  trait  of  genuine  Christianity.  The  Christian  society  that  took  refuge  in  the 
Catacombs  during  the  long 
period  of  its  persecution,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
painful  trials,  never  has  recourse 
to  a  single  emblem  of  mourning, 
never  betrays  a  sign  of  bitter¬ 
ness  or  has  left  behind  a  solitary 
vindictive  word.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  all  its  monuments  breathe 
the  spirit  of  gentleness,  good¬ 
will,  and  charity.  If  I  am  not 
in  error,  the  observing:  this  one 
distinctive  mark  of  the  original 
Christianity  places  the  religion 
before  us  in  a  light  calculated — 
more  than  any  other  feature  in 
its  history  and  above  any  other 
characteristic  monuments  of  its 
spirit — to  call  forth  our  venera¬ 
tion  and  our  love.”1  In  the 
Christian  Catacombs  life  and  death  appear  as  brought  into  such  constant  familiar  and  friendly 
juxtaposition  with  each  other,  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  it  was  the  thought  and  memory  of  death 
which  remained  in  possession,  and  became  a  rule  of  life  for  the  living. 

The  annexed  engraving  by  which  we  are  taken  to  the  Catacomb  now  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  Agnes,  a  Virgin  martyr  in  the  times  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  on  the  northern  or  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  will  aptly  complete  our  view  of  the  interior  of  these  underground  resorts  of  the 
living.  It  represents  one  of  the  chapels  in  this  cemetery  which  served  for  the  purpose  of  a  place 
of  assembly  for  Christian  worship  in  times  of  danger.  The  Christian  citizens  of  Rome  who  were 
driven  to  such  straits  as  those,  which  such  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  their 
Christian  duties  implies,  could  scarcely  fail  to  find  how  much  their  faith  as  Christians  tended  to 
confirm  their  already  strong  perceptions  as  Romans,  as  to  the  shortness  of  life,  and  to  animate  them 
to  remain  faithful  that  thev  might  not  lose  the  rewards  promised  to  their  final  perseverance. 

XVII.  All  then  that  we  have  seen  hitherto  of  the  Christian  underground  citv  of  the  dead,  into 
which,  as  we  have  learned,  the  living  were  accustomed  to  repair  to  seek  in  a  twofold  sense  a  secure 
asylum  from  the  pressure  with  which  their  life  was  beset  in  the  citv  above  ground,  appears  before 
us  as  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  this,  as  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  is 
1  Raoul  Rochette,  Premiere  Memoire  sur  les  Antiquites  Chretiennes,  p.  74. 


A  Chapel for  public  worship  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  with  columns  and  an  Altar. 
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and  has  ever  to  remain  a  spirit  of  victory.  “  He  must  reign,”  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ, 
“till  He  has  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet;”  and  the  Apostle  adds,  “the  last  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death”  (i  Cor.  xv.  25).  The  Apostle  and  Evangelist  to  whom  the  secrets  of  heaven 
were  exceptionally  revealed,  saw  in  his  vision  “  the  white  horse,  and  He  that  sat  upon  it  held  his  bow; 
and  there  was  given  to  Him  a  crown,  and  He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer”  (Apoc.  vi.  2). 
In  a  further  chapter  of  the  book  of  the  Apocalypse  the  prophet  sees  the  same  white  horse  in  his 
vision,  “and  He  that  sat  upon  it  was  called  faithful  and  true,  and  He  judges  with  justice,  and 
fights.”  He  is  also  further  said  “  to  be  arrayed  in  a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the  name 
by  which  He  is  called  is  the  Word  of  God.  The  armies  of  heaven  follow  Him  on  white  horses 
clothed  in  clean  white  linen,  and  from  His  mouth  there  comes  forth  a  sword,  sharp  on  either  edge, 
that  with  it  He  should  smite  the  nations”  (Apoc.  xix.  13).  The  language  of  the  Christian  prophet 
is  of  course  figurative  as  regards  the  choice  of  the  imagery  which  he  selects;  but  as  regards  the 
victory  of  the  Christian  cause,  here  his  words  are  extremely  real.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  sent 
forth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  mission  to  conquer  and  to  prevail,  but  the  mode  of 
the  victory  is  something  entirely  and  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Gospel.  It  consists  in  teaching  the 
Christian  people  to  rise  above  the  thought  and  the  terror  of  death.  This  is  the  great  Christian 
lesson  of  the  Catacombs.  Death  to  the  Christian  of  the  Catacombs  is  the  happy  and  blessed 
moment  of  his  victory.  All  the  innumerable  emblems,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  learn 
a  little  more  in  detail,  according  as  our  limits  will  permit,  with  which  death  was  surrounded  in  the 
Catacombs  converge  in  this  one  thought  of  the  hour  of  victory  having  come.  St.  Paul  writes  of 
Christ,  “  For  this  reason  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  His  brethren,  saying  .  .  .  Behold  Me  and 
the  servants  whom  God  has  given  Me.  And  because  the  servants  have  shared  with  Him  flesh 
and  blood,  and  that  He  himself  hath  in  like  manner  participated  with  them,  He  hath  done  this, 
that  by  death  He  should  destroy  him  who  held  the  sovereignty  of  death,  that  is  the  devil,  and 
should  liberate  those  who  by  the  fear  of  death  were  all  their  life  long  subject  to  bondage”  (Heb.  ii. 
13).  The  victory  of  the  Christian  religion  is  thus  seen  to  be  built  upon  its  power  of  teaching  those 
whom  it  gains  over  to  itself  to  rise  superior  to  the  fear  of  death.  W  hen  the  lady  Cecilia  was  able  to 
reply  to  the  judge  of  the  court  who  required  her  to  abjure  her  religion  at  the  command  of  our  lords 
the  unconquered  emperors — she  said:  “Your  emperors  have  the  ministry  of  death  entrusted  to 
them,  and  I  do  not  fear  their  death  !  ”  In  these  words  we  have  exemplified  the  nature  of  the  victory 
which  the  Christian  religion  has  gained  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  junction  of  XVIII.  Here  the  reader  may  advantageously  recal  to  mind,  what  was  said  in  Chapter  XVI. 

ofpreparation  respecting  one  leading  feature  in  the  special  importance  of  the  act,  by  which  the  supreme  Chair 
committed  re-  p  Apostle  Peter  was  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome.  This  was  the  formal  deed  of  junction  and 
Hebrew  people  combination  in  one,  of  the  two  orders  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  C  hrist  which  had  hitherto 
Rome.  ^  been  kept  separate  from  each  other,  but  which  were  now  to  be  united  in  one  and  to  continue  thus 
united  to  the  end  of  the  world.  These  two  orders  of  preparation  were  the  mission  of  the  chosen 
Hebrew  nation  and  its  prophets  of  God  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  combined  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation  of  the  nations  which  had  its  central  seat  in  the  city  of  Rome.  From 
the  time  of  St.  Peter’s  erecting  his  supreme  Chair  of  government  in  Rome,  after  the  rejection  of 
the  apostate  and  Deicide  Jerusalem,  these  two  orders  were  to  be  joined  together.  The  Christian 
evangelisation  of  the  nations  was  henceforth  to  be  to  them  as  it  were  the  triple  cord  of  King 
Solomon,  and  to  come  to  them  armed  with  the  holy  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  the 
learning,  polish,  civilisation  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  solid  virtues,  knowledge,  jurisprud¬ 
ence  and  administrative  power  of  the  Romans.  Hitherto  Gentile  Rome  had  pacified  and  civilised 
the  nations  with  the  arts  and  the  knowledge  acquired  from  the  Greeks,  increased  by  her  own  special 
gifts  of  political  power,  wisdom,  and  jurisprudence.  The  light  of  the  Divine  revelation  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  if  known  at  all,  was  known  only  after  the  manner  of  a  candle  partially 
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hid  under  a  bushel,  buried  in  its  Greek  translation,  with  its  light  transpiring  as  it  were  only  through 
accidental  crevices  and  these  few  and  far  between.  Now  the  treasures  of  the  inspiration  originally 
entrusted  to  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  superadded,  as  henceforward,  an  inseparable  associate  to  the 
work  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  And  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Christian  redemption  to  cleanse 
this  civilisation  from  the  impurities  which  it  had  contracted,  rehabilitating  it  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  civilisation  of  the  nations,  upon  the  better  and  more  enduring  foundation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  that  we  first  begin  to  see  this  third  constituent  of  the 
threefold  cord  of  the  new  Christian  civilisation,  with  which  the  nations  are  henceforward  to  be  held 
bound  together  for  all  future  time.  And  in  them  it  will  be  observed  manifesting  itself  in  the  manner 
which  we  proceed  to  explain,  and  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  engraver’s  skill,  in  part  to  bring  under  the 
eye  of  the  reader  to  the  degree  that  the  limits  at  our  command  may  be  found  to  permit. 

The  Christian  scholar  of  the  existing  time  of  the  world  has  present  to  his  mind  the  heroes  of  the 
primitive  revelation  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  as,  all  in  their  degree,  cherished 
and  familiar  thoughts,  the  fruit  of  his  Christian  education.  But  if  we  carry  ourselves  back  to  the 
times  when  St.  Peter  first  planted  his  Chair  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery,  the  Roman  citizens  who  first 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  St.  Peter’s  mission  were  all  complete  strangers  to  the  heroes  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  revelation  and  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  St.  Paul,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  able  to  make  an  eloquent  and  most  stirring  appeal  to  the  Hebrews,  reminding  them  of 
their  glorious  ancestors  who  fought  the  battle  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  and  of  His  people  Israel; 
but  here  was  simply  a  “terra  incognita”  for  the  first  Gentile  believers.  The  crowd  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  had,  so  to  speak,  to  be  engrafted  into  the  good  olive  tree  of  these  holy  traditions  of  the 
great  servants  and  prophets  of  God,  which  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  from  their  cradles. 

Those  Gentiles  who  belonged  to  the  educated  classes  brought  with  them  their  already  acquired  The  third  or 
familiarity  with  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  but  they  had  to  become  simple  learners  from  the  menTof  the 
beginning  in  the  school  of  the  prophets.  Here  then  was  the  third  element  which,  in  their  case,  wastlireefold  cord' 
wanting  to  complete  the  threefold  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  cord. 

Wanting  this  new  element,  of  course,  necessarily  was  in  the  beginning,  but  the  defect  was  not  to 
continue.  The  Christian  society  has  been  formed  a  perfect  society  by  its  Divine  Founder,  and 
it  has  been  built,  as  St.  Paul  says,  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  equally  with  that  of  the  apostles 
(Ephes.  ii.  20).  The  Gentile  Christians  consequently  needed  to  lose  no  time  in  becominsr  learners 
in  this  new  school  of  the  prophets,  and  how  rapidly  and  with  what  Christian  eagerness  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  assimilate  to  themselves  this  precious  new  element  which  the  Gospel  brought  to  them,  the 
testimony  of  the  Catacombs  shall  now  be  produced  to  prove. 

XIX.  The  characteristic  of  the  entrance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  into  the  Imperial  city  of  the 
nations,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  figure  contained  in  the  sign  given  to  Gideon, 
when,  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  sound  or  a  breath  of  air,  the  fleece  became  saturated  with  the 
dew  of  heaven.  Rome  had  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter  without  a  single  erv  or  note  of 
alarm  having  been  raised.  The  fleece  had  become  saturated  with  the  dew  during  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  but  by  and  by  the  effects  of  what  had  come  to  pass  were  to  be  manifested.  We  have  seen  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Christians  formed  entirely  on  the  pattern  of  those  of  the  former  citizens,  varied 
only  so  far  as  the  needs  for  providing  for  the  resting-place  of  the  entire  body  of  the  deceased  differed 
from  that  of  giving  a  resting-place  to  the  mortuary  urn  containing  his  ashes.  The  former  Roman 
citizens  adorned  their  sepulchral  chambers  with  ornamental  decorations  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  Christians  followed  noiselessly  in  their  footsteps,  and  continued  as  Christians  the  practices,  good 
in  themselves,  which  they  had  learned  as  Gentiles.  Neither  an  art  nor  a  new  order  of  ideas  are 
things  that  rush  suddenly  into  being,  like  the  Minerva  of  the  Gentile  mythology,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  forth  perfect  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  The  Romans  who  became  Christians  could  not 
suddenly  form  a  body  of  Christian  artists  for  the  service  of  decorating  the  graves  and  galleries  of  the 
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Christian  cemeteries.  I  he  Christian  belief  in  a  future  life  did  not  differ  from  the  Gentile  belief 
otherwise  than  in  resting  on  a  surer  foundation :  and  that  which  to  the  pious  and  religious  Gentile 
of  Rome  symbolised  a  truth  which  he  believed  on  the  faith  of  a  primitive  revelation,  the  lischt  of 
which  he  had  not  lost,  might  perfectly  well  be  permitted  in  the  beginning  to  symbolise  this  truth  to 
the  same  Roman  after  the  Christian  religion  had  stamped  the  correctness  of  his  existing  dim  belief  with 
its  sign  and  seal.  Hence  the  numerous  examples  which  are  of  such  constant  occurrence  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Catacombs,  where  the  decorations  employed  are  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  those  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Gentile  columbaria,  and  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  The  symbols 
derived,  as  we  shall  presently  see  from  the  inspired  books  of  the  Hebrews,  were,  however,  steadily 

making  good  their  invasion,  as  the 
Christian  society  gained  the  necessary 
time  to  become  better  instructed.  But 
if  in  the  end  they  acquired  the  upper 
hand,  this  was  not  because  the  sym- 
bols  of  Gentile  origin  were  at  any 
time  placed  in  the  class  of  things  to 
be  repudiated.  The  reason  rather  is, 
because  those  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
were,  and  on  the  best  grounds,  judged 
to  convey  a  sacred  interpretation  that 
was  both  incomparably  better  defined 
and  that  also  belonged  to  a  higher 
and  far  more  certain  order  of  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  annexed  engraving  of  a 
painting  found  in  the  Catacomb  of 
St.  Domitilla,  may  serve  the  reader 
as  a  sample  of  a  particular  piece  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Gentile  world,  admitted  as  the  exponent  of  a  Christian  idea.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  indeed  appears  as  rather  suggestive  and  poetic  than  as  clear  and  precise  after  the  manner  of  the 
subjects  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  seems  to  point  to  the  love  of  the  Divine  Creator  for  the 
spiritual  and  immaterial  soul,  which  is  emblematically  represented  by  the  wines  of  the  butterfly,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  flowers  and  delights  of  a  garden.  The  painting  occurs  in  a  cemetery  known, 
from  other  indications,  to  have  belonged  to  the  davs  of  the  apostles  and  to  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Christian  societv  in  Rome. 


Psyche  and  Amor ,  an  emblematic  subject  of  the  Gentile  Mythology,  found  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Domitilla. 


XX.  All  who  have  made  the  antiquities  of  the  Catacombs  their  especial  study  appear  to  be 
unanimous  in  their  judgment  that,  as  a  general  rule,  nothing  can  be  determined  more  than  approxi¬ 
mately  respecting  the  date  when  the  particular  paintings  were  executed.  The  wish  therefore,  were 
it  to  be  entertained,  to  be  able  to  trace  at  all  minutely  the  progress  of  the  Scriptural  decorations,  bv 
which  those  of  Gentile  origin  were  in  the  end  almost  completelv  supplanted,  would  not  admit  of 
being  carried  into  effect.  Our  efforts,  consequently,  must  be  mainlv  directed  to  the  task  of  placing 
before  the  reader’s  eye  a  concise  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  svmbols  and  emblems  taken 
from  the  inspired  books  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  graduallv  supplanted  all  those  which 
were  supplied  by  the  dim  traditions  of  the  primitive  revelation,  and  to  make  it  appear  how  these 
established  their  own  clearer  and  more  certain  light  in  their  place. 

If  time  permitted,  and  a  volume  of  general  historv  were  the  proper  place  for  the  attempt  to  be 
made,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  how  an  almost  perfect  sum  of  the  whole  of  Christian 
theology  might  be  produced  from  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  various  subjects  which  were 
portioned  out  to  be  treated  bv  the  artists  of  the  Catacombs.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  master- 
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thought  which  dictated  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  its  treatment  derived  its  birth  by 
no  means  from  art  as  such,  but  from  theology,  the  artist  himself  having  little  or  no  other  share  in 
the  work  than  his  mechanical  labour  of  executing'  a  task  apportioned  out  to  him,  to  be  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  pattern  already  pretty  nearly  determined.  Nothing  can  very  easily  be  plainer  than  that  the 
end  sought  for  in  the  Catacomb  painting  was  in  no  sense  the  production  of  a  simple  work  of  art ;  it 
was  the  intelligible  expression  to  be  given  to  a  Christian  doctrine,  which  at  least  would  be  quite  well 
able  to  convey  its  meaning  and  to  tell  its  own  story  to  those  who  came  to  the  Catacomb,  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  pervading  idea  proper  to  a  modern  historical  painting  is  evidently  a 
total  stranger  to  the  decorations  of  the  Catacombs.  Indeed  the  absence  of  anything  whatever  in 
common  between  them  as  works  of  art  is  almost  one  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  beholder. 

Compare,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  painting  of  the  deluge,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  depicting 
the  terror  and  the  agony  of  those  about  to  perish,  with  the  annexed  specimen  of  the  treatment  of 
the  same  historical  subject  in  the  cemetery  on  the  Via  Ardeatina.  The  Catacomb  painting  appears 
at  once  as  a  simple  mode  of  writing  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  history  of  the  deluge  on  the  walls  of  the 
cemetery.  It  is  a  conventional  hieroglyphic, 
denoting  the  event  which  both  executed  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  transgressors  of  the 
world,  and  washed  the  earth  clean  from  the 
guilt  of  their  sin.  The  dove  bringing  to  Noah 
the  branch  of  the  olive  tree  that  has  begun  to 
put  forth  her  green  leaves,  is  the  sign  that  God, 
having  cleansed  the  earth  from  its  sin,  is  now 
sending  to  the  new  patriarch  of  the  world  to 
be  born  from  his  family,  His  token  of  peace 
and  of  His  willingness  to  be  again  reconciled 
to  men,  if  they  will  henceforth  learn  to  fear 
Him  and  to  obey  His  laws.  Even  here  we 
may  notice  an  example  of  the  blending  of  the 
customary  traditional  ornamentation  derived 
from  the  Gentile  tradition  with  the  subject 
taken  from  the  Scripture.  The  peacock  is  the 
Gentile  emblem  of  the  belief  of  the  nations  in 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead  to  a  future  life, 
and  there  is  an  evident  intention  of  insinuating  a  doctrinal  truth  through  the  juxtaposition  of  this 
Gentile  emblem  with  the  Scripture  emblem  of  the  patriarch  of  the  deluge.  The  prophet  himself  is  a 
symbol  of  the  rising  again  of  a  new  world  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge ;  and 
because  the  principal  honour  is  given  to  the  Scripture  figure,  the  accessory  Gentile  symbol  is  bv  no 
means  therefore  to  be  held  devoid  of  its  own  intelligent  import. 

The  entire  history  of  the  chosen  Hebrew  nation,  in  short,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  invaded  and  The  walls  of 
taken  possession  of  the  Catacombs ;  in  other  words,  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs  were  made  to 
become  a  complete  book  of  Bible  history  in  the  form  of  these  conventional  symbols,  the  master-  ptete  bo°k  of 

.  J  ,  '  Bible  history. 

thought  of  which,  as  may  again  be  repeated,  could  obviously  have  been  none  other  than  the 
apostolic  purpose  of  preaching  a  doctrine.  The  Christian  society  in  Rome  was  the  true  and  literal 
Church  militant.  It  had  not  then  conquered  the  world,  nor  had  it  worked  its  way  to  a  position 
enabling  it  to  repose  upon  the  fruits  of  its  victories.  It  lived,  as  St.  Paul  has  said,  by  the  “word  of 
truth,”  and  uras  in  deed,  as  well  as  bv  profession,  an  evangelist.  Hence,  whether  by  the  words  of  its 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  or  bv  the  symbols  of  its  decorations,  the  “word  of  truth”  is  every¬ 
where  the  one  reigning  and  master-thought  of  the  Catacomb  subjects.  The  sacrifice  of  Abraham, 


Noah  in  the  Ark,  from  the  Cemetery  oji  the  Via  Ardeatina. 
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of  which  we  present  the  reader  with  an  engraving,  is  one  of  these  symbols  preaching  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Divine  Victim  of  Calvary.  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  causing  the  waters  to  flow  in  the 

wilderness  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  multitude,  is  another 
example  of  a  symbol  preaching  the  Spiritual  Rock,  which  is 
Christ,  from  whose  wounded  side  flowed  the  water  and  the 
blood,  from  whence  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  derive  their 
origin.  “And  all,”  are  the  words  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul, 
“drank  of  the  same  spiritual  drink,  for  they  drank  of  the 
Spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  Rock  was  Christ  ” 
(i  Cor.  x.  4).  Or  as  the  prophet  Isaias  declares,  “  They  did  not 
suffer  thirst  in  the  wilderness  when  He  brought  them  forth, 
He  produced  water  for  them  from  the  rock.  He  pierced  the 
rock,  and  the  waters  flowed,”  but,  adds  the  prophet,  “  there  is 
no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  for  the  impious”  (Isaias  xlvii.  21). 

XXI.  In  this  manner  the  Catacomb  Cemeteries  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  great  teachers  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Christian  population,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  printing  did  not  exist  to 
carry  its  inexhaustible  supply  of  printed  impressions  of  the  holy  volume  into  every  domestic 


The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  the  act  oj  his  father 
Abraham. 


household,  or  to  give  it  a  form  by  which  it  could  be  made  the  pocket  companion  of  daily  life. 
Possibly,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  the  art  of  printing  has  not  proved  quite  so  incon¬ 
testably,  as  may  perhaps  be  thought,  its  superiority  over  the  conventional  paintings  of  the  Christian 
cemeteries,  as  a  means  of  diffusing  a  real  popular  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  these  Cata¬ 
combs  there  may  be  seen  the  whole  history  of  the  people  of  the  Mosaic  covenant  unfolding  itself 
upon  their  walls,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  few  preceding  examples  which  the  limits  of 
space  at  our  command  enable  us  to  place  under  the  reader’s  eye.  Svmbols  of  this  kind,  we  should 
not  omit  to  take  into  account,  were  the  aggressors  which  invaded  the  received  order  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Gentile  world,  and  caused  the  pre-existing  Gentile  ideas  to  melt  awav  before  them  and  to  yield 
up  their  place.  In  this  we  have  a  manifest  acknowledgment  of  the  recognised  superiority  of  the 


Chap.  XXI.] 


Jonas  a  favourite  Symbol  in  the  Catacombs. 
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invader,  who,  though  the  late  comer,  nevertheless  instals  himself  in  the  place  of  the  former  possessor. 

A  revolution,  so  complete  and  so  remarkable  as  this,  could  obviously  never  have  been  brought  about 
upon  any  other  condition,  except  that  the  population  which  gave  such  undeniable  proof  of  its 
esteem  and  acceptance  of  the  change  had  been  both  most  diligently  and  most  intelligently  taught 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  been  made  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  intrinsic  superiority 
of  the  new  symbols  which  were  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  The  attempt,  with  whatever 
success  it  may  occasionally  have  been  tried,  to  discover  a  sacred  interpretation  in  the  older  familiar 
symbols  not  at  variance  with  the  Gospel,  was  manifestly  powerless  to  oppose  any  effectual  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  the  new-comers.  One  of  the  extremely  favourite  Scripture  symbols,  for  example, 
in  the  Catacombs,  is  the  history  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  minutely  displaying  the  details  of  his  life, 
such  as  the  casting  of  the  prophet  into  the  sea,  his  being 
thrown  back  on  the  seashore  from  the  mouth  of  the  fish  which 
had  swallowed  him,  his  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the  gourd 
to  wait  and  see  what  would  befal  the  great  city  Nineve  in 
which  he  had  exercised  his  ministry  as  prophet,  in  short,  all 
the  various  incidents  which  accompanied  his  mission  to  Nineve. 

These  are  among  the  most  favourite  subjects  found  in  the 
Catacombs.  The  Catacomb  painting  being,  as  we  have  said, 
in  its  intention  a  sermon  or  a  particular  mode  of  preaching  a 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  revelation,  and  not  in  any  way  claiming 
regard  as  a  work  of  art,  to  which  indeed  its  pretensions  are 
nearly  always  visibly  of  the  most  slender  kind, — the  history  of 
Jonas  occurring  thus  familiarly  in  the  early  Christianity  of 
Rome  must  obviously  have  everywhere  carried  with  it  a  very  well- 
known  Christian  interpretation.  It  may  indeed  be  very  much 
questioned  whether,  with  all  our  disposition  to  boast  of  the 
infinitely  greater  familiarity  with  the  sacred  volume  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  days  of  printing,  we  have  not  to  submit  to 
present  ourselves  as  inquirers  before  the  early  Christian  times, 
to  ask  to  learn  from  them,  what  it  was  that  they  found  in  the 
history  of  Jonas  to  render  his  life  so  remarkably  favourite  an 
emblem  of  Christian  truth. 

Jonas,  then,  is  twice  referred  to  bv  Christ  himself  as  the 
symbol  or  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  “  An  evil  and  an  adul¬ 
terous  generation,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  “  seeketh  a  sign, 
and  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of  Jonas,”  first, 

“as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s  bellv, 
so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  ”  (Matt.  xii.  39);  Tlie  Christlan 

and  secondly,  as  “Jonas  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  a  sign  to  this  rneanins of 

/T  .  •  .  T  °  1  r  .  °  the  history  of 

generation  (Luke  xi.  29).  Jonas  was  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  Jonas, 
also  the  figure  of  the  office  of  Christ  as  the  Prophet  of  God  sent  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  St.  Paul  says,  “  If  Christ  be  not  risen  from  the  dead  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith 
is  also  vain”  (1  Cor.  xv.  14).  The  emblem  of  Jonas  is  thus  the  formal  declaration  or  preaching  of 
the  title  of  Christ  to  be  teacher  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  also  of  the  reason  why  all  man¬ 
kind  should  accept  Him  as  such,  seeing  that  He  alone  has  shown  Himself  Lord  over  death.  “  Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go,”  said  St.  Peter,  “Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life”  (John  vi.  69). 


Jonas  under  the  ivy  waiting  to  see  the  fall  of 
Nineve. 


XXL  It  was,  however,  not  only  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  now  handed  over  to  become  the 
treasures  of  the  Christian  people,  which  furnished  the  sacred  emblems  for  the  walls  of  the  Christian 
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cemeteries.  The  Divine  revelation  flows  on  for  the  Christian  people  in  the  further  stream  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Catacomb  paintings,  consequently,  seem  to  rejoice  to 
give  effect  to  the  words  of  Christ,  “  Every  scribe  that  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  to  the  father  of  a  household  who  brings  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old  ”  (Matt.  xiii.  52). 
We  do  not  need  to  go  further  than  the  cubicula,  or  chapels  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St. 
Callistus  which  we  have  already  placed  before  the  reader’s  eye,  to  find  in  them  numerous  examples  of 

the  manner  in  which  the  “  new  and  the  old  ”  are  thus  found 
in  juxtaposition  with  each  other.  The  casting  Jonas  into 
the  sea,  as  the  symbol  of  Christ  entering  into  His  Passion, 
forms  part  of  a  series  serving  as  introduction  to  the  scene 
where  seven  men  are  represented  enjoying  the  heavenly 
banquet,  corresponding  to  the  seven  disciples  to  whom  on 
the  banks  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  Christ,  after  His 
resurrection,  offered  portions  of  the  bread  and  of  the  fish 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  hot  coals  (John  xxi.  13).  On 
the  table  are  seen  two  fishes,  each  in  a  separate  dish,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  eight  baskets  of  bread,  recalling  to 
mind  the  miracle  worked  by  Christ  in  the  multiplication 
of  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  small  fishes  from  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  the  basketfuls  were  subsequentlv  gathered. 

XXII.  The  accompanying  engravings  may  also  serve  a  similar  purpose,  in  further  enabling 
the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Testament  combined  with  the 
Old  to  furnish  subjects  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  Christian  multitudes  in  the 

Catacombs.  One  of  the  most  favourite  emblems  under  which 
the  faith  and  devotion  of  the  first  Christians  loved  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  Divine  Redeemer,  is  that  of  the  good  shepherd  who 
has  gone  in  search  of  his  lost  sheep  and  who,  having  found 
it,  returns  carrving  it  back  on 
his  own  shoulders  to  the  sheep- 
fold.  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  is  again  another 
subject  which  constantly  re¬ 
curs,  conveying  the  encourag¬ 
ing  thought  of  a  hope  beyond 
this  life,  a  thought,  as  need 
not  be  said,  especially  full 
of  comfort  to  those  who  lived 
under  the  continual  terrible 
pressure  of  the  adverse  laws  of  the  city  above  ground.  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  most  studied  the  paintings  of  the  Cata- 

,  ,  ,  .  .  .  °  r  A  head  of  Christ  with  the  Nimbus  and 

combs  that  they  contain  any  authentic  portrait  or  the  features  of  the  Greek  Cross. 

Christ,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  type  of  features  almost  conse¬ 
crated  by  long  usage  among  the  painters  of  Christendom  is  derived  from  the  Catacombs.  1  he 
second  example  here  given  of  a  head  of  Christ  shows  that  alreadv  a  fixed  type  of  countenance  had 
begun  to  prevail.  It  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  omitted  from  consideration,  that  the  Catacombs 
contain  decorations  which  belong  to  a  verv  much  later  date  than  the  actual  three  centuries  when 
they  were  the  cemeteries  of  a  religion  that  lay  under  the  proscription  of  the  laws  of  Rome.  The 
annexed  engraving  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  later  kind  of  art,  which  expresses  the 


7  he  raising  0/ Lazarus  to  life,  from  a  cubiculum 
of  the  sacraments  in  S.  Callistus. 


The  emblem  oj  the  Good  Shepherd,  from  the  Catacomb  of 
Saturninus  and  J'hrason. 
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devotion  of  a  time  of  comparative  rest  and  peace,  for  the  memory  of"  the  saints  whose  relics  were 
honoured  in  the  cemetery  where  the  painting  is  found.1 

XXIII.  But  space  does  not  fail  to  convey  its  irresistible  warning  that  the  subject  of  the 
Christian  Catacombs  of  Rome  is  one  that  it  is  more  becoming  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  those 
who,  like  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi,  have  not  only  been 
able  to  devote  to  their  elucidation  the  vears  of  patient 
study  and  investigation  which  have  made  their  names 
famous,  but  who  also  possess  the  resource  of  entire 
volumes  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  treasures 
acquired  by  their  erudition  and  research.  Into  this 
province  which  belongs  by  so  fair  a  title  to  those 
who  have  dedicated  the  best  vears  of  their  life  to 
its  study,  a  volume  devoted  to  the  more  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  history  ought  not  to  seek  undulv  to  in¬ 
trude.  Its  office  is  rather  to  try  to  act  the  part  of 
the  leader  of  the  way,  whose  praise  will  consist  in 
having  contributed  some  additional  impulse  to  the 
growth  and  increase  of  the  general  interest  in  a 
subject  so  richly  abounding  in  matter  for  edification 
and  instruction.  Suffice  it  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  volume,  if  it  has  been  able  to  point  out  to 
those  whose  sympathies  may  have  been  awakened, 
under  whose  guidance  they  may  best  continue  to  add 
to  their  stores  of  knowledge.  Our  own  proper  task 
will  have  in  the  main  been  accomplished  if  we 
have  been  able  to  plant  an  intelligent  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  our  readers  that  the  wise  Providence  of 
God  was  in  many  more  ways  than  one  watching  for 
good  over  the  growth  of  the  Christian  community  in  providing  them  with  their  underground  cemeteries. 

XXIV.  Many  indeed  and  admirable  are  the  lessons  which  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  are  capable 
of  teaching  to  the  generations  of  the  Christian  people  who  are  now  living.  But  the  better  to  profit 
by  these  lessons,  we  should  not  fail  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  thought  we  have 
been  here  endeavouring  to  inculcate,  namely,  that  these  cemeteries  should  never  be  separated  in  the 
mind  from  their  intimate  connection  with  the  living  work  of  instruction  and  evangelisation  that 
the  Christian  society,  which  constructed  them,  is  seen  to  have  accepted  as  its  dutv  to  the  city  in 
which  St.  Peter  was  directed  to  plant  the  seat  of  his  supreme  authority.  The  city  that  was  mistress 
over  the  nations,  and  which  held  almost  the  whole  world  outside  itself  in  subjection,  could  only  be 
overcome  by  a  heroism  and  a  power,  in  which  it  could  visibly  discern  the  action  of  a  spirit  stronger 
than  its  own.  “  V  hen  a  strong  man  armed,”  are  the  words  of  Christ,  “  keepeth  his  house,  his  goods 
are  in  peace,  but  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him  and  conquer  him,  he  will  take  away 
all  his  arms  in  which  he  trusted,  and  will  distribute  his  spoils”  (Luke  xi.  22).  What  had  the  defenceless 
society,  of  which  St.  Peter  was  the  supreme  pastor  in  Rome,  to  oppose  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the 
city  and  its  empire,  except  the  course  of  a  simple  passive  resistance,  regardless  of  the  consequences 

1  1  he  subjoined  specimen  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  Christian  art  in  the  adornment  of  the  tomb  will  have  an  interest  for  the 
reader.  It  comes  from  the  sarcophagus  of  the  tomb  of  Junius  Bassus  which  bears  the  following  inscription — ivn.  bassus.  v.  c.  QVi 

VIXIT  ANNIS  XLII  MEN.  It.  IN  IPSA  PRAEFECTURA  URBI  NEOFITUS  IIT  AD  DEUM.  VIII  KAI.'SEPT.  EUSEBIO  ET  YPATIO’COSS 
“Junius  Bassus  who  lived  two  and  twenty  years  and  two  months ,  while  prefect  of  the  city ,  departed  to  God  as  a  neophyte ,  the 
eighth  of  the  kalends  of  September,  m  the  consulship  of  Eusebius  and  Hypatius  (August  23,  a.d.  359).  His  death  is  recorded 
by  the  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  The  sculpture  may  be  seen  to  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages- 


•SVS\  Marcellinus,  Pol  lion,  and  Petrus.  A  painting  of  the 
ninth  century,  front  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus. 
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The  patient 
resistance  of 
the  Christians 
proves  invin¬ 
cible. 
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that  might  flow  from  this  resistance.  Paulinus,  the  officer  in  command,  calls  upon  his  soldiers, 
Processus  and  Martinianus,  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  the  city  and  the  empire,  and  to  burn 
incense  to  the  honour  of  the  emperor;  and  they  say  in  reply,  “We  are  Christians.”  They  are 
threatened  with  torture  and  death,  and  their  commanding  officer  eyen  implores  them  not  to  be 
obstinate ;  but  a  Roman  lady,  of  high  birth  and  social  position  in  the  city,  standing  by,  says  to  them, 
“  Soldiers  of  Christ,  be  firm,  fear  not  the  pains  that  are  but  for  a  time,”  and  they  persist  in  refusino-. 
The  end  is,  that  they  are  executed  for  their  resistance,  after  suffering  repeated  tortures;  and  then  the 
lady  herself,  who  had  encouraged  them  to  resist,  comes  with  her  household  and  giyes  them  honour¬ 
able  burial  in  an  underground  cemetery  on  her  own  property.  What  becomes  of  the  lady  who  thus 
braves  the  spirit  of  the  city  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  world?  Rome  and  the  Roman  world 
bend  before  the  simple  Christian  majesty  of  a  woman’s  resistance,  and  no  one  dares  to  molest  her. 
We  see  in  this  career  of  Pomponia  Graecina  an  earnest  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Ancient  Rome  has  many  great  and  noble  examples  of  female  heroism  to  exhibit.  She 
can  point  to  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  who  interposed  to  save  the  city  from  the  anger  of  her  son,  to 
the  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  Lucretia  who,  from  a  high  but  sadly  mistaken 
sense  of  honour,  vindicated  her  outraged  chastity  by  a  voluntary  death.  All  these  are  memorable 
instances  of  the  dignity  of  mind  with  which  the  city  of  Rome  could  inspire  its  matrons;  but  the  true 
and  perfect  dignity  of  the  Roman  matron  begins  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  one  of  its 
extremely  choice  fruits.  No  sooner  has  the  light  of  Christian  truth  come  to  the  Roman  matron 


Sculptures  adorning  the  Sarcophagus  0/  Junius  Bassus ,  the  Prefect  of  Rome. 


The  middle  compartment  of  the  upper  range  represents  Christ  on  His  throne  giving  His  law  to  the  Apostles,  the  next  on  His 
right  hand,  His  seizure  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  that  on  His  left,  the  seizure  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter.  The  outside  com¬ 
partment  on  the  left  contains  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his  father,  and  on  the  right,  Pilate  washing  his  hands.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  compartments  on  the  lower  range,  exhibit  in  the  middle  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  taken  in  a  similar 
order,  represent  severally, — the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  into  sin,  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  and  Job  an  object  of  aversion  to  his 
friends  and  his  wife,  with  what  would  seem  to  be  intended  for  the  seizure  of  St.  Paul. 
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“  Pomponia”  than  we  behold  a  patient  and  an  invincible  heroism,  which  for  forty  years  braves  the 
adverse  public  opinion  not  of  a  city  only,  or  of  a  single  nation  such  as  Italy,  but  of  an  entire  world 
Everything  of  the  known  world  as  yet  has  fallen  before  Rome.  The  emperors  of  Rome  are  spoken 
of  as  our  most  “  unconquered  princes.”  Let  the  grace  of  Christ,  however,  but  touch  the  heart  of  a 
Roman  woman,  and  the  matron  of  Rome  is  lifted  high  above  her  city  and  high  above  the  whole 
world  that  lies  at  the  feet  of  her  city.  Nor  is  it  a  feature  in  this  ancient  Rome,  thus  chosen  to  be 
the  perpetual  seat  of  government  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  hastily  slurred  over,  that  this  city 
still  contained  noble  spirits  who  could  admire  heroic  devotion  to  a  cause,  even  where  the  cause  was 
known  to  be  that  of  the  dreaded  foreign  superstition,  the  Christian  religion.  This  proves  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  aged  Mattathias  to  his  sons,  “  Do  vou,  my  sons,  be  strong,  and  act  like  men  for  the 
law,  for  through  it  you  shall  become  famous”  (1  Mach.  ii.  64).  The  service  of  God  is  still  the  path 
to  true  and  lasting  honour;  and  though  the  act  of  the  woman  who  poured  the  sweet  ointment  on 
the  head  of  Christ  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  fame,  nevertheless,  wherever  His  Gospel  is  preached, 
it  carries  with  it  the  memory  of  her  deed.  Pomponia  Graecina,  as  is  plainly  to  be  gathered  from  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus,  is  evidently  a  Christian.  And  yet  though  she  is  known  to  be  such,  she  is  the 
admiration  of  Rome  for  her  courage.  Rome  has  not  so  far  fallen  from  her  immemorial  traditions  as 
to  have  become  insensible  to  a  noble  example  of  female  heroic  bearing. 

\\  ho  again,  it  is  to  be  considered,  can  adequately  estimate  the  excellent  effect  of  such  a  living  The  value  of 

example  as  that  of  the  Christian  lady  Pomponia  in  the  Christian  society  itself.  To  form  anything  Pomponia'to^ 

like  an  estimate  of  the  proper  worth  of  such  an  example  as  that  of  Pomponia  Graecina,  it  is  necessary  the  Christians 
.  1  ,  .  .  1  .  1  ,  -'of  Rome, 

to  take  the  pains  to  render  to  ourselves  an  accurate  account  what  it  really  was  that  a  conversion  to 

the  Christian  religion,  such  as  that  of  the  lady  Pomponia  Graecina  from  the  upper  ranks  of  Roman 

society  at  this  time,  really  implied.  It  meant  the  conscious  and  voluntary  acceptance,  for  Christ’s 

sake,  of  a  condition  of  simple  outlawry,  not  only  from  all  the  peculiar  dignities  and  immunities 

claimed  by  the  Roman  citizen  proper,  but  also  from  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty  which  was 

secured  to  every  one  not  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  slave.  Hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul  never  seeks 

to  disguise  from  the  Christian  people  that  they  are  not  to  look  for  conversions  from  this  class  in  any 

great  numbers.  “You  see  your  calling,  brethren,”  he  writes  to  the  Corinthians,  “  not  many  wise 

after  the  flesh,  not  many  powerful,  not  many  noble  are  called  ”  (1  Cor.  i.  26).  The  reason  obviously 

is,  that  from  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  the  case,  and  owing  to  the  terrible  apostate  condition  into 

which  human  sovereignty  had  fallen,  alienated  from  its  primitive  subjection  to  the  law  of  God  its 

Creator,  all  the  converts  to  the  Christian  religion  from  the  higher  classes  of  society  in  Rome  were 

compelled,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  condition  of  outlawry  from  the  protection 

of  the  laws.  1  heir  adhesion  to  the  Christian  religion  unavoidably  placed  them  under  the  necessity 

of  making  this  sacrifice. 

Here  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  one  of  the  causes  of  the  far  more  comparatively  rapid  manner  in  civil  outlawry 
which  persons  of  humble  condition,  especially  slaves,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Christ.  St.  James  d*anc?to  the" 
has  said,  “Let  the  brother  of  humble  condition  rejoice  in  his  being  raised,  but  let  the  rich  brother  conversion  of 
rejoice  in  his  being  brought  low”  (James  i.  9).  The  former  lesson  is  very  much  more  congenial  to  rich  citizens.1 
humanity  than  the  latter.  The  state  of  outlawry  from  Roman  law  which  attached  to  the  Christian 
religion,  besides  that  it  fell  much  more  leniently  upon  persons  of  low  condition,  like  the  storm  that 
merely  bends  the  shrubs  while  it  tears  up  the  forest  trees  by  their  roots,  could  be  the  cause  of  little 
or  no  additional  difficulty  to  those  who,  like  the  slaves,  were  already  in  practice  outside  the  protection 
of  the  law.  What  additional  danger  indeed  had  the  slave  to  fear  from  his  becoming;  a  Christian  ? 
he  who  was  already  little  else  than  a  thing  or  a  chattel  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whose  life  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  owner,  and  who  owed  whatever  liberty  and  kind  treatment  it  might  be  his  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  not  to  the  law  which  refused  to  recognise  him  as  a  person,  but  to  the  reason  and 
equitableness  of  his  owner.  But  if  the  slave’s  master  became  a  Christian,  then  at  once  he  obtained 
an  immediate  amelioration  of  his  lot.  His  master  had  now  to  come  down,  though  from  another 
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cause,  to  the  same  condition  of  outlawry  before  the  tribunals  of  Rome  as  the  slave.  Master  and 
servant  were  thus  brought  perceptibly  nearer  to  each  other  by  the  fact  of  their  equality  before  the 
law.  And  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that  their  equality  was  one  of  this  purely  negative 
character,  nevertheless  experience  has  shown  that  such  an  equality  might  prove  in  practice  extremely 
effective,  bringing  master  and  servant  very  much  closer  together  than  would  readily  have  been 
accomplished  by  any  other  means,  namelv,  as  brothers  for  Christ’s  sake  in  a  common  state  of 
suffering  and  proscription.  The  master  again  fell  by  his  Christianity  under  the  force  of  St.  Paul’s 
precept,  “  And  do  you,  masters,  treat  your  slaves  after  the  same  manner,  foregoing  all  threats, 
knowing  that  both  their  and  your  master  is  in  heaven,  and  that  with  Him  there  is  no  acceptance 
of  persons”  (Ephes.  vi.  9). 

Thus  everything  in  the  condition  of  the  Christian  community  in  Rome  tended  to  cement  together 
and  strengthen  the  sense  of  a  true  Christian  brotherhood,  knitting  closely  together  all  the  various 
grades  and  ranks  of  the  Gentile  society  from  out  of  which  it  was  gathered  in  one  bond  of  charitv. 
And  that  which  most  of  all  must  have  had  the  effect  of  cementing  this  union  of  the  very  marked 
extremes  of  social  life  to  which  the  Gentile  world  above  ground  gave  birth,  doubtless,  was  the  life  of 
the  Christian  society  in  their  underground  cemeteries.  Here  it  was  that  master  and  slave  found 
themselves  brought  together  in  the  closest  possible  proximity  to  the  last  resting-places  of  the  dead, 
and  both  were  respectively  reminded  that  there  can  be  nothing  but  equality  in  the  presence  of  the 
common  judgment  of  God,  which  is  suspended  alike  over  all,  “  dust  thou  art.”  Even  could  the 
master  be  at  any  time  tempted  to  forget  this  lesson  of  Christian  equality,  there  w'ould  still  remain 
the  concealment  of  the  Catacomb  to  convince  him  that  he  too  had  himself  become  an  outlaw  for 
Christ’s  sake.  Indeed,  for  all  he  could  possibly  know  to  the  contrary,  the  very  next  day  might 
bring  him  before  the  tribunals  of  the  city,  and  require  him  to  make  an  open  profession  of  a  religion, 
for  the  crime  of  an  adhesion  to  which  he  would  suddenly  find  himself  stripped  of  all  his  fancied 
superior  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  reduced  to  the  very  same  level  as  his  slave.  It  was  then  plainly  by 
the  disposition  of  the  all-wise  providence  of  God  that  the  Christian  Catacomb  cemeteries  became  the 
chief  school  of  the  religion  of  Christ  for  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  God  may  be  seen  to  justify  itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  Christian 
Catacombs  were  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  school  of  the  particular  Christian  heroism  which, 
strong  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  could  stand  up  in  the  sight  of  an  antagonist  world  to  brave  the  Rome 
which  had  subdued  this  world,  and  likewise  also,  the  nursery-ground  where  the  seed  of  the  Christian 
ideas  wrhich  have  since  overspread  the  world  was  to  be  matured  in  silence  and  concealment.  But  this 
a  sain  is  not  all.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  does  not  call  every  one  alike  to  the  lot  of  the  heroes  and  the 
heroines  who  brave  the  terrors  of  an  irritated  and  an  enraged  world.  The  naturally  timid  and  the 
feeble  are  not  denied  their  place  in  the  Christian  community,  and  tender  consideration  can  still  be 
shown  for  them,  notwithstanding  that  the  stronger  and  the  more  noble  spirits  are  brought  forward  to 
manifest  the  confession  of  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  its  adversaries.  To  such  as  these  the  under¬ 
ground  cemeteries  offered  their  safe  asylum  from  the  storm  of  persecution  and  trial,  and  numbers  of 
such  sought  and  found  their  secure  refuge  in  them. 

Almost  three  hundred  years  of  continual  trial  and  pressure  succeeded  to  the  act  of  St.  Peter 
in  erecting  his  Chair  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery,  before  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in  the 
year  330,  abandoned  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  reigning  Pontiff  St.  Sylvester,  and  removed  himself  and 
the  seat  of  empire  with  him  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  which  has  since  obtained  from  him  the  name 
Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constantine.  Should  it  be  the  good  pleasure  of  the  God  w'ho  has 
graciously  permitted  the  present  volume  to  be  happily  completed,  further  to  permit  the  completion 
of  its  sequel,  bringing  the  history  in  a  similar  manner  down  to  the  departure  of  Constantine  to 
Byzantium,  there  is  a  moral  to  be  learned  from  such  a  sequel  of  the  history  which  could  not  easily 
be  without  its  profit  to  the  generations  who  might  witness  its  completion.  I  hat  truth,  delineated 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  is  capable  of  becoming  a  powerful  method  of  instruction  is  the  lesson 
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taught  by  the  experience  of  the  Catacombs.  The  generation  now  on  earth  and  those  that  are  to 
come  might  thus  find 
much  to  teach  and 
animate  them  to  per¬ 
severe  in  their  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  from  mere¬ 
ly  seeing  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  all  that 
the  holy  Christian 
martyrs  endured,  dis¬ 
played  before  their 
eyes,  in  the  manner 
which  the  arts  of  our 
time  possess  the  secret 
of  being  able  to  ac- 
complishmuch  better 
than  the  art  which 
was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  generations 
who  constructed  the 
Catacombs.  The 
battle,  of  keeping  the 
cause  of  faith  alive 
in  the  world  of  men, 
may  doubtless  vary  in 
matters  of  detail,  ac¬ 
cording  to  times  and 
circumstances.  I  n 
itself  and  its  own 
nature  it  will  always 
be  one  and  the  same. 

The  generations  who 
are  taught  to  fear 
God  more  than  man, 
and  to  dread  the  pun¬ 
ishments  that  are 
eternal  more  than  the 
pressure  that  is  for 
the  time  being,  will 
preserve  their  faith  in 
the  times  that  are  now 
passing  as  they  pre¬ 
served  their  faith  in 
the  times  that  are  now 
past;  and  God  has  ap¬ 
pointed  each  genera¬ 
tion  to  profit  by  the 
good  examples  be¬ 
queathed  to  them  from  their  predecessors.  A  sequel  of  the  history,  illustrated  in  the  manner  proposed 
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would  unquestionably  be  able  to  find  a  long  catalogue  of  heroic  deeds  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  its 
readers,  merely  adapting  to  our  existing  customs  the  excellent  method  herein  seen  to  have  been  practised 
with  such  wonderful  success  in  the  apostolic  mission  of  the  Catacombs.  And,  besides,  the  direct 
utility  to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  who  are  mainly  to  be  led  to  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in  life  by  the 
force  and  charm  of  example,  it  might  also  convey  a  useful  admonition  to  the  adversaries  of  their 
faith.  It  might  bring  before  them,  in  short,  the  words  of  Gamaliel  to  the  Hebrew  Sanhedrim, 
“  And  now,  therefore,  I  say  to  you,  desist  from  molesting  these  men,  and  leave  them  alone,  for 
if  this  doctrine  and  this  work  is  from  men  it  will  come  to  nothing;  but  if  it  is  from  God,  you  can¬ 
not  destroy  it,  lest,  perhaps,  you  are  found  to  fight  against  God  ”  (Acts  v.  58). 
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PART  I.— GENERAL  INTRODUCTION,  er<r. 

The  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  the  following  passage  in  the  preamble  to  its  decrees: — 

“Turn  nata  est  et  late  nimis  per  orbem  vagata  ilia  rationalismi  seu  naturalismi  doctrina,  quae  religioni 
Christianae,  utpote  supernaturali  instituto,  per  omnia  adversans,  summo  studio  molitur,  ut  Christo,  qui 
solus  Dominus  et  Salvator  noster  est,  a  mentibus  humanis,  a  vita  et  moribus  populorum  excluso,  mene 
quod  vocant  rationis  vel  naturae  regnum  stabiliatur.  Relicta  autem  projectaque  Christiana  religione, 
negato  vero  Deo  et  Christo  ejus,  prolapsa  tandem  est  multorum  mens  in  pantheismi  materialismi  et 
atheismi  barathrum,  ut  jam  ipsam  rationalem  naturam  omnemque  justi  rectique  normam  negantes  ima 
humanae  societatis  fundamenta  diruere  connitantur.” 

After  this  there  has  arisen,  and  spread  itself  most  widely  throughout  the  world,  the  particular  doctrine  of 
rationalism  or  naturalism,  which  opposes  itself  in  every  possible  way  to  the  Christian  Religion  in  respect  of  its  being 
a  supernatural  institution,  labouring  with  the  most  persistent  purpose  to  the  end,  that  having  first  caused  Christ,  our 
sole  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  be  shut  out  from  the  minds  of  men  and  from  the  life  and  moral  code  of  the  nations,  the 
reign,  which  they  call  by  the  name  of  mere  reason  or  nature,  might  then  be  established.  In  this  way,  after  the 
Christian  Religion  has  been  abandoned  and  cast  away,  and  after  the  true  God  and  His  Christ  have  been  denied,  the 
minds  of  many  have  come  to  sink  so  deep  down  into  the  pit  of  Pantheism,  Materialism,  and  Atheism,  that  to  the 
extent  of  turning  themselves  against  even  right  reason  itself,  together  with  every  established  rule  of  rectitude  and 
justice,  men  are  now  found  labouring  to  destroy  the  very  foundations  themselves  oi  human  society. 

That  a  spirit  of  this  aggressive  kind,  which  is  said,  in  the  words  of  the  Council,  above  quoted,  to  have 
spread  itself  most  widely  throughout  the  world,  should  be  found  to  have  insinuated  itself  into  the  existing 
systems  of  teaching  history,  can  at  least  not  be  a  matter  of  any  just  surprise.  History  covers  a  very  wide 
field,  and  its  study  is  well  known  to  play  a  most  influential  part  in  the  education  and  formation  of  the 
human  mind.  It  would  consequently  have  been  little  less  than  miraculous,  if  so  wide  and  far-reaching 
a  branch  of  knowledge  had  been  allowed  to  remain  outside  the  sphere  that  has  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  those,  of  whom  the  Council  speaks,  as  labouring  with  the  most  persistent  purpose  to  establish 
the  reign  of  “  mere  reason  or  nature.” 

The  language  of  this  widely-spread  spirit  is  to  be. clearly  traced  in  the  second  of  the  errors  set  forth 
in  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  (II.)  “  Neganda  est  omnis  Dei  actio  in  homines  et  mundum.”  “  All  action 
of  God  among  men  and  upon  the  world  is  to  be  denied."  Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  sufficient  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  spirit  above  referred  to,  widely  spread  as  it  may  be,  either  has  been  or  ever  will  be 
able  so  far  to  gain  the  upper  hand  as  entirely  to  eradicate  all  popular  belief  in  a  Divine  Providence 
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governing  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Gentile  world  itself  was  never  at  any  time  without  the  extremely 
clear  conviction  of  the  destinies  of  empires,  cities,  families,  and  even  single  persons,  being  all  under  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  both  for  the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,  and  perhaps  even  more  especially  still  for  the 
avenging  of  their  crimes. 

“  Nunquam  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  pcena  claudo,” 

{Hor.  III.,  Odes  ii.  31), 

is  the  testimony  of  a  very  practised  Gentile  observer  of  the  events  of  human  life,  to  the  effect  that  crime 
never  failed  to  be  followed  by  its  justly  deserved  award  of  punishment.  The  same  practised  power  of 
observation  will  always  to  the  end  of  time  yield  the  same  results,  to  the  obvious  discomfiture  of  the 
advocates  of  the  reign  of  mere  reason  and  nature,  while  the  voice  of  the  Christian  Revelation  will  again 
always  remain  one  and  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  a  power  never  ceasing  to  proclaim  that  “  God  has 
made  the  great  and  the  small,  and  that  He  cares  equally  for  all  ”  (Wisd.  vi.  8) ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  “  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  Himself,  even  the  impious  man  for  the  evil  day  ”  (Prov.  xvi.  4). 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  scarcely,  then,  one  likely  to  arise  from  the  public  triumph  of  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  openly  advocate  the  reign  of  mere  reason  and  nature.  It  is  to  be  foreseen  as 
far  more  likely  to  come  from  the  quarter  of  an  over-easy  and  pusillanimous  disposition  (in  which  many 
elements  of  inadvertence  and  blind  following  a  lead  may  be  found  mixed  up),  to  an  indolent  acquiescence 
in  the  lines  of  thought  that  lead  to  it.  St.  Paul  had  to  say,  quoting  the  prophet  Isaias  (xxxv.  3),  “  Raise 
up  the  feeble  hands  and  the  faltering  knees  ”  (Heb.  xii.  12) ;  and  the  prophet  Joel  had  to  call  upon  the 
people  of  Israel  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  attack  that  was  about  to  be  made  upon  them,  by  saying, 
“  Beat  up  your  ploughshares  into  swords,  and  turn  the  yokes  of  your  oxen  into  lances ;  let  the  weak  man 
say,  I  am  strong”  (Joel  iii.  10).  And  as  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  true,  that  no  one  branch  of  the 
studies  which  are  employed  to  form  the  human  intelligence  to  the  use  of  its  various  powers  has  been  more 
completely  surrendered  to  the  above-mentioned,  whether  pusillanimous  or  simply  inadvertent,  acquiescence, 
than  the  study  of  history, — hence  the  extreme  present  relevancy  of  the  prophet’s  words  summoning  his  people 
to  meet  the  emergency,  “  Let  even  the  weak  man  say,  I  am  strong.” 

Of  course  we  look  round  in  vain  for  any  such  open  recognition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  professors  of  a 
reign  of  “  mere  reason  and  nature  ”  as  could  be  interpreted  by  these  gentlemen  in  the  light  of  a  public 
acceptance  of  their  denial  of  the  action  of  God  among  men  and  upon  the  world.  The  school  or  college 
probably  does  not  exist,  at  least  not  in  Great  Britain,  which  would  tolerate  for  a  single  moment  the  thought 
of  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  negation  of  all  action  of  a  Divine  Providence  among  men  and  upon 
the  world.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  mode  of  teaching  both  Greek  and  Roman  History,  which  has 
grown  to  be  almost  an  accepted  tradition,  can  with  difficulty  be  acquitted  from  being  in  practice  the 
equivalent  of  this  negation. 

In  vain  will  it  be  said  that  the  direct  denial  of  the  action  of  God  among  men  and  upon  the  world 
would  invariably  be  repudiated  with  a  well-merited  horror  were  it  to  offer  itself  for  formal  recognition, 
stripped  of  all  disguise  and  clothed  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands  in  the  Syllabus  of  errors,  there 
continues  in  existence  an  extremely  superficial,  but  still,  all  the  same,  an  accepted  philosophy,  which  is 
permitted  in  practice  to  exempt  both  Greek  and  Roman  history  from  this  very  action  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  general  and  formal  denial  of  which  would  certainly  nowhere  be  tolerated,  and  would  in 
most  instances  be  rejected  with  horror  as  positively  criminal.  I  he  philosophy,  however,  above  referred 
to  avails  all  the  same,  to  establish,  as  a  perfectly  safe  and  legitimate  rule  for  practice,  that  there  may  be 
an  entire  absence  of  all  effort  to  refer  the  events  recorded  in  either  of  these  histories  to  any  special 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence.  Both  histories  bring  on  the  scene  numerous  most  distinguished  public 
men,  who  perform  their  several  parts  most  nobly  in  the  great  passing  historic  drama,  that  bristles,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  clash  and  collision  of  contending  combatants ;  but  from  all  this  strife  and  conflict  Divine 
Providence  is  understood  to  remain  aloof.  Events  abound  of  the  most  stirring  character,  mixed  up  w  ith 
diplomatic  combinations  of  the  most  intricate  and  involved  kind ;  but  all  these  are  assumed  to  throw 
their  light  on  the  purely  human  science  of  political  leadership  and  statecraft.  The  facts  of  the  narrative 
remain  as  the  raw  material  of  the  history,  and  are  held  to  be  the  products  of  a  purely  human  wisdom  and 
calculation,  and  nothing  more.  Both  histories  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  examples,  recognised  as  such, 
of  the  highest  citizen  virtues  and  of  the  choicest  qualifications  for  public  life.  The  patterns  of  patriotism 
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and  statesmanship  which  they  exhibit  find  with  difficulty  a  parallel  in  any  other  history,  but  all,  nevertheless, 
bear  their  value  as  being  the  mere  natural  fruit  of  the  human  intelligence,  which  many  circumstances  then 
favourably  combined  to  cultivate  and  develop  to  an  extraordinary  perfection.  In  a  word,  the  ruling 
thought  which  either  history  by  itself,  or  both  combined,  tend  directly  to  instil  into  the  mind  is,  that 
putting  the  question  for  the  moment  out  of  sight,  how  far  a  belief  in  a  Divine  Providence  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  future  world,  the  good  estate  and  the  glory  of  the  present  life  suffer  no  sort  of  prejudice  from 
its  action  being,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  completely  ignored.  Thus  the  real  moral  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  as  these  are  usually  taught,  comes  to  be,  that  the  best-known  form  of  human  life  is  perfectly 
attainable  apart  from  the  belief  in  any  Divine  Providence  governing  and  directing  the  world  of  men. 

The  consequence,  of  course,  is  inevitable.  The  law  of  God  is  inexorable  in  requiring  that  what  is  Greek  and 

sown  must  also  be  reaped.  When  both  Greek  and  Roman  history,  justly  esteemed  as  the  choicest  and  the  as°usualiy  St°ry 

most  noble  portion  of  the  entire  annals  of  humanity,  are  suffered  to  pass  without  having  the  testimony  taught  not  a 

which  both  are  capable  of  yielding  in  very  rich  profusion  to  the  action  of  Divine  Providence  over  men  and  bdief'ina 

their  world,  drawn  from  them  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  these  latter  come  by  a  very  Divine  Provi- 

obvious  and  direct  path  to  their  own  conclusion.  The  legal  maxim,  “  De  non  apparentibus  et  non 

existentibus  eadem  est  ratio,”  is,  like  all  the  similar  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  a  form  of  words  in  which  the 

common  sense  of  mankind  expresses  its  judgment.  The  inference  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  is  not  the 

less  clear  because  it  is  not  always  found  clothed  in  the  shape  of  the  formal  syllogism.  It  is  the  voice  of 

right  reason  which  says  to  them,  in  a  manner  neither  to  be  mistaken  or  to  be  gainsaid,  “No  action  of  God 

over  men  and  their  world  in  the  times  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  and,  pari  ratione,  no  action  of  God 

in  the  times  of  all  other  histories,  a  fid  especially  none  in  the  events  now  passing.”  The  tribunal  of  right  reason 

spurns,  with  just  contempt,  a  philosophy  that  assigns  an  action  of  God  to  certain  times  and  certain  localities 

of  the  world,  and  denies  this  to  others  both  equally  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure.  “He,”  says  St.  James, 

“who  professes  to  observe  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offends  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  all”  (James  ii.  10). 

Exempt,  we  need  not  say,  the  principal  divisions  of  the  history  of  the  world,  such  as  the  times  of  Greece 

and  of  Ancient  Rome,  but  any  one  single  division,  from  the  action  of  the  Divine  Providence  which  governs 

the  world,  and  this  necessarily  in  practice  becomes  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  and  unqualified  denial  of 

its  existence.  “  He  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.”  The  Sovereignty  of  Divine  Providence  is  The  Sove- 

One  and  Indivisible.  Remove  any  portion  whatever  of  the  world  of  man  from  under  its  sway  and  super-  rejgnty  of  . 

•  •  j  tr  Divine  Provi* 

vision,  and  the  human  act  by  which  this  is  done  necessarily  destroys  the  ground  of  belief  in  the  truth  that  dence  one  and 

what  remains  can  be  considered  under  His  care.  The  creature  cannot  ascribe  sovereign  power  to  the  indivisible- 

Supreme  Creator,  and  afterwards  claim  for  itself  the  right  to  mutilate  it,  and  portion  out  the  separate 

portions  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  the  second  act  being  the  necessary  nullification  of  the  first. 

The  above,  though  unavoidably  to  a  partial  extent  a  somewhat  prolix  preamble  to  the  matter  to  be 
gathered  together  for  an  Appendix,  is  not  out  of  place,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  truth 
it  contains,  as  also  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  will  help  to  throw  upon  the  scope  and  purpose  which 
has  presided  over  the  selection  of  the  particular  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  now  to  be  produced. 

The  present  volume,  principally  treating  of  Roman  history,  will  be  readily  perceived  to  range  over  only 
a  limited  portion  of  the  wide  general  field  which  is  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Divine  Providence  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  testimony  to  be  cited  becomes  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  circumscribed  by 
the  comparatively  special  range  of  the  volume  to  which  it  is  to  be  attached  and  to  which  it  must  be  made 
congenial ;  and  it  undergoes  again  an  unavoidable  further  restriction,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  confining 
it  within  the  limited  space  that  can  be  conceded  to  it.  Hence  the  question  presents  itself  for  solution, 
what  rule  of  selection  can  be  proposed  which  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  testimony  finally  adopted 
to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  best  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  particular  Volume,  and 
likewise  most  effective  in  recalling  to  the  reader’s  mind,  as  far  as  this  may  be  found  practicable,  those 
leading  truths  of  the  Christian  Revelation  which  the  easy  and  pusillanimous  temper  of  our  times  shows 
itself  most  disposed  to  surrender  to  the  forgetfulness  and  the  oblivion,  which  can  be  nothing  else  but  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  open  atheism  and  unbelief? 

Governed  by  the  above  line  of  thought,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  range  the  main  body  of  the 
testimony  to  be  produced  under  the  two  following  heads  : — 

I.  Testimony  to  the  particular  truth,  that  the  Empire  of  Rome  has  always  been  known  to  the  theology 
of  the  Church  as  the  subject  of  a  special  Divine  Providence,  which  was  ever  working  out  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  its  own  designs  through  its  sovereignty ;  this  sovereignty  having  been  maintained  in  the  world  up 
to  the  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  needed  any  longer  for  the  designs  of  God. 

II.  Testimony  to  the  more  general  truth,  that  God,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  of  the  nations  (Rom.  iii.  29) ;  that  He  never  ceased  to  watch  over  them,  and  never  dismissed  them  from 
His  care ;  and  that  they,  in  return,  notwithstanding  their  many  errors,  never  completely  lost  the  light  of  the 
primitive  revelation  and  their  knowledge  of  His  Being  and  attributes. 

The  first  witness  who  shall  be  introduced  under  the  first  head  is  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  as  he  is  not  unfrequently  called,  whose  testimony  is  to  be  found  occurring 
as  follows  in  his  treatise  “  De  Regimine  Principum  — 

I.  The  Testimony  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  to  the  Divine  Providence  which  appointed  and  watched  over  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Power.  ( From  the  third  book  of  his  treatise  “  De  Regimine  Principum.’’ ) 

This  third  book  of  the  treatise  “  De  Regimine  Principum  ”  contains  in  its  three  first  chapters  a  concise 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  power  in  human  society  comes  from  God,  “  in  relation  to  the  end,  viz., 
either  the  remote  end,  which  is  Himself,  or  the  immediate  end,  which  is  operation  according  to  virtue.” 

These  three  chapters,  then,  lead  the  way  to  the  fourth,  the  title  and  line  of  thought  contained  in 
which  are  as  follows  : — • 

Chap.  IV. — In  what  manner  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  brought  about  by  God  on  account  of  their  zeal 
of  patriotism. 

And  because,  among  all  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  world,  the  Romans  evinced  much  greater 
solicitude  for  what  has  been  above  said  (viz.,  operation  according  to  virtue),  God  inspired  them  with  the 
mind  to  use  their  powers  of  government  for  good,  so  that  they  deservedly  attained  to  empire,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  and  causes,  as  St.  Augustine  shows  in  the  treatise  of  the  “  City  of  God  ”  (all  of  which,  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  may,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  reduce  to  three  ;  the  others,  in  respect  of  which 
they  can  be  said  to  have  deserved  their  empire,  being  passed  over. 

Of  these,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is — Their  love  of  their  country. 

The  second — Their  zeal  for  justice. 

The  third — Their  considerate  conduct  to  others,  and  their  love  of  civilization. 

And,  as  regards  the  first,  we  may  say,  that  the  virtue  we  have  mentioned  merited  empire,  inasmuch 
as  by  it  they  (the  Romans)  were  partakers  in  a  certain  Divine  nature,  because  its  effect  referred  to  the 
common  good,  for  it  was  concerned  with  the  public  acts  of  the  people,  as  God  is  the  universal  cause  of  all 
things ;  whence  the  philosopher  says  in  the  first  book  of  the  Ethics,  that  the  good  of  the  nation  is  a 
“  Divine  good.” 

Further,  also,  love  of  country  is  founded  in  the  root  of  charity,  which  places  the  common  good  before 
that  which  is  private,  as  St.  Augustine  observes  in  his  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  Apostle  respecting 
charity,  “  That  the  virtue  of  charity  exceeds  every  other  virtue  in  merit,  for  the  reason  that  the  merit  of 
every  other  virtue  depends  upon  the  virtue  of  charity.”  The  love  of  country,  consequently,  merits  a  grade 
of  honour  above  all  other  virtues ;  and  this  is  dominion. 


Chap.  V. — How  the  Romans  merited  their  empire  on  account  of  the  most  holy  laws  which  they  caused  to  be 
observed  (tradiderunt). 

There  is  another  cause  why  the  Romans  merited  to  attain  to  their  empire,  namely,  their  zeal  for 
justice.  By  this  they  came  to  acquire  their  rule  pursuant  to  a  certain  law  of  nature,  from  which  all 
dominion  that  is  just  derives  its  beginning.  ....  Men  were  attracted  to  love  them  on  account  of  the 
eminent  justice  of  their  laws,  and  of  their  own  free  will  they  placed  themselves  under  them.  Sc.  Paul  s 
appeal  to  the  Roman  laws  was  prompted  by  a  perception  of  their  justice.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  affor 
proof  how  just  and  holy  their  laws  were  in  what  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  Festus  (Acts  xxv.). 
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Hence  St.  Augustine  says  that  God  was  pleased  (xviii.  de  Civ.  Dei)  to  conquer  the  whole  world  by  the 
Roman  armies,  that  he  might  establish  a  reign  of  peace  far  and  wide  by  means  of  one  commonwealth  and 
one  framework  of  laws. 

Again,  secondly,  St.  Thomas  argues  that  it  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  nature  that  one  person  should 
have  the  care  of  another,  as  is  said  in  the  Scripture,  “  unicuique  mandavit  Deus  de  proximo  suo  ”  (Ecclus. 
xvii.  12).  But  in  order  to  this  justice  is  required,  a  condition  which  the  Romans  fulfilled  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner. 

Thirdly,  St.  Thomas  argues  that  the  requisite  power  is  given  in  order  that  the  evil-doers  should  be  punished 
and  that  the  good  should  be  promoted,  and  this  is  the  office  of  those  in  authority,  who  in  this  respect  bear 
charge  over  their  neighbours,  being  entitled  to  their  corresponding  reward.  On  this  title  they  receive 
tribute  and  taxes.  St.  Thomas  then  proceeds  to  cite  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  exercised 
by  the  Romans,  that  of  Brutus  passing  sentence  of  death  on  his  two  sons,  of  Torquatus  vindicating  military 
discipline  also  against  his  own  son,  and  others. 


Chap.  VI. — In  whal  manner  empire  was  granted  to  them  from  God  on  account  of  their  considerate  conduct 
and  their  love  of  civilization. 

“  The  third  virtue  by  which  the  Romans  subdued  the  world  and  merited  their  empire  was  their  Roman  con- 
eminently  considerate  bearing  and  regard  for  civilization.  For,  as  Valerius  relates,  the  charm  of  civilization  duct^andTove 
penetrates  into  the  mind  of  the  barbarians — a  truth  which  experience  largely  verifies.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  of  civilization, 
sacred  proverb  says,  ‘A  gentle  word  multiplies  friends  and  pacifies  enemies’  (Ecclus.  vi.  5);  and  again, 

‘  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  anger,  but  a  hard  word  stirreth  up  fury  ’  (Prov.  xv.  1).  The  reason  of  this  is 
derived  from  a  certain  nobility  in  the  mind,  which,  as  Seneca  says,  is  more  easily  to  be  led  than  to  be 
drawn.  For  the  mind  has  a  loftiness  and  sublimity  of  its  own  which  is  impatient  of  whatever  is  higher 
than  itself,  but  which  is  softened  to  subjection  by  the  charm  of  a  certain  gentleness  and  consideration,  when 
this  seems  to  open  the  way  to  treat  upon  equal  terms  without  the  forfeiture  of  its  own  degree.  Hence  the 
philosopher  says  that  goodwill  is  the  beginning  of  friendship  (viii.  Ethic).  To  how  great  an  extent  the  ancient 
Romans  excelled  in  this  virtue,  by  which  they  won  over  to  themselves  the  love  and  attachment  of  other  nations, 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  service  of  these  nations,  let  it  appear  from  the  examples  that  are  now  to  be 
produced.  As,  for  instance,  what  Valerius  Maximus  relates  of  Scipio  Africanus,  that  he  restored  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  of  the  nation  of  the  Celtiberi  to  her  family  and  to  the  husband  they  had  chosen  for  her, 
a  youth  named  Indibilis,  of  high  nobility  in  the  nation.  Scipio  added  also  the  gold  brought  for  her  ransom 
to  the  sum  of  her  dowry.  Indibilis,  won  over  by  this  self-control  and  munificence  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  general,  showed  his  gratitude  by  inclining  the  minds  of  the  Celtiberi  to  the  side  of  the  Romans. 

St.  Thomas  also  cites  the  words  of  the  same  Scipio  Africanus,  addressed  to  the  hostages,  bidding  them  be 
of  good  courage,  for  they  had  come  into  the  power  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  more  disposed  to  hold 
men  bound  to  them  by  gratitude  for  benefits  received  than  by  fear,  and  who  preferred  to  have  other  nations 
joined  to  them  in  good  faith  and  friendship,  rather  than  subjected  to  a  humiliating  servitude”  (Livy,  xxvi.  49). 

He  points  out  also  that  the  Romans  did  not  reject  an  alliance  with  the  Jews. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  the  following  words  : — 

“  It  is  thus  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  was  the  merit  of  virtue  in  the  ancient  Romans 
which  deserved  for  them  their  empire,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  other  nations  were  drawn  to  their 
rule — (1.)  In  part  through  their  patriotism,  in  comparison  with  which  they  despised  all  besides;  (2.)  in  part 
from  their  vigorous  sense  of  justice,  which  caused  them  to  rise  up  against  every  evil-doer  and  disturber  of 
the  peace ;  and  lastly  (3.)  by  their  considerate  conduct  and  love  of  civilization,  through  which  they  drew  all 
other  nations  to  love  them.  For  all  which,  owing  to  the  merit  of  their  virtues,  the  Divine  goodness  appears 
to  have  consented  to  their  empire  for  the  causes  and  reasons  above  assigned.  For  it  is  thus  that  empire 
is  deserved;  as  the  philosopher  says,  we  do  not  permit  a  man  to  have  chief  power  in  whom  there  is 
nothing  except  simply  human  nature,  but  only  the  man  who  is  perfect  according  to  reason,  as  has  been 
said  above.” 
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II.  The  Testimony  of  Thomassin  ( cotemporary  of  Bossuet)  to  the  Providential  Connection  between  the  City 

of  Rome  and  the  Christian  Religion. 


The  historians 
of  the  Gentile 
world  treat 
sacred  and  civil 
as  one  history. 


Thomassin  (Louis),  the  writer  whose  testimony  is  next  to  be  cited,  it  should  be  briefly  remarked, 
covers,  in  the  work  from  which  citations  are  now  to  be  made,  a  very  much  wider  and  more  general  scope 
than  that  of  the  present  volume.  This  perhaps  may  be  best  understood  from  the  title  of  his  work, 

“  Methode  d'etudier  les  Historiens  profanes  par  rapport  aux  Lettres  divines  et  aux  Acrituresf  par  Louis 
Thomassin,  Pretre  de  l’Oratoire,"  2  vols.  Paris,  1693. 

The  leading  thought  that  runs  through  these  volumes  of  Thomassin  is,  that  the  Gentile  world  and  its 
literature  are  full  of  testimonies  to  the  belief  which  the  primitive  Divine  Revelation  enabled  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  entertain  in  the  One  Supreme  God,  in  His  Providence  and  His  government  of  the  world;  and 
to  the  further  truth  that  the  Gentile  nations  were,  notwithstanding  their  errors,  objects  of  His  care,  and 
were  in  communication  with  Him  through  their  religion,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  aberrations. 

The  following  passage  will  aptly  illustrate  the  general  character  of  this  writer’s  two  learned  volumes :  — 

“  We  must  draw  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion  by  a  reflection  or  a  remark  which  will  not  yield  in 
importance  to  anything  that  has  been  already  said.  This  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  ancient 
historians  with  those  of  more  modern  date — I  would  even  say  between  heathen  and  Christian  historians. 
The  ancient  writers  of  history,  heathen  as  they  were,  always  appear  to  take  the  most  particular  pains  to 
relate  everything  which  concerned  their  religion ;  they  studied  to  combine  their  sacred  and  profane  history 
in  one  narrative,  and  to  make  this  a  strictly  religious  history,  notwithstanding  that  they  wrote  either  of 
emperors  or  great  military  commanders  or  of  temporal  states.  Vows,  prayers,  sacrifices,  auguries,  divine 
dreams,  intimations  of  the  will  of  God,  the  founding  of  temples  and  of  altars,  their  dedication,  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  tithes  to  them,  different  offerings  of  thanksgiving — such  things  as  these  are  the  marks  of  piety  and 
religion  which  are  brought  forward  to  give  splendour  to  the  lives  of  great  men ;  such  as  these  are  the 
characteristics  with  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  interspersed  their  histories.  The  ancient  poets 
had  all  written  in  the  same  manner  as  the  historians.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  in  this  respect  walked  in 
the  glorious  footsteps  of  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Why,  therefore,  is  it  that  since  the  true 
religion  has  been  established  throughout  the  world,  this  manner  of  writing  history  has  been  almost  banished 
from  the  works  of  our  historians  ? 

“  Js  it  because  historians  have  treated  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  history  as  something  apart  by  itself,  and  no 
one  has  now  been  willing  to  combine  it  with  profane  history?  Is  it  that  Jesus  Christ  has  really  in  effect 
divided  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power  ?  and  is  it  because  monarchs  are  now  no  longer  pontiffs  that 
their  histories  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  principle  of  having  the  one  kept  apart  from  the  other  ?  Is  it 
because  religion  having  become  incomparably  more  spiritual  than  it  was  formerly,  it  has  become  no  longer 
possible  in  the  same  degree  to  find  the  bloody  sacrifices  with  their  ceremonies,  the  consultations  of  augurs, 
or  the  answers  of  oracles  with  which  to  embellish  civil  history  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  not  possible  to  name 
many  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  of  quite  recent  times,  who  have  imitated  the  ancients,  and 
have  mixed  up  the  civil  or  military  actions  of  the  kings  and  emperors  with  their  various  acts  of  religion  to  a 
degree  of  exactitude  which  is  quite  wonderful  ?  Those  who  have  written  the  history  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  other  princes  of  his  family — the  writers  of  Byzantine  history— have  for  the  most  part  combined  the 
sacred  with  the  civil,  the  affairs  of  religion  and  those  of  the  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  Joinville  and 
others  have  written  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  or  like  Philip  of  Comines  wrote  that  of  Louis  XI.  ;  to  all  of 
whom  others  might  be  added  who  have  filled  their  works  with  many  most  beautiful  maxims  of  morality  and 


Christian  politics. 

The  historians  “  These  considerations  doubtless  carry  with  them  a  certain  weight,  but  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  fully  per- 
°f  Ch  have"  suaded  that  our  Christian  writers  evince  the  same  application  as  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers  did 
much  to'learn  t0  make  their  readers  understand,  that  the  exact  observance  of  religion  has  always  been  the  most  solid 
Gentile  prede-  foundation  and  strength  of  the  public  prosperity  of  states,  and  that  the  good  success  of  arms  depends  more 
cessors.  on  p;ety  anq  justice  than  either  on  the  valour  or  the  number  of  the  combatants ;  that  all  the  public  acts 

of  the  magistrates,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  invariably  commence  and  finish  by  prayer  and  sacrifice  and 
by  public  thanksgivings  rendered  to  God ;  that  the  valour  which  is  greatest  is  also  the  most  religious,  and 
that  trust  in  God  is  always  the  source  of  true  courage ;  that  no  one  is  less  gifted  with  experience  or  less 
powerful  for  being  more  enlightened  by  God  or  more  sustained  by  His  help,  and  that  it  is  always  necessary 
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to  consult  the  oracles  of  Heaven  and  of  the  will  of  God  before  undertaking  anything  of  importance,  inas¬ 
much  as  our  prudence  is  but  very  blind  if  God  does  not  guide  it,  and  our  courage  extremely  likely  to  run 
out  and  fail  if  God  does  not  lead  and  sustain  it.  From  all  which  it  follows  that  our  writers  have  very  much 
which  they  can  learn  to  their  great  advantage  from  their  heathen  predecessors”  (Book  ii.  ch.  iv.). 

Thomassin ,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  —  The  Providential  Preparation  of  the  Power  of  Rome. 

“  The  Pope,  St.  Leo,  has  made  these  same  remarks  before  us  where  he  says,  ‘  Civitas  sacerdotalis  et 
regia,  per  sacram  bead  Petri  sedem  caput  orbis  effecta  latius  praesideres  religione  divina  quam  dominatione 
terrena.  Quam  vis  enim  multis  aucta  victoriis  jus  imperii  tui  terra  marique  protuleris,  minus  tamen  est 
quod  tibi  bellicus  labor  subdidit  quam  quod  Pax  Christiana  subjecit.’  But  if  the  Christian  Religion  has 
given,  as  it  were,  the  last  finishing  touch  to  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  same  Pope  also 
acknowledges  that  this  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  given  to  it  in  the  beginning  to  favour 
the  great  extension  which  the  Christian  Religion  was  destined  to  gain  in  a  short  time.  For  the  peace  and 
wide  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire  gave  wonderful  advantages  to  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  words  of  St.  Leo:  ‘Ut  autem  hujus  inenarrabilis  gratise  per  totum  mundum  diffunderetur 
effectus,  Romanum  regnum  Divina  Providentia  preparavit,  cujus  ad  eos  limites  incrementa  perducta  sunt 
quibus  cunctarum  undique  gentium  vicina  et  contigua  esset  Universitas.  Disposito  namque  Divinitus  operi 
maxime  congruebat,  ut  multa  regna  uni  confoederarentur  imperio  et  cito  pervios  haberet  populos  praedicatio 
generalis,  quos  unius  teneret  regimen  civitatis  ’  (Sermo  in  Natali  Petri  et  Pauli),” — (vol.  i.  p.  165). 

Thomassin ,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  ore. — The  Providential  Connection  of  the  Power  of  A  ficient  Rome  with 

the  Work  of  Christ. 

“  The  Son  of  God,  the  Eternal  Wisdom  and  the  Universal  Monarch  of  all  ages,  chose  this  same  time 
(the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar)  to  come  and  establish  His  spiritual  monarchy  upon  the  earth,  and  He  allied 
it  in  a  certain  manner  with  the  Roman  Empire  by  a  wonderful  series  of  links,  which  were  observable  from 
the  first,  and  which  ever  since  have  become  more  remarkably  prominent,  and  are  such  that  no  lapse  of  time 
can  ever  cause  them  to  be  broken,  there  being  no  other  empire  to  succeed  to  that  of  Rome,  and  still  less 
any  other  to  succeed  to  the  Church,  with  which  the  empire  of  Rome  is  allied  in  so  intimate  and  holy  a 
manner.  The  most  remarkable  and  most  excellent  distinguishing  feature  in  this  empire  over  all  the  other 
empires  is  its  incorporation  with  the  Church,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  extended,  and  will  cause  it  to  last 
beyond  all  that  could  ever  have  been  brought  about  by  its  own  strength ;  for  it  is  to  the  Church  and  the 
Roman  monarchy,1  which  comprises  all  the  Christian  kingdoms,  that  we  may  properly  understand  the 
prognostication  of  Virgil  to  refer  — 

‘  His  ego  nec  metas  rerum  nec  tempora  pono 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi.’ 

— ALtieid,  lib.  i. 

“  It  appears  also  to  correspond  with  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  where  he  says  that  the  Ancient  of  Days  Daniel’s  pro- 
gave  to  the  Son  of  Man  an  empire,  eternal  and  universal,  over  all  the  earth,  from  which  none  of  the  kings  P^y  of  dre 
would  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  against  which  none  would  be  able  to  offer  any  resistance.  ‘  And  dom  to  be  “ 

I  saw  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  and  behold  there  came  as  it  were  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  §0^ ofw'an 
and  He  came  up  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they  presented  Him  in  His  sight.  And  He  gave  Him  power, 
and  honour,  and  a  kingdom,  and  all  people,  tribes,  and  languages  shall  serve  Him,  and  His  power  is  an 
eternal  power,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away,  and  His  kingdom  a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be  broken  ’  (Dan. 
vii.  13).  And  further  on,  ‘But  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  which  is 
under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  kings  shall  serve  Him  and  shall  obey  Him’  (vii.  27).” 

Thomassin  adds  further  reasons  for  understanding  that  the  incorporation  of  the  empire  of  Rome  with 
the  Church  tends  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  prophecy,  and  then  proceeds  to  add  the  remark,  “  That 
Polybius,  the  most  excellent  of  the  Gentile  historians,  appears  to  have  almost  had  the  thought  in  his  mind 

1  Thomassin  is  here  referring  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  title  and  crown  of  which  was  given  by  the  reigning  Rope,  St. 

I.eo  III.,  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  which  continued  to  be  given  to  the  chief  among  the  kings  of  Christendom  by 
succeeding  Popes,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Napoleon  I.  procured  the  total  extinction  of  the  title 
and  dignity. 
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that  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  been  rather  the  result  of  some  miraculous 
stroke  of  Divine  Providence  (which  was  preparing  a  more  universal  and  a  more  durable  Empire  for  the 
reception  of  His  son)  than  an  unusual  effort  of  human  valour ;  for  although  Rome  had  taken  five  hundred 
years  to  conquer  Italy,  while  the  other  empires  had  required  much  less  time  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  their  vast  extent  of  territory,  no  sooner  did  the  time  for  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  begin  to  draw 
near  than  Rome  subdued  the  entire  world  in  less  than  fifty-three  years,  a  thing  never  before  known  ” 
(Polybius  i.) 

Phomassin,  after  citing  the  words  of  the  address  of  Augustus  to  his  soldiers,  preserved  by  Dio  Cassius, 
in  which  he  appeals  to  the  justice  of  his  cause  as  the  ground  on  which  he  looks  for  success  (lib.  I.1) 
together  with  a  celebrated  passage  from  St.  Augustine’s  “  City  of  God,” 2  and  a  third  from  the  historian, 
Livy,3  each  illustrating  the  character  of  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  Rome  over  the  nations, — continues  in 
the  following  words : — “  It  is  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  anything  really  parallel  to  these  encomiums  as  then 
given  to  the  virtue  and  generosity  of  the  Romans.  We  must  confess  that  God,  who  was  conducting  them 
to  the  greatest  of  all  empires,  conducted  them  to  it  by  the  very  greatest  virtues  that  had  ever  been  mani¬ 
fested  upon  the  earth.  Without  doubt  they  were  the  virtues  of  ordinary  political  life,  but  it  is  to  these 
virtues  that  the  great  actions,  civil  and  political,  are  due,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  virtues  that  are  divine 
and  Christian  attach  their  hopes  to  a  greatness  that  is  eternal,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  reserved  for 
heaven.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that  tire  nations  which  were  in  a  savage  and  brutal  condition  might  one 
day  become  capable  of  the  Divine  virtues  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  pass  through  the 
virtues  which  belong  to  civil  and  public  life ;  for  it  is  very  clear  that  a  soul  which  is  penetrated  with  this 
generosity,  this  gentleness,  this  disposition  to  render  service  to  others  at  its  own  expense,  that  is  full  of  this 
aversion  to  avarice  and  ambition,  to  pass  over  the  many  other  Roman  virtues,  the  examples  of  which  are  so 
often  quoted,  it  is  very  clear,  I  say,  that  a  soul  penetrated  with  these  virtues  is  very  much  more  open  to  the 
call  to  faith,  and  far  better  disposed  to  the  morality  and  the  maxims  of  the  gospel,  than  the  soul  of  a  savage, 
who  has  no  taste  except  for  the  gratification  of  the  pleasures  of  his  senses— and  such  was  a  large  portion  of 
the  world  at  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  thus  that  God  kept  back  the  establishment  of 
His  Church  until  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  His  will  that  it  should  spread  itself  in  the  provinces 
of  this  Empire,  where  these  virtues  were  already  known  and  accredited,  without  anything  further  being  neces¬ 
sary  than  to  give  them  an  end  which  was  more  noble,  more  exalted,  and  more  holy  in  referring  them  to  God 
and  to  the  heavenly  empire  of  justice,  to  which  the  empire  of  the  earth  is  bound  to  conform  and  hold  itself 
subject.  The  Christians  are  in  effect  the  people  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  an  infinite  number  of  labours 
and  dangers  to  give  liberty  to  all  others,  to  banish  injustice  from  the  world,  to  spread  everywhere  the  reign 
of  equity,  of  charity,  and  of  peace.  The  virtues  were  Roman  virtues  so  long  as  they  tended  to  the  peace 
and  good  estate  of  the  earth,  they  become  Christian  virtues  when  they  tend  to  the  eternal  peace  of 
heaven  ”  (p.  271). 

The  same  thought  frequently  occurs  in  the  pages  of  Thomassin,  that  it  was  given  to  the  great  men  of 
the  Gentile  world  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  be  able  by  anticipation  to  exhibit  a  wonderful  degree  of 
conformity  with  the  gospel.  Speaking  of  one  of  the  great  commanders  of  Rome,  Thomassin  says  that  had 
he  possessed  the  knowledge,  he  would  have  been  able  to  discover  a  great  degree  of  resemblance  between  his 
own  and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  end  in  view;  for  on  both  sides  there 
was  the  act  of  reigning,  and  this  not  by  the  display  of  opulence,  but  by  hard  labours  and  doing  good.  So 

1  “  Quura  et  auditu  accepissem  et  re-ipsa  expertus  essem,  plurimas  et  maximas  bellicas  aut  potius  omnes  actiones  humanas 

feliciter  ab  iis  confectas  qui  in  consilio  capiendo  inque  agendo  justitiam  et  pietatem  prse  aliis  observassent,  nunc  id  et  ipse  cum 
primis  mente  repeto  et  vos  considerare  jubeo.  Nam  etsi  tot  ac  tantis  sumus  instructi  viribus  ut  jam  in  causa  iniquiore  victoriam 
sperare  nobis  liceret  ;  tamen  haud  paulo  plus  fiducise  in  belli  causa  quam  in  apparatus  robore  pono”  (lib.  1.  24). 

3  “  Ne  multis  morer,  condita  est  civitas  Roma  velut  altera  Babylon  et  velut  prioris  filia  Babylonis  per  quam  Deo  placuit 
orbem  debellare  terrarum  et  in  unam  societatem  reipublicae  legumque  perductum  longe  late  que  pacare.  Erant  enim  jam  populi 
validi  et  fortes  et  armis  gentes  exercitatae  quae  non  facile  cederent,  et  quas  opus  esset  ingentibus  periculis  et  vastatione  utrimque 
non  parva  atque  horrendo  labore  superari.  Nam  quando  regnum  Assyriorum  totam  pene  Asiam  subjugavit.  licet  bellando  sit 
factum,  non  tamen  multum  asperis  et  difficilibus  bellis  fieri  potuit,  quia  rudes  adhuc  ad  resistendum  gentes  erant  nec  tarn  multse 
nec  tam  magnae.  .  .  .  Roma  vero  tot  gentes  et  orientis  et  occidentis  quas  Imperio  Romano  subditas  cernimus  non  ea  celeritate 
ac  facilitate  perdomuit,  quoniam  paulatim  crescendo  robustas  eas  et  bellicosas  quaqua  versa  dilatabatur  invenit”  (Civ.  Dei, 
lib.  xviii.  22). 

3  “  Esse  aliquam  in  terris  gentem,  quae  sua  impensa  suo  labore  ac  periculo  bella  gerat  pro  libertate  aliorum,  nec  hoc  finitimis 
aut  propinquse  vicinitatis  hominibus  aut  terris  continenti  junctis  praestet,  maria  trajiciat,  ne  quod  toto  orbe  terrarum  injustum 
imperium  sit,  et  ubique  jus  fas  lex  potentissima  sint  ”  (Livy,  xxxiii.  33). 
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true  is  it  that  real  virtues,  hardy  virtues,  patience,  strength,  and  constancy,  are  alone  able  to  acquire  greatness 
and  power  upon  the  earth,  if  the  virtues  are  those  of  civil  life ;  and  in  heaven,  if  the  virtues  are  those  of  reli¬ 
gion.  True  virtue  reigns  in  the  Church  and  in  heaven,  but  their  shadow  is  needed  to  reign  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  which  are  themselves  the  shadow  of  the  powers  of  Heaven.  In  either  case  the  virtue  must  be 
hardy  and  severe,  and  opposed  to  all  the  softness  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  flesh  (Book  iv.  chap.  6). 


III.  Bossuet  and  his  Testimony  to  the  Providential  Appomtme7it  of  the  Empire  of  Rome  to  serve  the  ends 

of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Bossuet,  in  his  “  Discourse  upon  Universal  History,”  covers  even  a  wider  range  still  than  the  volumes 
of  Thomassin,  besides  the  highly  important  difference  of  the  plan  which  distinguishes  the  two  works. 

Thomassin.  as  we  have  said,  aims  to  lead  and  direct  the  students  of  the  classic  works  of  historical  literature 
which  have  come  down  from  Gentile  times  how  to  find  a  key  to  their  Christian  interpretation,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  to  find  in  them  the  traces  of  the  original  revelation  of  God  to  man,  which  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  sent  to  restore  and  re-establish,  and  to  complete,  where  it  is  found  defective,  with  fresh  revelation. 

Bossuet  aims  at  a  scheme  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of  universal  history,  at  the  same  time  combining  this 
with  a  general  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  principal  empires  of  the  world  in  their  connection  with  the 
chosen  people  of  Israel. 

In  a  scheme  embracing  so  wide  a  range,  the  empire  of  the  city  of  Rome  only  occupies  its  proportionate 
place.  But,  notwithstanding,  Bossuet  admits  of  being  cited  as  an  important  witness  to  the  truth  that  the 
power  exercised  by  the  city  of  Rome  was  specially  appointed  by  the  providence  of  God  for  the  fulfilment 
and  carrying  into  execution  of  the  designs  of  God,  in  preparing  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  for 
facilitating  the  work  of  His  Church. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  cite  the  words  of  Bossuet,  apropos  of  the  great  empires  which  preceded  the 
coming  of  Christ : — 

“  Although  there  is  nothing  that  can  sustain  a  comparison  with  this  succession  of  the  true  Church  Bossuet's  testi- 
which  I  have  been  describing  for  you,  the  succession  of  the  empires  which  I  must  now  lay  before  you  is  ^ovfdlntiTd 
scarcely  less  profitable,  I  will  not  say  to  great  princes  such  as  yourself,  but  also  to  private  individuals,  who  appointment  of 
may  contemplate  in  them  the  secrets  of  Divine  Providence.  pare  the  way' 

“•  In  the  first  place,  these  empires  have  for  the  most  part  an  important  connection  with  the  history  of for  the  GosPel- 
the  people  of  God.  God  has  made  use  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians  to  chastise  His  people,  of  the 
Persians  to  re-establish  them,  of  Alexander  and  his  first  successors  to  protect  them,  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  his  successors  to  subject  them  to  trials,  and  of  the  Romans  to  maintain  their  liberty  against  The  kings 
of  Syria,  who  were  continually  plotting  to  destroy  it.  The  Jews  remained  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Romans 
up  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  they  had  refused  to  own  Him  and  had  crucified  Him,  these  same 
Romans,  without  being  aware  what  they  were  doing,  lent  themselves  as  instruments  of  inflicting  the  Divine 
vengeance,  and  turned  the  ungrateful  people  out  of  their  land.  God  having  determined  at  the  same  time 
to  gather  together  a  new  people  out  of  all  the  nations,  began  by  first  uniting  them  all  under  this  same 
Empire.  The  mutual  intercourse  of  so  many  different  people,  formerly  entire  strangers  to  each  other  and 
afterwards  united  under  their  Roman  leadership,  has  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  which  Divine 
Providence  has  made  use  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  If  this  same  Roman  Empire  has  persecuted  this 
new  people  which  sprang  up  on  all  sides  within  its  midst,  this  persecution  served  to  give  strength  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  to  bring  its  best  features,  its  faith  and  patience,  into  notoriety.  At  length  the  Roman 
Empire  yielded,  and  having  found  something  more  invincible  than  itself,  it  accepted  this  Church,  which  it 
had  so  cruelly  persecuted,  to  be  part  of  itself.  The  emperors  employed  all  their  power  to  cause  the 
Church  to  be  obeyed,  and  Rome  became  the  head  of  the  spiritual  empire,  which  Jesus  Christ  willed  should 
be  extended  over  the  whole  earth. 

“  When  the  time  came  for  this  great  Roman  power  to  fail,  and  when  its  vast  empire,  that  had  vainly 
promised  itself  eternity,  was  to  fall  like  all  the  rest,  Rome,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians,  preserved  its 
ancient  majesty  by  religion.  The  nations  who  one  after  the  other  invaded  the  Roman  Empire  learned 
Christian  piety  little  by  little,  to  the  great  diminishing  of  their  barbarism ;  their  kings  also,  placing 
themselves  in  their  respective  nations  in  the  seat  of  the  emperors,  thought  none  of  their  titles  so  glorious  as 
that  of  being  the  protectors  of  the  Church.” 

Bossuet  then  refers  to  the  various  visitations  of  Divine  anger  which  from  time  to  time  were  brought 
upon  the  city  of  Rome,  and  concludes  by  saying,  “  Rome  had  felt  the  hand  of  God,  and  had  been  made 

3  H 
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an  example  of  His  justice.  Its  lot,  however,  was  more  favoured  than  that  of  other  cities.  Purged  by  its 
disasters  from  the  remainder  of  its  idolatries,  it  has  continued  henceforward  to  derive  its  life  from  the 
Christian  Religion,  which  it  is  its  function  to  preach  to  the  whole  world.” 


IV.  Ihe  Testimony  of  Ernst  von  Lasaulx,  a  Recent  German  Writer  of  the  present  Century. 


(i.)  The  presence  of  characteristics  in  the  foundation  of  Rome  not  common  to  other  cities. 

“  Further,  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome  according  to  an  immemorial  sacred  custom,  is  related 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  first  step  of  Romulus  was  to  excavate  a  round  pit  on  the  spot  which  is  now 
the  Comitium,  and  to  cover  it  in  with  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Inside  this  were  then  laid  the  first 
fruits  of  the  various  natural  products  which  sustain  human  life,  and  after  this  every  comer  from  another 
territory  brought  some  of  the  earth  from  his  own  home  and  threw  it  in,  as  a  happy  omen  of  the  time  which 
would  one  day  come  when  Rome  would  comprise  all  lands  in  herself  and  rule  over  them.1  The  name 
given  to  the  dome  covering  the  subterranean  cavity,  as  the  sky  is  over  the  earth,  was  Mundus.2  It  was 
closed  at  the  top  by  the  Lapis  manalis ,  with  the  exception  of  three  days  in  the  year,  when,  on  its  being 
opened,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  returned  to  the  upper  world.  When  the  Mundus  is  open,  writes 
Varro,  the  gate  of  the  Dii  infernales  luctuosi,  ‘the  spirits  of  mourning,’  is  open;  then  no  salutation 
should  be  given,  no  trade  be  followed,  no  troops  should  set  out  on  the  march,  no  ship  weigh  anchor,  and 
no  marriage  be  celebrated. 

Ceremonies  “After  this  Romulus  prepared  to  mark  cut  the  ‘pomerium,’  or  the  sacred  boundary,  in  the  following 

fhe°oumTation  manner  : — He  chose  a  white  bull  and  a  white  cow,  which  he  yoked  to  his  plough,  and,  placing  the  bull  out- 
Of  Rome.  side  on  the  right  and  tpe  cow  inside  on  the  left,  traced  a  continuous  furrow  in  the  form  of  a  square.  This 

was  done  to  indicate  that  the  men  of  the  city  were  to  be  terrible  to  all  outside,  while  the  women  were  to  be 
fruitful  and  lovers  of  home.  The  furrow  was  turned  inside  with  the  prayer  that  the  powers  of  Heaven 
would  increase  the  city  from  the  possession  of  the  world  outside  it.  Where  there  was  to  be  a  gate  to  the 
city,  the  plough  was  lifted  up  and  carried  over,  that  the  ground  for  the  passage  to  and  fro  might  remain 
unconsecrated.”  ... 

“  Coming  down,  then,  from  these  old  legendary  traditions,  as  it  were  from  the  heaven  down  to  the  earth, 
and  examining  the  events  of  universal  history  which  were  cotemporary  with  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
we  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  result  under  another  form.  Rome  appears  as  uniting  in  itself  the 
principles  of  the  two  most  remarkable  cosmopolitan  cities  of  the  earth— the  military  and  conquering  spirit 
of  Babylon,  and  the  pacific,  religious  spirit  of  Jerusalem.3  For  Rome  was  founded  in  the  year  754  before 
Rome  unites  in  Christ,  as  St.  Augustine  remarks,4  at  the  same  time  when  the  oldest  Assyro-Babylonian  monarchy  came  to 
Ukfcharactaer  its  end,  and  the  new  Assyrian  king,  Phul  (b.c.  774-753),  carried  war  into  Palestine  and  reduced  Menahem 
Of  Assyria  and  kincr  0f  Ephraim,  to  the  rank  of  a  tributary ;  at  the  same  time  also  when  the  prophets  Osee,  Amos,  and 
characCterdoftal  Isaias  appeared  among  the  Israelites.  If  we  view  Rome,  then,  in  connection  with  the  great  movement  of 
Jerusalem.  universal  history,  it  comes  in  exactly  in  the  middle  between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  and  participates  in 
both.  For  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  came  into  hostile  collision  with  each 
other,  and  inspired  prophets  of  God  cast  their  eyes  upon  a  prospect  reaching  into  the  future  far  beyond 
the  hurlyburly  of  their  own  times,  the  Rome  was  founded  under  whose  sovereignty  He  was  to  be  born 
whom  these  same  prophets  foretold.  The  life  of  the  human  family  moves  forward,  according  to  a  plan 
already  predetermined,  from  one  people  to  another,  from  land  to  land,  and  from  one  portion  of  the  earth 
and  one  century  of  time  to  another.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  very  reason  why,  in  point  of  fact, 
Rome  is  a  continuation  of  the  Babylon  of  the  East,  and  why  Rome  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  daughter  of 
Babylon,  especially  when  we  consider  that  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  actually  give  it  the  name  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  As  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  Assyrian  power,  when  Babel  led  men  astray  into  sins,  and  the 


1  Plutarch,  Life  of  Romulus.  2  Pestus>  in  yerb°  “  Mundus-” 

3  Plinius,  v.  14,  70.  “  Hierosolyma  longe  clarissima  urbium  Orientis,  non  Judem  modo.  Compare  Lamentat  0  J  . 

ii  1  c  “The  ci'y  of  which  they  say  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.” 

4  Augustinus  (Civ  Dei,  v.  13).  “  Cum  diu  fuissent  regna  orientis  illustria  voluit  Deus  et  occidentale  fieri  quod  tempore  esset 
postorius sed  imperii  latitudine et  magnitudine  illustrius  ceteris.”  (xvi.  i7),  “Romam  veluti  alteram  in  occidente  Babylomam. 
(xviii.  2),  “Duo  regna  cernimus  longe  ceteris  provenisse  clariora,  Assyriorum  pnmum,  deinde  Romanorum,  ut  temponbus  1 
locis  inter  se  ordinata  atque  distincta.  Nam  quo  modo  illud  prius  hoc  posterius,  eo  modo  illud  in  onente  hoc  in  occiden  e 
surrexit,  denique  in  illius  fine  hujus  initium  confestim  fuit.  Regna  cetera  ceteros  que  reges  velut  appendices  illorum  dixenm. 
(xviii.  22),  “  Condita  est  civitas  Roma  velut  altera  Babylon  et  velut  prioris  Filia  Babyloms  per  quam  Deo  placuit  orbem  debellare 
terrarum  et  in  unam  societatem  reipublicae  legumque  perductum  longe  late  que  pacare. 
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Abraham  in  whose  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed  was  born  under  the  reign  of  Ninus  in 
Chaldaea,  so,  as  the  same  St.  Augustine  remarks,  at  the  foundation  of  the  Babylon  of  the  West,  under 
whose  dominion  the  whole  world  was  to  be  reduced  to  subjection,  those  prophetic  voices  burst  forth  which 
called  all  men,  as  being  brethren  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace,  to  become  participators  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Hence,  in  this  way  also  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cotemporary 
events  of  universal  history,  that  Rome  is  entitled  to  possess  this  double  character  of  a  warlike  and  a  sacer¬ 
dotal  power,  and  that  its  twofold  universal  sovereignty  founded  thereupon  is  as  manifest  in  the  times 

before  Christ  as  they  have  since  been  under  the  gospel,  Romulus  being  the  representative  of  the  Baby¬ 

lonian,  and  Numa  Pompilius  of  the  Jerusalem  Rome  ”  (“Zur  Philosophic  der  Romischen  Geschichte  ). 

(2.)  The  exceptionally  providential  career  and  destiny  of  Rome  fully  recognised  by  both  Gentile  and 
Christian  writers. 

“  It  was  then  in  the  fulness  of  time,”  writes  Lasaulx,  “  under  the  monarchy  of  Augustus,  that  the 
moment  came  when,  as  had  been  decreed  from  the  beginning,  a  new  germ  of  life  was  to  be  planted  among 
men.  After  the  universal  supremacy  of  Rome  had  established  peace  on  earth  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  had  politically  abrogated  the  mutual  antagonism  of  nations,  a  new  unity  of  spirit  was  to  be  introduced. 

The  world,  which  had  been  outwardly  united  and  pacified  by  Augustus,  was  to  become  so  inwardly  by  the  The^pro\-iden- 
work  of  the  true  Framer  and  Prince  of  Life,  of  whom  it  was  already  foretold,  in  the  last  of  the  older  Augustus 

collection  of  Psalms,  that  in  His  days  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  peace  upon  earth  (Ps.  lxxi.  7)  ;  and  Caesar, 

whom  His  Apostle  describes  as  the  establishment  of  peace  between  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  (Ephes.  ii.  14). 

Considered  under  this  aspect  of  universal  history,  the  remarkable  circumstances  that  accompanied  the  birth 
of  Augustus  warrant  our  giving  to  the  founder  of  the  universal  monarchy  of  Rome,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  the  founder  of  that  of  the  Church,  the  title  of  Preserver  of  the  World  ( servatorem  mundi ,  in  the  words 
of  Propertius),  in  a  similar  sense  to  that  in  which  Cyrus  is  called  the  Lords  anointed  (Isaias  xlv.  1).  Lot 
as  if  the  heartless  Roman  imperator  could  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  compared  personally  with  the  most 
pure  and  amiable  Saviour  of  men,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a  personally  bad  man,  in  consequence  of 
the  position  which  he  has  gained  in  his  own  time,  may,  without  being  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  be 
appointed  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  and  become  His  precursor.  Thus  it  is  that,  among  many  of  the 
recognised  types  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  those  which  are  to  be  held  to  represent  rather 
the  outward  worldly  figure  of  the  Saviour  than  to  possess  any  intimate  correspondence  with  His  inward 
character.  As  Christ  (the  Anointed)  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  so  Augustus  (the 
consecrated)  was  born  at  Velitrse,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Already,  in  very  ancient  times,  as  Suetonius 
relates,  when  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  city  had  been  thrown  down  by  lightning,  it  had  been  foretold 
that  one  day  a  citizen  of  this  town  would  become  master  of  the  world  (efus  oppidi  civem  quandoque  rerum 
potituruni ).  Relying  on  this  prophecy,  the  inhabitants  of  Velitrfe  had  both  at  the  time  and  often  afterwards 
carried  on  war  with  Rome  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  destruction  of  their  city.  Eventually  the  success  of 
Augustus  made  it  evident  that  the  prophecy  in  question  had  been  a  prediction  of  the  power  of  Augustus. 

Some  months  before  his  birth  an  event  had  happened  in  Rome  which  was  interpreted  to  portend  that 
Nature  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  king  of  the  Roman  people.  The  terrified  Senate,  so  Julius  Alarathus 
relates  (a  freedman  of  Augustus),  had  thereupon  passed  a  decree  that  no  male  child  born  jn  that  year 
should  be  brought  up;  nevertheless,  those  of  the  Senators  whose  wives  were  pregnant  had  contrived 
to  hinder  the  decree  taking  effect.  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Augustus  (September  23  a.u.c.  691.  = 

November  28,  b.c.  63),  when  the  Senate  was  deliberating  upon  the  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  and  Octavius, 
the  father  of  the  boy,  had  come  late  into  the  Senate,  having  been  delayed  through  the  accouchement  ot 
his  wife,  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  as  is  matter  of  common  notoriety,  on  learning  the  cause  of  his  delay  and  the 
hour  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  had  cried  out  that  a  master  had  been  born  for  the  entire  world  ( dominum 
terrarum  orbi  natum ).  So  far  Suetonius.  All  this  reminds  us,  feature  for  feature,  of  the  prophecies  which 
preceded  the  birth  of  Christ — of  the  old  prediction  regarding  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  ‘  from  whence  He 
should  come  who  shall  be  ruler  in  Israel,  and  whose  going  forth  is  from  the  days  of  eternity  ’  (Micheas 
v.  1);  of  the  real  murder  of  the  innocents  of  Bethlehem,  with  which  Augustus  himself  had  reproached 
Herod  in  a  very  bitter  sarcasm  1  and  of  the  words  of  the  aged  Simeon,  who  praises  and  glorifies  God  that 

1  Macrobius  relates  that  when  Augustus  had  heard  that  among  the  infants  whom  Herod  had  caused  to  be  murdered  in 
Bethlehem,  Herod’s  own  son  had  been  put  to  death,  he  observed  that  it  was  better  to  be  Herod’s  pig  than  his  son  (a  play  on 
the  words  in  Greek,  vv,  pig,  iiov,  son). — Sat.  II.  4,  It. 
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He  had  granted  to  him  to  see  with  his  eyes  the  Saviour  of  all  people  and  the  Light  to  enlighten  the 
nations. 

“  In  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  the  37th  of  that  of  Herod  (according  to  the  received  era), 
there  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  St.  Augustine  expresses  himself,  according  to  ancient  prophecy, 
in  Bethlehem  of  Juda,  from  a  human  Virgin,  He  who  was  Jesus  Christ,  true  Man,  and  a  hidden  God  sent 
from  God  the  Father.  Fourteen  years  later  (19th  of  August  a.u.c.  767  =  a.d.  14),  two  years  after  the 
first  appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors  of  the  Temple,  the  aged  Emperor  died  at  Nola  in  Campania. 
His  last  words  to  his  friends,  who  stood  round  him  as  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  were,  ‘  Did  they  think 
that  he  had  played  his  part  in  the  drama  moderately  well,  and  if  so,  that  they  should  give  their  applause.’ 

I  find  in  even  these  words,  jauntily  spoken  as  they  may  have  been,  a  real  parallel  to  the  last  words  of 
Christ,  ‘  It  is  finished ;  ’  and  to  the  first  words  of  the  Roman  centurion  who  stood  opposite  to  Him,  ‘  Of 
a  truth  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.’ 

“  Whoever  thinks  all  this  to  be  the  result  of  meaningless  chance  is  welcome  to  his  opinion.  I,  in 
company  with  Gentile,  Jewish,  and  Christian  writers,  see  in  it  the  hand  of  a  Divine  Providence  disposing 
the  course  of  events.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  no  mere  result  of  blind  chance  that  the  first  Greek  who 
applied  himself  on  a  great  scale  to  the  task  of  writing  Roman  history,  the  dry  matter-of-fact  Polybius,  felt 
himself  drawn  by  the  nature  of  his  subject,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  great  work,  to  the  philosophy  of  history.1 
In  his  footsteps  followed  Strabo,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Flavius  Josephus,  Plutarch,  and  every  other 
thoughtful  observer  of  the  events  of  human  history  up  to  our  own  time.  I  must  be  allowed  to  quote 
verbally  some  of  the  numerous  passages  which  they  have  written. 

“  The  historian  of  the  Jewish  war,  Flavius  Josephus,  repeatedly  asserts,  ‘It  is  unmistakable,  that  fortune 
had  everywhere  brought  all  things  to  turn  out  successfully  for  the  Romans,  and  that  God,  who  transfers 
sovereignty  from  one  people  to  another,  was  now  on  the  side  of  Italy.’  Plutarch’s  testimony  is  the  very 
same  :  ‘  That  in  the  entire  history  of  Rome  the  action  of  a  Divine  Power  had  manifested  itself  on  numerous 
and  most  important  occasions  ’  (Plutarch,  Life  of  Camillus).  ‘  God  and  the  course  of  events,’  he  again 
observes,  ‘  that  had  combined  together  to  found  Rome,  had  joined  good  fortune  and  virtue  in  one  in  order 
to  place  Rome  as  a  holy  power,  accessible  to  all  and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  a  durable  stay  and  support,  a 
strong  place  of  eternal  duration,  and  a  secure  anchor  in  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  and  troubles  of  human 
things.  In  no  other  way  than  by  “  Divine  guidance  and  the  breath  of  happy  success  ”  was  it  possible  for 
such  a  sovereignty  to  have  been  established’  (3s /«  xai  wniiuan  ri (Plutarch,  Moralia).  ‘May 

this  gift  of  the  gods  I  pray  prove  eternal,’  writes  Pliny  (xxvii.  1,  3),  and  Aristides  after  him  :  ‘As  the  sea 
receives  all  the  rivers,  so  the  history  of  Rome  takes  up  into  itself  the  history  of  all  the  other  people,  it  being 
the  all-seeing  God  Himself  who  has  taken  Rome  under  His  protection  ’  ( 0  xars^wv  avrriv  TavoVrjjj  3so';). 

“  These  are  heathen  testimonies,  as  they  would  be  called,  and  the  Christian  testimonies  have  precisely 
the  same  ring,  only  that,  concomitantly  with  the  much  greater  unfolding  of  time  and  events,  knowledge  has 
proportionately  increased.  I  will  select  and  translate  a  few  of  these  in  their  chronological  order.  The 
Alexandrian  Church  writer,  Origen  (born  a.d.  185),  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner  a  full  century 
before  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  emperors  of  Rome  : — ‘  God,  who  had  purposed  to 
prepare  the  people  of  the  earth  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  His  Son,  brought  this  about  by  causing  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  come  in  an  equal  degree  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  one  Roman  emperor,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  much  easier  for  the  Apostles  to  obey  the  command  of  Jesus,  “Go  into  the  whole  world  and 
teach  all  people.”  They  would  have  experienced  far  greater  difficulties  if  the  nations  had  been  subjected 
to  a  plurality  of  masters,  and  had  been  living  in  a  state  of  hostility  and  suspicion  against  each  other.  It  is 
well  known  that  Jesus  was  born  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  had  united  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth  under  one  sceptre.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  would  have 
been  seriously  impeded,  because  the  separated  nationalities  would  have  been  involved  in  wars  with  each 
other.  How  could  so  peaceable  a  doctrine,  which  does  not  even  allow  men  to  take  revenge  on  their 
enemies,  have  found  a  welcome,  had  not  the  minds  of  the  people  been  already  prepared  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Jesus,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  mutual  peace?  Prudentius  makes  the  same  observation . 
‘  The  whole  race  of  men  had  come  at  that  time  under  the  sovereignty  of  Romulus,  and  the  most  mutually 
opposite  manners  and  habits  of  thought  had  been  amalgamated  ;  for  thus  it  had  been  decreed  beforehand, 
in  order  that  the  Christian  religion  might  unite  all  in  one  bond  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth.’  Eusebius 

1  Polybius,  i.  4,  7.  Compare  also  ix.  45,  7  :  “  The  mind  has  no  more  beautiful  prospect  than  to  contemplate  the 
economy  of  the  universe,” — avvde&aaadai  777  ^vxfi  T°  KaWurrov  Oia/j.a  ttjv  tu>v  oUovofila v.” 
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also  speaks  in  the  same  strain  :  ‘  That  precisely  at  that  time,  more  than  had  ever  been  known  before,  all  Eusebius, 
people  had  been  united  together  under  the  one  sovereignty  of  the  Romans,  manifestly  by  a  special 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion.’  Previously,  indeed,  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  and  the  whole  of  mankind  had  been  divided  into  innumerable  tyrannies  and  sovereignties, 
whence  arose  everlasting  wars  and  conflicts,  and,  following  upon  them,  devastation  and  slavery  spread  over 
whole  regions  and  people,  the  themes  of  all  epic  poems  and  tragedies,  and  the  natural  consequence,  the 
deceptions  of  Polytheism  (toXuDeos  ■jtXcci'tj).  But  when  the  Way  of  Salvation  (rh  aurqoiov  <Lya«»),  Christ, 
appeared  upon  earth,  then  one  God  was  preached  to  all,  and  the  one  sovereignty  of  the  Romans  sprang  up 
over  all,  and  the  long-standing  immemorial  hostility  of  all  against  all  was  taken  away.  And  as  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  God  was  imparted  to  all  men,  and  the  one  way  of  the  wrorship  of  God  and  of  salvation,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  so  also  at  the  same  time  one  ruler  was  set  over  the  entire  Roman  Empire,  and  profound 
peace  possessed  the  entire  earth,  and  together  therewith,  as  if  at  the  command  of  the  one  God,  there  sprang 
up  two  germs  of  good  for  men,  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  religion  ”  (y  re  Pojxa/wv  a^n  y.ai 
r  tvoefiri;  didaexaXia).  The  same  natural  view  of  the  case,  founded  on  the  known  facts  of  the  history,  is 
found  repeated  by  St.  Jerome,1  Theodoret,2  St.  Leo  the  Great,3  and  Maximus  of  Tyre,4  and  by  the  latter,  Maximus  of 
indeed,  with  special  reference  to  the  chief  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  who,  as  heads  of  the  Christian  Churchi  L're- 
had  taught  in  Rome,  and  had  there  sealed  their  teaching  with  their  blood,  in  order  that  in  the  place  where 
the  world  and  false  religion  had  fixed  its  seat  there  the  true  Christian  faith  should  rear  itself  up  against 
them.  “  Christ  when  He  rose  from  the  dead,”  writes  St.  Peter  Chrysologus  (a.d.  406-458),  “made  the  st.  Peter  Chry- 
Romans  into  Christians,  and  formed  the  preachers  of  the  Word  of  Christian  faith  out  of  the  very  men  who  sologus- 
had  been  the  persecutors  of  the  Christian  name.5 

“  Precisely  the  same  universal  vein  of  historical  thought  shows  itself  in  the  great  thinkers  at  the  head  of 
the  mediaeval  period.  ‘God,’  writes  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  (a.d.  1224-1274),  ‘who  had  predetermined  St.  Thomas  of 
Rome  for  the  central  seat  of  the  Christian  Church,  had  already  prepared  the  Christian  Rome  in  the  ‘  quin' 
Gentile  city.’6  His  contemporary  also,  the  monk  Engelbert  of  Germany,7  says,  ‘The  empire  of  the 

1  St.  Jerome  on  Isaias  v.  20.  “  Ante  adventum  Christi  una  quaaque  gens  suum  habebat  regem  et  de  alia  ad  aliam  nullus 

ire  poterat  nationem  ;  in  Romano  autem  imperio  unum  facta  sunt  omnia.”  On  Daniel  vii. :  “In  uno  imperio  Romanorum 
omnia  simul  regna  cognoscemus  qum  prius  fuerant  separata.”  On  Micheas  iv. :  “Post  quam  ad  imperium  Christi  singulare 
imperium  Roma  sortita  est,  apostolorum  itineri  pervius  factus  est  orbis  et  apertas  sunt  eis  portse  urbium,  et  ad  praedicationem 
unius  Dei  singulare  imperium  constitutum  est.” 

2  Theodoretus,  Serm.  x.  p.  634,  A.:  “  EvOvs  rod  Burfipoe  ti/iuv  Kara  <rap<a  rexSeVros  Atfyouor os  Kalaap  iiravruv  f/cpdrijcre 
ko.1  xaraXdcras  ras  idvap'xJ-ae  Kal  p.tpiKas  /3a.m\eLas  tols  Vu/miuv  airavras  iirera^ev  oifa£i.  ’ 

3  Leo  Magnus,  Serm.  lxxxii.,  and  the  treatise  which  almost  coincides  with  it  word  for  word,  perhaps  written  by  St.  Leo, 
but  commonly  attributed  to  Prosper  Aquitanus  :  “  De  Vocatione  Gentium,”  ii.  16:  “  Credimus  Providentia  Dei  Romani  regni 
latitudinem  prseparatam,  ut  nationes  vocandse  ad  unitatem  corporis  Christi  prius  jure  unius  consecrarentur  imperii.”  Compare 
the  classical  passage  in  Orosius,  Hist.  vi.  1. 

4  Maximus  of  Tyre,  Homil.  Ixviii.  p.  232  :  “  Hie  sunt  beatissimi  Petrus  et  Paulus  qui  sacramentum  coelestis  regni  uno 
spiritu  praedicantes,  sub  unius  passione  diei  doctrinam  suam  pro  sanguine  et  rnorte  fortissima  consecrarunt ;  qui  etiam  tanquam 
ecclesiarum  omnium  principes  facti  dispensatione  coelesti  Romam  petentes  et  sacratissima  sua  corpora  in  illius  urbis  arce 
reconderent  quae  totius  orbis  obtinuerat  principatum,  quatenus  potentiam  virtutis  suae  Christus  ostendens,  ubi  mundus  caput 
habebat  imperii  ibi  regni  sui  principes  collocaret.”  Homil.  lxxii.,  p.  232  :  “In  quo  tandem  loco  martyrium  pertulerunt  Petrus 
et  Paulus?  in  urbe  Roma  quae  principatum  et  caput  obtinet  nationum,  scilicet  ut  ubi  caput  superstitionis  erat  illic  caput  quiesceret 
sanctitatis,  et  ubi  gentium  principes  habitabant  illic  ecclesiarum  principes  morerentur.”  Compare  also  Cassiodorus,  Expositio 
in  Psalmum,  lxxiii.  3  :  “  Ubi  enim  amplius  religionis  Christianae  cultus  effloruit  quam  in  Romana  urbe  quae  prae  ceteris  terris 
superstitiones  sibi  ante  gentium  vindicavit?”  Also  Theodoricus  Monachus,  Spicilegium  Romanum  Mai,  iv.  293- 

6  Petrus  Chrysologus,  Serm.  xx.  14:  “  Suscitatus  Christus  Romanos  efficit  Christianos  ex  ipsis  quoque  verbi  Christianae 
fidei  praedicatores  reddit,  qui  fuerant  persecutores  nominis  Christiani.”  Compare  Calderon’s  Comedies,  vol.  ii.  p.  466  :  “As 
Rome  had  at  one  time  been  the  place  where  heathenism  had  possessed  its  strongest  throne,  so  now  it  was  in  Rome  where  the 
Christian  religion  most  raised  itself  in  triumph.” 

6  Thomas  Aquinas,  De  Regimine  Principum,  i.  14 :  “  Romanam  urbem  Dens  providerat  Christiani  populi  principalent 
sedem  futuram.” 

7  Engelbertus  Admonterensis,  de  Ortu  et  Fine  Romani  Imperii,  xx. :  “  Finis  consummation^  Imperii  Romani  fuit  tempore 
Octaviani  Imperatoris  ;  ante  quern  et  post  quem  sub  nullo  imperatorum  Romanum  imperium  ad  tantum  culmen  pervenit  cujus 
anno  xiii.,  Dominus  noster  J.  C.  natus  fuit,  toto  orbe  Romano  sub  uno  principe  pacato  ;  ad  significandum  quod  file  rex  coeli  et 
teirse  natus  esset  in  mundo  qui  coelestia  et  terrestria  ad  invicem  concordaret.” 

Dante,  Inferno,  ii.  19  : — 

“  Roma  e  suo  impero,  a  voler  dir  vero 
Fur  stabiliti  per  lo  loco  santo 
U’  siede  il  successor  del  maggior  Piero.” 
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Romans  reached  its  culminating  point  under  Augustus,  in  whose  reign,  as  the  whole  world  had  been 
reduced  to  peace,  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  mission  it  was  to  bring  the 
Dante,  things  of  heaven  and  earth  again  into  harmony.’  Again,  also,  Dante  Alighieri  (a.d.  1265-1321) :  ‘  Rome 
and  its  empire,  to  say  the  truth,  were  established  to  become  the  holy  place  where  the  successor  of  the 
(Christian)  chief,  Peter,  has  his  seat.  The  Roman  Universal  Church  would  scarcely  have  existed  had  not 
the  Roman  universal  empire  been  sent  on  before,  for  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  universal  strife  of  all  people 
for  sovereignty,  obtained  the  upper  hand,  were  upheld  by  the  decree  of  God.  The  first  who  aimed  at  this 
sovereignty  was  Ninus  the  Assyrian,  the  next  after  him  Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  again  after  him  the 
Macedonian  Alexander.  In  truth,  however,  Rome  first  of  all  obtained  the  palm  of  victory  by  the  decree 
of  God.  And  inasmuch  as  Christ  Himself  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction,  He  thereby  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  its  title.’1  .  .  .  The  centuries  which  have  followed  have  produced  nothing  superior  to  this 

in  point  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception. 

“There  exists  a  mode  of  objecting  which  can  be  put  in  force  against  the  whole  line  of  proof  above 
adduced,  namely,  that  it  proves  too  much.  It  may  with  equal  right  be  applied  to  all  the  great  events  of  the 
world’s  history,  and  in  the  last  resort  to  all  and  to  everything,  both  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  men 
The  heyday  of  Athenian  greatness,  the  attempted  universal  empire  of  Alexander,  the  religions  of  Buddha 
and  Mahomet,  even  every  individual  thing  in  human  life  and  everything  that  has  a  brilliant  existence  in 
nature,  stands  in  some  connection  with  what  went  before  it,  with  what  is  cotemporary  with  it,  and  with  what 
is  destined  to  follow  it,  because  all  is  one  whole,  and  everything  existing  is  a  something  that  has  its  proper 
place  in  this  whole.  I  grant  all  this,  and  maintain  that  even  Islam  (Mahometanism),  and  all  that  was,  is, 
and  will  be,  is  comprised  in  the  Divine  plan  for  governing  the  world.  There  is,  however,  to  the  human 
intelligence  a  difference  between  that  which  is,  relatively  speaking,  great  and  small,  between  the  little 
rivulet  and  the  ocean,  the  outer  circle  and  the  centre,  between  the  beginning  and  the  final  end.  Whoever 
possessed  a  true  insight  into  the  inmost  working  of  human  things  would  doubtless  perceive,  in  the  smallest 
as  in  the  greatest  things,  the  action  of  one  ruling  Divine  principle,  the  pulse  of  one  heart.  Only  who  among 
mortals  is  there  who  possesses  this  insight  ?  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  much  the  wiser  course  to  keep  a 
firm  grasp  upon  that  which  can  be  known,  and  to  leave  to  future  investigators  the  task  of  applying  the 
principles  which  have  been  here  used  to  other  departments  of  history  in  the  event  of  their  holding  them  to 
be  just  and  consonant  with  truth  ”  (Zur  Philosophic  der  Romischen  Geschichte). 


PA  R  T  11. 

Testimony  to  the  more  general  truth  that  God,  as  St.  Taul  says,  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jetvs  only, 
but  also  of  the  Nations  (Rotn.  Hi.  1 9) ;  that  He  never  ceased  to  watch  over  them,  and  never 
dismissed  them  from  His  care ;  and  that  they  in  return,  notwithstanding  their  many  errors, 
never  completely  lost  the  light  of  the  Primitive  Revelatioti  and  their  ktiowledge  of  His  Being 
and  Attributes. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  judicious  and  reasonable  belief  which  alone 
is  worthy  of  a  ripe  and  maturely  formed  Christian  intelligence,  in  the  truth  that  the  world  of  men  has  been 
from  the  beginning  under  a  wise  and  benevolent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vigilant,  Divine  government,  than 
to  give  the  least  place  whatsoever  to  the  thought  that  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  of  men,  has  ever 
ceased  to  exert  His  watchful  Divine  providence  over  every  part  of  His  world  for  its  good. 

By  the  judgment  of  the  Deluge,  the  earth  was  washed  clean  from  the  sins  of  the  generation  on  whom 

1  Dante,  De  Monarchia.  The  treatise  of  Dante,  “  De  Monarchia,”  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  is  not  to  be  quoted  with¬ 
out  caution.  It  fell  under  Papal  censure  in  consequence  of  the  manifest  error  which  it  contains  of  attributing  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Christian  Roman  Emperor  a  divine  origin  independent  of  the  Holy  See.  The  title  of  Christian  Roman  Emperor  was 
revived  and  conferred  for  the  first  time  by  the  reigning  Pope  on  Charlemagne  (a.d.  800),  and  ever  after  remained  the  free  gift  of 
the  reigning  sovereign  Pontiff.  The  coronation  oath  obliged  the  recipient  of  the  dignity  to  his  several  duties  towards  the  See  of 
St.  Pet°er,  for  failing  in  which  he  was  liable  to  be  called  to  account.  The  dignity  has  not  been  conferred  upon  any  one  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  may  be  considered  practically  extinct. — (Note  of  translator.) 
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this  judgment  fell,  and  a  priest  and  preacher  of  justice  is  constituted  the  patriarch  of  the  new  world,  that 
the  new  world  might  be  blessed  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God. 

By  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were  kept  from  falling  under  any  one  general 
military  despotism,  being  scattered  over  the  earth  in  the  habitations  respectively  assigned  to  them,  there 
forming  separate  nations  and  people. 

By  the  choice  of  the  children  of  Abraham  to  be  admitted  to  the  particular  covenant  of  circumcision, 
the  Hebrew  people  were  constituted  a  holy  prophet-nation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  other  people  of  the 
earth.  They  became  to  them,  as  it  were,  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  to  set  before  them  the  light  of  their 
example,  and  thereby  to  aid  them  in  preserving  the  knowledge  of  God  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
patriarch  Noah. 

The  various  great  empires — those  of  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Persia,  the  Greek  Empire  of  Alexander,  and, 
finally,  that  of  the  City  of  Rome — were  all  in  their  respective  degrees  instruments  by  which  the  providence 
of  God  watched  over  the  destinies  of  the  nations,  and  by  which  the  fulness  of  time  for  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  prepared. 

The  following  are  typical  passages,  containing  the  testimony  of  their  respective  witnesses,  to  the  effect 
that  God  in  the  beginning  gave  mankind  the  gift  of  a  primitive  revelation,  the  light  of  which  was  by  the 
continual  intervention  of  His  Divine  providence  preserved  from  being  entirely  lost. 

The  first  author  to  be  cited  is  Gerhardus  Joannes  Vossi'us,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  “  De  Origine  Gerhardus  ]. 
et  Progressu  Idolatriae  ad  Veterum  Gesta  et  Rerum'  Naturam  Reductae,”  libri  ix.  The  work  exists  in  orpine  et C 
two  volumes  quarto,  and  is  replete  with  philological  learning,  which,  however,  often  descends  into  almost 
trifling  minutiae. 

“Although  God  chose  Abraham  and  his  posterity  by  a  singular  mark  of  preference  to  be  His  people, 

He  by  no  means  on  this  account  deprived  the  other  people  of  His  grace,  seeing  that  He  preserved  among 
them  a  certain  knowledge  that  God  existed,  that  He  governed  the  world,  that  He  was  a  Being  to  be 
worshipped,  a  reward  being  promised  to  His  worshippers,  and  a  penalty  to  those  who  refused.  The  above 
constitute  the  foundation  of  religion  considered  generally,  whence  it  is  said  in  the  Hebrews  (xi.  6),  ‘that 
it  is  necessary  for  whoever  cometh  to  God  that  he  should  believe  that  He  exists,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder 
of  those  who  seek  Him.’  As  a  Divine  Revelation  was  the  source  from  which  these  truths  were  first  made 
known,  seeing  that  men  in  the  first  instance  knew  them  from  God,  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  after, 
whom  God  did  not  admit  to  converse  with  Him,  these  truths  assumed  the-  form  of  a  human  tradition, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  is  found  still  lingering  and  vegetating  in  barbarous  nations.  And  this  it  is 
that  Lactantius  speaks  of  as  the  testimony  of  all  nations  and  people,  who'  in  this  one  thing  are  not  at 
variance  with  each  other.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  this  consent  of  the  nations  rested  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  tradition  ”  (De  Falsa  Religione,  book  i.  chap.  ii. ). 

Augustinus  Steuchus,  the  second  witness,  also  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  commonly  known  by 
the  additional  name  of  Eugubinus,  was  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican  under  Paul  IV.  The  following  passage 
is  quoted  from  his  learned  treatise,  in  ten  books,  “  De  Perenni  Philosophic, ”  the  nature  of  which  the  passage 
itself  will  explain. 

“  To  make  a  Divine  Revelation  (i.e.,  a  wisdom  communicated  from  God  to  man)  our  point  of  departure,  Augustinus 
carefully  summing  up  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  lay  down,  that  the  wisdom  or  truth,  Eu^Wnus, 
which  either  came  or  offered  itself  from  Heaven  to  men,  has  progressed  by  three  distinct  stages.  Among  “  De  Perenni 
the  first  men  it  came  perfect  from  God  in  a  large  and  ample  measure.  Afterwards  it  came  to  their  1  hllosophi'1' 
successors  in  a  dilapidated  and  torn  condition,  in  part  after  the  manner  of  a  dream  or  a  fable,  having  been, 
as  years  advanced,  broken  up,  dismembered,  overturned,  and  subjected  from  the  lapse  of  time  to  serious 
injuries  at  the  hands  of  men.  Hence  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  its  author,  the  beginning,  chaos,  the 
sea  and  the  living  things,  the  Mind  which  gives  creation  its  form,  the  giants,  the  deluge,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  affinity  subsisting  between  things  Divine  and  things  human,  all  of  which  were  familiarly  known 
in  the  first  times,  afterwards  became  either  completely  unknown,  or  to  such  an  extent  obscure  and 
uncertain,  that  they  were  held  to  be  little  better  than  fables.  When  philosophers  arose,  they  in  part 
rejected  what  came  before  them  as  being  fabulous,  and  in  part  they  handed  it  on  in  the  same  obscure  and 
contaminated  condition  in  which  they  had  collected  it  from  its  records.  In  the  place  of  very  much  which 
they  had  rejected,  they  preferred  that  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  found  by  the  light  of 
their  own  understandings.  The  consequence  was,  that  truth  came  to  be  accounted  a  fable,  and  things 
which  were  obscure  and  false  passed  for  being  true.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
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three  divisions  or  kinds  of  philosophy.  First  in  order  comes  that  one  whole,  which  from  the  first  beginning 
of  the  world  was  spread  abroad  through  many  nations,  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand,  speaker  succeeding 
to  speaker,  and  which  but  for  the  violence  subsequently  done  to  it,  would  have  been  a  great  light  to  the  life 
of  men.  The  second  has  taken  its  rise  from  philosophers  speculating  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  things, 
and  this  it  is  which  has  wandered  away  very  largely  from  the  first,  human  intelligence  constantly  falling 
into  error,  and  not  finding  the  truth  of  which  it  is  in  search. "  The  third  is  that  perfect  philosophy  (the 
Christian)  which  has  subsequently  shone  forth,  dispelling  all  the  darkness  which  had  obscured  its  former 
brightness,  not  confined  to  one  place,  but  filling  the  entire  world  with  its  rays.  This  it  is  which  has  healed 
all  the  errors,  the  wounds,  and  the  disorders  that  time  had  introduced  into  the  former  philosophy,  and  has 
revised  the  judgments  of  the  second  philosophy  that  came  after  it.  Sought  after  by  all,  approved  by  the 
judgment  of  all  men,  including  even  that  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  needed  by  all,  alone  worthy  of  the 
name  of  wisdom,— in  the  same  manner  as  deceptions  and  frauds  without  number  have  crept  into  the 
languages  and  learning  of  all  people,  so  this  is  the  only  and  the  much-desired  rest  for  the  minds  of  men, 
carried  to  and  fro  by  every  kind  of  uncertain  conjecture.  This  philosophy,  which  contained  the  true 
knowledge  of  human  things,  has  never  failed  to  emit  some  of  its  rays  of  light  upon  the  world ;  it  has  ever 
borne  testimony  to  one  and  the  same  Ruler  of  the  world,  one  and  the  same  origin  of  creation,  the  same 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  same  punishment  of  crimes,  the  same  rewards  of  virtues,  the  same  expiation  of 
sins,  afterwards  demonstrating  how  clearly  all  was  confirmed  from  the  comparison  of  the  various  testimonies 
one  with  another.  Since,  therefore,  we  have  said  that  it  is  probable  that  there  must  have  been  some 
handing  on  of  wisdom  from  the  creation  of  the  world  which  had  its  beginning  in  God,  who  revealed  to  the 
first  man  His  greatness,  His  Godhead,  and  His  sublime  secrets,  and  this  first  man  learned  that  there  was 
in  God  both  Father  and  Son,  hence  it  becomes  clear  that  this  must  be  the  source  from  whence  almost  all 
nations  possess  some  traces  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  good  and  the  bad  angels,  of 
their  creation  and  that  of  the  world,  stored  up  in  their  literature,  all  of  which,  cleansed  of  their  errors,  are  to 
be  restored  to  their  place.  Much  again  is  to  be  brought  to  light  which,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  men 
have  found  out  that  is  quite  consonant  with  truth,  I  shall  consequently  have  nothing  new  to  bring  forward, 
but  only  things  of  the  greatest  age,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  be  a  necessary  truth  that  there  can  be  but  one 
religion  for  the  whole  human  race”  (book  i.  chap,  iL). 

The  third  witness  to  be  cited  is  a  learned  writer  of  Germany,  Tobias  Pfanner,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  entitled  “A  System  of  the  Purer  Gentile  Theology,”  in  which  it  is  shown,  chiefly  from  their  own 
writings,  under  the  respective  subjects,  how  near  the  Gentiles  came  to  the  truth  in  religion.  The  treatise  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  was  first  printed  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  1679. 

From  the  preface  to  the  volume : — 

“  Notwithstanding,  I  shall  not  deny  that  I  am  not  altogether  free  from  anxiety,  lest,  perchance,  some 
may  be  found,  particularly  from  the  class  of  the  more  rigid  zealots,  who  may  think  that  the  more  holy 
religion  is  profaned  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  institution  of  the  comparison  of  Gentilism  with  Christianity.  For 
the  removal  of  which  prejudice,  although  very  much  more  admits  of  being  said,  nevertheless,  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  excessive  effort  to  oppose  a  minute  and  quite  possibly  an  entirely  unnecessary  defence 
to  an  extremely  uncertain  accusation,  I  prefer  here  to  cite  nothing  more  than  the  example  ot  a  particular 
Father  of  the  Church,  who,  as  I  have  already  warned  the  reader,  has  gone  to  still  greater  lengths  in  the 
same  direction.  St.  Augustine,  then,  writes  with  great  effect  and  quite  to  the  point,  as  follows :  ‘  As  the 
Egyptians  had  not  only  idols  and  heavy  burdens,  which  the  Israelite  people  both  detested  and  sought  to  avoid, 
but  also  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  vestments,  which  that  people,  when  they  were  leaving 
Egypt,  claimed  for  themselves  to  be  applied  to  a  better  use,  so,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gentile  people  have  not  only  images  and  superstitious  fables  and  heavy  burdens  of  unnecessary  weight, 
which  every  one  coming  away  from  the  society  of  the  Gentiles  under  the  leadership  of  Christ  is  bound  to  hold 
in  abomination  and  to  avoid,  but  their  doctrines  likewise  contain  liberal  systems  of  learning  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  truth  and  certain  most  useful  rules  of  moral  teaching ;  there  are  found  also  among  them 
some  few  truths  concerning  the  worship  of  the  One  True  God,  all  of  which,  as  being  their  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  did  not  make  themselves,  but  which  they  collected,  as  it  were,  from  the  mines  of  the  Divine 
Providence  which  extends  itself  everywhere,  the  Christian  ought  to  take  away  from  them  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel 5  (Oper.  tom.  vil,  De  Baptismo,  lib.  vi.  c.  44)-  The  same  Augustine 
repeats  the  same  sentiment  elsewhere  :  ‘  Our  saints  have  never  raised  any  objection  to  whatever  it  might 
be  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gentiles  contained  which  was  true  and  Divine  ’  (Contra  Pelag.,  vi.  12).  And  in 
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another  place,  also,  he  acknowledges  that  not  a  few  vestiges  of  the  truth  were  to  be  found  in  the  books  of 
the  Gentiles.  But  that  I  may  not  seem  to  rely  on  his  authority  exclusively,  great  as  it  may  be,  without  seek¬ 
ing  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  St.  Basil  shall  furnish  this  reason,  and  with  his 
words,  the  cause  I  advocate,  as  I  hope,  will  be  happily  concluded.  ‘  Wherefore,’  he  says,  ‘  if  there  is  any 
substantial  agreement  between  our  teaching  and  that  of  the  books  of  the  Gentiles,  the  knowledge  of  this 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  us.  And  even  where  all  such  agreement  is  wanting,  by  comparing  the  two 
together,  we  shall  be  able  to  take  notice  of  the  difference ;  and  it  commonly  happens  that  a  comparison  of 
this  kind  contributes  not  a  little  to  favour  the  choice  and  adoption  of  the  better  part,  for  the  very  com¬ 
parison  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  inferior  thing  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to  that  which  is  superior  ’  (De 
Fructu,  cap.  ex.  1.,  Gentilium  in  ititio). 

“And  though  such  is  doubtless  the  case  (viz.,  the  presence  of  numerous  errors  in  the  Gentile  world),  Tobias 

nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  Gentile  people  had  so  far  deflected  from  the  truth,  that  they  “fsystema 

could  neither  act  nor  think  on  Divine  things  in  a  manner  consistent  with  truth.  Oppressed  as  they  Theologfe 

0  .  Punons. 

undoubtedly  were  with  a  very  heavy  darkness,  yet  even  then  they  could  see  the  light  of  truth,  though  for 

the  most  part  only  with  failing  eyes,  that  had  great  difficulty  in  enduring  its  brightness.  For  as  there  are 

two  ways  for  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  one  the  way  of  the  natural  intelligence,  the  other 

the  way  of  revelation  and  that  which  flows  from  it  and  is  handed  down  to  posterity,  namely,  a  system  of 

teaching,  or,  as  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  it  by  preference,  a  tradition  ;  it  is  certain  that  neither  was  unknown 

to  the  Gentile  world  ”  (chap.  i.  §  3). 

Ralph  Cudworth,  the  author  whose  testimony  is  next  to  be  cited,  is  an  English  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  celebrated  for  his  work  in  four  volumes  on  the  “  True  Intellectual  System  of  the  World.”  It  is  an 
argument  directed  against  atheism  and  unbelief,  intended  to  show  that  not  only  the  universal  tradition,  but 
the  learning  and  philosophy  of  mankind  bears  witness  to  the  Divine  creation  and  the  Divine  Providence 
which  governs  the  world. 

“In  the  fourth  chapter  there  is  a  large  account  given  of  the  Pagan  Polytheism,  to  satisfy  a  very  consi-  Ralph  Cud- 
derable  objection  that  lay  in  our  way  from  thence  against  the  naturality  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  system 
oneness  and  singularity  in  it.  For  had  that  upon  inquiry  been  found  true  which  is  so  commonly  taken  for  of  the  World.'' 
granted,  that  the  generality  of  the  Pagan  nations  had  constantly  scattered  their  devotions  amongst  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  self-existent  and  independent  deities,  they  acknowledging  no  sovereign  Numen,  this  would  have 
much  stumbled  the  naturality  of  the  Divine  idea  But  now  it  being,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  proved  that 
the  Pagan  theologers  all  along  acknowledged  one  sovereign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which  all  their 
other  gods  were  generated  or  created,  we  have  thereby  not  only  removed  the  forementioned  objection  out 
of  the  way,  but  also  evinced  that  the  generality  of  mankind  have  constantly  had  a  certain  prolepsis  or 
anticipation  in  their  minds  concerning  the  actual  existence  of  a  God  according  to  the  true  idea  of  Him. 

And  this  was  the  rather  done  fully  and  carefully  by  us  because  we  had  not  met  with  it  sufficiently  performed 
before.  A  Steuchus  Eugubinus  having  laboured  most  in  this  subject,  from  whose  profitable  industry  though 
we  shall  no  way  detract,  yet  whosoever  will  compare  what  he  hath  written  with  ours,  will  find  no  just  cause 
to  think  ours  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  much  less  a  transcription  out  of  his.  In  which,  besides  other 
things,  there  is  no  account  at  all  given  of  the  many  Pagan  poetical  and  political  gods,  what  they  were, 
whicli  is  so  great  a  part  of  our  performance  to  prove  them  really  to  have  been  but  the  polyonomy  of  one 
God.  From  whence  it  follows  that  the  Pagan  religion,  though  sufficiently  faulty,  yet  was  not  altogether  so 
nonsensical  as  the  atheists  would  represent  it,  out  of  design  that  they  might  thence  infer  all  religion  to  be 
nothing  but  a  mere  cheat  and  imposture — they  worshipping  only  one  supreme  God  in  the  several  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  His  goodness,  power,  and  providence  throughout  the  world,  together  with  His  inferior  ministers. 
Nevertheless  we  cannot  deny  that,  being  once  engaged  in  this  subject,  we  thought  ourselves  the  more 
concerned  to  do  the  business  thoroughly  and  effectually  because  of  that  controversy  lately  agitated 
concerning  idolatry  (which  cannot  otherwise  be  decided  than  by  giving  a  true  account  of  the  Pagan 
religion),  and  the  so-confident  affirmations  of  some  that  none  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  idolatry  in  the 
Scripture  sense  who  believed  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world.  Whereas,  it  is  most  certain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Pagan  Polytheism  consisted,  not  in  worshipping  many  creators  or  many  uncreated 
beings,  but  in  giving  religious  worship  to  creatures  beside  the  Creator,  they  directing  their  devotion  (as 
Athanasius  plainly  affirmeth  of  them),  it)  ayitrjy  xui  no XXo?;  yeinm Tc,  to  one  uncreated  only,  but  besides 
Him,  to  many  created  gods  ”  (Preface,  page  60). 

The  author  (not  to  multiply  citations)  whose  name  concludes  the  list  is  a  living  writer  of  Germany. 

3  1 


Fischer, 

"  Heidenthum 
und  Offen- 
barung.” 


Schwegler, 

“  Roemische 
Geschichte.” 
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His  work  is  the  compendium  of  a  very  wide  range  of  study  and  research,  and  his  words  consequently 
possess  a  cumulative  force,  as  being  in  reality  a  summing  up  of  the  testimony  of  important  periods  of  the 
world’s  history,  as  well  as  that  of  different  nations. 

“  For  if  it  be  true,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  that  the  theologian  who  alone  is  worthy  of  his  name  is 
required  to  be  not  only  acquainted  with  the  studies  specially  proper  to  his  calling,  but  is  further  called  upon 
to  make  himself  at  home  with  the  progress  and  results  of  other  branches  of  study,  philosophy,  natural 
science,  history,  and  archaeology,  for  the  reason  that  all  th  .se  branches  of  knowledge  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  science  of  religion,  and  furnish  weapons  either  for  or  against  it, — this  postulate  acquires  increased 
force,  as  cannot  be  denied,  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  knowledge  of  which  the  present  work  under¬ 
takes  to  treat.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  mental  horizon  of  the  theologian  is  extended,  but  he  finds  here 
extremely  valuable  material  for  a  defence  of  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Revelation.  The  Bible  is  rescued  from 
its  isolation.  Revelation  acquires  a  new  light  cast  upon  it.  It  no  longer  gleams  as  a  Polar  star  shining 
exclusively  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  but  its  rays  glimmer  in  a  magical  kind  of 
twilight,  it  is  true,  through  the  mythological  cloud  of  heathenism.  We  become  in  consequence  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  nations  in  the  times  before  Christ,  in  spite  of  the  many  erroneous  ideas  by 
which  they  were  led  astray  as  time  progressed,  had  nevertheless  preserved  the  fundamental  ideas  of  religion 
out  of  the  general  shipwreck  of  truth.  We  shall  not  unfrequently  make  the  discovery,  to  our  extreme 
surprise,  that  the  Gentile  world  had  by  no  means  wandered  away  from  the  paths  of  truth  to  the  extent  that 
is  commonly  supposed,  but  that  the  providence  of  God  had  always  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  it.  It  is  true 
that  this  is  to  be  said  in  an  eminent  sense  of  the  more  ancient  people,  with  whom  the  present  work  is  on 
this  account  exclusively  concerned.  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  cradle  of  the  human  family,  the  purer 
we  find  the  stream  of  its  religious  traditions  and  its  order  of  ideas  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  further 
we  advance  from  it,  in  the  more  broken  and  uncertain  manner  do  the  rays  of-the  original  revelation  make 
themselves  visible  through  the  prism  of  the  tendency  to  mythological  fiction  ”  (Heidenthum  und  Offen- 
barung,  Dr.  E.  L.  Fischer,  Preface,  page  v.). 
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The  Latin  Tradition  as  to  the  Sovereign  Attributes  ascribed  to  Janus  in  the  Religion  of  Rome. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  the  City  of  Rome  publicly  honoured  the  one  Supreme  God  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  under  the  same  name  by  which  He  was  known  to  the  City  of  Jerusalem— (Jah— Janus)— and 
this  as  the  especial  guardian  and  defender  of  the  city,  the  secret  of  whose  guardianship  was  protected  from 
being  divulged  by  the  dread  of  the  penalty  of  death  decreed  by  the  Pontifical  law,— it  would  be  all  but 
indispensable  to  this  hypothesis  obtaining  recognition,— that  the  tradition  of  the  City  of  Rome  should  be 
known  to  possess  certainly  a  large,  if  not  an  abundant,  body  of  evidence,  exhibiting  the  practice  existing 
from  the  beginning,  of  ascribing  Sovereign  Divine  attributes  to  the  Janus  of  Rome  parallel  to  the  similar 
attributes  ascribed  by  the  City  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Hebrew  God  named  Jah. 

The  reader  shall  now  be  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  whether,  and  in  what  degree,  the  Latin  tradition 
of  the  City  of  Rome  fulfils  this  expectation,  by  the  two  following  citations,— the  first  taken  from  the  “  Roman 
History”  of  Schwegler,  and  the  second  from  the  volume  of  J.  Marquardt,. treating  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome.  A  selection  only  from  the  copious  footnotes  of  the  authors  is  here  given.  . 

“  As  presiding  over  the  change  of  seasons,”  are  the  words  of  Schwegler,  “  Janus  acquired  in  the 
religion  of  the  Romans  the  peculiar  importance  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the  divinities  o  t  re 
Grecian  mythology.  Janus  was  believed  to  govern  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  and  inasmuch  as  no 
people  attached  such  great  importance  to  the  beginning  of  any  enterprise  as  the  Romans  being  possessed 
by  the  belief  that  the  future  event  was  governed  in  an  almost  magical  manner  by  the  beginning,  a  every 
step  and  turn,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  work  they  invoked  Janus,  for  every  beginning  looks  forward 

1  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  27,  67  ;  O.V.  Fast.  i.  178. 
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The  Testimony  of  Schwegler  and  Marquardt. 

to  an  end.  Hence  Janus  became  the  protector  of  the  gates  of  the  city  and  of  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

Exits  and  entrances  were  furnished  with  his  image,  and  in  his  honour  the  public  gates  were  called  Jani,  and 
the  doors  of  private  houses  Januse.”  1 

This  is  the  natural  progress  of  the  ideas  which  the  religion  of  Rome  attached  to  the  name  of  Janus. 

The  same  is  still  further  the  case  if  we  are  determined  to  see  nothing  more  in  Janus  than  a  guardian 
of  gates.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  explain  from  this  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  guardian  of 
gates  was  the  oldest  national  divinity  of  the  Latins,2  and  that  he  is  celebrated  in  the  hymns  of  the  Saliares  as 
the  God  of  gods,3  that  at  every  sacrifice  and  in  every  public  form  of  prayer  he  is  the  first  who  is  invoked,4 
that  he  is  in  many  remarkable  ways  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  Jupiter,5 6  and  is  even  placed  before  him , 
that  he  has  the  honourable  title  of  father7  prefixed  to  his  name,  an  honour  reserved  for  the  highest 
divinities.  It  appears  plainly  from  the  above  what  the  rank  was  which  Janus  held  in  the  old  original 
religion  of  the  Latins,  and  this  before  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  acquired  his  subsequent  honour  as  the  chief 
divinity  of  the  state,  which  appears  to  have  come  to  pass  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Tarquins.  Janus  was 
the  highest  and  most  honoured  divinity  in  the  religion  of  the  Latins.8  For  this  very  reason,  that  in  the 
religious  system  of  the  Latins  Janus  was  the  supreme  deity,  the  Latin  mythology  has  made  him  to  be 
king  of  the  Latins”  (Schwegler,  Romische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  221). 

“The  highest  God,”  writes  J.  Marquardt,  “in  this  order,  is  not  Jupiter  but  Janus,  and  to  him  also,  «Roemische 
a  little  later  on,  the  9th  of  January,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Agonalia  is  offered  by  the  king  in  the  ‘  regia,’  or  Altenhumen 
royal  house.  As  Zeus  is  to  the  Greeks  the  beginning  of  all  things,  so,  in  like  manner,  is  Janus  the  same  -[•[1‘  Baqnudar< 
beginning  of  all  things  to  the  older  Romans.  He  is  called  the  oldest  god— the  God  of  gods— the  good  “Sacral- 
creator— all  priestly  acts  begin  with  him9 — he  is  placed  before  Jupiter  in  all  invocations.  10(  Represented 
in  legend  as  the  oldest  king  of  Italy,  he  forms  the  beginning  of  all  tradition,  and  appears  on  the  oldest 
coinage  of  Rome,  the  pound  weight  of  copper,  as  the  oldest  god”  (vol.  iii.  p.  25). 

So  far  Schwegler  and  Marquardt. 

The  most  remarkable  body  of  evidence  respecting  the  religious  traditions  of  Rome  attached  to  the 


1  Servius,  Aneid,  i.  449,  “  Janua  dicta  quia  Jano  consecratum  est  omne  principium.” 

2  Juv.  Sat.,  vi.  393—  ... 

“  Die  antiquissime  divum 

Jane  pater.” 

Procopius  de  Bello  Goth.,  i.  25,  oTavos  irpCrros  rjn  tC>v  apxalur  'Seuv  Sus  Sr)  Pw/iaiot  ■yXcvcnrj  rj  cr< perep-r)  rrh ’-qras  (leg  irevaras 
{, cdXow.  Herodian,  Hist.,  i.  16,  &e6s  d.px’n-Sraros  tt/s  ’IraXfas  imx&pios. 

3  Macrob.,  i.  9,  14,  p.  24S,  “  Saliorum  antiquissirais  carminibus  Janus  Deorum  Deus  canitur.”  Varo,  L.  L.  vii.  27,  “  Divum 
Deo.”  In  a  fragment  of  a  hymn  of  the  Saliares,  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  26,  Janus  is  called  Duonus  cerus  =  bonus  creator.  Also 
Macrobius,  i.  9,  16,  “  Patrem  invocamus  quasi  Deorum  Deum.”  Martialis,  x.  28,  I,  “  Annorum  mundi  que  sator.”  Ter.,  Maur. 
de  Metro.,  p.  2424,  “  O  cate  rerum  sator,  O  principium  Deorum.” 

4  Ov.  Fast.,  i.  171.  ff.  Cic.  N.  D,  ii.  27,  67.  Juv.  Sat.,  vi.  386,  394.  Macrob  ,  i.  9,  3,  9,  pp.  246,  247.  Liv.,  viii.  9. 

Jane,  Jupiter,  Mars  pater. 

6  Cato,  R.  R.  141,  “Janum  Jovem  que  vino  prtefamino.”  Macrob.,  i.  16,  “Janum  Jovem  que  prsefari  necesse  est.  ’ 

6  Ovid  Fast.,  i.  86. 

7  Cato  R.  Rustica,  “Jane  Pater.” 

8  Moreover,  Janus  and  Jupiter  are  extremely  kindred  divinities.  Their  names  are  each  derived  from  the  same  root  (Div, 
heaven).  They  were  probably  in  the  beginning  identical.  (Germ.,  Ein  Begriff. ) 

9  Cic.  De.  Nat.  Deo.,  ii.  27,  67,  “  Principem  in  sacrificando  Janum  esse  voluerunt.”  Festi.  ep.  p.  52,  s.  v.  Chaos,  “  Cui 
(Jano)  primo  supplicabant  veluti  parenti  et  a  quo  rerum  omnium  factum  putabant  initium.”  Arnob.,  iii.  29,  “  Incipiamus  ergo 
solemniter  a  Jano  et  nos  patri  .  .  .  quern  in  cunctis  anteponitis  precibus  et  viam  vobis  pandere  deorum  ad  audientiam  creditis.” 
Servius  ad  An.,  7,  610,  “  Et  quod  apud  Romanos  plurimum  potest,  ideo  primum  in  veneratione  nominari  (dicunt).”  Ovid, 
Fast.  i.  171,  “  Cur,  quamvis  aliorum  numina  placem,  Jane  tibi  primum  thura  merumque  fero.  Macrob.,  Sat.  i  9,  3,  “Ideo 
eum  (Janum)  in  sacrificiis  praefationem  meruisse  perpetuam”  (comp.  i.  16,  25).  Varro,  quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  9, 
“  Penes  Janum  sunt  prima.”  St.  Augustine  himself,  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11,  gives  him  the  name  of  “  Initiator.”  St.  Paulinus,  Poemata 
Adv.  Paganos,  67,  “  Sacro  Jovi  faciunt  et  Jupiter  optime  dicunt,  huneque  rogant  et  ‘Jane  Pater’  primo  ordine  ponunt.” 

10  Examples  are  the  following The  form  of  surrender,  Livy,  viii.  9,  “  Jane,  Jupiter,  Mais  pater  Quirine  Bellona  Lares.” 
The  sacrificial  form  in  Cato  de.  Re.  Rust,  “Ture  vino  Jano.  Jnve,  Junoni  praefato—  priusquam  porcum  feminam  immolabis  Jano 
struem  commoveto  sic,  Jane  pater  de  hac  strue  commovenda  bonas  pieces  precor  uti  sies  volens  propitius  mihi  liberis  meis  domo 
familiteque  mete,”  &c.  Compare  Horace,  II.  Sat.  vi.  20. 

“  Matutine  pater  seu  Jane  libentius  audis. 

Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  labores 
Instituunt,  sic  diis  placitum,  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium.” 


Ovid's  testi¬ 
mony  to  the 
Latin  tradition 
as  regards 
J  anus. 
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name  of  Janus,  contained  in  any  single  one  of  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  occurs  in  the  first  book  of 
the  “  Fasti  ”  of  Ovid.  Here  the  poet  imagines  the  image  of  Janus  as  speaking  to  him  with  one  of  his  mouths, 
and  as  condescending  to  reply  to  the  questions  which  the  poet  addresses  to  him. 

The  poet  begins  with  a  remarkable  recognition  both  of  the  characteristic  of  Janus  that  he  looks  back 
as  well  as  forward,  and  of  his  special  protectorship  of  the  city,  “  Dexter  ades  ducibus,”  “  Prosper  our 
armies;”  “Dexter  ades  patribusque  tuis  populoque  Quirini,”  “Prosper  thy  Senate  and  the  people  of 
Quirinus.”  The  poet  then  confesses  to  a  mystery  hanging  over  the  name  of  Janus.  Jupiter  from  his 
citadel  looks  out  on  the  whole  world  and  finds  it  to  be  Roman — 

“  Quem  tamen  esse  Deum  te  dicam  Jane  biformis? 

Nam  tibi  par  nullum  Gracia  numen  habet”  (89). 

“Who  canst  thou  be,  Janus,  for  Greece  has  no  Deity  like  to  thee?  Reveal  the  cause  why  thou  alone 
of  the  celestials  canst  look  upon  that  which  is  before  thee  and  that  which  is  behind.”  Janus  in  his  reply 
says  that  the  people  of  ancient  times  called  him  Chaos  by  reason  of  his  antiquity ;  then,  as  to  the  reason 
of  the  peculiar  form  under  which  he  is  represented,  he  replies — 

“  Ante  quod  est  in  me  post  que  videtur  idem  ”  (114). 

“  To  me  both  the  past  and  that  which  is  before  me  appear  the  same ;  ”  which  is  completely  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  God,  to  whom  the  past  and  the  future  are  equally  present.  After  which  Janus  proclaims  his 
sovereign  omnipotence  in  the  following  words — 

“  Quidquid  ubique  vides  ccelum  mare  nubila  terras  ; 

Omnia  sunt  nostra  clausa  patenique  manu. 

Me  penes  est  unum  vasti  custodia  mundi ; 

Et  jus  vertendi  cardinis  omne  meum  est”  (117-120). 

“In  me  alone,”  says  Janus,  “is  the  guardianship  of  the  vast  world.”  The  parallel  between  the 
words  which  Ovid  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Janus  worshipped  by  Rome  and  the  following  Hebrew  testi¬ 
mony  to  God  worshipped  as  Jah  in  Jerusalem  may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself : — “I  the  God  who  fashion 
the  earth  and  make  it :  He  who  forms  it  hath  not  created  it  in  vain  :  He  hath  formed  it  to  be  inhabited. 
I  the  Lord  have  done  this,  and  not  another”  (Isa.  xlv.  18). 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  ask  a  variety  of  questions,  among  which  is  the  following— 

“  -  Cur  quamvis  aliorum  numina  placem 

Jane,  tibi  primo,  tura  merumque  fero?” 

That  is,  Janus  is  asked  the  reason  why  his  offerings  have  the  precedence  given  to  them  over  all  others; 
and  the  answer  is  singularly  significant — 

“  Ut  per  me  possis  aditum  qui  limina  servo 

Ad  quos  cumque  velim  prorsus  habere  Deos”  (173). 

Janus  holds  a  power  parallel  to  that  of  the  key  of  David,  which  opens  and  no  man  shuts,  shuts  and 
no  man  opens  (Apoc.  iii.  7). 

The  entire  absence  of  any  becoming  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  poet  towards  the  Janus,  between 
whom  and  himself  the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  take  place,  is,  of  course,  most  painfully  evident.  Ovid, 
however,  is  not  here  cited  in  any  way  as  a  witness  that  the  Rome  of  his  own  time  honoured  Janus  in  a 
fitting  manner  as  the  Supreme  God.  This  it  had  ceased  to  do.  He  is  cited  for  the  sake  of  his  testimony 
to  what  were  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  city  with  respect  to  Janus. 
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Abraham,  promises  of  God  to  him,  263  ;  sacrifice  of  Isaac  in 
the  Catacombs,  408. 

/Eneas,  the  typical  Roman,  183  ;  typical  of  the  Christian  hero, 
1S6  ;  his  descent  into  Orcus  a  proof  of  the  Roman  belief  in  a 
future  life,  189.  See  Virgil. 

/Eneid.  See  Virgil. 

/Eschines,  anecdote  of,  259. 

Age,  golden,  296. 

Agriculture  encouraged  by  Carthage,  58;  and  by  Rome,  122, 

1  So. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  232,  275. 

Agrippa,  Marcus,  133,  229;  pantheon  built  by  him,  353. 

Agrippa,  Menenius,  61. 

Agrippa,  Posthumous,  232. 

Agrippina  Senior,  wife  of  Germanicus,  229. 

Agrippina  Junior,  sister  of  Caligula  and  wife  of  Claudius,  247. 

Ahenobarbus,  C.  Domitius,  247. 

Alexander,  his  empire  broken  into  fragments,  121,  209;  and 
Diogenes,  215. 

Alexandria,  city  of,  St.  Mark  sent  there,  2S0. 

Allia,  battle  of,  63. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  relates  Constantine’s  admiration  for  the 
architecture  of  Rome,  12. 

Ampere,  historian  of  Rome  (French),  41,  110. 

Ampulla,  the  martyr’s  phial,  401. 

Ancus  Manius,  king  of  Rome,  28. 

Anteros,  Pope  and  martyr,  398. 

Antioch,  city  of,  273  ;  raised  to  be  a  patriarchate,  2S0. 

Antonia,  mother  of  Germanicus,  231. 

Antony,  Mark,  IIO,  1 15. 

Appia,  Via,  chap,  xi n..  passim. 

Appius,  Claudius,  Decemvir,  62. 

Ara  Coeli,  158. 

Arch  of  Drusus,  248. 

Areopagus,  257. 

Aristotle,  208  ;  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  209  ;  the 
tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  209  ;  dies  by  suicide,  210  ;  is 
the  master-mind  of  the  Greeks  and  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
human  race,  210 ;  beautiful  sentiment,  339. 

Armellini,  379. 

Arvales  Fratres,  175. 

Assyria,  history  of  its  empire  little  known,  47. 

Asylum,  alarm  of  the  neighbouring  cities  at  the  asylum  of 
Romulus,  24. 

Athens,  temple  of,  157,  257,  290. 

Attalus,  riches  of,  86. 

August,  title  of  C.  O.  Ctesar,  160. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  the  history  of  the  republic,  45  ;  acknowledges 
the  nobiliiy  of  the  Roman  character,  25 1  ;  true  religion 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  293. 

Augustus,  Caius  O.  Caesar,  adopted  by  J.  Caesar,  107  ;  comes 
to  Rome  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  claim  his  inheritance,  108  ; 
enters  public  life,  and  forms  one  of  a  triumvirate  with  Mark 
Antony  and  M.  Lepidus,  109 ;  sacrifices  Cicero,  no;  battle 
of  Philippi,  1 13  ;  becomes  autocrat  of  the  Roman  world,  1 16; 
unknown  to  himself,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  130 ; 
Augustus  as  autocrat  changes  his  policy;  132;  the  two  State 
papers  of  Agrippa  and  Mecaenas,  133  ;  mutual  compromise 
between  Rome  and  Augustus,  137  ;  Augustus  studies  to  be¬ 
come  the  typical  Roman  citizen,  142  ;  fulfils  the  figure,  “The 
older  shall  serve  the  younger,”  143 ;  Augustus  restores  the 


religion  of  Rome  for  reasons  of  State  policy,  155  ;  the  religion 
of  Rome  protects  Augustus,  160  ;  Augustus  the  legislative 
reformer  of  the  Roman  world,  161  ;  his  restoration  of  the 
Senate  and  laws  for  matrimony,  163  ;  great  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  importance  of  the  reforms  of  Augustus,  166  ;  Augustus 
seeks  to  form  a  cosmopolitan  literature  in  the  interest  of  his 
reforms,  169,  et  seq.;  reasons  for  thinking  Augustus  acquainted 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  221  ;  death  of 
Augustus  at  Nola,  223  ;  prosperity  of  the  public  life  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  225  ;  miseries  of  his  private  life,  227. 

Aurelius,  M.,  a  bas-relief  of  him,  26. 


B 

Babel.  The  Tower  of  Babel  introduces  an  actual  present  and 
the  principle  of  future  change  into  human  speech,  31 1. 

Balaam,  290. 

Bankers  of  Rome  lend  money  to  rising  public  men,  95. 

Barca.  See  Hamilcar. 

Bias  of  Priene,  200. 

Bibulus,  Marcus,  colleague  of  Julius  Caesar  in  his  first  con¬ 
sulate,  97. 

Boissier,  Gaston,  quotations  from  his  “  Religion  Romaine,” 
&c.,  181.  ;  307  note. 

Bononia  (Bologna),  109. 

Bosio,  A.,  378. 

Brennus,  Gauls  under,  burn  Rome,  63. 

Brute  force  true  barrier  to  the  progress  of  its  empire,  3S1. 
Brutus,  M.  Junius,  establishes  the  republic,  39;  condemns  his 
sons  to  death,  39. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  conspires  for  the  death  of  J.  Caesar,  101  ;  his 
speech  according  to  Shakespeare,  102  ;  his  vision  in  his  tent, 
1 13  ;  his  suicide,  114. 

Burial,  sacredness  of  its  rites,  323  ;  in  the  earth,  the  original 
practice  of  the  city,  332  ;  Christian  burial  in  the  earth, 333. 
Burial  clubs,  334. 

C 

Caere,  an  Etruscan  city,  63. 

Caesar,  Julius.  See  Julius. 

Caesar,  Caius  Octavianus  Augustus.  See  Augustus. 

Caesar,  Tiberius.  See  Tiberius. 

Caesar,  Caius  Caligula.  See  below. 

Ctesar,  Claudius.  See  below. 

Caesarea,  seaport  of,  269. 

Ctesarius,  prefect,  390. 

Caligula,  Caius  Caesar  Germanicus,  succeeds  Tiberius,  244  ;  his 
moderation  in  the  beginning,  245;  his  subsequent  excesses 
and  assassination,  246. 

Callistus,  cemetery  of,  393  et  seq. 

Callistus,  S.,  Pope  and  martyr,  394 ;  administrator  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  bearing  his  name,  395. 

Calpurnia,  wife  of  Julius  Ctesar,  102. 

Campus  Martins,  32,  105. 

Canaan,  invasion  of,  by  Israel,  263. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  78. 

Capitol,  original  condition  of,  23. 

Caprete  (Capri),  orgies  of,  234,  237. 

Carmel,  Mount,  55  202. 
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Carthage,  history  of,  belongs  to  universal  history,  31  ;  date  of  I 
foundation  not  known,  52  ;  Carthaginian  colonisation,  53  ;  | 
Carthage  reproduces  the  character  of  the  mother  city,  Tyre,  55; 
three  periods  in  its  history,  58  ;  political  constitution  of  Car¬ 
thage,  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  59;  destruction  of,  84  See 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

Carthagena,  76. 

Cassius,  C.  L.,  colleague  of  Brutus,  101,  114. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of,  41. 

Catacomb  cemetery  not  a  new  invention,  333  ;  benefits  to  the 
Christian  society,  335  ;  wisdom  of  God  in  providing  them, 
362  ;  a  school  for  the  living,  362  ;  fascination  of  the  city  lile 
broken  in  them,  365;  schools  of  divine  faith  for  the  Gentiles, 
367  ;  causes  of  their  gradual  disappearance,  371  ;  St.  Jerome’s 
description  of  them,  373  ;  grounds  of  their  security,  383  ;  kept 
unknown  to  the  law,  385. 

Catacumbas,  ad.  See  note  394. 

Cataline  and  his  conspiracy,  87. 

Cathedra  Petri,  1 9,  283,  3S0. 

Cato  the  Elder,  32. 

Cato  of  Utica,  speech  in  the  Senate,  338  ;  suicide,  99. 

Celsus,  argument  against  the  Christian  religion,  10. 

Cemeteries.  See  Catacombs. 

Censor  morum,  office  of,  62. 

Centum  Cell®,  393. 

Cerealis  et  Sallustia,  393. 

Cestius,  Caius,  his  pyramid  tomb,  347. 

Chapel  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Agnes,  403. 

Character,  Roman,  disposed  to  prompt  obedience,  319. 

Characteristics,  Roman,  congenial  to  the  gospel,  327. 

Chastity,  religious,  sanctity  of,  323. 

Chrestus,  284. 

Christ.  See  Jesus. 

Christian  religion,  the  great  historical  religion  of  the  world,  5  ; 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  293;  is  independent  of 
nationality,  323  ;  victory  of,  over  the  science  and  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  nations,  329. 

Christian  society  separated  from  the  Gentile  world,  239  ;  all  that 
is  virtuous  and  religious  in  the  Gentile  world  gravitates  to  it, 
249 ;  tares  mixed  with  the  wheat  in  it,  249 ;  is  called  the 
people  of  the  acquisition,  326. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullus,  testimony  to  the  cosmopolitan  character 
of  Rome,  16  ;  Philippics,  100  ;  speech  in  the  Senate  after 
Coesar’s  assassination,  103  ;  testimony  that  Rome  approved 
the  death  of  Caesar,  106  ;  his  murder  in  the  proscription,  no  ; 
his  evidence  that  Rome  had  the  belief  in  one  God,  288 ;  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  338. 

Cincinnatus,  179. 

Cinna,  assassination  of  Caesar,  102. 

Circus  Maximus,  246. 

Citizen,  Augustus  typical  citizen  of  Rome;  Christ  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  143  note. 

Civilisation,  all  modern,  founded  on  that  of  Rome,  48. 

Claudius,  Drusus  Germanicus,  248. 

Claudius,  Nero  Caesar,  succeeds  Caligula,  246  ;  marries  Agrip¬ 
pina,  his  niece,  247  ;  is  poisoned  by  her,  248. 

Clement,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  320. 

Client,  relation  of  patron  and  client,  35. 

Cloaca,  Maxima,  29. 

Clupaea,  port  in  Africa,  71. 

Cohort,  Italian,  270. 

Colonisation,  good  effects  of,  54. 

Columbaria,  334. 

Columbarium  of  the  household  of  Csesar,  348  ;  visit  to  a  colum¬ 
barium  described,  331. 

Coiumna  rostralis  of  Duilius,  72. 

Commonwealth,  good  of,  preferred  by  all  Romans  to  private 
interests,  33,  328. 

Concealment  of  divine  power,  chap.  x.  passim;  enhancement 
of  faith,  126. 

Cone,  bronze,  formerly  on  the  mole  of  Hadrian,  357* 

Confarreatio,  the  Roman  form  of  marriage,  165. 

Conquests,  military,  must  be  followed  by  legislation,  67. 

Constitution,  political,  of  Rome,  founded  by  Servius  Tullus,  37  ; 
do.  Carthage,  59. 

Conterminous  powers,  difficulty  of  peace  between  them,  70- 

Continuity  of  the  history  of  Rome,  preface,  20. 


Cord,  the  threefold,  of  King  Solomon,  262. 

Cornelius,  his  conversion,  270. 

Corvus,  the  grappling  iron  invented  for  the  Roman  navy,  71. 

Cosmopolitan  character  of  Rome,  14,  29,  43,  357. 

Cremation  of  the  dead  rejected  by  the  Christians,  332;  not  the 
original  practice  of  Rome,  333. 

Cremutius  Cordus,  his  prosecution  and  suicide,  242. 

Crostarosa,  Monsignore,  379. 

Crotona,  202. 

Crypt,  meaning  of  the  word,  385  ;  of  I.ucina,  391  ;  of  St.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  392  ;  of  the  Popes,  398  ;  of  St.  Cecilia,  399. 

Cubiculum,  mortuary  chapel  in  the  Catacombs,  402. 

Culture,  the  genius  of  Rome  for  it,  235  ;  Roman  culture  furthers 
the  mission  of  St.  Paul,  257. 

Cunctator,  title  of  Fabius,  79. 

Curia  Ccelestis  of  the  primitive  religion,  298,  and  passim  in 
chap.  xvii. 

Cyprus,  island  of,  273. 


D 

Damasus,  St.,  Pope,  restorer  of  the  Catacombs,  371. 

Dante,  testimony  to  the  providential  mission  of  Rome,  48;  his 
caution  to  his  own  times,  49;  testimony  to  the  belief  in  a 
future  life,  340. 

David,  the  smooth  pebbles  taken  by  him  for  his  encounter  with 
Goliath,  313. 

Degeneracy  of  morals  confessed  by  Roman  historians  and 
writers,  87. 

Demetrius  the  Cynic,  257. 

Democritus,  21 1 . 

Demosthenes,  209. 

Dido,  foundress  of  Carthage,  52 ;  her  head  on  the  coinage  of 
Carthage,  74  ;  described  in  the  zEneid,  187. 

Dio  Cassius,  the  Greek  historian  of  Rome,  100,  103,  ill,  133, 
153,  160,  162,  220,  224. 

Diogenes,  founder  of  the  Cynics,  214. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  his  admiration  for  Numa,  33  ;  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  Vestal  Tuccia,  34  ;  his  testimony  to  the  early 
cosmopolitan  character  of  Rome,  43  ;  the  religious  spirit  of 
Rome,  15 1. 

Dispersion,  Israelite,  263  et  set/. 

Divus,  true  sense  of  the  word,  302. 

Dolabella,  Cornelius,  95,  108. 

Drusus,  Tiberius,  227. 

Drusus,  Germanicus,  230. 

Duillius,  the  consul  who  gained  the  first  naval  victory,  71  > 
rostral  column  of,  72. 


E 


Emerentiana,  her  burial-place,  379. 

Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  School,  211  ;  his  doctrine  of 
atoms  borrowed  from  Democritus  the  subversion  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  religions,  212  ;  is  chiefly  known  from  his  disciple  Lucre¬ 
tius,  213  ;  admiration  of  Lucretius  for  him,  365. 

Esau,  his  blessing  exemplified  in  Rome,  122. 

Eunuch  baptized  by  Philip,  325. 

Euphrates,  the  philosopher,  239,  note. 

Euripides,  196. 

Eurysaces,  tomb  of  the  baker,  351. 

Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  320. 

Eutychianus,  Pope  and  martyr,  398. 

Expectations,  Gentile,  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  1 18. 

Ezechiel,  prophet,  his  description  of  Tyre,  56. 


F 

Fabianus,  Pope  and  martyr,  398. 

Fishers  of  men,  employed  by  the  gospel,  325  ;  an  office  requir¬ 
ing  great  prudence,  326. 

Florus,  Annaeus,  the  historian,  passages  cited,  13,  14;  second 
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Punic  war,  77;  third  or  transmarine  age  of  Rome,  86  ;  pro¬ 
scription  of  Sulla,  89. 

Fossores  employed  in  the  Catacombs,  their  fidelity,  376. 
Friedlander,  Dr.,  quotations  from  his  “  Sittengeschichte  der 
Romer,”  305,  350. 

Fulvia,  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  in. 

Funeral,  ceremonies  of  that  of  J.  Ctesar,  10c  •  Roman,  de¬ 
scribed,  367. 


G 

Gades,  founded  by  Tyre,  55. 

Gallienus,  tomb  of,  342. 

Gens,  the  Roman,  the  strength  of  the  city,  34. 

Gladiators,  87. 

God,  belief  in  the  supreme,  preserved  in  the  Gentile  world, 
287,  and  passim  in  chap.  xvii. 

Gods,  in  the  plural,  name  of,  given  in  the  Scripture  to  great 
men,  299. 

Gracchi,  the  brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius,  86. 

Grsecina,  Pomponia,  her  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion, 
281;  her  Christian  name  of  Lucina,  385;  attracts  general 
notice  in  Rome,  387.  See  Lucina. 

Graffiti,  393,  397. 

Greek  literature  preserves  traditions  of  primitive  revelation,  316. 

Gueranger,  Dom.,  276. 


H 


Hamilcak  Barca,  father  of  Hannibal,  forms  the  plan  of  con¬ 
quering  Spain,  75;  similarity  of  his  policy  to  that  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  independence  of  the  Senate  of  Carthage,  killed  in 
battle  in  Spain,  76. 

Hannibal,  son  of  IPamilcar,  succeeds  to  Hasdrubal,  76;  besieges 
and  takes  Saguntum,  77 ;  four  successive  victories  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  78  ;  advance  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  79  ;  recalled  to  de¬ 
fend  Carthage,  82  ;  exile  and  suicide,  83. 

Hanno,  the  adversary  of  Hannibal,  83. 

Hasdrubal,  son-in-law  to  Hamilcar,  succeeds  to  Hamilcar,  founds 
New  Carthagena,  76. 

Heaven  not  separated  from  earth  in  the  Gentile  world,  301. 

Hebrseophobia,  207,  note,  221. 

Hebrew  nation  guilty  of  neglect  of  their  own  history,  7  ;  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  on  their  neglect  a  warning  to  the  Christians,  8  ; 
supposed  isolation  from  the  other  nations  at  variance  with 
their  history,  197  ;  source  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
200;  national  resolve  to  reject  Jesus,  271  ;  Greeks  borrow 
largely  from  the  Hebrews,  316. 

Heeren,  learned  historian,  53. 

Henry  V.  of  England  contrasted  with  Augustus,  136. 

History,  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  a  Christian,  5. 

Homer,  195. 

Honours,  religious,  due  after  death,  298. 

Horace,  genuineness  of  his  testimonies  to  Augustus  Caesar,  1 1 3 ; 
his  Carmen  Seculare,  acquainted  with  Septuagint  version, 
222  ;  testimony  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans  against  the 
reforms  of  Augustus,  222,  note. 

Horatii,  three  brothers,  28. 

Hortensius,  Qu.,  104. 

Hostilius,  Tullus,  king  of  Rome,  28. 


I 

Inscriptions,  lapidary,  important  evidence  from  them,  154,  304. 
Isaeus,  the  rhetor,  259. 

Island  formed  in  the  Tiber,  40. 

Israel,  divine  intervention  clearly  manifested  in  Israelite  history, 
263  ;  causes  of  Israelite  dispersion,  264  ;  how  this  dispersion 
furthered  the  Gospel,  265  ;  Israelite  colony  in  Rome,  266 ; 
the  election  of  Israel  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  other  nations,  315- 
Italv,  how  its  populations  were  attached  to  Rome,  64. 


J 

Jacob,  blessing  given  to  him,  275. 

)ah,  Hebrew  name  of  God,  317. 

Janus,  temple  of,  27;  closed,  116;  solution  of  the  mystery  of, 
318,  note. 

Jeremias,  warning  to  Israel,  8. 

Jerome,  St.,  praises  of  Roman  ladies,  344;  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  Catacombs,  373. 

Jerusalem  much  resorted  to  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  7  ;  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  the  nations  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  198  ;  rejected 
for  the  crime  of  deicide,  275. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  central  figure  of  the  world’s  history,  preface,  ii. ; 
enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  143,  note ;  intimately  associated 
with  the  world  He  came  to  redeem,  317;  testimony  of  the 
nations  to,  330 ;  head  of,  a  painting  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Cecilia, 
401. 

Jews  in  Rome  mourn  for  Julius  Caesar,  105. 

Job,  297. 

Jonas’  mission  to  Nineve,  264,  297;  on  board  the  ship  bound 
for  Tarsus,  322 ;  how  represented  in  the  Catacombs,  408. 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  119,  26S. 

Josue,  263. 

Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  88. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  162. 

Julia,  granddaughter  of  Augustus,  162. 

Juliae,  Leges,  165. 

Julius  Caesar  saved  with  difficulty  from  the  proscription  of  Sulla, 
94;  elected  Pontifex  Maximus,  96;  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  97  ;  obtains  the  provinces  of  the  Gauls,  97  ; 
forced  to  seize  supreme  power,  98  ;  seeks  the  title  of  king, 
100;  is  assassinaied  in  the  open  Senate,  102. 

Jurisdiction,  sovereign,  of  St.  Peter  planted  in  the  Ostrian 
Cemetery,  3S2. 

Justin  Martyr,  282. 


K 


Knowledge  of  history  necessary  to  the  Christian,  5. 


L 

Lactantius,  a  Christian  writer,  161,  note,  240. 

Lamps  found  in  the  Catacombs,  401. 

Language— Three  languages  of  civilisation,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  185  ;  the  vehicle  of  divine  revelation,  310,  &c.;  He¬ 
brew  the  language  of  paradise,  312  ;  the  Christian  religion 
requires  the  use  of  living  languages  that  are  fixed,  such  as 
Greek  and  Latin,  312;  wide  diffusion  of  the  Latin  by  the 
Church,  333. 

Lasaulx,  Ernst  von,  passages  quoted,  28,  note ,  290,  note,  316, 
317,  note. 

Legislation  must  always  follow  conquest,  67. 

Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  important  brief  of,  293,  315. 

Lepidus,  Aimilius,  90. 

Life,  belief  in  a  future,  337;  Cicero's  reasons,  338;  Genti’e 
philosophy  on  the  whole  favours  the  belief,  340. 

Literature,  cosmopolitan,  of  the  Augustan  age,  173  and  chap, 
xiii.  passim  ;  Greek  and  Latin  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
primitive  revelation,  316. 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him,  224. 

Loculi,  graves  in  the  Catacombs,  specimens  of,  401. 

Lucina,  Crypt  of,  374  ;  buries  the  martyrs  Processus  and  Mar- 
tinianus,  390.  See  Grcecina. 

Lucina,  many  Christian  ladies  bear  this  name,  386,  39 3. 

Lucius,  Pope  and  martyr,  398. 

Lucretia,  her  suicide  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  38. 

Lucretius,  epicurean  and  poet,  48,  212,  337,  340,  365. 

Luminaria,  lights  in  the  Catacombs,  396. 

Lutatius,  consul,  victory  at  sea  ends  the  first  Punic  war,  73. 

Lycurgus,  196. 
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Maderna  Stefano,  his  statue  of  St.  Cecilia,  400. 

Magus,  Simon,  388. 

Majesty  combined  with  concealment  in  the  Christian  religion. 
129. 

Mamertine  prison,  389. 

Mammon,  a  Punic  word,  84. 

Marcellas,  his  early  death,  227  ;  his  funeral,  228. 

Marius,  Caius,  civil  war  between  him  and  L.  Sulla,  88  ;  death 
in  Rome  by  disease,  89. 

Mark,  St.,  his  Gospel,  279. 

Martyr,  first  Christian,  St.  Stephen,  269. 

Martyrdom  of  the  Christians  predicted,  10. 

Martyrum  memorise,  359. 

Matrimony  between  Roman  citizens  indissoluble,  165  ;  sanctity 
of  the  state,  324. 

Mectenas,  minister  of  Augustus,  133  ;  advice  of,  to  his  master, 
135,  267. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  its  seabords  the  seat  of  civilisation,  54. 
Megara,  part  of  Carthage,  53. 

Melchiades,  Pope,  397. 

Melchisedech,  296. 

Melkarth,  i. e. ,  king  of  Carthage,  probably  the  name  under 
which  originally  Carthage  worshipped  the  true  God,  59. 
Messalina,  Valeria,  247,  350,  note. 

Messina,  Straits  of,  divide  Sicily  from  Italy,  65. 

Metella,  Cecilia,  her  monument  on  the  Appian  Way,  344. 
Metronax,  257. 

Minucius,  Felix,  a  Christian  writer,  152. 

Miracles  worked  by  vestal  virgins,  33  ;  the  way  by  which  Christ 
accredits  His  mission,  1 30. 

Model,  marble,  of  a  Roman  war  vessel,  71. 

Montesquieu,  62,  120. 

Monuments  of  the  dead  on  the  Roman  highways,  334. 

Monza,  cathedral  of,  378. 

Mosaic  legislation,  enforced  by  divine  power,  125. 

Moses  commands  Israel  to  remember  their  history,  7,  295  ;  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  dispersed  Hebrews  to  him,  330  ;  how  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Catacombs,  408. 

•Mucia  prata,  41. 

Muller,  Professor  Max,  297,  note,  3 1 1 . 

Mythology,  Gentile,  reason  of  its  admission  in  the  paintings  of 
the  Catacombs,  406. 


N 

Nationality  unknown  to  both  military  and  Christian  Rome, 
325- 

Nations  of  the  earth,  care  and  mercy  of  God  for  them  before 
Christ,  1 1  ;  their  unity  prepared  by  L.  Sulla,  92. 

Nerva,  Cocceius,  his  voluntary  suicide,  243. 

Niebuhr  confesses  the  providence  of  God  over  Rome,  45. 

Ninive,  mission  of  Jonas  to,  297. 

Noah,  the  patriarch  and  prophet  of  the  nations,  295;  how  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Catacombs,  407. 

Nola,  death  of  Augustus  there,  223. 

Nomentana,  Via,  377. 

Nonius  Marcellus,  testimony  respec.ing  Numa  preserved  by 
him,  303,  note. 

Numa  Pompilius,  the  legislator  of  Rome,  27  ;  discovery  of  his 
books,  303  ;  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  320  ; 
prohibits  all  image-worship  in  Rome,  320  ;  testimony  of  Livy 
to  him,  321  ;  introduces  the  vestal  virgins  into  Rome,  223; 
buried  in  the  earth,  335. 

Numen  Coeleste,  belief  of  the  Gentile  world  in,  321. 


o 

Oath,  sanctity  of  an,  in  Rome,  323. 
Osee,  prophet,  his  warning  to  Israel,  7. 


Ostrian  Cemetery,  282,  377. 

Outlawry  incurred  by  the  Christians  on  account  of  their  relio-ion 

376.  &  ’ 


P 

Pagan,  frequent  misuse  of  the  word,  287.  See  also  note. 

Painting,  mural,  Gentile  specimen,  347. 

Palatine  Hill,  site  of  the  Roma  Quadrata,  22. 

Parallel,  triple,  of  Rome  with  the  Church,  15. 

Parthenon,  Athenian  temple  of  Minerva,  156. 

Pater  Patriae,  title  given  to  Augustus,  141. 

Patron,  relation  of,  to  clients,  35. 

Paul,  St.,  recognises  the  surviving  elements  of  nobility  in  the 
Roman  world,  251. 

Paulinus,  389. 

Pedius,  consul,  112. 

Pentecost,  first  Christian,  269. 

Peter,  St. — Twofold  result  of  his  erecting  his  chair  in  Rome,  261; 
events  preparing  the  way  to  his  coming  to  Rome,  268  ;  his 
visit  to  and  baptism  of  Cornelius,  272  ;  his  elaborate  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  baptism,  273  ;  takes  up  his  quarters  in  the  Hebrew 
colony  in  Rome,  275  ;  removes  to  the  Viminal,  276  ;  issues  the 
first  encyclical  letter,  277;  causes  St.  Mark  to  write  his  Gospel, 
and  founds  the  patriarchates  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  279  ; 
erects  his  chair  in  the  Ostrian  Cemetery,  282  ;  quits  Rome  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  of  Claudius,  284. 

Phenicians,  their  first  settlement,  55. 

Philo,  Judaeus,  268,  282. 

Philippi,  battle  of,  113. 

Philosophy,  unbelieving,  challenged  to  account  for  the  durability 
of  Rome,  17  ;  Cicero’s  testimony  to  the  value  of  philosophy, 
215;  the  Greek  philosophy  has  been  adopted  first  by  Rome 
and  afterwards  by  the  Church,  216. 

Pindar,  171. 

Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  founder 
of  tlie  Academy,  207;  visits  Jerusalem,  207,  note;  disbelieves 
but  respects  externally  the  popular  religion,  208. 

Pliny,  Sen.,  333,  note ,  340,  note. 

Pliny,  Jun.,  extracts  from  his  letters,  254. 

Poets  of  Rome  foresee  the  immortality  of  their  works,  170  ;  testi¬ 
mony  of,  to  the  nobility  of  character  of  the  Romans,  252. 

Pollio,  Vedius,  anecdote  of,  220. 

Polybius,  the  historian  of  Rome,  70,  84,  15 1. 

Polygamy  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  324. 

Pomerium,  meaning  of,  and  passage  of  Tacitus  relating  to 
it,  22. 

Pompeii,  street  of  tombs,  346. 

Pompilius.  See  Ntima. 

Pomponia.  See  Greecitia. 

Pomponius  Graecinus,  386. 

Pontius  Pilate,  why  name  in  the  Creed,  2,  5. 

Populations,  Gentile,  the  inheritance  of  the  gospel,  308. 

Porcia,  wife  of  Brutus,  101. 

Porsentia,  Lars,  40. 

Posidonius,  the  Stoic,  258. 

Postumius,  consul. — Suppression  o,  loreign  rites,  357. 

Prtefica,  hired  mourner,  368. 

Prsetextatus,  entrance  to,  cemetery,  375. 

Precursor,  destiny  to  perish,  146,  218. 

Preparatory  mission  of  Rome,  50  et passim. 

Priest,  Etruscan,  32. 

Prometheus,  the  legend  of,  11. 

Proscription  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  by  Lucius  Sulla,  89  ; 
political  reasons  of  it,  90 ;  by  the  triumvirs,  1  to. 

Proselyte,  Hebrew,  270. 

Providence  of  God,  argument  of  Celsus  against,  1 1  ;  special, 
watching  over  Rome,  45,  49. 

Psalms  of  David  parallel  to  the  traditional  chants  of  Rome,  175. 

Psyche  and  Amor,  a  painting  in  the  Catacombs,  406. 

Ptolemy  Lagos,  king  of  Egypt,  portrait  on  a  coin,  221. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  patron  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  221,  note. 

Pudens,  Cornelius,  276. 

Punic  language  extinct,  52. 

Pygmalion,  brother  of  Dido,  52. 
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Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  defeats  the  Roman  army,  64 ;  invades 
Sicily,  and  eventually  retires,  65. 

Pythagoras,  preface,  ii.  150,  165;  outline  of  his  history, 
202. 


0 

Quinctilii,  tomb  of,  343. 

R 

Reform — Parallel  between  the  reforms  of  Israel  by  Moses  and 
of  Rome  by  Augustus,  163  ;  nece.-sary  to  the  existence  of 
Rome,  166;  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Romans,  222, 
note. 

Regillus,  battle  of  lake,  41. 

Regulus,  M.  Atilius,  the  consul,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
Africa,  71  ;  his  noble  conduct  and  death,  73,  1 1 9 ;  portrait  on 
a  coin,  73. 

Religion,  Christian.  See  Christian. 

Religion,  Gentile,  271  ;  a  very  perplexing  subject,  293.  See 
note,  292. 

Revelation — Importance  of  the  truth  of  an  original  Divine  revela¬ 
tion,  287  ;  two  truths  of  this  revelation  preserved  in  the  Gentile 
world,  287  ;  testimonies  of  Leo  XIII.  and  St.  Augustine,  293  ; 
brings  fixity  to  human  speech,  31 1  ;  Scripture  evidences  of  a 
primitive  revelation,  3 1 5  ;  tenets  of  the  primitive  revelation 
preserved  by  Rome,  322. 

Rhetors,  their  influence  in  Roman  society,  257. 

Rochette,  Raoul,  a  passage  quoted,  403. 

Rome,  ancient,  conscious  of  its  destiny,  13  ;  founded  by  Romulus 
as  a  fortress,  and  afterwards  opened  as  an  asylum,  14;  wonder¬ 
ful  power  of  assimilating  nationalities,  15;  cosmopolitan  from 
its  first  origin,  14;  triple  parallel  with  the  Church,  15;  cosmo¬ 
politan  citizenship,  Cicero’s  testimony,  16 ;  called  by  all 
nations  the  Eternal  City,  17;  unbelieving  philosophy  chal¬ 
lenged  to  account  for  its  durability,  17  ;  Rome  never  doubted 
the  substantial  truth  of  its  early  history,  19  ;  Rome’s  history  a 
continuous  history  still  progressing,  21 ;  Rome  under  a  divine 
guidance  from  the  first,  21  ;  Rome  and  Carthage,  fate  of  the 
world  dependent  on  the  issue  of  their  war,  37  ;  M.  Junius 
Brutus  establishes  the  republic,  39;  Rome  essentially  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  city,  42 ;  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  43  ; 
twofold  aspect  of  its  history,  Internal,  or  the  growth  of  its 
constitution,  External,  or  the  extension  of  its  conquests,  44  ; 
Rome  conscious  of  having  the  destiny  of  empire,  44 ;  St. 
Augustine’s  controversial  estimate  of  Roman  history,  45  ;  pre¬ 
paratory  mission  an  unchangeable  truth,  50 ;  internal  history 
tribunes  of  the  people,  62  ;  the  office  of  censor,  62  ;  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  63  ;  extension  of  conquest  in  Ita'y, 
64  ;  war  with  Pyrrhus,  64  ;  Roman  army  formed  of  its  own 
citizens,  67;  cause  of  the  first  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
69;  first  Roman  victory  on  the  sea,  71  ;  prepares  the  future 
unity  of  the  nations,  92  ;  Rome  could  only  be  preserved  by 
an  empire,  1 13;  reason  of  the  superiority  of  Rome  over  pre¬ 
ceding  empires,  121  ;  Rome  exemplifies  the  blessing  given  to 
Esau,  122  ;  reason  why  Christian  Rome  silently  supplants 
military  Rome,  124;  Ancient  Rome  typical  of  many  things 
Christian,  185  ;  Rome  purchased  for  the  Church  by  the  blood 
of  the  Christian  martyrs,  192 ;  Rome  appropriates  Greek 
literature  and  philosophy,  261  ;  Rome  chosen  in  the  place  of 
the  deicide  Jerusalem,  2.75  ;  the  quiet  possession  of  Rome  not 
guaranteed  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  310  ;  reasons  why 
the  Christian  religion  made  choice  of  Rome,  310;  Rome  in 
the  possession  of  the  Church  an  evidence  of  divine  protection, 
314;  existence  of  reasons  for  the  choice  of  Rome  by  the 
Christian  religion,  Chap,  xviii.  passim;  Rome  (Gentile)  won 
over  by  the  honour  paid  by  the  Christians  to  their  dead,  336; 
Rome  (Gentile)  the  civiliser  of  the  world,  404;  Rome  (Chris¬ 
tian)  unites  Hebrew  inspiration  with  its  civilising  mission,  405 
et  sea. 

Romulus,  reign  of,  21. 

Rossi,  J.  Baptist  de,  379. 


S 

Sabazius  Jupiter,  name  of  the  One  God,  267. 

Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  178. 

Sabines’  war  with  Romulus,  24. 

Sacrifice,  attachment  of  the  Gentile  populations  to  their  sacri¬ 
fices,  305  ;  Gentile  desire  for  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  369. 

Sacriportus,  battle  of,  89. 

Saeculare  Carmen,  177. 

Saguntum,  76. 

Saints,  no  culius  of,  permitted  to  the  Hebrews,  307. 

Salaria  Via,  377. 

Saliares,  college  of,  175. 

Sallust,  Roman  historian,  45,  154. 

Salt  of  the  earth,  168. 

Sarcophagus,  Prometheus,  358;  do.  of  Junius  Bassus,  412. 

Scaevola,  Qu.  M.  Pont.  Max,  his  judgment  on  the  religions  of 
Rome,  304. 

Schiller,  384. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  offers  himself  as  a  commander  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  81  ;  his  virtues  and  religious  mind,  82; 
victor  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  end  of  second  Punic  war,  83  ; 
refuses  to  be  buried  in  his  paternal  sepulchre,  83 ;  tomb  of, 
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Scipio,  Almilianus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  sheds  tears  over 
its  ruin,  84  ;  foresees  the  coming  degeneracy  of  Rome,  84. 

Schools  of  Christian  thought,  127. 

Servius  Tullus,  king  of  Rome,  grants  a  constitution,  30  ;  builds 
the  Servian  walls,  31. 

Sejanus,  243. 

Seneca,  153;  narrative  of  the  suicide  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  242; 
description  of  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  257  ;  tomb  of,  343. 

Sense,  reprobate,  to  which  the  later  times  of  the  Gentile  world 
were  given  over,  303. 

Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures,  221 ;  Augustus  and  Horace 
probably  acquainted  with  it,  222. 

Socrates,  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy,  203  ;  his  belief  in  one 
God,  204  ;  a  martyr  to  this  belief,  206  ;  lampooned  by  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  217,  note. 

Solomon,  king  of  the  Hebrews,  53,  137,  198. 

Sophronia,  397. 

Soranus  Valerius,  crucified  for  divulging  the  name  of  the 
divinity  which  protected  Rome,  318,  note. 

Spectre  appears  to  Brutus,  1 13. 

Spurinna,  the  Augur,  102. 

Stephen,  St.,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  269. 

Stolz  Alban,  passage  quoted,  324,  note. 

Suetonius,  C.  T.,  biographer  of  the  Caesars,  106,  1 19. 

Suicide  not  condemned  in  the  Gentile  world,  114. 

Sulla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  civil  war  between  him  and  C.  Marius, 
88 ;  portrait  on  a  coin,  S8 ;  victor  over  the  Marian  faction, 
proscription  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  89 ;  forced  to  seize 
supreme  power,  91  ;  Sulla’s  abdication  and  death,  91  ;  the 
pioneer  character  of  the  power  of  Sulla,  92. 

Suovetaurilia,  306. 

Sword,  power  of,  possessed  by  Rome,  122. 

Synagogue,  Hebrew',  the  point  of  departure  for  the  gospel,  265  ; 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  266. 

Syracuse,  Carthage  attempts  to  seize  it,  60;  its  kings,  Hiere 
and  Hieronymus,  80;  taken  by  the  consul,  Cl.  Marcellus,  81. 


T 

Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  account  of  Pomerium,  22,  1 1 9, 
139;  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  Roman  world,  241; 
admits  redeeming  features,  250;  description  of  Pomponia 
Grsecina,  2S1  ;  account  of  the  Jews,  321. 

Tanaquil,  wife  of  Tarquin  I.,  344. 

Tarentum,  Greek  city  in  south  of  Italy,  64. 

Tarquin,  Lucius,  goes  to  Rome,  becomes  king,  29. 

Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  king,  expelled  from  Rome,  32,  41. 
Tarquin,  Sextus,  his  crime  against  Lucretia,  32. 

Tartessus  founded  by  Tyre,  55. 
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Tatius,  Titus,  the  Sabine  king,  24. 

Tertullian,  238  ;  his  “  Treatise  de  Animd,”  288. 

Testimony  of  the  dispersed  Jews  to  Moses,  and  of  the  nations  to 
Jesus  Christ,  329. 

Theodolinda,  Queen,  378,  393. 

Theophrastus,  disciple  and  successor  of  Aristotle,  210. 

Theseus,  the  Athenian  king,  Romulus  compared  with  him,  24. 

Thucydides,  171. 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  afterwards  by  adoption  Caesar,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Augustus  by  the  murder  of  Posthumus  Agrippa,  230 ; 
his  moderation  in  the  beginning,  235  ;  intoxicated  by  excess 
of  power,  retires  to  the  orgies  of  his  life  at  Capri,  236  ;  stifled 
to  death  at  Misenum,  244. 

Tomb,  religion  of,  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  Gentile  and 
the  Christian  religions,  363. 

Trasimene,  battle  of  lake,  78. 

Trebia,  battle  of,  78. 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  62. 

Trophies,  Cimbrian,  96. 

Tuccia,  the  vestal  virgin,  33. 

Tunis,  city  of,  51. 

Tyrannus,  school  of,  257. 

Tyre,  Scripture  account  of,  55  ;  described  by  Ezekiel,  56;  ruins 
of  Tyre,  57  ;  destruction  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  57. 


u 

Unbelief,  modern,  founded  on  the  rejection  of  two  doctrines 
of  the  original  revelation,  291,  note. 

Unity  of  the  nations  prepared  by  the  career  of  Sulla,  92. 

Urn,  mortuary  specimen,  348,  357. 

Utica,  51. 


V 


Valerius,  Maximus,  a  Roman  writer,  123. 

Vandals  under  Genseric,  372. 

Varro,  T.,  a  Roman  writer  contemporary  with  Augustus,  151, 
Veii,  city  of,  40  ;  taken  by  the  Roman  army,  62. 

Vesta,  ioT ia,  worship  not  idolatrous,  27,  159. 


Vestal  virgins  introduced  by  Numa,  27;  miracles  related  of 
them  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  33  ;  intercede  for  Julius 
Caesar,  94. 

Victory  of  the  Christian  religion  proof  of  Divine  intervention, 
10,  329 ;  of  the  Christian  in  the  end  of  life,  362 ;  spirit  of 
victory  marks  the  Christian  religion,  404. 

Viminal  Hill,  St.  Peter  removes  there,  276. 

Virgil — Introduction  to  Augustus,  179  ;  undertakes  to  praise 
agriculture,  180;  the  poem  of  the  zEneid,  181  ;  why  this 
subject  was  chosen  by  Augustus,  182  ;  Christian  allegories  in 
the  zEneid,  185. 

Virtues  —  St.  Paul’s  high  estimate  of  Roman  virtues,  251  ; 
special  Roman  virtues  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  252  ; 
Roman  esteem  for  mental  culture,  255. 


w 

Walls  of  Rome,  31. 

Way,  Appian,  341. 

Wolf — She-wolf  who  nursed  Romulus  and  Remus,  25. 

World,  Gentile,  deeply  religious,  290;  conscious  of  its  guilt, 
291  ;  fluctuates  between  pride  and  despair,  339  ;  full  religious 
respect  for  the  tomb,  341  ;  attaches  deep  importance  to  rites 
of  burial,  361. 


X 

Xantippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  in  the  service  of  Carthage,  71. 


Z 

Zama,  battle  of,  68,  74,  82,  85. 

Zeal  for  good  works  a  Roman  characteristic,  328. 

Zeno  the  Eleatic,  203. 

Zeno  the  Stoic,  founder  of  the  Stoic  school,  betrays  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  213  ;  his  system  leads  to 
great  pride,  214. 

Zephyrinus,  St.,  Pope,  385,  395. 
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How  long  will  you  halt  between  two  sides  ? 
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A  WORD  OF  FRIENDLY  REASONING, 

ADDRESSED  TO  INTENDING  READERS  OF  THIS  VOLUME  WHO  MAY  HAVE  BECOME  CONSCIOUS 
OF  A  DANGER  OF  THEIR  FALLING  INTO  A  STATE  OF  SCEPTICISM. 

T  will  probably  not  be  very  easily  possible  for  the  reader  who  may  be  induced  to  master  and  to 
accept  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Volume,  to  remain  afterwards  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
almost  innumerable  histories  of  the  wonderful  city  of  which  it  treats,  that  are  in  ordinary  use 
and  currency.  Not  that  the  present  Volume  directly  calls  in  question  any  of  the  commonly 
received  facts  of  the  history  of  the  Ancient  City,  with  the  more  minute  details  of  which  it  can 
scarcely  claim  to  be  very  nearly  concerned,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  except  one  point,  namely,  the  com¬ 
paratively  recent  but  still  partially  current  notion  for  which  Germany  has  assumed  the  responsibility,  of  a 
purely  legendary  character  of  the  early  history  of  the  City.  This  German  aberration  of  mind,  which  has 
undertaken  to  transform  such  extremely  definite  realities  as  the  laws  of  the  two  first  kings  of  Rome, 

Romulus  and  Numa  Pompilius,  together  with  the  still  existing  monument  of  the  first  Tarquin,  the  “  Cloaca 

Maxima,”  into  mythical  fictions,  has,  as  may  be  said,  almost  of  course  been  rejected.  As  to  the  question, 

however,  of  any  other  principal  discrepancy  being  found  to  exist  between  the  present  Volume  and  its 

companions,  treating  equally  with  itself  of  Roman  History,  this  will  be  observed  to  turn  exclusively  on  the  The  Providen- 

one  sole  point,  of  the  Providential  place  occupied  by  the  City  of  Rome  and  its  Empire  in  the  Divine  plan  Ro'me  ancf  her 

for  the  government  of  the  world  of  men.  And  here  a  perfectly  just  doubt  may  be  raised,  whether  a  question  EmPire- 

of  discrepancy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  can  be  properly  entertained,  as  between  the  present  Volume 

and  the  general  body  of  its  companions,  inasmuch  as  these  are  not  known  either  directly  to  reject,  or  even 

to  controvert,  in  any  positive  manner,  the  particular  principle  that  forms  its  distinguishing  feature, —  but  are 

only  known  to  ignore  it.  Whether  this  ignoring  is  directed  against  a  something  judged  to  be  beneath  the 

notice  of  the  writers,  as  not  being  themselves  believers  in  a  government  of  God  over  His  world,  or  whether 

it  only  concerns  a  something  held  to  be  above  the  ken  of  their  theology — the  writers  indeed  professing  their 

general  belief  in  the  truth  of  God’s  existence  and  His  government,  but  conscious  of  their  incompetency 

to  enter  into  the  necessary  particulars — is  all  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty,  scarcely  admitting  the 

possibility  of  its  being  determined  in  any  individual  case.  The  one  only  thing  that  appears  open  to  no 

kind  of  doubt  whatever  is  the  circumstance,  that  while  nearly  every  possible  question  which  the  busy  mind 

of  man  can  raise  respecting  the  history  of  this  marvellous  City  has  been  and  still  is  made  matter  of  dispute, 

the  single  all-important  and  paramount  question, — viz.,  the  question  as  to  the  rightful  place  of  Rome  in 

the  counsels  of  God  for  the  government  of  His  world, — remains  one  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  present 

Volume,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered  by  its  author,  enjoys,  at  least  as  regards  the  language  of  Great 

Britain,  an  undisputed  monopoly. 


Scepticism  an 
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Should  any  intending  reader  of  the  present  Volume,  then,  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  his  own  mind 
have  begun  to  give  place  to  doubts  respecting  the  truth  of  a  Divine  government  of  the  world,  as  this  is 
generally  made  known  to  us  through  the  various  books  of  the  Hebrew  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  on  the 
recognition  and  extension  of  which  into  the  domain  of  Gentile  history  the  entire  plan  of  the  present 
Volume  is  based, — a  word  of  counsel  may  be  found  by  no  means  out  of  season, — that  such  an  intending 
reader  might  do  well  to  be  cautious  as  to  attempting  its  perusal  during  the  continuance  of  the  state  of 
doubt,  unless  indeed  with  the  hope  and  from  the  desire  to  obtain  from  its  pages  some  useful  assistance  to 
be  able  to  overcome  and  banish  the  state  of  doubt. 

Though  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  God  and  His  government  over  mankind  can  hardly,  in  the  present 
disorder  of  the  world,  be  said  to  be  in  the  like  degree  culpable  in  all  cases  where  they  may  be  entertained, 
they  are  undoubtedly  to  all  equally  a  most  serious  calamity.  “  Before  man,”  says  the  inspired  text,  “  is  set 
life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  and  that  which  pleases  him  best  shall  be  given  to  him”  (Eccles.  xv.  18). 
Perhaps  the  principal  point  to  notice,  with  reference  to  such  doubts,  is  the  entire  absence  of  anything 
novel  in  them ;  they  are  a  very  old  evil.  Abraham  had  to  say,  “  Possibly  there  is  no  fear  of  God  in 
this  place”  (Gen.  xx.  n).  The  Psalmist’s  twice-repeated  testimony  is — “The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God”  (Ps.  xiii.  i  and  lii.  i);  and  Epicurus,  though  by  no  means  in  this  respect  the  first  of 
his  class  among  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  is  the  founder  of  a  school  bearing  his  name,  the  doctrine 
of  which  professes  to  give  reasons  for  its  assertion  that  the  Divine  nature  takes  no  account  whatever 
of  the  actions  of  men,  and  that  the  world  is  consequently  not  under  any  government  of  God  that  can 
be  knowm  or  need  be  cared  for. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  urge  here,  what  must  be  almost  too  notorious  to  bear  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  combined  voice  of  every  single  book  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  gives  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  its  testimony  that  the  whole  w'orld  of  men  from  the  beginning,  all  the  nations  from  the  first 
date  of  the  confusion  of  their  speech,  equally  with  the  particular  Hebrew  nation  chosen  for  the  especial 
function  of  being  a  prophet  people  to  the  other  nations,  have  always  been,  and  always  will  remain, 
under  the  watchful  and  observant  government  and  leadership  of  God  their  Creator.  It  may,  however, 
not  be  without  its  use  to  point  attention  quite  briefly  to  another  truth  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
notorious  in  an  equal  degree,  namely,  that  the  whole  Gentile  world  in  the  main  perfectly  re-echoes,  in 
this  respect,  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  The  contrary  Epicurean  doctrine,  indeed,  has  been 
able  to  find  and  maintain  for  itself  a  certain  place  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
men  should  live  in  the  wrorld  with  the  choice  of  life  and  death  continually  before  them ;  and  of  course, 
when  an  Epicurus  actually  came  into  the  Gentile  world,  no  power  existed  in  it  which  was  strong 
enough  to  banish  and  suppress  his  doctrine.  The  important  truth,  however,  that  here  claims  observa¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  Epicurean  system  was  never  able  to  make  any  way  in  the  Gentile  world  beyond 
the  condition  of  a  doctrine  of  ill  repute,  for  which  the  liberty  of  man  could  never  reach  much  farther 
than  the  attaining  bare  toleration,  and  even  this  not  without  a  certain  difficulty.  The  mind  of  the  Gentile 
world  almost  universally  accepted  the  contrary  religious  belief,  of  the  affairs  of  men  being  under  the 
vigilant  government  of  a  Heavenly  Power,  and  this  religious  sentiment  continued  for  centuries  to  rule  the 
whole  Gentile  world,  as  its  literature  abundantly  proves.1  Pythagoras,  whose  schools  everywhere  spread, 
furnished  the  principal  legislators  and  statesmen  of  the  Greek  cities  for  some  two  hundred  years  before  the 
career  of  Epicurus,  strenuously  and  invariably  inculcated  the  belief  in  the  vigilant  and  observant  govern- 

i  The  following  may  serve  as  a  sample  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Gentile  world  on  the  question  of  a  Divine  Piovidence 
watching  over  men  : — 

ovk,  l(pa  ns,  deobs  fiporCiv 
d^iovudai  /uAeiv, 

Boots  adlKTWV  X“/>ls 
iraroW ,  ’6  6  ovk  evoeGjjs. 

— Aischylus,  Aga,  361. 
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ment  of  God  over  men  as  the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  States,1  Plato  and  the  Academy,  together 
with  the  laws  of  Rome,  fully  re-echoing  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 

1  he  point,  then,  that  appears  most  to  call  for  marked  attention  on  the  part  of  an  intending  reader  Epicurus  and 
who  may  be  suffering  from  the  abovementioned  doubts,  is,  that  the  Epicurus,  who  is  the  chief  stay  his  unbelief?f 
and  authority  for  those  who  have  deliberately  given  in  their  adhesion  to  such  doubts,  was  to  all 
appearance  in  perfect  good  faith.  Animated  by  his  particular  idea  that  the  religion  of  the  Gentile  world 
had  then  become  a  thing  full  of  such  irremediable  tyranny  and  degradation  that  there  could  be  no  other 
possible  hope  of  any  emancipation  for  men  from  their  subjection  to  an  all-absorbing  superstition  and  slavery, 

Epicurus  taught,  that  the  Divine  nature  existed  in  too  exalted  a  condition  of  blessedness  to  admit  of  the 
belief,  that  God  could  trouble  Himself  with  the  affairs  of  men ;  and  that  man  himself  consequently 
returned  at  death  to  the  same  state  of  nonentity  as  that  which  preceded  his  birth.  The  Epicurean 
proper  of  the  present  time,  who  now  rejects  the  Christian  revelation  for  the  same  reasons  which  moved 
his  predecessor  to  reject  all  belief  in  any  Gentile  form  of  religion,  as  needs  scarcely  be  said,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  anything  in  common  with  a  volume  of  history,  of  the  characteristic  principle  of 
which  his  Epicurean  unbelief  is  the  formal  denial.  The  caution,  as  addressed  to  him,  may  well  be  deemed 
a  superfluity.  Not  so,  however,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  those  who,  for  whatever  cause,  are  afflicted  with 
doubts,  and  feel  these  doubts  to  be  to  them  a  real  calamity. 

But  if  such  doubts,  as  long  as  they  cannot  be  overcome,  would  be  but  incongruous  companions  for 
a  study  of  the  present  volume,  there  exists  a  numerous  class  whose  attention  may  be  drawn  to  it  on 
account  of  the  very  peculiarities  that  must  render  it  formally  objectionable  to  the  open  and  avowed 
sceptic.  This  is  the  large  and  most  estimable  multitude  of  those  who  cherish  their  belief  in  the  Christian 
redemption,  free,  at  least  for  the  present,  from  any  misgiving  as  to  the  extent  that  the  path  into  which 
their  education  has  led  them,  may  have  caused  them  to  wander  away  from  an  intelligent  belief  in  that 
to  which  it  is  their  desire  most  faithfully  to  cling.  Such  persons  have,  as  a  rule,  been  rarely  if  ever  called 
upon  to  reflect  that  the  intelligent  belief  in  the  truth  of  God,  wisely  and  also  intelligibly  governing  the 
world  subsequently  to  its  creation,  is  the  proper  predecessor  of  an  intelligent  belief  in  the  further  truth  of 
a  God  in  Christ  saving  and  redeeming  the  world  subsequently  to  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem.  Whenever, 
then,  the  present  volume  can  be  brought  into  the  way  of  such  as  these,  it  may  be  calculated  to  render  them 
a  greater  service  than  perhaps  they  may  at  first  be  quite  prepared  to  understand.  Without  diminishing  the  Jesus  Christ 
smallest  jot  or  tittle  of  their  loving  adoration  of  a  Divine  Redeemer,  or  lessening  their  devout  veneration  figure 'of  the 
for  a  Saviour,  the  Supreme  Author  and  Guide  of  their  Christian  life,  it  may  help  to  make  this  same  Divine  t'o,-yrlds  ^*IS 
Saviour  further  and  better  known  to  them,  as  the  ONE  SOVEREIGN  PERSON  of  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  ONE  CEN1RAL  FIGURE  of  the  universal  historic  drama  of  the  entire  world, — the  various 
modes  of  preparation  for  whose  coming  into  His  world  is  the  true  burden  of  all  human  history  previous 
to  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem,  as  the  progress  of  the  Church  which  He  came  into  the  world  to  found  is 
the  true  burden  of  all  the  history  that  is  subsequent  to  it.  If  the  stars  in  their  courses,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God,  united  together  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  the  first  formation  of  the  material  creation  (job 
xxxviii.  7),  it  is  in  the  same  degree  becoming  that  all  human  history  should  bear  its  befitting  testimony  to 
the  entrance,  into  the  world  of  man,  of  the  God  who  lias  come  into  it  as  Christ  in  order  “  to  open 

'  The  following  passage  may  be  cited  from  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  written  by  the  Tlatonist  Iamblichus 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  add  how  he  was  accustomed  to  lay  down  his  precepts  in  detail.  The  Pythagoreans,  then,  who 
studied  under  him  learned  from  him  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  understand,  as  regards  the  Divine  power  and  its 
1  elation  to  men,  that  it  exercises  a  supervision  over  them  and  by  no  means  neglects  to  take  account  of  them.  For  we  stand  in 
need  of  being  under  a  government  such  that  we  cannot  dare  to  oppose  ourselves  to  it.  And  such,  in  fact,  is  the  power  of  God. 
n“t  ^  l'le  D‘v‘ne  government  is  such,  it  is  plainly  fitting  that  it  should  rule  over  all.  For  it  has  been  said  with  the  greatest 
tiuth  that  the  creature  man  is  by  nature  turbulent,  and  variable  in  his  impulses  and  desires  and  in  his  other  passions,  and  that 
he  needs  such  a  government  and  supervision  as  is  calculated  to  produce  in  him  order  and  sobriety.  They  held,  therefore,  that 
each  man  individually,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  mutability  of  his  own  nature,  ought  never  to  forget  his  duty  of  holiness  and 
«  01  ship  towards  God,  but  should  always  place  Him  before  his  mind  as  present,  and  as  observing  and  taking  account  of  human 
conduct”  (Iamblichus,  Vit.  Pythag.  xxx.  174). 
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the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.”  And  certainly,  when  Christian  readers  and  students  of  history 
fail  to  find  the  presence  of  the  true  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY  in  the  pages  of  books  that  profess  to  treat 
of  history,  particularly  such  history  as  that  of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  which  His  presence  is,  of  all  histories, 
the  most  reasonably  to  be  looked  for,  they  seem  to  have  an  incontestable  title  to  address  themselves  to 
the  particular  writer  of  the  history  in  the  words  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  “Sir,  if  thou  hast  put  Him  out 
of  the  way,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him,  and  I  will  go  and  take  Him  up”  (John  xx.  15.) 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  if  the  evil  of  “  scepticism,”  which  is  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
warning,  is  something  very  old  in  the  experience  of  mankind ;  the  mode  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  its 
progress  adopted  in  the  present  volume,  is  but  an  additional  verification  of  the  saying  of  king  Solomon, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  Nothing  can  be  less  new  (a  truth  is  not  made  new  by  its 
recovery  from  having  been  forgotten)  or  less  unknown  to  Catholic  Tradition  and  Theology  than  its 
mam  principle,  namely,  that  the  providence  of  God  prepared  the  Empire  of  Rome  to  be  the  precursor 
of  His  Church.  To  repair  a  great  and  hurtful  omission  in  the  range  of  general  knowledge,  as  speedily 
and  as  effectually  as  possible,  must  always  be  a  laudable  and  meritorious  act  of  service  in  the  cause  of 
Divine  truth.  To  raise  any  cavil  against  the  much-needed  reparation,  is  to  provoke  the  appeal  to  the 
Sovereign  Judge  of  men,  the  acts  of  whose  Providence  can  only  be  purposely  and  intentionally  kept 
back  from  such  general  knowledge  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  set  His  judgment  at  defiance.  “  Divine 
Providence,”  says  St.  Leo  IV.,  “prepared  the  reign  of  the  Romans”  (Serm.  lxxxii.).  Dante  continually 
recurs  to  the  same  thought  in  the  “  Divina  Comedia” 

La  quale  e  l’quale  (a  voler  dir  vero) 

Fur  stabiliti  per  lo  loco  santo 

U*  siede  il  successor  del  maggior  Piero.” 

— Inferno,  c.  ii.  23. 

In  the  “  Paradiso  ”  Dante  speaks  of  the  Roman  eagle  as  the  “  bird  of  God  ”  (“  uccel  di  Dio  ”),  and  traces 
an  outline  of  its  course  as  the  precursor  of  the  Church.  The  Pere  Thomassin,  the  glory  of  the  French 
Oratory  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  insists  on  the  same  truth  in  his  “  Maniere  Chretienne 
detudier  les  historiens  profanes.”  His  still  more  renowned  cotemporary,  Bossuet,  has  the  same  truth  for 
Rome  the  Rock  the  foundation  of  his  work  of  world-wide  celebrity,  the  “Discours  sur  l’histoire  universelle.”  Indeed,  a 

unbdief'breaks truth  S°  eminently  fitted  to  beat  bacb  the  tide  of  scepticism,  and  to  prove  itself  to  be,  in  the  education 
its  waves.  of  generations  as  they  succeed  each  other,  the  Rock  that  can  say  to  the  sea  of  unbelief,  «  Here  thou  shall 
break  thy  foaming  waves  (Job  xxxviii.  rr),  could  not  be  without  its  numerous  witnesses  in  the  past,  as  it 
cannot  now  be  kept  back  from  the  knowledge  of  the  living  otherwise  than  to  their  deep  and  lasting  injury. 

All  human  works  must  fall  short  of  perfection.  Their  chief  redeeming  feature  will  ever  consist  in  the 
tokens  they  are  able  to  present  of  unsparing  labour  spent  on  their  production.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
volume  is  not  unpossessed  of  tokens  of  this  kind,  which  a  great  poet  claims  as  the  true  justification  of  the 
Master  s  work,  and  yet,  he  adds,  the  blessing  that  is  to  make  his  work  fruitful  has  to  come  from  above. 

“  Rinnen  muss  der  schweiss 
Soli  das  Werk  den  Meister  loben  ; 

Doch  der  Segen  kommt  von  oben.” 

- — Schiller’s  Lay  of  the  Bell,  8. 
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